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PREFACE 


A WORD 01 two “^eeras necessaiy by way of explanation 
^of the publication of a biogiapln of Mi. Heibeit Spencei, 
within a few yeais of the publication of his \ oluminous 
Aiiiobiogiaphy. Tweiit\-eightjeaisago, while I wasathome 
on fill lough, Ml. Spencei obtained fioin me a piomise to 
wiite his Lile In subsequent jeais, paitly owing to his 
teaib that his own lite might not be piolongect, and paitly 
because he thought that mj absence in Indi.i would lendei 
it difiicult, if not impossible, loi me to fiilhl mj piomise, 
he made othei aiiangements. These othei aiiangements, 
hnwe\ei, iell thiough Hence the cpiebtion, in a leltei to 
me, dated lo May, : “ Does the assent which \ou ga\e 
jeais ago still hold, and is it likely to hold ? On leceiving 
<in alhimatnc answci. Mi. Spencei had the lollowing paia- 
giaph inseitcd in his \\ ill — “ I lequest that the said Daiid 
Duncan will wide a Biogiaphx m one \oliime ot raodeiate 
si/e, in which shall be incoipoiated such biogiaphical 
matciials as 1 line thought it best not to use myself, 
togethei w'lth such selected eoiiespondcnee and such un- 
published papeib as ma\ seem ol lalue, and shill include 
the fiontispieee poitiait and the piohle poitiaits, and shall 
add to it a biiel account ol the pait ol m> lite which has 
passed since the d.ite* at which the Aiitobiogi iphy concludes." 

Ml. Spencei was impiessed with the tiiith that one’s 
estimate of one’s sell is suie to eii on the side ol excess oi 
defect. To say nothing of the limitations ot meinoiv, the 
meie assumption of the attitude ot naiiatoi of one’s own 
life IS unfaiomable to eoiieet lepiesentation. Peciiliaiities 
of intellectual and moial chaiactei also inteifeie w’lth the 
adjustments of lights and shades and colouis. Vanity, in 
one case, self-depieciation, in anothei, will pi event a 
well-balanced estimate of one's self being aiiived at. 
While not tiying to hide his shoitcommgs, Mi. Spencei, 
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like all the finei natiiies, shi.ink fiom paiading the moic 
alticiclnc and l()\.dile ispLcts ol his chaiactci — thus pei- 
an app.iienl insfilitatKin kn the opinion Ih.it he was 
“ all biains and no hc.iil.’ This is one of the eiioneous 
opinions which will, it is hoped, he lemoved b\ peiusal 
of the following pages. 

The existence of tiie Aiilobioiiuif'ln, which co\eis sixty- 
tw'O ceais of Mi Spenoei’s hie, has added to the diffi- 
culties ot my task. The load tiaeeised by him has had to 
be tiaeeised by me, but I ha\e endeavouied to avoid ^ 
needless lepetition, while omitting nothing th.it has seemed 
necessaiy to foim a continuous ,ind complete naiiative. 
Of the lemaining twent\ one \e.iis, the \olume now pub- 
lished constitutes the onh .luthoi it itne lecoid To a\oid 
multiplication of lefeiences, a note has been inseited at the 
beginning of eacli chaptti — fiom chaplet i. to chaptei \\i 
— to show the coiiesponding ch.ipteis m the Aulobio^uipln. 

I ha\e not aimed at gning an exposition oi ciiticism of 
the philosophy of Exolution. Eccn had such an aim been 
in accoi dance with Mi. Spencci’s wishes, it w'ould have 
been impossible, within the piesciibcd limits, to do justice 
eithei to the Life oi to the Philosopln, had the attainment 
of both ends been attempted. Expositions and estimates of 
his Philosophy h.ue been plentiful enough The fact of the 
mattei is that we stand as vet too ne.ii the stupendous edi- 
fice to toim a collect idea ot its piopoitions and giandeur. 
The letteis, so ficely quoted in the following pages, w'lll, 
howevei, it is hoped, while indic iting the giowth of 
Mi. Spencci's stiikmg <ind inaiiy-sidcd chai.ictei, thiow new' 
light upon the dexclopment of his scheme of thought 
Veiy impoit.int in tins lespcct is the .ippendix on “The 
Filiation of Ide.is,” wiitten by him in 1S98-99, and left foi 
publication in this \oliime. Being an intellectual histoiy 
of himsell, it elucidates the natuial ecoliition of the Evolu- 
tion theoiy, besides seicing <is a sketch plan of the Synthetic 
Philosophy In itself .in excccdmglv c.iluable document, 
its value IS enhanced by the fact that it was his final con- 
tiibution to the thcoiy of evolution. 

Ml. Spencer outlived most of his contempoiaiies and, 
as a consequence, my oppoitumties of direct consultation 
with hteiaiy and scientific fiiends, with whom he was on 
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terms of friendship rind intimacy, have been few. Even 
his correspondence with those who pre-deceased him has 
in several cases disappeared. To tliose, liowever, who have 
kindly placed his letters at my disposal, or given me per- 
mission to publish their letters to him, or favoured me 
with personal reminiscences, I h.ave to e.\press my grateful 
thanks. To my co-trustee, Dr. H. Charlton Bastian, and 
to Mr. Henry R. Tedder, Secretary and Librarian of the 
Athenaeum, both of whom have assisted me by reading 
. proofs and by many valuable suggestions, 1 owe a special 
debt of gratitude. Mr. Wailter Troughton, besides placing 
at my disposal his intimate knowledge of Mr. Spencer’s life 
from 1889 to 1903, has been good enough to relieve me 
entirely of correspondence and arrangements connected 
with the preparation of the illustrations. Though his help 
has been rendered in great measure out of regard for 
Mr. Spencer’s memoi-y, he has at the same time earned my 
cordial thanks. 


D. Duncan. 


Office of Ur. Herbert Spencer’s Trustees, 
Whitcomb Home, 

Whitcomb Street, IF.C. 

9 February, 1908. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

OF 

HERBERT SPENCER. 

CHAPTER I. 

EAMILY HISTORY AND PARENTAGE 

Towards the end of the sixteenth centuiy Thomas and 
Baltha/ar de Henzu or de Hennezel, with other Huguenots, 
dri\en bv lehgious persecution fiom Loiraine, to which 
they seem to ha\e migiated fiom Bohemia, took up then 
abode neat Stoui bridge Othei immigiants, appaienlly 
ilso ot Bohemian oiigin and beanng the name afteinaids 
known as Hemus, appealed on the scene about the same 
time A centuiy earhei, families of the name of Brettell, 
connected seemingly with the de Bieteuils ot Noimandy, 
had settled in the same locilty 

The iie'ghbouihood of Stoiii bi idge w as a h\oiiiite lesoit 
of foieign immigiants Tiadition has it that the famous 
clay w'as disco\eied in the sixteenth centiiiv b> wandeiing 
glass-makei s fiom Loiiaine, and that the niinufactiiie of 
glass, begun about 1556, was intioduced bv Hungarians. 
These tiaditions aie in haimony with the supposition that 
the Henzeys, Hemuses, &c, migiated fiom Bohemia to 
Loiraine, and thence to England, taking with them their 
skill in the manufactuie of glass The\ would natuially 
settle in a locality wheie they could canyon toadiantage 
their native industiy, especially it it had the additional 
attraction of being the adopted home of othei exiles like 
tiiemselves 

Mai 1 lages between families thus bi ought together would 
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be likely to take place. Unions of Biettells and Henzeys 
are, in fact, lecoided in the sixteenth centiuy, and the 
legistei of the paiish of Oldswinfoid, within which Stoui- 
bndge hab giown up, shows how common these unions 
weie in the tw’O centimes following One entiy is of 
special inteiest In June, 1740, Joseph Bieltell, a taimei 
of Wordsley, maiiied Eli/abelh Hemus Joseph Biettell 
and Elizabeth Hemiis weic Spencei's gieat-giandpaients 
on the inothei’s side To him the chief inteiest in this 
genealogy laj in the ciidence it linnished of descent liom 
families who had lesisted aibitiau aiithoiity. The non- 
confoimity of the Biettells, Heu/e\s, and Hemuses m 
leligious matteis lemained with them. Besides a daughtei, 
Jane, Joseph and Elizabeth Biettell had two sons, Juemiah 
and John, who became weff-known tt'esfejsm mmisteis 
One Joseph Biettell, a lelatne of J me Biettell’s, was licensed 
as a local pieichei by John \Veslc\ A copy of a lettei, 
dated Maich 25, 1785, shows the loimdei of Wesleyanism to 
ha\e been a stiict disciphnaiian, who took caie that his 
adheients did not inteipiet non-conformity as liberty to 
do as the) pleased 

You think it join dub to call siniieis to lepentance Make 
lull pioof heieol and we shall lejon-e to own you as a fellow 
labourei 

Obscuc — You aie not to i amble up and dowm. but to go 
wheie I diiect and tlicie onh 

(signed; John Wesle\ 

Jane Biettell manied John Holmes, a widow'Ci, whom 
Spencer lemembeied as a bioken-clown old man, whose 
“strong sense of responsibility and obligation lemained 
dominant even when his faculties weie failing.” The verses 
leferred to in the Antobtogtaphy (1., 15) as exhibiting “some 
small powei of liteiary expiession,” caused John Holmes 
seaichings of heait as to the consistency of veise-making 
with leligious piinciples. “Some of the expressions, I 
know, are veiy li\ely,” he wiites to his daughtei by way of 
apology, “ though they may be over-looked, as poetiy is 
confined to w-ords ” About Mrs Holmes it may be said 
that, m judging of hei chaiacter as poitiayed by hei grand- 
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bon one has to btai in mind that his estimate was deuved 
mainly fiom liis lathci, who was biassed, ownng to hei 
long opposition to hei daughtei’s maiiiage 

The Deibyshiie Spenceis wnth whom we aie concerned 
had lived mthepaush of Kirk Iieton foi centuries. The 
eat best entry m the paiish legistei is dated 1581, but 
Spencei’s ancestiy cannot, w'lth ceitamty, be tiaced fuithei 
back than to about the middle of the seventeentfi centiii y, 
at which time theie Ined two biotheia Thomas and William 
Spencer. Fiom Thomas the lineage can be tiaced to 1762, 
when Spencei’s giandfathei, Matthew, was boin. The 
family piopeitv at this time consisted of a few houses 
and two fields. Eaily in life Matthew Spencei settled in 
Dei by, becoming assistant in St Petei’s paiish school. In 
the Deib\ l/in/nv foi Decembei, 1700, Mi Fieai, the 
letiiing head of the school, lecommends as his successoi 
Matthew Spencei, uho had been his assist int foi many 
years. Twcht months latei Matthew Spencei adveitiscs a 
school in the Gieen Lane, "wheie he instincts jouths m 
Reading, Wilting, Mei chants’ iccoiints, Mensiiiation (with 
Land Suiveying), Algebia, &c He can accommodate a 
few 5’oung gentlemen it his house Teims Entiancelee, 
£1 IS Boaid and Ediieation, 13 guineis pei annum" On 
his death in 1831 the Iviik lieton piopcit\ passed to his son 
Geoige, in consideration of his long lesidcnce with his 
fathei and ot his having lendeied assist nice m the school; 
the Gieen Lane house was left to the \oungest son, 
William. 

Matthew Spencti’s wite, Catheiine Taaloi, was the 
giand paient whom Spencei knew best, she ha\ing lived till 
he was 23 jeais of age. “She showed,’ sivshei giandson, 
“ nomaiked intellectual supeiionlv Indeed, 1 lemembei my 
mothei expressing hei wondei that liom hei and fiom my 
giandfather there should have pioceeded a numbei of sons 
who, on the whole, were decidedly marked in then abilities.” 
But of the superiority of her moial natuie, “the evidences 
are unquestionable. My own recollections veiify the uni- 
form testimony of her sons that she had all the domestic 
virtues in high degiees ’’ About the age of nineteen she 
came under the influence of John Wesley, whom she heard 
preach m the market-place of Derby amid much insult and 
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peibecution, and whose company and conversation she had 
aftei wards ficqiient oppoi tunities of enjoying. 

The si\ cliildien ^^ho giew up “formed a fine family 
in point of physique, all the sons but one ranging from 

5 ft. 10 in. to 6 ft., well-looking in feature, and though not 
as a family very lobust, still toleiably well-balanced.’’ They 
were chaiacterised by individuality almost amounting to 
eccenti icity, by pugnacious tenacity in holding to then 
opinions, bv sell-a'i^eitivene'"^, .ind bv clisiegard foi autho- 
rity In Heniv the lamilv tiait-. weie sottened by the saving 
giace of Inimoui ; in John the\ weie intensified by over- 
weening egotiMii. KLincmbiaiiLe ol the genial nature and 
kindly way-i ot the toimei was one ol the motives that, in 
after life, piompted Spencci’s geneiosity to the childien and 
grandchildien . wheieas the unla\ouiable impression made 
on his \outhful mind by what he knew and heard about 
the lattei was nevei entiiely ellaced. Thomas, the best 
known ot the famiK, was the uncle whose influence on 
the nephew was the most maiked anti .vbidmg. William 
dneiged the least liom cm lent opinions, and peihaps on 
that account m.ide less impiession on his nephew’ intellec- 
tually , but the memoi \ ot his hue, genei ous character was 
eheiishecl b\ Spencei to the List. 

Speneei’s fathei is clesciibed as ,i singularly handsome 
man. Although his constitution gave way a year or two 
aftei his maiiiage, and ill-health dogged his footsteps foi 
the lemamdei of his days, he lived to the age of 76. 
Befoie he maiiied he had saved enough to purchase several 
small houses, and to advance money to enable Thomas to 
go to Cambiidge 1H24, howexei, sickness and the 

l.uluie ol the lace-machine vcntuie had told on his 
linances ; wheieas Thomas had alieady enteied on a career 
ol modeiate piospeiitt, leading Geoige to say: “Now the 
stales aie turned upon us; you the lendei, the borrower I,” 
With intellectual abilities in some lespects remarkable 
theie went a singul.u lack of well-balanced judgment in 
piactic.il allaiis In some things absuidly economical, he 
w'as in others absurdly extravagant. He did not weigh the 
cost of means against the value of ends. “ While always 
occupied, he was often occupied rather about trivialities 
than about large things : large things had a tendency to 
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paralyse him." He hinibelf confesbcb this : " I find that 1 
have, and particulaily since my illness, a constant piopensity 
to neglect those things of the gieatest consequence and am 
particulaily punctual in attending to those of the least.” 
His studies ueic mainly in science, natuial causation being 
the luling ide.i Of ethical, political, and metaphysical 
questions, he ne\ei made i s\stem<itic studs. As foi 
liteiatuie, books ueie icad less foi then subject-mattei 
than as a field foi seihal ciiticism. His composition uas 
appiopiiate, cleai, and pme, though not foicible Fiimness, 
leaehing almost to obstinacs, aigumentatneness, disiegaid 
of authoiits, censoiioiisness — weie his in high degiee. 
E\cessisely conscientious himself, he was pi one to be 
suspicious of otheib. Wilting fiom Pans to his futiiie 
wife he gues as a leason foi addiessing the Icttei to “ H. 
Holmes” instead ot “Miss Holmes,’ that tlie gentleman 
who was to convey the lettei would “not be tempted to 
open it”! “In public atfaiis espetially, instead of taking 
some obvious cause foi an act, he was habituallj seeking 
foi some seciet, undeihand intention .is h.i\ing piompted 
it.” In diess and soci.al inteicouisc, is well .is in opinions, 
his independence showed itself While li.ink and sua\e in 
mannei, no man l.iiu less stoic In the coinentions ul 
society He took .in .ictne put in most o) the gieat 
movements ol his d.u “His eics wcie c\ei open to anj 
evil to be lectihed oi good to be done.' 


In common with his biotheis (wiites bpencei), he was 
bi ought up uiidti stiong ithgious inipiLssions .md up to the 
.ige ot Is he w IS 111 the h ibit ol goiiii, tluoiigh the iisii.il 
ichgioiis obsen iiKis — not howcici domcstu..ill\ But with 
the extension ol his mdi]uiKleiit thiukiin, ui ill diiections he 
giadualh bec.ime moic .uicl iiioie ilnii in leligious opinion 
trom those he was biought up with and gi\ing up the woiship 
ot the Wesleians, attended toi a cnnsideiable nunibei of -seats 
a chapel of the Quakeis not because he agieed with them m 
then pecuh.uities but bec.iuse it was a couise which allowed 
ot tiee scope to his own mcws Hi had become ^el^ much 
opposed to all toims ot piiesthood, .uid .imong otheis to that 
ot the Wesle^ans , .uid I doubt not th.it the Qu.ikeis com- 
mended themsebes to him as not h.iMug au\ oidei ot piiests 
In l.itei life he sep.u.ited himselt still tiiithci tiom cuiient 
opinions, ending, indeed, bv .igieeing in the lehgious mows I 
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had set forth. Not, indeed, that he ever distinctly said so ; but 
observations he made in his last years concerning the current 
creed implied that he had abandoned it. And this illustrates 
u’hat ^vas a speciality of his nature shown in an unusual degree ; 
namely, that he remained plastic in opinion to a very late period 
in life. Most men, and still more most women, -early become 
fixed. He went on modifying, and continued his modifiability 
to the last. 

Spencer's mother, Harriet Holmes, is described as of 
medium height, with a spare figure, and, when young, as 
decidedly good-looking. A journal she kept for over a 
year when she was eighteen reveals an amiable character, 
strong on the moral side. This also comes out in a letter 
to her parents witli reference to their opposition to her 
engagement with (leoige Spencer: “Whatever it may 
cost me, it i^, and ever has been my firm intention 
horn the fiist not to act in opposition to your wishes 
upon the subject -. and though we never shall be of one 
opinion respecting it, yet you may rest quite easy in the 
.issurance that 1 have quite given up the thought of it.” 
In several respects her character belied the Hussite and 
Huguenot e.xtraction her- son was at .some pains to make 
out. She was alw.iys more ready to conform than to 
dissent. With the intellectual pursuits of her husband or 
her son she had little sympathy, and being absolutely 
sincere she could not pretend to an interest she did not 
feel. Though she cared little for literature, her style was 
clear and not wanting in felicities of e.xpression. Evenness 
and sweetness of temper, conscientiousness in the discharge 
of duties, readiness to sacrifice herself for others, were life- 
long characteristics. In her journal, chapel news and 
preachers bulk largely. One of the entries would have 
held good for every Sunday in her growm up life : “ I 
should not like to miss going to chapel, it would not seem 
at all like Sunday." Although her husband was not want- 
ing in tender solicitude for her, the advent of ill-health 
and straightened means tended to cloud their domestic 
happiness. The manifestations of affection were often 
obscured — on her side by want of sympathy with his intel- 
lectual pursuits, on his side by an e.xacting and censorious 
attitude. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 

{April, 1820 — Xovember, 1837.) 

The hou.'.e in whicii George Spencer and his wife 
began their married life, and in which their son first saw 
the light on April 27, 1820, was 12, Exeter Row, now 27, 
Exeter Street, the fourth entry from the Exeter Arms. In 
the baptism and naming of the child his father was not a 
man to be led by custom. Yet he was alive to the bearing 
of his non-conforming attitude on the future of his son. 
When it was suggested by his brother Thomas that the 
baptism should take place in church, as it might be of 
importance to the boy hereafter to be in the Parish Register, 
he wrote : “ I almost feel inclined to ask S — [the incum- 
bent of St. Peter’s Church] if it would be allowed to 
register the birth of a child in the Parish l^egistcr, witlioiit 
having him baptized. And so to have him baptized at 
the chapel." The ceremony was performed on June 19 
by John Kershaw, birth and baptism being registered at 
the Methodist Register Office, 66, Paternoster Row, London, 
on July I. The name “Herbert” had been suggested by 
lines written in a churchyard of Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
by Herbert Knowles, forming the conclusion of an article 
on “Cemeteries and Catacombs in Paris,” in [he Qiiarleiiy 
Review for April, 1819. 

Of the early years of the boy’s life little is known ; but 
one may infer that they were lacking in positive enjoy- 
ments. His parents were in ill-iiealtJi and full of an.xiety, 
nor was he himself robust. He was, moreover, without 
the companionship of brothers and sisters. For though 
four brothers and four sisters succeeded him, none of 


Note — Autobiography, i., chaps, iv., v., vi., vii., viii. 
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them lived moie th.in <i few daj^s, except a sibtei, Louisa, 
a tear youngei than himself, who died at the age of 
2 jeats and 9 months.' How depiessing the boy’s sui- 
loundings weie mat be gatheied fiom his fathei’s letfeis. 

This appeals an impoitant ciisis in mt life (he wiites to 
his biothei in 1823 ) I shall eithei tiom this lime be tolciabh 
comtoi table in m\ eiicumstantes and health 01 else I shall 
soon be 1 educed b\ ill-health to a state of wietchedness 
boideiing on insanitt 

Jamiaw 1824 — I am still moic continced than e\ei that 
I shall ne\ei continue health^ with mt piesent emplojment — 
the stooping, the conlinemcnt, the sameness, the tiial of 
tempei and patience that it constanth alloids, hate a had 
eftect Oui child' en tteie well when we got home 
Haiiiet appeals much mote happt now that I am bettei She 
IS teit kind — too kind — and I don l suliicicntlt letmn it — it 
appeals to be mt tempci to cpcct too much 

The choice of a new occupation, impoitant as a means 
of hteliliood, was eten moie important as gtting him some- 
thing to tliink about othei than his tioubles Among the 
employments suggested tteie land siiiteting, tanning, and 
an agency 111 the South of Fiance Mis Mozlej urged him 
to cntei the Chinch. " She thinks 1 am the most adapted to 
tliat of anjthing But what he was most inclined to was 
lace manufactuie, foi which theie was at that time a mama, 
and which had the fuithei attraction of calling his inven- 
titeness into phv When in London in 1823 inspecting 
patents, he wiotc to his wife ‘ I shall examine paiticulailt 
whethei theie is ant machine of the kind ton and I uc 
ibout to intent What came ot this intention does not 
appeal , but m the spring of next jeai he tells Thomas 
that he and the othei biotheis had purchased a machine 
“At piesent we hate it in contemplation to conveit the 
schooiroom into a shop for lace fiames and leain to work 
the tiames oiiiseltes . I do not intend to teach any 
moic if 1 can obtain a hting in ant othei way. 


' In the Autobiography 1 , 64, note t} he says iheie weie five othei 
childieii This s a mistake Tiieweie bom .iftei Louisa’s death and 
two while she was aliie 
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I h.ive se\ei,il phns in m\ head that you may possibly think 
aie visional y, but it is one way 1 take to keep up my spirits 
under my hea\ y ti lals ” 

This \entuie proMng 1 failure, the family rno\ed about 
the middle of 1824 to \ottingham, mainh on account of its 
advantages as i centie foi the liceindustiv Commeicially 
the move was not a success but m othei lespects it was 
benehcial His own health, as well is that ot his wife, 
impioaed, and with bettei heilth his spiiits lose How it 
faied with then son the few letteis tliat e\ist help one little 
to undeistand, but the pissing leleienees iie such as to 
lOuse ones sampathies foi the tui-hiiied, lonely child 
Xeveitheless, he en|oied moie of a counti\ life than he 
could ha\e had in Deib\, windeiing, foi the most pait 
by himself, ovei the n'“ighbouiing common * Not being 
piessed by lesions, he was behind childien of his ige in book 
knowledge At se\en his wilting ind cii iwing aie lefeii ='d 
to appiovingly ba otheisaswell is hi his tathei , w ho kept 
his hi at drawing book, consisting “ot di iwings of his own 
choice and chiefli ot his own imagin ition But nowheie 
IS theie the smillest woid ot pi use of his leading 

Eail} in 1827 the t imih ictuined to Dei bi , settling in 
the house No S (itteiwiid^ 17, now 51) Wilmat Stieet 
Ills fithei iisiimed teaching I ui s )nu tliKe it ii'i Hubeit 
ittended Mi M ithei ^ school, iltciw luh ^oing to one kept 
bv his uncle Williim 1 ingibit eiideneLs ot his ittain- 
ments aie(i)a copybook wiitten in 1S2S, ot which a teichei 
whose opinion w is muted h\ tin pieseiit wiitei, sals, “we 
can get nothing like it eien fiom hois stiei il leus oldei , 
(2) two books — Hmiiiii io, Iiiftiiil Miiitls mcl Watts Di nn 
ami Moial At the end ot cull Inmii is written tlu 

date 111 1828 01 1829 when it was eoinniitted to memoii 
Fiom the numbei thus dated one mii intti tint his ineinon 
was not below the aieiage I he tendenci to set authonti 
at nought was moie than usualli stiong the fitful natuie 
of his fathei’s discipline and the gentleness ot his niolhei s 
sway everting no elhcient check on his self-will Out ot 


'One of his inemoianda sa)» “Spieicl Asplev leiiaee, 

Alfielon Road, Nottingliain— the house inou Lhiiis,ed into an inn) wheie 
V e li\ed in m\ Lhildhood ” 
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doors he was allowed to follow his bent — a liberty which 
on one occasion \\ ould liTve cost him his life but for the 
presence ot mind and coinage of Geoige Holme, then a lad 
some \eais his senioi Fi-^hing was alieady a favouiite 
pill suit, the Dei went as it flowed thiough the town being 
eas\ of access One daj, when fishing from the loadway 
that ciossed the stieam neai the canal and wen, he lost his 
balance, fell into the stieam just wheie the watei rushed out 
with considerable foice tiom beneitli the loadway, and 
was earned i ipidK down Heaiing i shout among the 
bystandei-., Geoige Holme, who w is on the othei side, 
looked up and siw a boa being swiftly earned away. 
Instanth he laii along the light bink, thiowing oft his 
jacket IS he lan, plunged into the stieam and swamacioss 
to inteicejit the stiuggling boa, whom he seized and aaith 
difficulty bi ought sitely to the bank Thus began an 
icquaintanceship whith in due com se npened intoaaaarm 
ind life-long tiiendship On a specially bound copy of his 
woiks piesented to Mi Holme in 189s one may lead on 
the fly-leaf ot the fust aolurae the gi iteful insciiption — 

I ROM 

IIERBLRT SILNCIR 
TO lils OLD IRILSD 

GEORGE HOLaiL 

wmion WHOSL COLRielOL'j 41D 
irSDlRLD IN BOailOOD 
sLiiiirR nn-. woru 
SOI \s\ 01 iiir A< COMP \Na ISO works 
w sLi ij I M I u \\i I aisiri 

Fo' the yeais liom seaen to thiiteen one is dependent 
in only on the liilobiogiaphy and on memoianda by his 
1 ithei Wiitten 1 ite in life, the tathei’s leminiscences eould 
nut fall ti) leflect in some measuie the eonsciousness of 
the eminenee the son had attained to, and Spencei’s oavn 
leeolleetions eould not but be colouied by inteipietations 
deiived fioin subsequent expeiience Little piogiess avas 
in ide in loiitine school lessons, yet he acqiiiied an un- 
usual amount ot iniseellaneous infoimation When baiely 
tlcien he ittcnded Di Spui/heini s lectures on Phieno- 
lugy Betoie thiiteen he assisted liis fathei ip piepaiing 
Lxpeiimcnts in physics and eheraistiy foi teaching pin poses 
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With insect and plant life he had an acquaintance far in 
advance of other boys, and was skilled in sketching from 
Natuie. Works of fiction weie paused with zest Left 
much to himself, the tendency to dwell with his own 
thoughts was stiengthened. On the intellectual side one 
of the chief results of his father’s tiaining was the habit it 
fostered of evei seeking an explanation of phenomena, 
instead of relying on authoiity — of legaiding everything 
as naturally caused, and not as the result of supernatural 
agency On the moial side its weakest featuie was the 
encoui agement it give to the inheient tendency of a head- 
stiong boy to set aiilhoiitj at defiance When taking 
account of the foimitive agencies that shaped the boy’s 
chaiactei one must be u in mind that he shaied little m 
games with those of his own age, so that the influences 
which the young aic iisuilly subjected to by association 
with one anothei weie in his case compaiativelv slight. He 
w'as much w'lth gi own-up people, most ot them of maiked 
individuality Fiom his lemmiscenccs of his giandpaients 
one may infei that, with one exception, ihev excited in him 
a feeling of awe, such as would be a buiici to close and 
affectionate inteicouise His giandfathei Spencei was a 
“melancholy-looking old rain “ I nevei saw him laugh ” 
In an oidinau bo), the impiession pioduced bv the failing 
faculties 01 oddities ot iged lelitives is eounlei leted by 
the buoyxint, objective spmts ot vouth In the case of a 
thoughtful boy, living mostly with gi own-up people, listen- 
ing to and taking pait m then seiious conveisation, it is 
difleient. As legaids the influence, both moial and intel- 
lectual, of his uncles and his tathci, it is haidly possible to 
oveiestimate it fowaicls cuiicnt opinions then attitude 
was invauably ciitical, then conclusions being leached by 
lefeience to undei lying piinciples, not to authoiity Raiely 
weie then discussions enlivened by lightei touches of wit 
01 humour. Teiiibly in earnest, they did not debate for 
debating’s sake 01 foi victory Liteiatuie, liistoiy, and fine 
ait concerned them less than scientific, icligious, and social 
questions, which weie discussed m the bov s he 11 mg tiom 
day to day. Thus eaily weie sown the seeds ot that inteiest 
in social, political, and leligious topics which he letainecl to 
the last. 
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.doors he was allowed to follow his bent — a liberty which 
on one occasion would have cost him his life but for the 
presence of mind and courage of George Holme, then a lad 
some years his senior. Fishing was already a favourite 
pursuit, the Derwent as it flowed through the town being 
easy of access. One daj’, when fishing from the roadway 
that crossed the stream near the canal and weir, he lost his 
balance, fell into the stream just where the water rushed out 
with considerable force from beneath the roadway, and 
was carried rapidly down. Hearing a shout among the 
bystanders, George Holme, who was on the other side, 
looked up and saw a boy being swiftly carried away. 
Instantly he ran along the right bank, throwing off his 
jacket as he ran, plunged into the stream and swam across 
to intercept the struggling bov, whom he seized and with 
difficulty brought safely to the bank. Thus began an 
acquaintanceship which in due course ripened into a warm 
and life-long friendship. On a specially bound copy of his 
works presented to Mr. Holme in 1893 one may read on 
the fly-leaf of the first volume the grateful inscription ; — 

FROM 

HERBERT SPENCER 

TO HIS OLD FRIEND 

GEORGE HOLME 

WUilOU'I WHOSE COl/RAOEOUS .AID 
RENDERED IN BOYHOOD 

NEITHER THIS WORK 
NOR -A.NY OF THE ALCOMI’ANYINO WORK-, 

WOULD EVER II.WE E.XISTED. 

For the years from seven to thirteen one is dependent 
mainly on the Autobiography and on memoranda by his 
father. Written late in life, the father’s reminiscences could 
not fail to reflect in some measure the consciousness of 
the eminence the son had attained to, and Spencer’s own 
recollections could not but be coloured by interpretations 
derived from subsequent experience. Little progress was 
made in routine school lessons, yet he acquired an un- 
usual amount of miscellaneous information. When barely 
eleven he attended Dr. Spurzheini’s lectures on Phreno- 
logy. Before thirteen he assisted his father ip preparing 
experiments in physics and chemistry for teaching purposes. 
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With insect and plant life he had an acquaintance far in 
advance of other boys, and was skilled in sketching from 
Natuie. Works of fiction weie perused with zest Left 
much to himself, the tendency to dwell with his own 
thoughts was strengthened. On the intellectual side one 
of the chief results of his father’s ti aining was the habit it 
fostered of ever seeking an explanation of phenomena, 
instead of relying on authoiity — of regarding eveiything 
as naturally caused, and not as the lesult of supernatural 
agency. On the nioial side its x^eakest featuie was the 
encouiagement it gaxe to the inheient tendency of a head- 
stiong boy to set iiithoiitx at defiance When taking 
account of the foimitixe agencies that shaped the boy’s 
chaiactei one must bcu in mind that he shaied little in 
games with those of his own igc, so that the influences^ 
which the young aic usually subjected to by association 
with one anothei wcie m his case compaialixelv slight. He 
was much XVI th gioxxn-up people, most ol them of maiked 
individuality Fiona his icmmiscenccs of his giandpaients 
one may inf ei that, with one exception, thej excited m him 
a feeling of axxe, such as xxould be a baiuei to close and 
affectionate inteicomse His giandtathei Spencei xxas a 
“ melancholy-looking old man "I nexei saw him laugh.” 
In an ordinaiy bo), the impiession pioduced bv the failing 
faculties 01 oddities of iged lelitixes is countei leted by 
the buoyant, objectixe spuits ot vouth. In the case of a 
thoughtful boy, living mostly' xx ith gi oxx n-up people, listen- 
ing to and taking pait in then seiious conxeisation, it is 
ditteient. As legaids the influence, both moial and intel- 
lectual, ot his uncles .ind his lathci, it is haidly possible to 
oxeiestmiate it. Toxx uds cuiienl opinions then attitude 
xx'as invaiiably ciitical, then conclusions being leached by 
lefeience to undei lying punciples, not to authoiity Raiely 
xxeie then discussions enlixened by lightei touches of wit 
01 humoui. Teiiibly in earnest, they did not debate for 
debating’s sake 01 foi xictory. Literatuie, histoiy, and hne 
ait concerned them less than scientific, leligious, and social 
questions, xxhich xxcie discussed m the box’s heaiing tiom 
day to day. Thus eaily weie sown the seeds of that inteiest 
in social, political, and lehgious topics xvhich he letained to 
the last. 
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Meanwhile, his education in the scholastic sense was daily 
becoming a more pressing matter. He was now thirteen ; 
independent and self-willed ; witli a decided predilection 
for certain subjects not included in the school curriculum 
of those days, and a stilt more decided aversion to certain 
other subjects then deemed important for every boy to 
know ; fonder of things than words ; more inclined to think 
for himself than to acquaint himself with the thoughts of 
others. How to deal with such a boy was calculated to 
rouse serious reflections in the father and the uncles. As 
Huxley said on reading the account of Spencer’s boyhood 
and youth in the Aiitohiogmpliy : “Men of that force of 
character, if they had been less wise and less self-restrained, 
would have played the deuce with the abnormal chicken 
hatched among them."' 

A letter from the parsonage of Hinton Charterhouse 
suggested a way out of the difficulty. Rev. Thomas 
Spencer and his wife had “ several times wished to have 
one of our little nephews with us, and as we know you 
cannot spare Herbert, who is a great help to his mother 
and a comfort to you both, I have considered little Henry 
the next one we would like to fix upon." Herbert's parents 
at once proposed to send him, they taking Henry — “a nice 
arrangement for all parties” it was thought. The “nice 
arrangement'’ was soon to be disturbed. Nothing had been 
said about it to Herbert, who accompanied his parents on 
what he thought was a plea.sant holiday. A few days after 
his arrival his uncle .-et him to learn Euclid. That was bad 
enough. lJut when, about a month later, he was told that 
he was not l(j return home with Ins parent.s, his feelings 
were very biller. Accustomed as he h.id been to lake part 
in the discussion of family affairs, here was a matter in 
which he had the best right to take part, settled two months 
ago without his knowledge ! Distaste for study and dislike 
to restraint, both pretty strong feelings, had a powerful ally 
in this sense of unfair treatment. The consequences were 
soon to appear. Early one morning, within two weeks of 
his parents’ return, without a hint of his intention, he left 
the house and set out for Derby. Of his adventures on that 


' Life of Professor Huxley, ii., 14C ; Autobiojirupliy , i,, 78-90. 
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and the two following da\s — giaphically depicted by him- 
self in the Aiiiobio^infliv (1, 95-7) — many will shaie the 
opinion expiessed b\ Mi Fiancis Gallon’ “Gieat as is 
the wondei and admnation c\citcd by youi lalei achieve- 
ments, they haidly exceed that 1 felt at the account of the 
thii teen-yeai-old boy, when heait sick and staiving, walking 
48 miles on one day, 47 on the next, and the balance of the 
distance to be tia\elled on the thud It is mai\ellous ” 

\o attempt was m idt b\ uncle oi lunt to oieitake the 
lun-away — a neglect txpl lined though not pi^tified bj the 
indignation felt at the innilt he h id heaped upon them. 
His mothei was ".ishaincd and moitified at Hei belt’s rais- 
eonduct,” and his I itliei pissed “the whole of the night 
without sleep, luiuiniting on the ehaiactei and prospects of 
ray untow aid son ’’ Both tiied to enlist the sympathies of 
the uncle and aunt on behalt of the boy, who “seemed 
almost disti acted ’’ 

I isked him (wiote his lilliei) how he could ict so un- 
kiiidh to \ou lie leplied I know it is \ei\ wiong but 

I felt as I could not help it 01 else all the wa\ that 1 
was eoming, I kept on eisiiig ind thinking what would become 
of me ’ * I am siii e s i\ s he, w ith much emphasis, “ I 

don’t know what will become ot me I know m\ uncle 
and aunt wish me well and I should ha\e maii\ adrantages 
m my teaming if I had stopped But e\en thing is so ditterent 
I can’t beai it, and if ^ ou w ill but let me stop at home I mean to 
woik haidei than I e\ei did betoie But ' said I you know 
\ oui uncle understands L itm much bettei than I do, and that 
isreiy desirable foi you -kee it was the Latin that made me 
think so ot home, loi 1 thought I should ne\ei be able to beai 
staying in my bediooni b\ ni\sell ill the wintei studying m^ 
Latin Gi animal It w is ditteieiit with iu\ Geometiy, I was 
beginning to be \ei\ tone! ot Euclid Eieiy thing is so 

different, I neiei knew what home w is till now and if you 
will only tiy me I’ll be i \ii\ diiteient boy tioin what I was 
befoie I went ” 

Within a fortnight he wms again at Hinton. “ His 
mannei e\ei since his aiiiial,’’ his uncle wrote, “has been 
paiticulaily pleasing Theie is a quietness about him and 
an e\ident desiie to be satisfied.’’ About Latin he tells his 
fathei : “You will peihaps be suipiised when 1 tell you 
that I begin to like it bettei ’’ Fiench wms taken up with 
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the New Yeai, and Gieek in Match That he liad no 
aptitude for the clasbics, but studied tiiein fioin a bense of 
duty, IS showm by a lettei to his uncle dining a visit home 
m the autumn “ As I now' see that the dead languages 
aie so useful in almost e\ciy science, I have made a 
determination to conquei them if possible ’ Notwithstand- 
ing thi‘- determination, the task was eventually given up as 
hopeless. 

The impoitance of a coiiect, cleai, and foicible style 
was frequentlv touched upon in lettei s fiom his fathei Yet 
it IS snipiising how little stiess was laid b\ eithei fathei oi 
uncle on geneial leading. His lettei^, though not unfre- 
quently maned b} misspelling, fault} giammai, and hasty 
composition, aie, neieitheless, m both mattei and foim, 
lemaikable pioductions foi abovof fiom thiiteen to sixteen 
“You said in }oui last lettei \oii would ha\e sent me a 
list of the woidb 1 spelt wiong, onl} tint jon thought it 
would be unwelcome, do not think so, as 1 am \eiy 
desitous of irapiOMiig m my spelling Not that his fathei 
was remiss in lault-hnding, foi he w is a constant and 
unspaiing ciitic Slioitlj aftei the iiin-away adventiue. 
Algebra had been taken up with zest Piesently his uncle 
w’lote : “ H'S talents foi Mathematics, 1 should say, aie of 
a aery high oidei ’ boi Ti igonomctiy he expiessed 
“delight," “foi that is mv fctling tow aids it." The sixth 
book of Euclid he did not like so well is the first foui 
books, “ because I do not think the demonstrations are so 
palpable as in lliosc books” As loi aiithmetic “I am 
principalK delacient in the ludiincntal paits, and as it will 
be a gi eat inconteniencc to me it etcr I become a teachei 
to be deficient in those paits, 1 intend to piactise these 
when I have con\enient oppoitunities ” Under his father’s 
guidance he began Peispective, and “was much surprised 
to find that the principle was so \ery simple, and the only 
difficulty that I have yet had is in the application of this 
principle, which requires to be difteient in almost every 
problem, which will be a very good thing to rouse the 
powers of invention, which in me are lather dormant.” 
Early in May, 1835, he had said : “ I am able to do 
problems much better than equations for two reasons : 
first, because I take a greatei interest in problems as being 
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something that rei^nives ingcnuityancl not merely mechanical 
exertion of the mind j and secondly, because in problems 
there are seldom such complicated equations as those that 
are given as equations.” 

“Be sure to place the arl of sketching from nature first ” 
was his father’s repeated advice. In 1834 he made a sketch 
of his uncle’s house, in which he thought he had "suc- 
ceeded pretty well.” A year later he sent home a plan 
of the parsonage and grounds, " as 1 think it may be 
pleasing to my grandmother and amusing to Henry [whom 
he was wont to call 'the usurper’ for having taken his 
place], and perhaps improving to myself.” 

From home he wrote to his uncle in the autumn of 1835 • 

Since I wrote you I have been chiefly studying chemistry. 
. . . I found the subject of crystallization very interesting 
indeed. Since I have been at home I have had many inter- 
esting discussions with my father on natural and moral 
philosophy. On one occasion I asked him his opinion on that 
subject which we were discussing one day at Hinton, I mean 
the theory of friction in some instances being caused by 
attraction. 

The time not given up to mental improvement was 
occupied by pursuits, few of which could be called recre- 
ations. Though not insensible to its value, his uncle's view 
of life was loo serious to leave much room for play as 
now understood. The future preacher of the gospel of 
relaxation was brought up to seek rela.Kalion in doing 
something useful. And, indeed, he was always ready to 
work in the garden or in the house. In painting the gates 
his “ everyday clothes were so soiled that my uncle has 
purchased me another pair, the jacket and waistcoat of 
which are of middling priced blue cloth and the trousers of 
corduroy.” Here was a chance for his father. "There was 
an expression in your letter ‘ a pair of clothes ’ we thought 
remarkable. What should it have been ? ” With the house- 
hold he identified himself. Certain alterations in the house 
“ we ” found to be great improvements. “ We have been 
very busy buying and distributing the clothes for the 
clothing club, so that I have hardly any time to myself.” 
Opportunities for fishing or riding were seldom missed. 
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“I have been leainintf to skail, and although I hi\e not 
skaited moie than seven houis 1 have made gieat piogiess 
and shall soon be able to skait well ; indeed, inv uncle says 
I ought to do so as vou wete so good a skaitei ’ His uncle 
bought hnu a pan of quoits ' But I hope it will be, as 
I feel it ought to he, m3’ great aim to saciifice the pleasuie 
of playing with them when 1 can be of any use to 3’ou 

His tempeiament bi ought him into tiequent colli'.ion 
with those about him His deep-seated disitgaid of au- 
thoritv was held in ehcck b\ the stinng lule of his uncle, 
who w’lole towaids the elose ol ib3^ “His conduct the 
last tew months is quite changed liom what it was 
formerl} , he is ciuite ti actable, and I ha\e scaicely seen 
an instance of bad tempei showing itselt toi a long time ’’ 
Again “ M3’ authorita o\u him is gicat ind I am quite 
satisfied with his obedience to me, but I fear he would 
not submit himself in like mannci to anv othei person ’ 
Duiii^ his uncle’s ficquent absences liom home he was 
apt to become “eeic unmanagable )ust before he left 
flinton his uncle wrote "There is t more becoming 
deteience to the opinions of othei s A lesidence 

with his mother will soon bung back the self-w’ill which 
marked his chai acter so strongly’ w hen he came here . 

He must pait with some of his confidence in his own 
judgment " 

Confidence in his own judgment — the othei side of his 
disregard foi authoiity — was apt to show itselt in a dicta- 
torial tone towaids othei \oung people , not accompanied, 
howevei, by any dSsiie to hianmze o\ei them. Had he 
been sent to a laige school, this feiture would ha\e been 
toned down, the application of i widei standaid to his 
own achievements would hace diminished his super- 
abundant self-confidence. Satisfaction with himself is 
show’ll in the early stages of almost every new acqui/ement. 
He piided himself on his lapidly acquired pioficiency in 
skating As for chess, “ I am become so skilful as to 
sometimes beat my uncle w’lth an equal number of pieces.” 
"I have now become acquainted with all the etiquette of 
dinner parties, having been at five or six large ones since 
1 came here ” Soon after taking up TT igonometry h‘e 
w’rote : "I believe I am now thoioughly master of it, and 
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I could do any question in it ” He needed his father’s 
lemindei “Your faults anse from too high an opinion 
of your own attainments." This self-confidence was the 
natuial accompaniment of a poweiful intellect uoiking 
fieely. When a mind of lemaikable oiiginality is set 
to acquiie knowledge at fixed tunes and in accoi dance 
with piesciibed meUiods, not only is the icsult often 
nieagie and the exeicise distasteful, but confidence in 
itself IS liable to be shaken And, indeed, now and again 
we do meet with a ditfidencc contiasling stiangely with 
his wonted coinplacencs 


I hue been \ei\ much conceined lately at finding myself 
so liible to foi.,et whit I hue Icuncd ind ha\e often tiied to 
account loi it, but hue iie\ci been ible M\ fathei sa\s it is 
because I do not sullicicatly lue m the subject, as he expiesses 
it , that IS, that I do not continu ill\ employ' my mind in think- 
ing upon yyfiat I haye leunt , md I begin to think that he is 
light 

Again I intend to apply to im studies yiitli gieater iigour 
than I h.ue yet done and I hope my resolution y\ill not fail 
me I think that a gieat obstacle to my getting on fast is a 
yyant of a ceitain degiee of eneigy m pui suing my studies, and 
I hope tint when I haye oieicomc my lepugnance to haid 
study 1 shall be able to become in most lespects what you and 
my fathei clesiie 

And in 1836 I ha\e not yet been able to oieiconie that 
feeling that I was mentionmg m m\ last lettei ot an inability 
to apply my self diligently to my subject , I do not seem to 
haie stiength of mind enough to oieicome m\ idle inclinations, 
and I begin to be feaitul tint I shill toiget i gieit pait of 
what I h ue learned 

To this want of eneigy he otlcn lecuis, confessing him- 
self “ at a loss to account foi it ’ His good intentions aie 
cjuaintly cvpiessed in some of his Ictleis duiing 1833 and 
1834, in yyluch he subscubes hmisclt “Yoni intended 
obedient son," 01 “ Youi atlcctionatc and impioving son." 
Too much both moi illy and intellectually w.is expected of 
a boy of fiom .thiitccn to sixteen, and too httfc account 
was taken of his sti iking indiMdnality, but foi which he 
could not have held his own against the supei abundance 
of exhoitation and advice to which, m season and out of 
season, he yyas subjected 
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Writing about his own father Sir Leslie Stephen says' ; 
“ My father’s fine taste 'and his sensitive nature made him 
tremblingly alive to one risk. He shrunk from giving us 
any inducement to lay bare our own religious emotions. 
To him and to our mother the needless revelation of the 
deeper feelings seemed to be a kind of spiritual indelicacy.” 
Not so Herbert Spencer’s father. To earnest entreaties that 
he would lay bare his innermost feelings, Herbert was far 
from being responsive ; but in one letter tOctober, 1833) he 
expresses gratitude for his f.ither’s solicitude. ‘‘ 1 can only 
attribute it to his sincere desire foi my welfare, of which 1 
am convinced from the good advice given, and hope with 
the help of the Almighty to follow it.” Such a response 
went to his mother’s heart. His falhei wished to know 
"the reigning principle” th.it caused him to behave well 
during his uncle’s absence at Christmas, of the same year. 
“ I hope you will examine yourself closely and tell me 
without reserve what the motive was.” Herbert’s reply is 
not forthcoming, but in a letter from his father mention is 
made of it and of the pleasure it gave to his sick mother. 
In February, 1835, after insisting on " the great necessity of 
e.xamining the nature and state of your own mind,” his 
father appears to lose patience with his son’s reticence. 
“ Talk to me upon these subjects, either say that you can 
or you can not understand what I mean.” To this he 
replies : 

You ask me whether I can understand the feelings oi 
returning life and apply them to my own case which you 
mention. I can, and I see that it applies very well to my case ; 
but, however, I must conclude, as 1 have not much more time, 
and I will tell you more about my feelings in my next. 

P.S. — Send me word how you like Dash, and whether 
you perceive the faculties in him that you expected. 

His “ next,” (at any rate the next letter that has been 
preserved) not having given the promised account of his 
“ feelings,” his father expresses dissatisfaction. “ I don’t 
think so w'ell of your letter-writing as I did. I hope in your 
next you will answer all the questions that you are behind. 


’ Lif( of Sir James Fits- James Stephen, p. 63. 
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You have now had abundance of tune.” His reluctance to 
unbosom himself on leligious matters was not due to lack 
of affection foi and conhdence in his patents. Except 
leligion, which few bojs catc to expatiate upon, theie was 
no subject which he did not uiile about in the fiankest 
mannei. In the savings and doings of his patents he evei 
took a lively inteicsl ” I was \eiy much pleased,” he wiote 
to his fathei, “when 1 iccened youi lettei, and still moie so 
when I lead the news it cont lined, and I am \eiy .inxious to 
heal whethei this little sislci ot mine is still alne and is 
likely to continue with iis, and also to know how my inothei 
IS going on.” When the baby died he expressed his soirow, 
both on his paients’ account and on his own “I should 
be much delighted to ha\c had a little sistei to amuse when 
I came home. ' 

Tow aids the end ot 1835 he m.tde his earliest attempt to 
wiite toi the picss Ills dcsciiption of his feelings on hist 
seeing himself m punt may be compaied with what he 
wiote sixty jeais lalci on completing the SMithetic 
Philosophy '■ 


to Ills F VI III K 

huiiKin 1836 

But now toi the siiliicct th it his been so much eiinio=sing 
ni\ mind of kite, vou must know that whit with ni\ unde 
wilting his pamphlet iiid aiticlcs in the newsp.ipcis 6 cc 6 cc 
I began to tlimk ot tning mv hand at wiiting something [list 

<it this luiictuic a new miga/inc w.is st.iited \tlei 

some coiisideiation 1 sent an ailnic on those little boats which 
wc discoveiecl when I was tiving to ci\stalh/c salt I did not 
tell this to mv uncle and unit loi fc 11 th it w\ ailiiL would not 

appeal 111 the magi/nic but now it is published and atlci a 

little seaich as soon <is I could get hold ot the m.iga/mc, I found 
;//V at tide looking veiv piettv "^ou mav imagine mv delight 
when I hist saw it I began shouting and eapeimg about the 
loom until mv uncle and .luiit did not know what was amiss 
but thej weie veiv much suipiised and pleased when I showed 
them H/v aiticle And now that I hive staited I intend 

to go on wilting thmo fo* this raaga/me now and then, and m 
the next numbei will be m> second attemjit In this same 
numbei that mine was in theie was i veiv ignoiant and pic 


' Principles of Soitology, 111 , preface dated August, 1896 
’ The Bath and West of England MagaautL, staited in January, 1836 
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judiced article on the Poor Laws, which I intend to reply to. 

I suppose I shall be getting quite proud very soon ; indeed 
upon reading the above over I find that it savours a good deal 
of it, but I must try to strive against it as well as I can. 

In his letter on the Poor Laws, which appeared in the 
March number, he says of the “ very ignorant and pre- 
judiced article ” : 

There are many assertions without a proof ; these I pass 
over ; but there are also assertions directly opposed to the truth 
of Scripture, and to these I shall brieHy allude. . . . The 
whole system of Man’s responsibility, and of his future reward 
or punishment, depending upon his being “ diligent in business, 
fen-ent in spirit, serving the Lord,” seems completely set aside 
by your reasoning. 

He was getting anxious to return home and had written 
about it in a way his father did not like, as being dis- 
courteous to his uncle. “ I think you must have misunder- 
stood my letter and have thought that 1 meant more than 
I did ; all I did mean in what 1 had written was that as I 
should have my time more at my own disposal, it would be 
better for me to be at home. 1 own that in some parts 
I said stronger things than 1 ought to have done, and that 
on the whole 1 made the thing appear more than it really 
was, and I am very sorry for it.” 

Reaching home about the middle of 1836, he lost no 
time in settling down to regular study, mainly in arithmetic, 
hand-writing, and composition. He was now between 
sixteen and seventeen, and the choice of a profession was 
becoming a matter of urgency. This hail often been talked 
about during the iDi tcediug three years. As early as March, 
1834, he had written to his father ; “ Aunt has been thinking 
that the medical profession would suit me as well as any- 
thing, and as to myself, either that or following in your 
steps would be what 1 should prefer. . . . Send me your 
opinion, which would be the best of the two, in your 
next letter.” His uncle William strongly favoured teaching. 
His father’s reply showed the characteristic want of decision 
when face to face with an important practical question. 
“ After all it is a subject that more immediately concerns 
yourself than any one else. ... It is a difficult ques- 
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tion, and one which should not hastily be answered.” It 
was not hastily answered — remained, in fact, unanswered 
when he left Hinton for good. Shortly after he went home 
a friend suggested engineering, about which he wrote to his 
father, then absent on holiday ; ” I had not thought of it 
before, but since I have thought of it [I] think it would be 
a very eligible profession for me . . . since it is just 
the kind of thing for which m}' past studies have fitted me." 
He had to wait sixteen months before the opportunity 
arose for giving effect to the suggestion. Meanwhile, in 
accordance with his father’s wi.shes, he assisted in his uncle 
William’s .school, and afterwards in that of Mr. Mather. 
In the Aiifobiography (i., 122-4) discusses the probability 
of success or of failure had he taken to teaching. From 
the fact that he heads the chapter “A False Start” it may 
be gathered that he did not think success very probable. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ENGINEERING. 

(Xpwmbc-r m7—Apiil 1841.) 

Spencek had not been long on the staff of the London 
and Birmingham Railway, which he joined in November, 
1837, before he showed that he was not to be an un- 
thinking follower of routine. “An improvement in the 
colouring of the drawings of cast-iron,” is mentioned in an 
early letter home. Within a few months he was put in 
charge of the approaches to the Harrow Road bridge, with 
about eighty men under him. It is interesting to note how, 
after experience in the measurement of brickwork at this 
bridge, the future opponent of the metric system resolved 
“ to have a foot-rule made divided into decimals instead of 
into inches.” “ 1 am tiying to bring decimal arithmetic 
into use as much as possible.” What spare time he had 
was not idled away. “ I always find myself much moi’e 
comfortable and my head much clearer when 1 have spent 
part of the day in studying mathematics, so that 1 have 
made it an invariable rule lately to employ part of my time 
each day in that way.” 

His ability ajid conscientiousness, joined to the long- 
standing friendship between the Fox and Spencer families, 
stood him in good stead when the consti uction staff came 
to be reduced. He was offered an appointment on the 
Gloucester and Birmingham Railway. “ The advantages of 
my new situation would be increased salary, great chance 
of promotion, having a good master to serve, and, to crown 
all, Mr. Fox say.s, if 1 do not like it 1 may come back to 
him. 1 want to have your opinion and advice about it ; 
write as soon as possible.” As usual, his father shirked the 
responsibility on the plea of being busy, leaving his uncle 


Note. — Autobiography, i., chaps, ix., x., xi. xii. 
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William to send a leply, which was in favoui of acceptance. 
When he enteied upon his duties at Worcester in September, 
1838, he was exercised about the wisdom of the step he had 
taken “Do I stand the best chance w'lth a dowmiight 
clevei man like Mi. Fo\ 01 with one more in the common 
w'ay, as 1 iindei stand Captain Mooisom to he ^ ” Though 
annoved to hnd “that, if theie is much woik to be done 
in a bhoit time, we aie obliged to lemain till late in the 
evening,” vet “ tiie moie I sec ot engineeiing the more I 
like it, no othei piofession would have suited me so well.” 
Hib old diawings seemed “\ciy lubbisliing things now : I 
should be quite ishanied to show them as my diawings.” 
“ I believe I am consideied the neatest diaugbtsman in the 
staff, though pel haps not the quickest” “We have had a 
contioversy in the office of whicli 1 was tlie oiigin, about 
the piopei foim of a shidow,’ in a given case Con- 
troveisies weie likelv to aiise among ofhceis one of whom 
was so intellectually keen, so wanting in lelicence, and so 
aigumentative as Spencei. Mi. Mosse, peihaps in 1904 
the only suivivoi of those who seived with him at 
Woicestei, vviites to me: “ Foi some eighteen months I 
vvoiked W'lth him at the \amt iiibh. Spencei 's office 

comiades found him an .igieeable mm, tliough we thought 
him a little bumptious, and we chaflcd him somewhat on 
his foithcoming book.” The woild piesented too many 
seiious questions to his active mind to allow ot inleiest 
being taken 111 the liivolities of his binthei officeis. Dis- 
cussions with his tathei weic among his gieate-.t pleasuies, 
full advantage being taken ot eveiy oppoitunity As it in 
levenge loi the way he had been bidgeied in the Hinton 
daj's, he again and .igam calls his lathei to account foi 
not ansvveiing his questions. His Ictteis home weie full 
of leflections on the pioblems of scientilic, piofessional, 
01 human inteiest that occupied bis thoughts. “ I do not 
know w'hat my niothei will say to such a mathematical 
lettei as this,” was a leniiik he might hive made legaidmg 
more lettei s than one 

To His Fviiiik 

19 fmiuaiy, 1839 

I have found out the giand pimuple ol the pi ejection of 
shadows. . . I feel almost ceitain ot its coiiectness To 
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make myself still more satisfied I have made a model in paste- 
board and I lind that the real shadow is as exactly as possible 
what I had made it by projection. 

18 XinYiiihcr, 1839. — The last drawing I have made was one 
for a double swing bridge of about 50 feet span from centre to 
centre of turnplate. . . . You ma\- imagine that I had some 
difficulty in constructing it in such a manner that the two sides 
should remain in equilibrium on their centres ; I discovered, 
however, a very simple and satisfactory mode of doing it which 
I will e.xplain to you at Christmas. I am just about to com- 
mence another drawbridge, which is to be upon the lifting 
instead of the swinging plan. 

^ March, 1840. — I am going on swimmingly with this affair of 
the Worcester bridge ; some time after I had finished the rough 
drawing from the measurements I took, I received Captain 
Moorsom’s directions to get out drawings after a certain design 
of his own. I, not exactly liking this plan of his and thinking 
that a much stronger and more economical might be adopted, 
was so bold as to write to him and projiose a plan of my own. 
I rather expected that he might be angry at my being so 
impertinent, but, however, he took it very kindly and seems 
almost to prefer my plan to his own ; at any rate he has 
desired me to get out drawings for both plans ancl leave it to be 
subsequently decided which is to be adopted. 

Captain INIoorsom had asked his opinion on a design for 
protecting the retaining wall of the old castle of Shrewsbury. 
This “ I pretty much approved of, not seeing any better 
method with the same outlay of money. This ■ evening, 
however, I was strolling along the banks of the Teme, 
making sundry observations on the effects of the stream 
under various circumstances, and, noting all the phenomena 
with the eye of an engineer, it struck me in connection with 
some of the results I then came to that a more efficient and 
I believe a more economical plan might be adopted in the 
case of Shrewsbury." Captain Moorsom, however, liked 
bis own plan better and set Spencer to write a specification 
for it. “ This was the first thing of the kind I had ever 
done, and 1 had no data to go by, so tiiat I was left entirely 
to my own resources (just what I like).” 

Towards official superiors, not less than towards fellow- 
officers, his critical attitude exhibited itself. Their pro- 
fessional ability “elicits but little praise from me or from 
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any one who is beliind the scenes.” On more than one 
occasion he mentions what he sarcastically calls, “a pretty 
bit of engineering,” due, as he points out, to miscalculation 
or to ignorance of physical principles. His scrupulous 
conscientiousness made it impossible for him to take things 
easily. On being sent to complete sundry works that had 
been left undone, he tells his father ; “ I do not expect to 
have a very pleasant time of it; taking. up other people's 
jobs is not the pleasantest thing in the world. I hear that 
there is a great deal to do, and if I find that there is more 
than 1 can manage or that the confusion makes me over- 
anxious (as I think it very likeh' will) I shall give it up.” 
His anxiety in connection with the rebuilding of the bridge 
carrying the railway over the river Avon at Defford gave 
rise to the nickname " Defford ” being given him by his 
brother officers. 

" My inventive facultie-' ” he tells his father in May, 
1840, “ are considerably on the increase. I have two very 
nice little contrivances to explain to you.” One of these was 
called the “ Velocimeter,” the other the " D\’namometer " 
— the former for measuring the velocity and the latter for 
measuring the tractive force of an engine. In November 
he writes: “I have just invented another little instrument. 
... It is another application of that grand principle of 
similar triangles which I seem to be rather felicitous in 
making use of. The object i'' to reduce any quantities of 
one denomination to the equivalent values in another.”^ 
Another matter to which his inventive powers were directed 
was an application of electro-magnetism his father had 
thought of. In INIay, 1840, he writes : “If I have not a 
prospect of a good berth when iny present engagement 
expires, I think it would be worth while to set about it in 
earnest.” In sacrificing railway engineering for this he was 
of opinion that there was “ very little to lose, and n great 
prospect of* a great gain.” Early in 1841 he busied himself 
with the apparatus for the experiment, his father urging 
secrecy. 

For Art he had little time, but in October, 1840, he 
writes : “ Do you know that I have been attempting to take 


‘ Autobiography, i.. Appendix D. p, 525. 
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piofiles latel\, ind with miith ointci success than I 
expected” Again "You niiv laugh at mj taking pio- 
files, but I can issuit jou that I ha\c had consideiable 
success ” 

Wilting toi the pitss w is in ibecance Soon ittci 
joining Ml Fox’s office, to an enquin trom his tathei 
whether he hid sent anxthing to the Mtihaiiic'', Miigaziiie 
he leplied "I hue hid mv attention so much diawn off 
bv othei things tint I hid ne\ei thought of it until )oii 
mentioned it in eourkttci Since then 1 have turned the 
thing o\ei in nu mind ind I think, with vour approval 
I shill send in iccount ot i little discover}' 1 have made 
since I have been in London The account ot the "little 
diseoveiv vv n not -^ent, hovvevei , ind, indeed, b} 1840 
he had come to think the pigcs ot the MiLliatiid Magazine 
haidl} suitable loi the contiibutions of 1 promising young 
engineei “ 1 do not halt like the Mlc/uUiu s Magazint foi 
ilthough it miv cunt iin some good things it has also the 
univeisil eh 11 letei ot publishing i consideiable poition of 
hash, which piieticillv deducts fiom the ciedit of the 
sensible uticles Besides in iitick on " Skew Arches’ in 
the Cl il J nguiiLi and luhthcts 'jounial foi Mav, 1839, 
theie w IS one on i "Geometiicil riieoiem,” in the sime 
jouin il foi Juh, 1840 

His lieilth, although oceujsving innie of his thoughts 
than Is usu il with voung men, vv is, in the whole, satis- 
tactoiv The intei iction ol bodv ind mind is alieady a 
tiequent topic Ihus iftei a spell of haid woik "The 
effect of the ovei-exei lion showed itsell in depiession of 
spiiitsanda const int leelin,, ol diss itist letion with m}self, 
ind i moie than usu il lepetition of the feai (which 1 have 
oeeasionallv felt toi the last loui 01 five years) that my 
mind was not so vigoious and acute, noi my memoiy so 
letentive as it once was’ Eailv m 1840 he is convinced 
that inciease in weight ‘ is the cause of ni} having been so 
stupid foi the 1 ist h ill veu ’ 

Has sclf-depieci ition is ditheult to leconcile with the 
self-confidence he usuallv showed His Dynamometei 
“ would leave Di Lai dner and his experiments quite in the 
back giound ’ "I don’t know what Can’s is, but 1 cm 
back mine foi accuracy and convenience ” Of his essay 
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on the setting out of ciiives, lead to the Enginecis’ Club, 
he flatteied himi>elf that “it was one of the most complete 
papeis that has been lead since the institution has been 
originated”* Again “I believe that had 1 a little moie 
knowledge of the geneial loutine of business, I should be 
able to manage the lesident engineeiship quite as efficiently 
as IS done in eithei of the divisions of this line ” 


1 o ms P'vi 111 K 

11 lAm/i. 1839 

Do ^011 know I lia\L latch obsci\cd that in iiian\ ot those 
things in which \on alwa\s said I was dclicient I am lathei 
siipeiioi tootheis , loi inst.ince \ou alwa\s thought I c\plained 
in\ ideas badlj, but whenc\ci ,iii\ in the olhce w int to ha\e 
an\ thing made clcai to them the\ come to me because the\ sa^ 
the\ can undei stand me best 

15 Apitly 1840 — N'otwithslandinq I im piogicssing on the 
whole piettj piospeioush, I do not ltd entiieh satislied with 
nnselt 1 know that I might ha\c m idc beltci use ol m\ lime 
in thewaj ol stud\ and that thcic hi\c been m iin opjioi tumties 
of impioiement 01 ol gaining intoim.ition tint I ha\c let slip , 
,ind the woist pait of it is that this leeling ot dissitisl letion that 
I allude to does not seem to pioduee am beneliei il cllect 

18 famuli \, 1841 — How oltcn I wish now th.it I had made 
moi e diligent use ot im toimei oppoi tunilies ot .leejuiiing inloi 
mation Compai.itneh little is to be done itlei once entenng 
into .ictne lite The t itigne ol bod\ ind mind .ind w.mt ol 
cneigN gencialh unlit loi stiich c\cii [in] the leisuic moments 
It IS ,i gieat pit\ th it ,i lust estim.itc ot the laliic ot knowledge 
IS onh made attei the me.ins of g lining it .ue lost I line 
about come to the conclusion that it is bettei that studies should 
be completed befoie entciing the woilcl and let such enti.uice 
be made latci, lathci than le.ue much to be learned aflei wauls 

S Apiil, 1841 — M\ mind has been loi some time past 111 ,i 
toipid condition, and I am looking foiwaid to the time when 1 
shall shake oil the leeling a \igoious couise ol stiub 

This self-depi eciation does not leflect the estimate m 
which he wms held bv those with whom he woiked. Cap- 
lain Mooisom’s opinion was given in a lettei to his fathei, 


Coinpaie Autobw»taphyy 1 , 153. 
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dated 31SI May^ 1840, across a copy of which Spencer has 
pencilled : “ I have sought in vain for the original of this 
letter among my father’s papers.”' 

Your son Herbert has .... been well brought up, which 
which he owes, I presume, to you, and he seems likely to make 
proper use of the advantage and to carry it on by carefully 
improving himself as he proceeds in life. He has a quick but 
clear and decided wav of gnippling with his subject so as to 
get the precise points carefully, and then he does not lack 
ability or cnergv to carry this subject out t<» its result. . . . 
I trust you will write to Ihm l(i keep him in mind that all these 
matters are but secondary to the great object here, namely 
the provision for an endless hfe. . . . Herbert’s domestic and 
gentlemanly habits appear to remove him Irom many temp- 
tations, and 1 hope the temptation of a mind trusting 011 il'^ own 
strength will not be allowed to assail him. 

In his father's letters during this period religious exhorta- 
tion does not bulk so largely as during the Hinton period. 
Ready to discuss religion as a general question, Spencer 
continued to be proof against appeals to write about his 
own spiritual condition. And while there is no lack of 
evidence that he was inspired by a high moral ideal and 
endeavoured to realise the serious purport of life, there is 
nothing to indicate that he looked to any of the creeds for 
his moral standard, or to the religious emotions for the 
moral sanction. During his first year at Worcester he also 
eschewed political discussion, partly because it interfered 
^with his work and partly because he was “quite satisfied 
that whatever temporary stoppiige-, there may be in the 
progress of Reform, we sliall continii.illy advance towards 
a better state.” Tiiat there wen* natural processes of rectifi- 
cation in society, w.as already an idea familiar to him. 
When, at about the age of twenty, he did take up religion and 
politics, his treatment of them was marked by the same 
disregard of convention and the same desire to get at 
fundamental principles as was his treatment of scientific 
and firofessional matters. His opinions are to be gathered 
only indirectly — from letters written by his friends, in reply' 
to letters of his which, unfortunately, were not preserved. 


' Autobiography^ i., 162. 
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His views about an over-ruling Providence ,may be inferred 

from the letter from Miss printed in the Autobiography 

(i,, 169). E. A. B chaffs him as to the failure of his 

theories of life to help him to face with equanimity the 
worries incident to his profession. “ 1 am, however, very 
glad to find that you are not yet become quite a misanthrope 
in addition to your turn for hypocondriacism.” 

How he came to interest himself in political, social, and 
religious questions in 1S40 can only be conjectured. In 
some respects it may be called a revival of an interest 
awakened during his boyhood at home, and kept alive at 
Hinton. As his prospects in engineering declined, the 
hereditary interest in man and -ociety re-as.serted itself; 
and during the last year on the railway, he was constantly 
discussing these questions with his brother officers and 
friends. It was in vain that Captain Moorsom hoped that 
a troublesome bit of work he had set him would do him 
good “ by taking some of the philosophy out of him." The 
social and political state of the country afforded ample food 
for reflection. The ‘'few remarks on education,’’ which 
he wished to make public, referred, probably, to the scope 
and aim of education rather than to its machinery ; but the 
increase in the Education grant and the formation of the 
Committee of the Privy Council, turned his attention to 
the relation of education to the State. In ecclesiastical 
matters his Nonconformist instincts and training led him 
to watch, here with sympathy and there with disapproval, 
the movements which were convulsing the Church of 
England and the Church of Scotland, as well as the 
measures proposed for dealing with ecclesiastical affairs 
in Ireland. 

Conscious of the family failing, his father was ever 
warning him against outspoken opinionaliveness. When 
the three months’ notice of the termination of his engage- 
ment was received in January, 1841, it was entered in his 
diary: “Got the .sack — very gkid.” In such a mood he 
curtly declined an offer of a permanent tippointment in the 
locomotive service. " I refused it . . . without asking 
what it was” — a remark which called forth reproof from 
his father for his want of good manners. In these later 
months a change had come over his feelings towards his 
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chief, fiom whom he had iecei\cd much kindness, and with 
whom he had been on excellent teims This was a matter 
of much concern to his paients, and Spencei himself in 
after life legietted it ^ The fact was tliat the set-back in 
lailway enteipiise injuiiotibly affected the wdiole staff, and 
it w.is chaiactei istic that he should espouse the cause of 
Ills biothei othceib as cageil^ as it the evil had befallen 
himself That lie pcison.illv hid little oi no giound foi 
complaint is cleai fioin the following cxtiact fiom a lettei 
asking foi a testimoni il . — 

to L VI I u\ Mouksovi 

WoKCisiLk 24 Apni, 1841 

I beg to express m\ sincere thanks toi the uniform kindness, 
and consideiation toi m\ weltaie with which \ou have alwavs 
treated me — and it vt in\ tune I hive not ippeaied suitieientl^ 
sensible of vour good wishes f liope voii will iseulie it [i.ithei] 
to the want ot facililv ot exptession thin to the absence of the 
pioper feeling I sh ill considei mvsclt vtiv loitimate it m aftei 
iite I meet with so iiuicli disinteiestcd ittention to m\ piospeutv 
and h.ippmcss as I hue exptiienccd duimg mv seivice iindei 
vou 


His circle of aceiuaintances was small, haidly going 
bejond his biothei othceis, with only thiee oi tom of 
whom he foimed a fiiendship. Of lady friends he may 
be said to have h<id none until he met Mis Mooisom He 
has told us in the liit<jbioguipli\ (i , 167-70) how, with the 
advent of a niece of Captain Mooisom’s theie came “an 
expeiience which was e|uite new to ’’him Writing to hei 
aftei his letuin to Deibv, he sajs — 

-kccept mv thanks toi the gicat kindness and good will 
that v oil hav e show n me during the tei m oF 0111 acquaintance, 
and believ e me w hen I sa\ that I shall ilw aj s continue to look 
back upon the fiiendship vou have shown to me as an honoui, 
and upon the time that I have spent in voui societv with a 
mixture of pleasuie and legiet 

In spite of his aigumentativene&s, his unsparing criticisms, 
and the unpalatable natuie of some of his opinions, his 
“domestic and gentlemanly habits” — to use an expiession 


' Autobiogruphy, 1 , 157, 161, 183 5. 
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ol Captain Moorbom’i>— t>eciued him the esteem of those 
who knew him intimately If not veiy leady to make new 
friends, he did not for light leasons cast off the old. He 
was not made to be alone Left to himself at Haiiow in 
1838 he came to the conclusion that he would “never do 
fora heimit." At Woicestei his spirits w'eie “apt to get 
low foi w’ant of society,” and he often felt “ a longing for a 
little still ing life ” While he li\cd at Powick it was ditleient. 
With Captain and Mis Mooisom’-> childien he w’as a great 
favouiite “Since 1 hue been at Powiek I lia\e pioved 
the tiiitli of tliat inaMin ‘the waj to the motliei’s lieait is 
thiough hei childien’, toi, 111 consequence, 1 believe, of 
my being a tavouiite with the Captini’s little ones, I have 
become so with Mooi-'Orn At no piecioiis peiiod 
had tlieie been any oppoitunitv ot levealing that fondness 
for childien which icmained with him thiough hte. Like 
the author of Alice- in Woitiici Iniul, he was fondei ot girls 
than of boys. 

Heietuined home m time toi his 21st biithdaj. Since 
he left it three and a half yeais befoie he had gone thiough 
a \aiiety of expciitnces, which had not been lost upon 
him. His chaiactei had de\ eloped in iiumeious wa^s He 
had seemed a gtasp ot mathematical and phjsical pim- 
ciples, his inventive poweis had enjoxed scope foi exercise, 
he had gained a fan knowledge ot ceitain biancho of 
engineeimg and an acquuntance with the loutine of im- 
poitant undei takings, had become accustomed to the man- 
agement of men, .ind leiint biisiness habits which could 
not fail to be useful His official duties had cultnated his 
powei of consecutue thinking and gi\en him fluenc\ and 
diiectness of composition While attoiding him oppoi- 
tunities for theoretical speculation, his woik did not 
dnoice him fiom piactical mteiests On the contiaij, it 
losteied that powei of uniting abstiact thought with con- 
ciete exemplification and illustiation so noticeable in his 
books. Several stages of mental growth had jet to be gone 
thiough befoie he would be qualified to entei upon his life’s 
woik; butalieady the main feituies of his intellectual and 
moial character had begun to develop and the faint out- 
lines of a few of his most piegnant ideas had appeared amid 
much that was yet m a chaotic condition. How the change 
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came about from his lack of interest in social, political and 
religious questions in 1839 to his absorption in them in 
the latter part of 1840 and the spring of 1841, does not 
appear. It may be that, like Cobden, his character widened 
and ripened quickly. Perhaps it would be too much to 
say that “we pass at a single step from the natural and 
wholesome egotism of the 5’oung man who has his bread 
to win, to the wide interests and generous public spirit of 
the good citizen but it is clear that a change did take 
place which was to alter the whole course of his life. 


‘ Morley’s Life of Cobtien, i., 25. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LITERATURE WOOED BUT NOT WON. 

(April, 1841 — Dcccwhcr, 1844.) 

' When he left Worcester in the spring of 1841, Spencer 
had no fixed intention of giving up engineering. His 
immediate purpose was to assist his father in the electro- 
magnetic invention which was to pave the way to fortune, 
but which had presently to be abandoned as unworkable. 
To literature he was not drawn by its inherent attractive- 
ness. Rather he was urged towards it by the need of 
finding utterance for a ferment of ideas “ upon the state 
of the world and religion,” his interest in which, favoured 
by leisure and congenial surroundings, gathered strength 
after his return home. His uncle Thomas was in the full 
tide of his reforming propaganda ; and whatever energy his 
father could spare was devoted to work of public moment. 
«• The economical condition of the country was deplorable, 
. and the ecclesiastical atmosphere was charged with the 
elements of violent di.sturbance. And all the time that 
influences were thus drawing him aside from engineering, 
the check to railway enterprise was rendering that pro- 
* • fession less and less attractive. 

For guidance in his studies he had drawn up a “ d.iily 
appropriation of time.” “ Rise at 5 ; out t.iking e.xercise 
from 6 to 8 j sketching or any like occupation till breakfast ; 
mathematics from 9 to i ; electro-magnetic experiments, 
2 to 3 ; geometrical drawing, 3 to 4 ; French, 4 to 6 ; walking 
out, 6 to 7 ; tea and conversation on some fixed subject ; 
reading history or natural philosophy, 8 to 9 ; writing out 
diary, 9 to 10.30.” ' This was an ideal scheme, rarely, if 
ever, carried out in full. The electro-magnetic experiments. 


NO'lls. — Aufobiogniphy, i., chaps, xiii., .\iv., .\v., .\vi., .wii., .wiii. 
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for example, almost ceased on the failuie of the machine 
which was to woik such wondeis Expeiiments in electio- 
typing and electio-cheraistiy ueie continued into the 
following yeai. At fiist pioiiiising, they led to nothing 
Besides mathematicb, geology and n.itiiial science weie 
studied moie oi less htfiilh. Xeatly executed pen and ink 
diauings of some hfty difftient foims of lea\es beai witness 
to his mteiest in botany Caipentix, Fiench, sketching 
(mostly poi liaituie), glee-singing, boating (geneially in 
compan\ with his neuh-acquiied tiicnd, Mi. Lott), and 
fishing, weie among his hghtei puisiiit^ The poitiaits of 
Ml Holme, Mis Oldish, and ^Ii. Lott beai witness to 
his skill with tlie pencil Hw design foi an economical 
bridge was elaboiated into an aiticlc “On a new foim of 
Viaduct.” Of the aiticle “On the 'liansveise Sham o* 
Beams,” his hieiid jatkson said : ‘ 1 confess that \oui 
papei, with ‘ Heibeit Spencei, C E ’ at tlic liead of it, almost 
paiahzed me with emotion; \oui stiidcs.iic so gigantic that 
they lea\e me fai behind ’ As to the letteis “C E.,” which 
do not appeal in Spencei ’s maiuisciipt but weie inseited by 

the editoi, E A B wiote . “ I was \ei\ glad to get youi 

explanation of the ‘CE’ m the Lngiiui.i-’^ Joiunal, foi on 
leading it I lemaiked, ‘ \\ hat a fool Spencei has giown ’ ' ” 
To guaid against a lepetition of the mistake Spencei told 
the editoi ; “ I should piefei my name appealing in futiiie 
without an} piofessional distinction, .ilthough I hax'e pel haps 
much bettei claim to the title of ci\il engineer than many 
w’ho make use of it.” Ambitmus attempts weie made in 
aichitectuial flcsign, displixmg in i\fi J ickson’s opinion 
“inxentne gemus latlici than judicious, wcll-foimed taste ” 
In a papci on “ Aichitectuial Picccdcnt," m the Cu il Eiigiinoi 
and Uclidict\ joiinuil, loi Januaix, 1842, “ Veneiation foi 
antiquity," is desciibed as “one of the gieatest obstacles, 
not only to tlic adianceiiient ot aichitectuie, but to the 
piogiess of evei) species of impio\ement.” The cause 
“exists m the piesent s\stem of classical education.” In 
the July issue of the same journal appealed his papei on the 
“ Velocimetci .” * 

Into the social, political and leligious discussions of tlie 


'Autobiography, 1 , 522, Appendix C. 
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from a Sketch made by Herbei t Spcnc, 
between 1S4I and 1S44. 
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cl.iy he till e\v himself with a fearless courage and a ladical 
thoioughness chaiacteristic of a poweiful theoiuing intellect 
untiaminelled by consi delations of expediency. Fiona the 

letteis of Ills ti lends Jackson and E. A B one gathers 

that he was 111 favoui “of abolishing the foiins of baptism, 
the saci ament, oidination, &c, &c , as being uiisuited to 
the times we Ine 111 now, and as having been only intended 
loi the people to whom the\ weie immediately addiessed,” 
One leairs .dso that he was dissatished with the political 
situation — the iiiteiesls of the nionaieh being “ not those of 
the people,” and the aiwtoei lev being able to “fiusti.ite all 
the ittcinpls of the people to administei jListiee” A eom- 
iminie.ition euliei/ing the cleigy of the Chin eh of England 

diausiioin E A. B the letoit “1 neiei in all my life 

lead siieli a tiiade of seuiiilotis ,ibiise.” Speneei h.icl been 
loiised to angel by the iinsei iipiiloiis attacks on his uncle 
Thomas, some of the e<iliimnics having been letailed in a 

lettei fiom E. A. B He was accustomed to plain 

speaking tiom his tw’o iiiencl'., and then ciiticisiiis never 
otlended him, howevei unpalatable “You talk,' wiole 

E A. B, “of join powei ot wilting a long leltci w’lth 

veiy little mateiial ; but that is a meie tulle to youi facility 
foi building up <i foimidable theoiy on piecious slight 
foundations.” Then vcichct on the phienologieal ex.imina- 
tion of his head was piobably what he looked foi , and if 
not then, yet latei, he would have .iclmitted that "the 5s 

might have been bettei spent ’ E. A. B 's ehaiacteii/a- 

tion of him .is “i.ichcal all ovci ” w.is no eviggci.ition 
His non-confoi mity in chess comes out in a lettci to Miss 
(Januaiy, 1842) 

Having patientl} pcisistcd 111 p.itioiii/iiig the ]'iacticc of 
cap-vveauiig, nolw itlistaiicliiig the suipnsc exhibited bv the good 
people ot Dcib> at such .111 oiiti.igcoiis piece of independence 
and the daugci of being mistaken loi a Chaitist le.idei, as I 
have iieiiiientlv been, I have .it l.ist li.id tlie gi.itiJie.ition ot 
witnessing the lesiilt ot mv good ex.iiii]ile‘ 111 llie .idoptioii of 
the e.i]i .IS .1 hc.id-diess bv .1 good nuinbei ot the >oung men ot 
Deibv bo that it .ippcais that I in.iv .letu.ill} el.iini the high 
honoui ot ie//oJg llu. Iinhioii 

During a visit to Hinton in M.iy and June, 1842, he 
began the senes of letteis to the Nouco/i/onnut “On the 
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Proper Sphere of Govern inenl." However significant these 
letters may be in relation to his future work — however true 
it may be that the reception accorded them strengthened 
the pre-existing inclination to abandon engineering for litera- 
ture — they did not in the smallest degree help to answer 
the question of how to make a living. A momentary gleam 
of hope came from a proposal to enlarge the Xoiiconfonnisl, 
as well as to bring out a new periodical under the auspices 
of the Complete Suffrage Union, of which Mr. Joseph 
Sturge was at that time one of the leading spirits. The 
starting of a periodical on his own account was also 
thought of, but Mr. Sturge urged caution. Encouraged by 
his uncle Thomas and his father he identified himself with 
most of the reform movements of the day. One of these 
was the abolition of bribery at elections. Among his con- 
tributions there is an “ Address to the Magistrates of Derby,” 
also two drafts of an “ Anti-bribery Declaration,” both 
■dated September 24, 1843. The one is pul into the mouth 
of the Aldermen and Town Councillors of the Borough of 
Derby ; the other is a declaration of the individual voter 
in parliamentary, municipal or other elections. Another 
product of his pen was ” An Address from the Municipal 
Electors of the Borough of Derby to the Authorities of the 
Town,” signed by 600 electors, prote.sting against the alleged 
interference of the magistrates in preventing a meeting 
advertised to be held in the theatre to hear a lecture by Mr. 
Henry Vincent.^ His father was one of the deputation 
which presented the address, and he himself afterwards 
drew up a letter signed " By authority of the Committee,” 
justifying the action of the deputation. A little later, over 
the name “ Common Sense ” he wrote a letter headed 
“ M.igisterial Interference,” animadverting on the action of 
the magistrates with reference to a meeting to be held by 
Mr. Sturge in the Assembly Rooms. There is also in his 
handwriting copy of a Memorial from the Electors and 
Xon-Electors of Derby, to Edward Strutt, Esq., M.P., and 
the Hon. j. G. B. Ponsonby, M.P., requesting them "as 
representatives of the Electors of this Borough in Parlia- 
ment to survey the condition and prospects of our country 


' Autobiography, i., 218. 
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with the seiiou-inesb behtting men who necessarily contri- 
bute by then position to influence its weal 01 woe ” For 
a time he was secretaiy of the Derby bianch of the Com- 
plete Suffi.ige Union, being also sent as a delegate to the 
Biimingham Confeience of Decembei, 1842 On a Draft 
Bill, chcUMi up by the Union, he has written : “I presence 
this diatt copy piitly because of my name wiitten on it. 
It was wiitten in ,i state of high excitement, and is, I think, 
the boldest I evei wiote Heie is the signatuie 



His mental actuity ma^ be gatheied fiom memoianda 
on education, moials, politics, leligion, &c , some of which 
weie piobably intended to bt expanded into aiticles 01 
tracts. The foimatinn ot a natuial alphabet and <i duo- 
decimal system of numeiation was also thought of® A 
seiies ol papeis on “the machineiy outciy”was projected, 
a draft of pait of the intioductoix aiticle being extant 

Theic is peihijis nothin,, tint Ins been the nii!,in ol so 
m.un thcoiies and (.onicctnits is the question — What is the 
cause ot 0111 nation il distiess We iie pei hips the moie 

inelineel to judge thus lenienth [ot the nniu theoiies] bee luse 
we too ha\e oui paitieiilu notions lespeet.ng this same national 
distiess, and piobabh iKo oui luouiile eiotebel toi its iemo\al 
We eoncene that the gieil t iinib ot ills that ha\e been 101 
so long piexing upon tlie inlioinl piospeiite wastint, the 
lesouiees and paiah/in,, the energies ol the people, aie all 
the ottspimg ot the one piinian and hitheito almost imsus- 
peeted e\il — o\ei -legislation We ean diseoeei no ladical 

iemed> loi oui social m il idies but a stimgent legulation whieh 
sh.all eoniine oui goxeinois to the peiloimanee ot then piimi- 
tne dut\ — the pioteetion ot peison and piopeit\ [B\ wa^ ot 
elearmg the gioimd, he would stait] b\ pointing out what aic 
noi the causes of distiess And hist wc piopose to eombat the 
popular notion that in. lehinen is the mini cause ot 0111 national 
exils 


‘ Autobiograhy, i , 219-21 
’ Ibid, 1 , 215, and p 528, Appendix £ 
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Eaily in May, 1843, lie enteiecl on what he calls "a 
campaign in London,” resolved to give hteratuie a fair tiial, 
and "not without good hopes ol success,” as he wiote 
to his mothei soon aftei atiuing in town. "Youaiepio- 

bably aw'aie," he wiites to Miss , “that I have pietty 

neaily decided to cut engineciing, because, as the saying is, 
it has cut me — that I am dnecting my attention to anothei 
piofession, namely, the htciaiy, and am m a fan way of 
becoming one ol tliat class cloquentK tcimed 'the piess 
gang.’’ His hist task w,is the publication as a pamphlet 
of the ktteis "On the Piopei SpliLic ol Goveinment.” 
Tow aids the end of June he sa\s: “1 have been this 
e\ening ‘tiaipsing’ (as mv mothei would say) about 
London, lea\ing copies at the otfaces of the weekly Liberal 
papeis 1 also called at the publishci’s and found that 
the} weie going olt piettv laiih ” Whit .1 seiious undei- 
taking the publieatiuii wa^, with his slendei lesouices, may 
be inteiied liom the fact that the piintei’s account was 
finall} settled only in Apiil, 1845 

Within a few da^s of his aiii\ il he had called on Mi. 
Miall. 


To Ills Fvrm u 

14 Mo\\ 1843 

He enteicd into me \iews with a \ei\ liicndh inteiest, and 
expiessed himscll <is desiious of doing all that he could to 
loiw ud in\ wishes He e\cn went so lai as to sa) that if the 
\oiuoiitoi iiii\l hid had a inoie extensue eiieulation he should 
line been happ^ to ha\e otieied me a sh.ue m the editoi ship 
He wiole me i leltci ol intiodiietion to Di Puce, 
the cdiloi of the I cktln RhUik telling him m\ mcws and pio- 
posing me to him as a eontiibutoi to Ills m.iga/me In 

answei to Mi Aliall s question whit subject I was thinking of 
taking loi m\ hist aiticle I told him — Education 

2 I mil — I do not know c\aell\ whit to think of it [the 
Edueition aitiele] mvscll It is, 1 think, prett} completel} 
oiiginal but whethei it will suit the leadeis of the Eilcilic, I 
haidh know 

28 Jiih — I am somew h.it disheai tened at the aspect w Inch 
m} aftaiis ha\e at the piesent time I see by the adveitisenient 
m the papcis that ni} aiticle will not <ippeai in the Eileclic 
Review this month 




MRS. ORDISH, 

from a Sketch made by Herbert Spence 
between 1841 and 1844. 
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30 October. — I h:ive never had any decisive answer from 
Dr. Price, and I must say that he has treated me 'rather shab- 
bily ; for of two notes I liavc wrillcMi to him ... he has never 
taken any notice of either. I intend to call in a day or two 
to request the return of iiiy MS. It may after all be the 
best as it is, for there are ideas in it which, if I write this essay, 
will be of ffreat advantage to me, and if - they had been 
previously iiiiblishcd it would not have been so well. ... [A 
prize had been offered for an essay on Kducation, the judges 
being Dr. Venn and several Wesleyan ministers. Of the latter he 
was doubtful.] If they have the usual character of Weslej'an 
ministers, I e.vpect that ntv style of treating the subject would 
lind little favour with tliein. If thev are men of philosophical 
minds I think I sliould stand a very fair chance, for I think 
there are but few that have taken the same broad views of the 
question, . . . many of which arc new even to yon. 

31 October. — I found, much to my cha.grin, that I had quite 
mistaken the character of the work, for instead of its making 
the question of State education the main object of the essay, it 
puls it in a comparatively secondary position, and directs the 
attention chicliy to the investigation of the American and Con- 
tinental systems and other like matters of detail. I had for- 
gotten this and had imagined that it would afford scope for a 
philosophical c.xamination of the .great principles of education. 

His experiences with Tail's Mit^aviic were not more 
encouraging. “ I am about to commence my article for 
raif.'! .Vasfaziiic,” he told his father (2 June) : “The title is 
to be ‘ The Free-Trade Movement and what we may learn 
from it.”’ In the course of writing he changed the title 
into “ Honesty is the Best Policy.” “ The object of the 
essay is to show that this is equally true of nations as of 
individuals. There is, 1 believe, a better selection of illus- 
tration, figures, and simile in if tli.'in in anything 1 liave yet 
written.”* 

The article was not accepted, but one with the same title 
appeared in the Birmingham Pilot, during his biief sub- 
editorship of that paper, 

■ His inexperience of the world comes out in a letter to 
his mother written soon after reaching London. “ I can t 


' In the Autobiography (i., 225) he says the article for Tail was 
afterwards developed into the article on “The Philosophy of Style.” 
Perhaps he wrote a second article for Tait, but it is not mentioned m the 
correspondence. 
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get on in cngineeiing without palioiuiifL In liteialiiie inlciit 
only IS leqiiiied." He was soon to leain that this dictum 
legaiding hteiatuie w’as by no means tiue. 


To HIS hVllIPK 

7 Jiilv, 1841 

I ha^e had a Icttei liom 7 nil acknowledging leceipt of in> 
papei, but wislnng to know i>.lio I aw I g.i\c him some 
account of m\ ciiciimstanccs and mentioned m\ lelationship to 
Ml Spencci ol Hinton Iwas^el\ neai sa\ing amongst othei 
things that I was m\ sell in the habit of judging of things b\ 
then intiinsic meiit without legaiding the name of the paib b) 
whom the\ weie wiitten and that I wished othei peisons 
would do the same but I thought it might iinnecessaiilj oflend, 
and so I lefi .lined * 

His letteis shov\ th it he appioiched the study of 
mental functions thiniigli the aaenue of phienologj, his 
conclusions being le.iched, as he moie thin once is caieful 
to mention, not theoieticallj onlj, but by obseivation. 
While wilting an at tide toi the Pliunologual Journal on his 
“New' Theoiy of Bene\olencc and Imitition” he began 
“ anothei ai tide in conjunction with it on Wondei. The 
Plmuological Joiiiiial, like the I lUclu ind I ait, declined his 
contiibutions PiobabU he was now con\ meed that talent 
w ithout pationage was no moic poweiful in hteratuie than 
in eiiginceiing 

Occasionally he wiote toi the \oiuoiifoiuiisf The 
Rebecca I'ots luinished the text foi an aitide entitled 
“ Efteiiescencc — Rebecca and hci Daiighteis." The in- 
cendiaiics in the eistcin counties suggested one on “ Local 
Inflammations and then Causes” In “The Non Inti iision 
Riots” he deals with the distiiibanccs in Scotland, aiising 
liom “the deteimined opposition gnen by the State paity to 
the election of edifices foi the Fiee Chinch.” In an aiticle 
on “ Ml Hume and N.itional Education ” he opposed the 
doctiine “that it is the duty of the State to educate the 
people ” 


* This reminds one of the “ pungent little note ” Carlyle thought of 
writing to Jeffrej on heating nothing about his first contribution to the 
Edinburgh Revieiv 
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rile pamplilct “On the Piopci Spheie of Government” 
he clebciibes to Mi. Lott as. "political pills,” 01 “ Spencer’s 
National Specihc ” “They aie \eiy good lemedies foi 
Tyianny and Toi5'ism, and when duly digested aie cal- 
culated to diive away ciude notions and bi ace the system. 
So at least pietenda the in\entoi Replving to woids of 
caution fiom his fiiend, he w'lites (14 Octobei) — 

Yout lemaiks in lelciencc to the inexpedienc\ ol adininis- 
teiing “ im spetihc to the n ition at the piesent tune aie 
denied tiom a code ol inoi il eoiidiiet which I do not lecogni/e 
I think ^oll haie heaid me sai Ih it wheneiei we beheie a 
jiiien line ol eondnet to he i iiifht one it is 0111 eluti to lollow 
It without eonlusiiuj oui 1 illible innidb lespecting the piobable 
lesult, of which we aie 1 iieh capable ol judging The fact 
that it IS light should he siitheient guaiantee that it is ex- 
pedient , and beheiing this I iigne th it if anj jiioposeel eouise 
ol nation.il eondnet is just it is 0111 dut\ to aclopt it, howeiei 
impiiident it mat <ippeu \o doubt mant will eonsielei this a 
teit silh doctiine, and pei haps 1 0111 sell among the lest When, 
howetei, jou considei the ehuiges th it must take place befoie 
the gtiwinl imptioii ol such iniiieiples as those adtocated m 
the ' Piopei Spheie ol GoteinmeiU and the length of time 
that must elapse beloie the\ e in be put into piactiee I think 
ton will see that toui objection lespeeting the imtitness of the 
nation will tanish Such jnineiitles it must be lemembeied, 
aie to be earned out b\ nioi il i.,ene\ Such being the 

ease theN can ne\ci be acted upon until the majoiiti ot the 
people ai e conMiieed ol then tiuth ind when the people aie 
eoiwinced of then tiuth then will the nition be littecl foi 
them It IS m this light also tint 1 \icwecl the question 

ot complete suttiage I admit tint weie the people placed 
be some external powei in jiossession ol the tianchise at the 
piesent moment, it would be deleteiious Not that I beheee it 
would be followed b\ an\ ol the n itioinl coin ulsions that aie 
piophesied b> some , but because it would juit i stop to that 
development ol the liighei sentiments ot hunnnitc which aie 
necessan to pioduee jieinnnent stibihti in i demoeiatie foim 
of goceiiiment I look upon despotisms, aiistociaeies, jiiiest 
ciafts, and all the othci e\ils that atfliet hum imt^ as the 
necessai\ agents foi the tiaining ol the human mind, and I 
beliete that eteij jseople must piss thiough the canons jshases 
betw'een absolutism and demoei ie\ betoie thee aic fitted to 
become pennaiiciitly liee, and it a nation hbeiates itselt b> 
physical force, and attains the goal without passing through 
these moial ouhah, I do not think its fieedom will be lasting 
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Although taking <in active pait in the Anti-Coin Law, 
Anti-Sla\eiy, and the Anti-Chuich and Stite agitations, he 
seldom spoke at meetings. Wilting wms moie in his line. 

To HIS F\nn ii 

n OlIoIui, 1843 

The addicss which I ha\L wiillen loi the Anti-State Chinch 
Association is now piinting 'the ic ison tli.it it has been so 
long about is that although asked .dong with (he othei mcmbeis 
of the committee to wide one I could not. although I tiled 
se\ci.il times, m.ikc .uuthing to plc.isc in\selt, so I left it to 
lest Xone ot those that wcic bioiight loiw.iid wcie liked, 
howcwei, and the end ot the m.ittci w.is th.it the connniltce put 
them all into m\ hands, ,ind .idvcd me to in.ike one tioiii them 
When I came to set about this 1 found. howc\ei, that this plan 
would not do, and so I w.is obliged to wide an entiieh new 
one, which was un.iinmonsK .idoptcd I .un not b\ aiiN me.ms 
satished with it nnscll howc\ci and in t.iet 1 .im getting so 
l.istidions in m.dteis ol that kind th d 1 lindK e\ei teel s.dislied 
w ith w h.d I w 1 ite 

This addiess to the Xonconloi mists of England, dated 
Octobei, 1843, IS signed b\ the Honoiaiy Secietaiies, 
Geoige Simmons .ind Ch.iilcs S Miall Spencei’s name 
does not appeal ; but on a punted top\ he has pencilled ; 
“Wiitten by mjself duiing my indignation phase.”^ Re- 
,11 ding facility in composition he tells his fathei : “ If I 
impio\e in composition .it the late 1 ha\e done I shall soon 
make something out I h.i\e kitely got in my he.id a theoiy 
of composition b\ the .iid of which T expect to be able to 
wide moie efteetualh thin I could [toi ineily do.]” This 
was piobablv the geim ot the cssa\ on “ The Philosophy of 
Shle” 

His hope of succeeding in liteiatuii enabled him to be.u 
up 101 .1 time ag.unst discoui.igemenl At the end of the 
second month, though he h<id not made <i fat thing by his 
pen, he felt “ but little doubt .iboul succeeding in some way 
01 othei. At <iny late 1 shall not give it up w'lthout a 
good stiuggle.” Meanwhile, he accepted an engagement 
w'lth ]\Ii W. B. Piichaid to m.ike di.nvings of a design 
foi a dock at Southampton. This was hnished eaily in 
Octobei ; and while waiting foi the diiectois to decide 
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about lilt; dock, he w 01 keel on a “ design foi a landing pier 
at Dovei. ... I had a good shaie in the design myself, 
and my aiiangements weie in evciy case adopted.” The 
tempoiaiy natuie of this engagement did not disquiet him. 
"I have myself no desiie foi its continuance fuither than 
may be necessuy to occupy my tune until I get launched 
in the liteiaiy woild.” 

He had little time foi hghtei pui suits 01 geneial leading. 
“ Do yon get to see Punch he asks his fathei “ It is a 
most capital publication, and I hi\c no doubt is doing a 
gieat deal of good, sicing th it it disseminates light senti- 
ments amongst those who would nL\ei obtiin them fiom 
any othei souice. It his lately concluded a seiics ol most 
excellent aiticles entitled, ‘The Labouis ot Heicules,’ 
embodying veiy moial \icws ' Again: ‘‘I hue been 
lately leading Popes Ilonni. . Tom} taste thei e is but 
little ical poetiy in it . . it is not to be compaied to 

Milton.” He himselt sufleied about this time fiom a shoit 
attack of “the veisc-raiking disoidei, which seems to be 
escaped by but few ol those who have .iny intellectual 
vivacity” About fifty lines of a poem on "The Cloud 
Spiiits” aie piohably among the \eises lefeiied to in the 
Auiobioginph) (1, 226) 

His ciicumstances weie untaeouiablc to mechanical 
inventiveness; but in piepaiing his p.imphlet he “inlio- 
duced a new plan of stitching” A design loi in impioved 
goods w'agon was not legisteied bee.uise, he sajs, “ 1 siw 
Chailes Fox the last time I c died, ind he told me that me 
inaention w'as not new ’ As to the success ol his pi in ot 
using a steel plate foi the soles ot boots and shoes he h id 
“veiy stiong hopes ’ 

It IS pathetic to tiace the disillusioning pioccss which 
changed the fan pictuie of liteiaiv success into a dull 
canvas unielieved b)' light 01 coloui. A day 01 two .iltei 
his aiiiv'al in London he waote : “Altogethei I teel lery 
much inclined to be hopeful, and belieietheie is but little 
question as to ray ultimate success.’ When he wiote two 
months latei, “1 feel well convinced that if I can only 
stand my ground foi a short time I shall do,” there was 

' Pu 7 tch, May to August, 1843. 
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implied a \agiic consciousness that standing his giound 
was a longer affaii than he had counted upon. By the end 
of the fiist week in August his funds weie exhausted "I 
am afraid I must get joii to pay the postage on this, for I 
am down to my last penn\." Two da\s later, acknow- 
ledging the hi si hall ol a note his fathei had sent him, he 
says- “I .im still without a penn\ in my pocket, and as I 
shall not get youi lettei cont.iining the othei hall of 
the note until aftci post time to-moiiow'. ... I must 
send oit this lettei m the same piedicament as its pie- 
decessoi.” The oltei ot a tutoiship had been declined, the 
tempoiaiy engmeeiing engagement being moie lemuiieia- 
tive and moie likely *' to lead to something else, if it should 
tuin out that 1 am not able to get an\ htei.iiy employ- 
ment by the time that it has expiied. . . The fact is 
that 1 have made up my mind to continue, if possible, my 
exeitions to make my way m the liteiaiy woild, and it will 
be nothing but real necessity that will induce me to make 
another change.” 


To His Faihik 

28 Odohn, 1843 

I am somewhat in a piedicament At the time that I loimed 
the engagement with Mi Pilchard I was beginning to get 
lathei awkwaidh situated with icg.ud to m\ wardiobe , so 
much so that ms onl\ coat was too sliahbs to seise decentls 
loi Simdass I'ndci the impiession that the emplos inent then 
commenced ssould be ol some duration 1 had a ness coat made, 
belies mg that I should seij shoitls be able to pay for it In 
consequence, bosses er, of the engagement terminating soonei 
than I had anticipated I ssas not able to do so, and the little 
mones that I had sased duiing its continuance is noss about 
exhausted , and just at this jimctuic I base leceised the enclosed 
lettei tioni the tailoi s solicitor lequcstnig to knoss sshs I do not 
dischaige the bill [ \s loi ic emplos ment in connexion with the 
Southampton docks] I Imd that the mattci is likel} to be so 
long delased that thcie is no likelihood of my being able to 
ssait toi it I base been ssaiting, ton, in the fond hope that I 
miglit icceisc i icinitt.mce liom 1ml, but base been disap- 
pointed So tliat I ,im lathci in .i lix I .im esen noss’some- 
ss hat put to it in tlie aiticle of clothes, and base been obliged 
to remain at home foi the last foui oi live Sundays in con- 
sequence of mj not has ing a pan of tiouseis ht to go out in 
I do not see that I can for the piesent do anything else than 
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retiiin lionie It I'l impossible tni me to lernmn here doing 
nothing I do not see anj likelihood ot my getting anything to 
do m the liteiaiy way miinediately, although theie might be an 
opening by and by I am still as conhdent as evei that I could 
make my way <is a litei.u\ chaiactci it I could once get a stait, 
and I think you will .igice with me in that belief 

These extiacts tell then own tale as to the extietne 
poveity to which he was 1 educed. To enable him to 
leach home his f.ithei sent him ^^5, on leceipt of which he 
w'lites — 

I <1111 cxceediii^b soii\ th il 1 should put \on to any 
iiicom enience 111 consequence ot my want ot success I had 
cpiite hoped to h.iie been Iw this time able to ha\e letunded 
\ou what \ou h.ue ilteich kinclK achaiiced To be obliged to 
.igain cli.iw upon \ou and that, too when ^ou aie ^oulself 
somewhat shoit, I tcel evtiemeh anno\ed I wish I could 
liaie .uoided it, and nn suie \ou will gne me ciedit toi the 
will to do so h.id I hid the me.ins I ha\e ne\ei lecenecl 
anything horn Mi Mi ill toi im aiticlcs 1101 did I c\ei expect 
to do so, foi I .alw i\s tell th.it he had acted kiiiclh tow aids 
me, and I was desiious to do wh it 1 could to obli>,e linn 
The only lemuiiei.itioii I liaic yet itcenccl loi m\ liteiaiy 
eiideaiouis has been the 7 s 6cl tint w is pud me by Mi 
Piich.iid foi collecting his MS Ihe piintci s .iccouiit 

must st.iiid o\ti loi the picscnt 

Eaily in No\embci he letuined home He immediately 
set about the publication ol the aiticlc on Imitation and 
Benevolence which li id been declined by ihe Pliii.iiological 
Jotmuil. A place w.is found toi it in the ui Januaiy, 
1844 Anothei on Amaticencss appealed in July, .iiid a 
third on Wondei 111 Octobci ' An aiticle on Recipiocal 
Dependence in tlie Animal and \ egetable Cieations 
appealed m the Pliilo'yof'liiuil Mttguzinc foi Febiuaiv.® 

Befoie he left London he had pioniised to make his 
fathei’s Shoithand leadv foi pubhc.ition. Foi this he was 
not ill-piepaied, haaing sedulously piactised it • only one 
lettei to his fathei fiom London ha\ing been wiitten in long 
hand. He drew up an exposition of the system, hoping that 


' Autobtoet (ihpy, 1 , 246 

■* Ibid ^ 1 , 245 and 533, Appendix F. 
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the book A\ould be is'^ued in 1844. But his hithei’s lack 
of decision when .1 hn.il step had to be taken could not 
be oveiconie. Fifty ycais had to inn then coiiise befoie 
the booklet appealed 

A peiiodical to be c.illcd lltc Plitloboplur was piojected, 
Januaiy 3, 1844, being h\cd toi the lust issue, Wh.it looks 
like a statement of “ Oiii Objects” urns ,is follows — 

The sinus (it the times aie 4iidic itmg the neai ajipioach 
ot tli.it cia ol cnili/ation when men sliall h.ue shaken oil the 
soul-debasiiin shiekks ok puiiidiee 1 he hiim.in laee is not 
toi c\ei to lie inisi tiled In the 1 i.idom dictates ot iinluidled 
passion the lonn aeknowledgcd i.ilionality ol man .md the 
olmous eoiollau th it he is to be guided tij his tcasoii lathei 
th.m h\ his leelings is at len.,th obt lining a lu.ietieil iceog- 
nition On e\ei\ hand and liom e\ei\ lank is spiingnig up 
that healthtiil spnit ot cne|tni\ which hiooks not the eontiol 
of mcie antiejiuitecl antlioiile, and something moie than the 
absolute chet.i ot the leuiied will heueetoith be leejniied to 
sitist\ the minds ol the people Respect ioi pieeecUnt is 
on the wane, .ind that eenei.ition heictofoie bestowed upon 
nnme.ining custom is now being lapidh tiansfeiied to objects 
inoie woitln its leg.iid — heie manilesting itself in an in- 
creased zeal loi the chseo\ei\ oi rKClii, and theie in that 
deep .ipiuecMtiun ol Pkinciplis which ehaiaeteii/es the leal 
lefoimeis ot the d<i\ 

The biioeant hopefulness of these utteiances ha\e their 
pathetic contiast in his desciiption, half a eentuiy latei, of 
the moial and intellectual piogiess achieved, and in hib 
outlook on the social and political hoiuon at the time 
when his kibouis and his life weie diawnng towaids their 
close 

The idea of stalling siiefi a peiiodieal shows how much 
the young man w,is iiitiueneed by the desiie to possess a 
medium foi the dissemination of hisideis Fot a living, 
his hopes weie eentied on a tv pe-founding invention 
which was evpeeled to lealize a foitune, it only he could 
lind the neeess.iiy eajntal, estiin ded at fioni £^,000 to 
£'j,ooo. On the advice ol his uncle Thomas, he vviote 
to Mi. Lavvienee fleyvvoitli “to ene[uiie vvhethei, amongst 
youi meicantile fiiends, theie aieanyof enteipii^mg ehar- 
acteis who aie seeking investments foi then capital" The 
coiiespondence with Mi. Heyvvoilh which ensued led 





EDWARD LOTT, 

from a Sketch made by Herbert Spencer, 
between 1841 and 1844, 
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to nothing fioin a hnancuil point of view. In another 
lespect it led to something he valued more than money 
— the fiiendship of Mi. and Mis Pottei and then children 
and giandchildien, vhich biightencd the whole of his 
fiituie life. 

Teaching, ne\ei lost sight of altogethei, was again 
foicing itself upon his attention. His uncle’s suggestion 
that he should take pupils iiidependcntlv of his fathei he 
thought “a \eij ha/aidous experiment,” and a piivate tutor- 
ship would lead to nothing peiinancnt. His own plan was 
that his fiithei should continue as it piesent, he himself 
taking pupils who would boaid with his paients. If this 
succeeded, his tathei could, atlci a tunc, “ lehnquish pin ate 
tuition and deiote all his attention to his boaideis.” A 
di lit piospeclus wasdiawn up and sent to Hinton, wheie 
it w,is objected to as bving “ too ambitious ’ 

An ottei of moic congenial employment pul a stop to 
the caii)ing out ol these plans* Thiough the instiii- 
mentahty ot Mi Stuige he leeened the ottei ot the sub- 
editoiship of a papei it was pioposed to stait in Biimingham. 
He joined the Pilot, as the new \entuie was called, eaily 
111 beptenibei, but the hist numbei did not appeal till the 
end ot the month, b) which date nis position seemed so 
inseeuie that his fathci, as well as Mi Stuige, advised him 
to accept a tutoi ship As was his wont when in the eaily 
stages of a new enteipiise, he himselt w.is full ol eonhdtnee. 
“Wilson and I aie at picsent engaged in coming to a dehnile 
aiiangement ” His uncle Thomas was extieinely dis- 
satished with the unbusinesslike wa) in which the duties 
had bi en undeital en “Suieh Heibeit has m maged moi e 
wisely thin to entei upon a m ittei Inst and make his 
teims afteiwaids. . 1 his I know, that I gave my plain 

advice to Heibeit by lettei not to engage in such an oltei 
except with a hxed salai).” Mi. Stuige m ide elc.ii how fai 
he had been a p.iity to the au.ingement “ 1 have no 
inleiestin the papei m the common acceptation ol the teim, 
and it has no connexion vmIIi the Complete Suitiage Union, 
but I am one ol the eontiibutois to a lund foi stalling it, 
with the undei standing that it advocates ceitain piinciples.” 


Aulubiogtuphy, \ , 247 55 
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To Edward Lou 

1 Oclobci, 1844 

You asL how I like Wilson* We agiee toleiablj — I 
maj sa\ \en "<-11 in oui politic il piiiiciples incl he ib inoie 
hbeial than most on icligious qncbtions I cannot saj, howe\ei, 
that theie is that thoioiigh coidiaht\ ot leelmg between us that 
constitutes the basis ot close fiicndshiii We do not ^.yiiipaihizc 
with each othei Simple and oidinan m.itteis he manages 

with gieit success He composts i.ipidK But wheie, 

as in the business of getting out oui hist iiumbei, a mattei of 
coiisideiable magnitude and complication h is to be tiansacted 
and.igieit imoiint of muiigcment ind diicctioii is icqiiiied, 
he appeals to become compiiati\cl\ powciltss pualj/ed <ind 
contused HaMiig the liigci he id ot the two I seem 

tacitlj to take the lead 

Foitunatcly foi Speiitei in his piecuioiis position, an 
offei of tempoi ii\ i ulwaa woik cime in his w<l^, and foi 
some weeks he dnidecl his time between that and his sub- 
editoiial duties The aititlcs he wiote ben eudence that 
the “indignation ph ise ’ hid not \et been oiitlncd. Heie 
<ire a tew sample'- 

Good go\cimiiciit c in onh beseemed b\ bisiiig oui politi 
cal institutions on pimciple Ihc paitj distinctions ot Whig 
and Ton must pciisli Ridicihsm will hue done its woik 
when it has iipiootcd the deidh upisticc when it has la/cd 
to the touiidation the gicat cit idcl of legislatne coiiuption in 
which OUI luleis now dwell ind when i supeistiuctuie ot 
tiuth <nid iighteousness sh nl ha\e been elected in its stead 

Ihe d i\ IS list coming when mankind shall no longei 
blundei on m the dukness ot c^pcdlcnc^ — when thc> shall 
ceasc to w ilk in the w i\s ol then own tilhbihte, iiid shill 
follow those iiliieli llic Cicitoi si\s nc best , when thc\ shall 
bow down llu still neck ot then woildh wisdom to the pi ic 
tical embodiment ol dninc liws when Ihej shill hnd that the 
sense ot light wlneh Ciod his impluitcd m mm is meant to be 
obeyed -tint it is the oni\ line guide to genci il happiness and 
that 0111 disobedience lo it c\ei his bionght ind t\ei will bung 
its own pumshmeiit 

Englishmen ha\c long ct iscd to acnei ite then s'^ stem of 
goieinment — it is some time since the\ left oil adimiing it — 
tiie\ ha\e now gnen up lespectmg it — and it seems that the} 
will b\ ind b^ despise it Lie long then the existing oidei of 
things must pass aw a} 

' Rev Dr James Wilson To be distinguished from Mr Janies 
Wilson, proprictoi and editor of the Ei.oiiomis( See Autobiography, i , 
255. 329. 334 
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In these .irticlcs unfailing optimism concerning the future 
goes hand in hand with unqualified denunciation of the 
past and the present. Small wonder is there that Mr. Lott 
should remonstrate : "Though by your title you ought to 
be able to steer clear of all rocks and dangers, yet there is 
one which I will tell you of. . . . Do not use such terms 
as ‘swindling aristocracy.’ They do no good, but only 
serve to enflame the passions of one class of men against 
the other.’’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

ENGINEERING ONCE MORE 
Jniiiiniv, 1845 — Deicmho , 1848 

Nearly foui yeais had elapsed since he gave up his 
profession, stiong in the hope that by the e\eicise of his 
inventive faculties he would ieal.se such a competence as 
would aftoid him the leisuie and the means of developing 
and giving to the woild the ideas which had been feimenting 
in his mind. Duiing those years he had courted liteiature 
to little 01 no puipose. And now, at tlie opening of 1845, a 
settled careei seemed as fai off as e\ ei Had he been able 
to lift the veil that hid the futuie and look through the 
vista extending o\ei foui moie years of fruitless endeavoui — 
of tiial and failuie, of hope defeired and anticipations un- 
fulfilled — he might ha\e lost lieait and given up the contest 
For that indomitable will, which, in aftei yeais even unto 
the end, kept him tiue to the gieat aim of his life, had 
not yet acquiied its matuied stiength. He w'as now' to 
level t foi a time to engineciing witliout getting any neaiei 
success than when he left the piofession in 1841. His 
in\entiveness, whate\ei giatihcation it might bung as an 
exercise ot powci, wis not to add much to his mateiial 
lesouice-. Behind these, in moments when the outlook 
W'as most obscuied, theie always loomed teaching, “the 
ancestral piofession." 

The suivey of the proposed bianch line to Wolver- 
hampton, w'hich was expected to take him away from the 
Pilot foi about a month, w’as piolonged to several months, 
his sub-editoi lal engagement coming to an end without 
foimal notice Apiil found him in London, saunteiing 
about the lobbies of the House of Commons and tasting 


Noi t. — Autobiography, 1., chaps, xix., xx , xxi., xxii., xxiii. 
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some of the pleasures of London life. The withdrawal of 
the Bill left him about the middle of May again out of 
employment. At this juncture Mr. Ko.\ offered him a post. 
“ This work,” he tells his father, “ will involve an agreeable 
mixture of in-door and out-of-door work — will give occasion 
to expeditions into various parts of the kingdom, and will 
afford plenty of scope for the exercise of my inventive 
faculty. ... I am to begin at a salary of .£’130 per annum, 
which, Mr. Fox says, I may increa->e to almost any extent 
if 1 manage the work well.” The engagement lasted only 
a few weeks, owing to his refusal to perform duties not 
included in the agreement. One would have thought that 
repeated failures to find remunerative work would have 
inclined him to act less upon the strict interpretation of his 
rights and to follow the rule of give and take. Writing 
about this in after life he says that the result “ was one which 
naturally grew out of my tendency to rebel against any- 
thing like injustice, at whatever risks.” Vei^ opportunely 
Mr. Prichard offered him work on a projected line between 
Aberystwith and Crewe. Presently he was put in charge of 
the office “ and all the draughtsmen employed in it until 
the 30th November at the rate of A'4 per day.” “ Here I 
am in a new position and have the opportunity of trying 
my hand at the management of considerable undertakings. 
So far I have done very well. The office was in a state of 
utter confusion when 1 came to it, without the remotest 
sign of organisation, and 1 have now put it in order, and 
made all the necessaiy arrangements, and all goes on 
smoothly.” During 1846 he was taken up with lawsuits 
arising out of Mr. Prichard’s operations — disputes which 
were continued into the latter half of 1847. 

What leisure he had was spent in “ inventing and castle- 
building.” He "devised a pair ol skates made wholly of 
steel and iron in such a manner that there was nothing 
beyond the depth of the skate blade between the ice and the 
sole of the boot, the result being to give a greater power 
over the edge of the skate.” Another invention was a means 
of locomotion "uniting terrestrial traction with aerial 
suspension,” which, however, came to nothing. But he 
continued to be “very sanguine” as to his invention in 
the manufacture of boots and shoes. 
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To HtS Fmhir 

D w 1 v no 1 C) Sepiciiibi i , 1 845 

I e\pi.et to inakL <is imi«.h nioiiLN this autumn ab \\ill sene 
to take out a patent, .ind it I can do thib, .ind if, as I ha\e 
heard, >oii can put as man> iineiilions into one patent as jou 
like, I think I am sate to make something out [of them] ; foi 
I am piett^ ceitain that all nu in\entioiis will not fail Bj the 
wa^, I ha\e made seieial new in\entions since I saw you, two 
of w Inch (a new kind of di\ ision loi le\ elling sta\ es and a new 
oft-set scale appaiatiis) I lia\e put in piactice and the> aie 
higlih appioied of Iw all who ha\e seen them Anothei is 
a new hand-piinting pi css winch is both simplei and moie 
poweiful than the old kind 

18 SipUiithti, 1846 — 1 Imd 1 am .i da\ altei the fan in m> 
imention toi laising watci It has just been patented 

23 Oilolm — Upon a close seaicli into the late patents 
1 hnd that then is nothing ippioiclnng to in\ looling 
imention, so that in th<it c.isc I think 1 am sale m point of 
piioiiti 

He was moie succcsslul with a binding pin,’ which w'as 
in the inukct in A.pul, 1847, and by May 8 his piohts weie 
^^45. But about the beginning of tlie lollow’ing yeai the 
sales fell oft, .ind soon ceased A moie impoitant invention 
was a in-ichine foi planing wood In the substitution "of 
a cuculu ie\oI\ing cutting bl ide foi the sti.ught h\ed 
cutting blade now used in such machines” In thisentei- 
piise Ills fiiend J.ickson )oincd him. Duiing the w'hole 
of 1847 it occupied moie of his .iltention th.in anything 
else. The model was tiled ".ind eonsideiing eveiything, 
the lesult is \eiy s.itisf.ictoi 3 “The 011I3' seiious iin- 
pedimeiit is the foimation ol eiicul.ii ni.uks acioss the 
W'ood. In otliei lespects theie is no doubt about success” 
E\peiimenis weie c.uiied on in Deib}', altetations fiom 
time to time being made to meet unexpected difficulties. 
His paitnei was beginning to have doubts " If you do not 
see any impiovemeiit, I would lathei wind up the business 
and pa} you my sh.ue of expenses and undei stand the 
m.ittei settled, th.in leaxe it open without any hope.” 
Speneei’s lemonsti ances against this decision weie unavail- 
ing, and, soon after, Mi. Jackson w'ent to India. Thus 
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endpcl the eiittipii&e. Mention ib also made of a “typc- 
conipobing engine, on which I think of tiying some 
expeiiments when I get to Dei by” 

Fiom incidental lemaikb one gains some idea of his 
mibcellaneoiis leading and hteiaiy tastes. Shelley w'as his 
favouiite poet. 


To Euw \KD Lot r 

London, 1 Atiginl, 1845 

They [Shellcj ’s css I's s and Icttcis] do not gi\ e an> indication 
ot the genius that shines llnoiigh Ins poeti} Ot this last I 
ha\e become a moic and mote devoted admiiei I cannot 
but think his ‘‘Piomethens Lnboiind ’ the hnest composition 
in the language ‘ 

lO Oilohci — I hue just been leading Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Uuslciy with which I cannot saj I am much pleased It is 
in some icspeets natui.il, and pouiti ps wnth consideiable skill 
the ehange.ible conditions ot i mind in pioccss of develop 
ment, but it is e\tiemcl\ detective m point ot plot, .ind 
anj thing but piotound in much ot its philosoplp 

10 J/nic/z, 1846 — [Ot Cailjles Lioiiic^tll he had a pooi 
opinion] The “showman, .is \ou call him I think some 
vvh.it impeitinent upon occ.ision Ihc cditoiiil icm.uks and 
eNcl.imations with which he mtcipolUcs the Icltcis .uc not 
at .ill in good t.istc, .ind I think aiiv thing but lespcctliil to 
his heio 

llic ihni!’ moiiuiilt o/ 1846 — IIivc voii seen Dickens s 
Chiistiii.is t.ile jet’ It is a pool iltiii, ind the moial is 
so e\ti.i-philanthiopic .is to be ibsind It goes to the cNtcnt 
ot not oiilv loving join ncighboui is vouisclt — but even loving 
him bettei th.in jouisclt 

In a lettei to his lalhci in M.iich, 1845, I'csZ/gts 0 / 
the Natnnil Huloiy of tiuition is mentioned as a book just 
out, but not yet le.icl. In Janu.uy ot the lollovv'ing ye.u 
he IS about to ie.id Humboldt’s /vosiims. 


^ Autobtoqniphy, 1, 261, 295 His youthful enthusi ism foi bheliey 
must have been biought back to him in 1S8S on leceipt of a cop> of 
Mr Kineton Paikes’ ishellc) t RetoK of lilam and Mi Hiibt.it Sptmei 1 
EtLlestashcal Institutions In this papei it is contended that the 
“Revolt of Islam” is a vehement piotest, “Ecclesiastic.il Institutions” 
a calm, li>aic.il statement though Uitleiiug 111 foim, the fundamental 
idea IS the same 
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The want ol socieh was fiequently deploied But in 
1846 Ol 1847 became accju unted with Mi Chapman, 
the pubhshei, and thiough him w ith otheis of note About 
this he sa} s . — 

\ geneiation ago the onh libeial publisher in London was 
Green, the umtarian publisher who had a shop in Newgate 
Street M\ uncle published sundn of his pamphlets with 
Green I lanc\ it was to tulhl some commission from him 
concerning them that about 18-16 I called at the shop, and 
instead ot hnding the name Gieen, found it changed to 
Chapman Gieen had ictiied, and Chapman had bought his 
business I continued still in those di\s to ha\c no 

ciicle ot London tiicnds ind hcncc icincmbci the moic \i\idb 
an\ e\ceplion to im usuil solitan hie Such an exception 
icsultcd tioin this iiiteniew Cli ipman li\ed out .it Clapton, 
.ind in 1846 01 possible it nii\ haec been 1847 I went out to 
an e\ening put\ thcic I ini led to ice ill the tact because 
among othci guests theie w is Miss Eli/a L\nn, who afteiwaids 
became well known is Mis L\uii Linton the novelist 
Anothei ot those piescnt was Miss Sai i Hcnnel \Villi.am 

and Mai\ Howitt loo, whose u.uues wcic at th.it da\ f.uniliai 
to the le.iding public wcie among the guests eithei then 01 on 
a subsequent occasion 

Onh occasionalh do we meet with indications of an 
inteiest in cuiicnt politics Measures, not paitics, weie 
wh.it he c.ued toi To loiwaid Mi. Heywoith's candidatuic 
foi the lepicsent.xtion of Dei by in Pailiament he wiote 
a skit he.ided — “Why vou should vole toi Fieshheld and 
Loid — ,' in which he iionic.illv idvisis the electois to 
\otefui lawjeis Passive lesisteis may ejuote him as on then 
side He would like to see “some vigoious lesistance to 
the pioposcd Militia. . 1 loi one have made up my mind 
iicithei to SCI VC noi to tincl a substitute 

lo HIS Faiulk 

3 StpUmbti, 1846 

I have no obicclion lo a whole host ot Chuichinen and 
Pi otectiomsts getting into the next Pailiament — in fact, 1 lathei 
wish ihcv m.iy Ihc gic.it thing lo be wished is the ciippling 
of Loid John Uusscll lo dis.iblc him tioin c.iii\ing his educa 
tional and endowment nie.isiiies It will do him .ind 

the Whigs geneially good to be ui.ide lo teel the deteimmation 
of the Nonconfoi mists 
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In the many argumentt. he had on leligious questions he 
usually stood alone, his heteiodoxy being so pionounced. 
He has told us in the Aniobiogi apliy (1, 275) how this cost 
him the loss of one fiiendship But with most of his fi lends 
it led to no estiangement, noi to any w'eakening of sympathy 
with him in his intellectual and social aims The unpal- 
atableness of many of his opinions was countei -balanced 
by the atti activeness of his chaiactei, in which absolute 
straightfol w'ai dness shone conspicuously. To “the open 
siiiceiity that is to me the best pait of you,’ Mr. Lott 
tiaced the liking women had foi him 

Beyond an aiticle foi the Xoncoiifoniiisl in Decembei, 
1846, on “ Justice befoie Genciositv, he does not appeal to 
have published anything Dining this yeai he enteied upon 
a couise of leading in piepaiation foi the book he had long 
wished to wiite, and by Apiil he had collected "a laige mass 
of mattei ” He had foi some time been dissatisfied with 
the want of depth and pietision in the geneial aigument of 
the letteis “On the Piopei Spheie of Government ' Hence 
his desiie to wiite i book in which the views set foith in 
the pamphlet should be alfiliated to genet al moial pimciples 
Heie IS a lettei which tliiows unexpected light upon the 
method by which he sought to foim his stjle. 

1 O His 1 VlHl K 

16 /(//(t, 1847 

I am iJiosecuting lu) studies on st}lc (which I am doing 
with the intention of shoitK commencing ni) “Moial 
Philosophy’), and im idoptnit, the plan of copying out 
specimen sentences Whencvci I meet with any that aie 
peculiai eithei by then clciiness, haimoay, foice, bievity’’, 
novelty, 01 distinguished by any pecuhaiity I copy it out I 
wish to collect samples ol .ill possible aiiangements and etlects 
that have any thing good in them 

If you meet with any puticulaily vvoilhy of note, peihaps 
you will be good enough to copy them out loi me 

30 Stpltinbci — Foi the puiposc ol getting intoimation le- 
quisite toi my book, I hue obi lined iccess to the libiaiy of 
the Biitish Museum 1 did this by wilting to Mi Blight, M P , 
foi a 1 ecommendation 

The wilting of a book went, hovvevei, but a little way 
tovvaids answeiing the peisistent question about a livelihood, 
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which seemed no neaiei solution in 1848 than it was in 
1841. Migiation to New Zealand was thought of, and 
teaching came up once moie, and, as it pioved, foi the last 
time, as a possible way of meeting soidid cares. 

To HIS L\cli Thom as 

Dfrb\, 10 184S 

Weie theie an\ likelihood ot its answeiing I should be 
inclined to join iii^ tathei 111 his teaching but as he has not a 
sufhcieiica ot engagements to oeeupa Ins own time, theie is no 
inducement to take such a step Do jou think theie is loom 
toi a niathematieal teaehei in Bath? ,ind would theie be an) 
thing objectionable m m\ taking such a position ? Pei haps b) 
giaing lessons m Peispeetiae Mechanical Diawing, and Natuial 
Philosoph\, in addition to Mathematics, I might be able to make 
it answei, and with a fan stait 1 do not much doubt ni) 
ultimate success 

A few weeks at Bath, whithei he went to consult with 
his uncle and sp> out the land, con\inccd him that nothing 
was to be found in that diiection. 

lo HIS Fmhi k 

London 12 Ma\, 1848 

Peihaps )ou have bctoic tins hcaid tiuin Bath that 1 had 
lett them toi London to t.ikc .inothci look louncl ,ind see 
whethei an) thing w.is to be done 1 ha\e good hope ot 

getting something to do heie in the liteiai) wa) 

10 fidiL — I am hkel\ to make an engagement to wiite 
leading aitieles toi this new p.ipei, llu Slaiiclaiil 0/ lnuloiii 
and if the negoeiation ends as it appeals hkel) to do I am 
to tuinish .111 aitiele weekl^ at a guinea each * 

Engagements meiel) pending could not suppoit him 
in London, so he letuined home, though not w'lthoiit 
hope, ansing fiom a conxeisation with Mi Wilson of the 
Economist. It was not till Novembei, howevei, that he 
lecened the offei of the post of sub-editor of the Economist. 
“Thus an end wms at last put to the seemingly futile pait” 
of his life, which had lasted foi ovei seven and a half 

NC.lIs 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HIS FIRST BOOK 
{IJuuitbu , 1848, lo Juh, 1851) 

Soon aftei taking up his sub-edilotial clutieb in the btiand 
he tells hib mothei “ I manage inj \\oik\et 3 '\\ell so fai.and 
have given satisfaction to Mi. Wilson — indeed, I have been 
complimented by him upon the impiovement the papei 
has undeigone, moie paiticulaily in the news depaitment, 
imdei ray administiation ” The situation left him with 
consideiable leisuic to get on with the book which was to 
embody the leading ideas that had been taking shape since 
the time he lived at Powick But he complained ot 
making slow’ piogiess “ Moitovei, what 1 hive wiitten 
I have not wiitten to mv salisl iction at which 1 am even 
inoie annoyed than at h iving m idc but little piogiess ” 

I o ms Fvi HI K 

1 !/>///, 

I h.ive now cntcicd upon tlic jiolitic il pait ot the 
woik and am evccnlmt; it to inj s ilist ictioii so tai Ihe 
chaplei tli.it h.is k.ist pic iscd me is the one I h.ive l.itclv 
linished on the Rii>lits ol Chililicn It is minncied in stvlc 
I sh.ill h.ive to icmodcl it when I in ikc mv Im.il icvision 
I do not think thcic will be .mv need to Ic.ii hiking 
upon mjself the icsiionsibilit} ol public itioii, seeing that the 
vvoik IS so popiilai in its .ispii .itions, so well htted to the time, 
and wiitten in a stvlc tint is likcl} to commend it to the 
geneial leadei 

24 Augiibl — I <un still not b.itislied with the stjle, though I 
am with the mattei 

With a view to suggestions, the m.inusciipt was being 
sent to his f.ithei, who vviote : “The ch.iptei on National 
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Education pleased me the most, and that on Sanitaiy 
Regulation the next Theie aie some points in the chaptei 
on established lehgions that I don’t tliink you have pioved, 
but assumed Then there appeals in othei places 
an unnecessary amount of bitteinesb.” Again : “Youi 
mother says she feaisyou make by youi style unnecessaiy 
enemies. That you -ihoiild not have intiodiiced the name 
of Voltaire into join woik at all’ On this he lemaiks • 
“ 1 had suppiessed Voltaiies name on a pievious occasion, 
and I Mill do it on this ” 

The question of a title, which had been held in abey- 
ance till the spiing ot 1850, could no longei be put otf 
For some six months the point was discussed with lelatives 
and liteiaii ti lends, hist one and then anothei title being 
suggested betoie he hnailv made up his mind to adopt 
“Social Stitics,” notwithstanding the objection laised by 
his uncle Thomas and Mi Clnpmin to the woid “Statics 

When he wiote chaptei xx\. ot the Auiobiogiaphy he 
could not iccall the feelings with which he looked loi 
lev lews ot the book, 1101 could he lemembei whether he 
was disappointed with their supcificial chaiacter when they 
did appeal. 1 he con espondence helps to make up foi the 
failure of inemoiy One of the eaihest notices was in his 
own papei (8 Febiuaij, 1851J “I am quite satished with 
It , foi though the high piaise is quahhed w ith some blame, 
theie IS not moie of this than is needful to pi event the 
suspicion that I h id wiitten the levicw myself ’’ beveial of 
the notices elicit the icmaik that “the leviewei has not 
lead the book ’ Die icvicw in the \ oiiLonfoinisf {l^laich 
12) “was not so well wiilten .is it might hive been The 
lev lew ei apologi/eel on the scoic of h.iving .1 bad head- 
ache , so Chailes Miall told me’’ The Leiiilei, fiom which 
he had expected “flaming levievvs,’’ devoted thiee aiticles 
to it" The title, it was lemaikeei, hael “led some peisons 
to suppose it to be a vvoik on Socialism”, but as legaids 
piopeitv, the authoi “ sepaiates himself fiom Pioudhon and 
the Communists whom he seemed to be upholding.” The 
ill qitci on the “Fight Lse of the Eaith ’ is desciibed as 
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a “terrible chapter,” which “places landlords in an un- 
happy predicament.” He was prepared for adverse criti- 
cism. “ I am rather surprised that I do not get some 
virulent attacks from the expediency school. Perhaps I 
may get them in the Speclalor or Examiner. I have 
written to remind them that the book has been sent ; 
and if they do not now review it I shall assume that, 
not liking it, and yet not knowing how to pull it to 
pieces, they think best to let it alone.” Of articles in the 
Xorth Brilish and the Hrilish Oitarlerly he says ; “ On 

the whole, I am as well treated in these two Reviews 
as 1 could e.xpecl, cimsideriiig the official character of 
them — indeed, I may say better than 1 could expect. For, 
though both criticize unfairly and distort my views, they 
do not do this so much as party bias frequently leads men 
to do.” In December Mr. Richard Hutton intimated that 
he was preparing an article on Social Shilia. " I shall do 
my best to demolish what I think, in hands so able as 
yours, may prove to be very misleading errors, but 1 fear, 
with far less success in exposition of my own view^ than 
you have shown.” This article {Prospect icc Rcricic for 
January, 1852), under the title “Etiiics of the Voluntary 
System,” embodied a criticiMii which Spencer had again 
and again to rebut in later years. "If a consequence of 
his theory is absurd, impracticable, unsupported by a 
shadow of argument, moral or otherwi>e, he has a theory 
ready to account for tlie f.iilure of hi-' liieorv," namely, 

“ that it only states the rights and duties of perfect m.in.” 
Of the article generally Spencer says ; “ There is only one 
fair criticism in it. All the rest is merely ini-.understanding 
or misrepresentation. 1 do not like being ideiitilied with 
•the ‘Ethics of the Voluntary System’ cither.” 

Mr. Hutton was not the only one who thought him 
too ready to take shelter behind the rampart of absolute 
morality. Mr. Lott urged the same objections, which 
Spencer tried to meet. 

You compare me to a physician " who was perpetually 
announcing that he only prescribed for man in a normal 
state of constitution,” and say that I " dwell loo constantly in 
the iiornial state and consequently am disgusted and impatient,, 
with the abnormal one.” Either you have nut read Soiiol 
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Status, 01 h.ue foi gotten a good pait of it bo lepeatedly ha\c 
I there insisted that it is impossible to <iL,t uiit the abstiact law 
and impossible to reach a noimal state sa\e bj the slow piocess 
of giowth, that I am chaiged with teaching that we ought to sit 
still and do nothing You will find that I constantly recognize 
the necessit\ ot existing institutions, and that all social forms 
haae then uses 

In lubtihcation of the use of the oidinaiy language of 
theolog\, which, knowing his lehgious opinions, his fathci 
could not undei stand, he wiote ; “ I hue always felt some 
dithculh, but ha\e concluded that the usual expiessions 
weie as good as any otheis Some woids to signify the 
ultimate essence, oi piinciple oi cause ot things, I was 
obliged to use, and thinking the cuiicnt ones as good as any 
otheis, I thought best to use them lathci than cause needless 
opposition. ’ 

The chaptei on “ X itionil Education ’ was a theme of 
contio\cis) tiom the bcj„inning. He was invited to lectin e 
on it, but declined. “ I should damage my influence by 
lecturing. Veiy few men fulhl peisonally the piomise ot 
then books He mentions to his fathei that “ the National 
Public School \ssociation aie tailing toul of me.” On the 
othei hand, the Congicgational Boaid of Education le- 
piintcd the chaptei at Mi. Samuel Moilec s e.xpense, undei 
the title “ State Education belt-defeating ” A second edition 
being called foi, a postsciipt ot six pages was added 

Among those to whom the pamphlet was sent w'as Sii 
Edwaid Bulwei L}tton, who wiote about its contents that 
“he had been much stiiick with then boldness, oiiginahty 
and absence ol all laisc thinking and ihctoiical varnish.” 
Still, he could not aiiiie at the same conclusion as Spencei 
with legal d to absolute non-intcifeience w'lth education, 
which he thought was a “somewhat chilling lesult.” 
“Peihaps thcie is a diHeience between them at staiting. 
Mr. Spencer seems to dislike foiming and fitting the mind 
into national idiosynciasics Sii Edw'aid, on the contraiy. 
holds such foimation to be essential to the vitality and 
peimanence of States " 

As an indication of glow mg appieciation he mentions, 
.with evident satislaction, that his name was being coupled 
with that of Ml. J. S Mill “ I have had a third application 
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for my aiilograpfi,” is the first intimation of a familiar 
experience of later years. The frequent mention of Social 
Statics leads him to say, with an- optimism not yet chastened 
by experience : “ If the book is so interesting as this there 
can be no doubt about its paying.” 

To nts Kathkk. 

25 March, 1852. 

Mrs. Chapman told me .... they had recently had a 
letter from a working stonemason, stating that their family 
monument was much out of repair, and offering to put ft in 
good condition if they would let him have a copy of a work 
called Social Statics. ... I called the other day on Charles 
Knight, the publisher, in company with Chapman, when he 
took the opportunity of thanking me for the great amount of 
information he had gained from my book. This giving me 
personal thanks has been quite frequent of late. 

All this raised his hopes that a new edition would soon 
be called for. As early as March, 1851, he had begun to 
revise it, paying much attention to style. “ I am surprised 
\ to find so many defects.” “ I have been subjecting 
Macaulay’s style to the same minute criticism that 1 am 
now giving my own, and I find that it will not stand it 
at all.” 

When he joined the licoiioitiisl there wa^ little of the 
cheery optimism that was so marked on his going to London 
in 1843. His uncertainty as to the future may be gathered 
from the fact that emigration to New Zealand was again 
being discussed. “What should you say to our all going 
out together?” he asks his mother. Tlie risks to his 
parents of such a long voyage and his reluctance to le.ive 
them behind, led to the idea being given up. Emigration 
was, moreover, gradually losing its attractiveness as interest 
in his book became more engro.ssing and the prospects of a 
literary career improved. 

About his general reading during these years little is 
known. He had decided views as to what was worth 
reading. Carpenter’s Principles of Physiology was deemed 
“ considerably more useful and vastly more entertaining ” 
than books about “fights and despatches and protocols.” 
He did not think that gossip about current events “would 
at all help me in learning how to live healthily and happily, 
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or that it would give me any tuithei insight into the natuie 
of things ” Noi did he cate foi what is called histoiy. 

To Em\3iRi) Lon 

2 > 18 =i 2 

position, stated liiielh, is th.it until >ou li.i\e got a tiuc 
tIieor\ of humaniU, ^olt cinnot inteiprct histoij , and when 
>ou have got a true theois ol huinanit\ \oii Jo iiol lonn! ///s/on 
You can diaw no infeiencc lioiii the f.icts ,ind .illeged tacts of 
history without \oui couccplions ol human u ituie enteiing into 
that Intel eiice .ind unless \oui conceptions ot human n.ituie 
aie hue \oui intciencc will be \icious But il \oui conceptions 
ol human natiiie lie tine \oii need none ot the inlciences diawn 
liom histon loi Mini guidmcc ll \ou .isk how is one to get 
a tiue thcoi\ ol hum init\ 1 icph — stnd\ it iii the lacts \ou sec 
.uound \ou .ind m the genet i! liws ol hie l*oi m^sell, looking 
.IS I do at hum init\ is the highest lesnlt \ct ol the eiolution ot 
hte on the e.iith I pielci to t.ikc in the whole series of pheno 
niena horn the beginning is t.ii as lhe\ .11 e .iscei tamable I, 
too im i losci ol liistoiN , but it is the histon of the Cosmos 
as a whole I belies c tint \oii might as icason.abh expect to 
undeistind the natiue ot in adult m.in b\ watching him toi .m 
hoiu (being in ignoi inec ol all his antecedents), as to suppose 
that \ou can tathom Iniminits bi stud\ing the last few thousand 
\eais ot itb eioliition 

In the spiing of 1850 he had ceased to live at the othce 
of the Ecouovuit, and took lodgings in Paddington along 
with Mr Jackson, whom he had joined in hying vege- 
tarianism Of this expeiiment he tells his mother (whom, 
by the way, he lepioAes toi her “dietetic habits,” and “con- 
stitutional roijism") “I am getting quite learned in 
cooking and am d iily scheming new combinations, some 
of which hue been \ciy successlul. 1 will b) and by send 
you oui diet table, which, I doubt not, will in time be 
sufficiently \aiied and palatable, as well as nutritious.” 
Vegetarianism, not coming up to expectations, was given up 
before the end of the second month 

The yeai 1851 witnessed the inexitable leaction after the 
stienuous efforts of the two previous years. As regards 
\isible results it may deseise the title "An Idle Year," given 
it in the Autobiog}aph), but in reality the ground was being 
prepaied for the fertile productiveness that was to follow. 
It was the year of the Great Exhibition, which “ passes all 
exnpctation,” He was n-’cticiilarly anxious that his mother, 
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“ with hei passion foi sight-seeing,” should not miss coming 
up, and advised his fatliei and uncle William to come up 
separately, as he could give them moie help and attention 
than if they came togethei. That his foinier professional 
inteiests had not gi\en place entirely to his newei liteiaiy 
Intel ests was shown by an aiticle on “A Solution of the 
Watei Question” {hconomtsi, 20 Decembei), in which he 
made suggestions foi the supply of puie watei to London 
and the impiovement of the Thames A scheme similai to 
one of the suggestions has been lecently before the public, 
Gravesend taking the place of Gieenwich as the i-ite ot the 
pioposed dam. 

“The eaily yeais of the fifties weie feitile in liiendships 
commenced.” Social Sfahes was instiumental in bunging 
about an intiodiiction to Mi. Octauus Smith Acquaint- 
ance speedily iipened into intimate fiiendship, which in due 
couise bi ought him, in manifold wa%s, some ot the gieatest 
pleasuies of his life. The wcekh evenings at Mi. Chap- 
man’s bi ought him othei fiiends, one ot the eiiliest being 
Ml. G. H Lewes, whom he got to know in the spring of 
1850; but with whom theie was little intimacv till the 
following yeai . 

To HIS Fuhik 

22 Stpl^nibii Ibsl 

I had a vei\ pleasant walking esunsion with Lewes on 
Satin dav, Sundav, Mondav and Tuesdav last, up the vallej of 
the Thames M'e began about Slough, and got as lai as 
Abingdon It did us much good, and we enjoved it iinmenseh 
I mentioned to Lewes mv notion ibout the law ot vegetable 
development, and the earning out the idea 111 the examination 
of various plants added mueh to the inteiest ot the walk He 
wns greatl) delighted with the doetiine 

3 Octobei — Lewes is about 3-1 01 3S ot middle height, with 
light brown long haii, deepl) maiked with small-pox, and 
rathei vvoin-lookmg He is veiv veisatile He is a successtul 
novelist and diamatist, wiites poems oeeasionall} , is an actoi, 
a good linguist, wiites foi the leviews, tianslates for the stage, 
IS a musical ciitic, and is, as vou mav suppose, deeplv lead in 
philosophy He is a veiv pleasant eompanion He is maiiied 
and has three childi en 

About the middle of 1851, Spencei fiist met Miss Maiian 
Evans, who was on a visit to the Chapman’s. Later in the 
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same ye.u he took Mi. Lewes (o call on hei. In 1852 he 
made the acquaintance of Mi Da\icl Masson and Mi. T H. 
Huxley To the lattei he intioduccd himself when seeking 
mfoimation be.uing on a theoiy of population he had 
entei tamed as fai back as 1847. Regaiding this he told his 
fathei in Septerabei, 1851 : “I ha\e commencevl diawing 
out a skeleton plan ol my book on population and shall 
send it to you by <ind by. I think it will be beautifully 
complete and peifectly conclusi\e.” Intending it to foim 
a book of some twenty odd chapteis, he at hist declined Mi. 
Chapman’s lequest that he should make it the subject of an 
aiticle E\entually he agieed to gi\e an outline of it in the 
WtsfniiiistLi RtiUit., and on his letuin fiom a Chiistm.is 
visit to Ml and Mis Pottei he set to woik on it. 

To Ills Fmhik 

/4/./1/, 18s2 

You lia\e not gncn me an\ opinion of the Popiilition 
aitiele \et I met Robcit Chambeis the othei night .iiicl he 
eomjilimented me highh upon it Mi Gieg disappio\es .ind 
has naiiated to Chapin ui \ iiious objections but the\ aie e isih 
answeiable 

Mti\ — \ou will be pleased to hc,ii that Piotcssoi Owen has 
nothing to say against the Thcoiy of Population Chapin m 
asked his opinion of it He siid it was a \ciy good aitiele 
Chapin 111 then pics-icd him to sa\ what he thought ol the 
theon This he declined to do, stating that he had icad 
it lapidh and was not picpaicd to gue .1 deeisne opinion His 
known caution as to new \iews is suilieicnt to account foi this , 
and the f.iet that he 1 aises no objection may be taken as 
satistaetoiy Piotessoi Foibcs, an ,authoiil\ who, on such a 
point, stands pciliaps next to Owen s<iys he “thinks theie is 
some giounds foi the theoiy ’’ He is i eiulious Seotelnnan, 
and hence piobably thinks moie than he says 

28 Mii\ — I met Piotessoi Foibes on bunday He told me 
that he had lead the population aitiele twice and was about to 
lead it a thud time He said he should hke to hast some talk 
with me about it 

A notice of the population ,11 tide m the Leadu gave use 
to a misuncki standing between Mi Lewes and Spencci 
The chief biogiaphical inteiest of the lengthy conespondence 
that ensued lies in the tact that it is the hist of many 
instances exemplifying bpencei’s extieme sensitiveness about 
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hiS) lights as an onginal thinkei. Mi, Lewes had used 
expiessions which, in Spencei’s opinion, "will lead all who 
lead them to suppose that \oiii ideas on the subject were 
not deiived fiom me, and that the foimula just quoted is 
one oiiginating w'lth yoiuself.” While pained to think that 
he should be supposed to ha\e denied Spencei’s piioiity, 
Ml. Lewes maintained that he had aimed at Ins conclusions 
by an independent path, though acknowledging that it was 
Spencer that had put him on the tiack in the couise of their 
countiy lambles. The misundeistandmg was cleaied up to 
Spencer’s satisfaction, and led to no diminution in then 
friendship. The article out of which the ditfeiente had 
arisen was, as alieadv stated, the means of initiating a new 
fiiendship, the hisol ep towaids which was a note dated 
25 Septembei, i85-,si"the politest note you e\er sent me" 
was Piofeesor Huxicy’s desciiption of it moie than forty 
yeai s aftei . " Mr. Hei bei t Spencer pi esents his compliments 
to Ml. Huxley, and would be obliged if Mi. Huxley would 
inform him •h.'hen and Kheic his papei on the Ascidians, just 
read befoie the Butish Association, is likely to be published 
m full. The contents ot tlie enclosed pamphlet will 
suHiciently explain Mi, Spencei s icason foi asking this 
infoimation.” The liiendship thus initiated pa\ed the way 
to another. In the following jeai, in the looras of the 
Royal Society, Someiset House, Mi Huxley intioduced him 
vO Ml. Tyndall, desciibing him by a line liom Faust as 
“ Em Kerl dei specuhit.” 

A seiies of papers m the Leader under the head “Tia\el 
and Talk” w'as piojectcd, in which expiession wxis to be 
given to “the o\eiwhelmiiig accumulation ot thoughts” 
that bothered him. "The ll.iythoine Papeis” — the title 
finally adopted (Aiifobu^iafyln, 1 , 360) — wcie to be unsigned, 
because he “ did not wish to be publicly identified with the 
Leaded^ Socialism.” The hist, “ U^e and Be.uity, ’ appealed 
on 3rd Januaiy, 1852. The second, “The Dc\elopment 
Hypothesis,” on 20th Maich. This was llie outcome of 
seveial yeais of thought 

To HIS FxrHLK 

/ 25 Man It, 1852 

/' The Haythoine Paper, No. II., has cieated a sensation I 
"ha\e had many people comjihmenting me .ibout it Copies 

S 
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of the paper containing it ha\e been sent to Owen, Lyell, 
Sedgwick, and others Mj consent has been asked to reprint 
it in the Rca^onc) , and Robert Chambers, after expiessmg 
to Lewes his admiiation ot it, said that he meant to wiitc to 
Lyell about it 

If things go on in this \\.i> iii\ conliibutions will be getting 
in demand 


He exeited hiinselt to meet the anticipated demand 
Othei papeis of the senes published during the yeai weie 
“A Theotv ot Teais and Laughtei,” ‘\The Souices of 
Aichitectuial Types, “ Giacetulness,' .ind In the middle of 
the following yeai " The Valuation ot Evidepce.” 

The impoitance ut a cleai and toi'^ible style had been 
impiessed on him in season and out '’o b\ his fathci, 

and memoianda on the subject iia \ '^'i accumulating 
foi yeais. In the Aitiobtoguipln he lions a papci on 
“Force of E\piessioii ' (wiitten foi fiit'i Magir me ■oome. 
nine yeais befoie, but declined), as forming the basis ot .in 
aiticle now to be wiitten foi the 11'eswiiiiis/i.i Rt-cica. In 
August, i 8 t 2 , he set to woik on it. V 

\ 

To HIS FnnrR | 

l> OitolKi, 1852 

The aiticlt is entitled “The Philosoph ot Sble” It is 
good, but a little too scientihc You will 1 tl it a gie.it im- 
pioicmciit upon the oiigiinl cssa\, if \oii ha |an> iccollection 
of th.it 

20 Oilobi .1 — Ihc aiticle is a good deal pralB :d, both in the 
pi ess .iiid 111 pin ate I sh.dl piob.ibK c\ emd it .i good 

deal cxciitu.ilb when I come to icpiihlish it ,il *g with otlici 
"Ess.iNs.ind CiitKjucs" All the aiticlcs I wiite 
ol th.il solid kind th.it will be woitliv ot lepiib 
when iin name hasiiscii to the position th.it it wii 
do, such ,i icpublie.ilion will p.u* 


Among the pm ate commendations w.is oK liom 
Alexandei Smith, of Edinbuigh, who w.is flatteieo bv the 
lecogmtion given him in the .uticle, the aiithoi of w ^ch he 
w.is ignoiant of until Spencci wiote to him. 

To Edwxki) Loll 

10 SipUmlm, 1852 \ 

Did 1 mention to you when in Dei by last the new poc\ 
Alexandei Smith ;■ 1 considci him inujneslion.ibly llu poet 

/O T \i ft rfixW 



mc.m to be 
.ilion , .md 
In .md In 
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of the age Though a Scotchman (and I have no paitiality for 
the lace) I am stiongl> inclined to lank him as the gieatest poet 
since Shakespeaie I know no pottiy that I lead oiei and o\er 
again with such delight 

In a leitei to Ins lathei ot 3id beptembei, 1S51, a hint 
had been given of a new depaituie “ I have been much 
absoibed of late in metaphysics, and believe I have made 
a gieat discoveiy" The following up of the “gieat 
discoveiy” was piobably iiindeied by the wilting of the 
eailiei of the Haythoine Papeis and the aiticle on “Popula- 
tion” , but in a letlei ol 12th Maicli, 1852, he says of it : 
“ I mean to pioducc a sensation ” fo get time foi this he 
had begun to think ot lesigning his post on the tLonoinist, 
making up foi the loss of salaiv by vviitmgfoi the Qiiaiteilies 
His mothei uiged caution. 

lO HIS Moihir 

27 Oiiobti, 1852 

Do not feat that I shall take the step that alatms jou unless 
I see it safe to do so 

Youi objection to the iisk is an objection that would apply 
to eveiv change But be assiucd I shall not change 
until I h.ivc well tested the piopiictv ot the step 

The book selling agitation, initiated by Chapman’s aiticle 
on the “Commeice of Liteiatiue” m the Westiniiislti Reoicio 
foi Apiil, 1852, at once claimed his active mteiest. In a 
lettei signed, “An Authoi, in the linns of Apiil 5, he 
lelated his e\peiienee in coiincMon with Social Statics. A 
deputation of peisons connected with the bookselling ti ade 
waited upon Loid Campbell, Dean Milman and Mi. Giote, 
who had been chosen as ubiti itois The Booksellets’ 
Association failed to estiblish its cise, the result being a 
decision against it' In 1833 he joined the society foi med 
foi piomoting the icpeil ot the ti\es on knowledge. 

The amount of vvoik he leeomplishcd dining 1852 and 
the hist half of 1853 is siiipiising vvlicn one eonsideis the 
claims upon him aiising out of the ill-health of his fathei 
and the illness and death of his uncle Thomas. Both father 
and uncle vveie pioof against warnings Heie is a sample 


Itnus^ 15 and 16 Apiil, 1S53. 
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of his leUeis to his t,ithi;i, giving advice which in after years 
he might nell have followed himself. “I was sorry to 
find that youi neivousness made you, as usual, expect the 
woist result conceuable It is a pit;y, when inclined to take 
such gloomy views, you cannot call to mind how man) 
times \ou ha\e piophesied dieadhil lesnlts and ha\e been 
mistaken Bui I suppose some mental idiosvnciasi pi events 
this” Agun ind again did be lemonstiatc w'lth his uncle. 
Eail\ in 1852 he wiotc a papei on the “Value of Ph\si- 
olog\,’ intended foi the \iitioiiiil hiiifyciniKL Cliioitulc, 
edited b\ his uncle, who, howcxei, “did not publish it 
when It was wiitten, being olfendecl b\ an .ipp.iient (but 
unintended) allusion to hiniselt The illness of his uncle 
lequired his fiequent attendance at \otting Hill, his aunt 
being “quite touched bj his atteetionate interest”: she 
“ ne\ei saw thing moie heaittelt th in his gnef ” 

Undev the teims ot the Will of his uncle, who died in 
lanuarv, 1853, his aunt and he were left executois. This 
woik, which fell mainh on his shoulcleis, was tiansacted 
in what Ills aunt desciibes as “a piompt, business-like, 
satlsfactoI^ raannei ” Legacies wcic lett to his fathei, his 
uncle William, and himselt. Thiough all the negociations 
he showed an entiie .ibsence of a desiie to loice his \iews 
upon his co-e\ecutoi 01 co-legatees Only one mattei gave 
use to fiiction. At <i meeting held foui days after the 
funeial, “it was agieed that scceial pcisons should guc <i 
small sketch of Thomas,” foi consideiation at a subsequent 
meeting, with a \iew' to its publication in the rtmpeiaiice 
Clnomch. 


to HIS UXCII WlIIUM 

21 Febiiian, 1853 

What I had wntten was itcened somewhat coolh, not 
being iinifoimh eulogistic It was not howetei objected to 
at the time But next cli\ m\ aunt came to me at the Stiand 
oftei Xew combe had gone oft with the MS to Leicestei), 
wishing modification ot it, and cxjiiessmg hei dissatisfaction 
with its lone Oui coineisation ended in mj otfeimg to wiUi- 
diaw it, which was .igiccd to, and a lettei was wntten to that 
ellect at once It is 111 tjpe, howetei, and I ha\e asked 
Newcombe to haie some jiioofs sliuck oft foi me so that sou 
will see what I wiotc 
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To HIS Fathfr 

. 2 Match, 1853 

I Wti!) vei 5 much \ exed to see j estei day that the sub- 

secietaiy', Newcoinbe, had embodied exhacts fiom it He 
was not authoiised to do it, and has just defeated me I 
wished to say all I thought or none I dislike insincere, 
one-sided statements, and am pio\oked that what I wrote 
should have been turned into one 

7 March — I am glid \oii like tlie sketch ot my uncle 
Thomas I almost began at tei wauls to doubt, when I saw the 
dissatisfaction it ga\e, whether I had done him justice But 
the tact is, peojile cannot beai the truth in these matteis 

In piepaiation toi the time w'hcii he would be thiown 
entirely upon the pioceeds ot his pen, he completed his 
article on “ The Univeisal Postulate,” and sketched one on 
“ Ovei -Legislation ” 


To HIS Fathfr 

28 Apiil, 1853 

I am busy with the aitide on 0\ei -Legislation,’ w'hich 
is tw'o-thiids done I am about to get a lettei oi mtioduction 
toi the Notlh BiitiMi RtcUcuJ so tint 1 ma\ ha\e an aitidt in 
hand toi them by the time I leue the Eioiioinisl 

17 May — I am exticmeh hus\ wilting This aiises 

fiom the fact that both the ai tide on 0 \li Legislation ” and 
the one on the "Unncisil Postulite ’ aie to be jniblished in 
the Weblminstet The hist is ah each done ind going to the 
pimtei It IS much apjno\ed The othei is w 01 king out to 
my full satisfaction 

24 May — I do not think \ on need teel any nei \ ousness as 
to my change ot position With the two .11 tides in the next 
Westmimki , in addition to all I ha\e wiitten, I do not feai 
ha\ ing quite enough demand I ha\ e ah ead\ taken steps toi 
contiibutmg to the Xoitli BiiliJi, as you will see b\ the en- 
closed note from Masson who is one ol the duel wiiters toi 
it I shall obtain an mtioduction to Coiiiewall Lewis, 

the editoi of the Ecliiibuigh Rtiicn, as soon as the next 
Westminster is published 

7 June — I ha\e just been wilting to the editoi of the Xoilh 
Bntish, and h.ue named h\e ai tides toi him to dioose tiom 
I have two thuds done the “ Univeis.il Postulate," which woiks 
out quite to my s.itistactiou 
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15 June . — The paper on the “ Universal Postulate ” will not 
after all j^o into the next Wesltniii'iler. Editorial exigencies 
have necessitated its postponement till the succeeding number. 
However, Chapman proposes to put it into type at once, so 
that I may send proof sheets to each of the leading thinkers 
forthwith. 

The article on “Over-Legislation” appeared in the 
Wesimiiisfcr for July. The same month he severed his 
connexion with the Ecottomist. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 

{July 18.^3 — Dircmher 1857.) 

Befoke settling down to those literary enterprises, that, 
with the youthful optimism which m those clays seldom 
failed him, were expected to compensate for the lo.ss of a 
sub-editor’s salary, Spencer had resolved to take a holiday in 
Switzerland along with Mr. Lewes and Mr. Lott, the legacy 
of .^$03 from his uncle putting him at ease with respect 
to finances. From Standish, where he was paying the 
first of many visits to Mr. and Mrs. Potter, he wrote to 
his mother with a view to set her anxious mind at rest : 
“ I dare.say before I leave this I shall be quite right again, 
and that my Swiss journey will make me stronger than I 
have been for years. . . . Do not fear that 1 shall run into 
danger in Switzerland, or that I shall over-exert myself. 
I am too cautious for that.” 

A list of projected articles had been sent, along with a 
copy of “ The Universal Postulate,” to the editor of the 
North British Revieiv. 

To CviipnEM, Fr.xske. 

Loxdox, 29 July, 1853. 

'riie article on “ Method in Education ” which, I infer from 
your expressions, is the one most likely to suit your present 
purposes, is also the one which (of the three you mention) I am 
best prepared to write. ... I propose therefore to get the 
article ready in time for your February number. 

30 July . — Your note of the 25th requested me to mention 
any other subject I had in contemplation. Though I had one 
which I felt would be suitable to you I did not make any 
rejoinder in my note of yesterday, from the belief that in pro- 


Note. — Autobiography, i., chaps, xxix., xxx., xxxi., xxxii., xxxiii. 
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posing it I slioiild piob.ibh cl.ish with in\ tiiLiicl Masson, which 
I am aiiMoub to a\oicl doing I ha\c since seen him, howeiei, 
and find that he has no intentions in the diiection I sup- 
posed 

The topic to which I lefei is the “ Positne Philsoph^ ” 
Miss Maitincaiis tianslation of Comte will be out piobably b^ 
Chiistmas , .ind haiing much to sa\ on his s\stem — mainh 
in antagonism to it — I am desnoiis of levtewing this foithcom- 
ing English edition ol his woiks 

On the simedavhe tells his fathei that he had agieed 
to wnte an aiticle on “Manneis and F.ishion ’ foi the 
WLstiniii^tii . “Moieovei, I hi\e been /ic/te pitS'itcl within 
these tew’ da\s bj the piopiittoi of the Ltiitlti to wiite him 
a number of Hiythoine papeis . . So you see I shall 
have as much to do as I want ; and all of it on topics of my 
own choosing No feu ot becoming a hack.” 

Ow’ing to Ml Lewes being unable to join and Mi. Lott 
ha\ing to dehu stuting foi some days, he set out alone 
on the 1 st August to begua his acquaintance with foieign 
countiies 


To HIS Fathfk 

Zlrich, 12 Aiigiisl, 1853 

I had a few houis to spend at Antweip which I deioted to 
seeing the chinches The outside [ol the Cologne Cathe- 
dial] I aclmiie extiemeh and when hnished theie will 
be no such sample of Gothic in the world The inside, 
howeiei, I do not admiie, sa\e in the giancleui arising fiom 
its gieat si/e The aichitectuie is b^ no means equal to that 
of the outside, and it is quite spoilt by the chiomatic decoia- 
tions Theie is a stiange mixture m it of magnificence, 
tawdriness, and meanness [Fiankfoit] is much to be 

admiied The houses ate fine, the streets clean and w'ell 
piled and eieii thing looks hkeli and attiactiie On the 
whole, these continental towns make one teel quite ashamed 
of outs Ceitainl) in lespect of many things I felt inclined 

to question oui boasted supenority 

In the matter of colouring he thought Switzeiland 
infeiioi to Scotland. Of this he WTote to Mi. Potter: “I 
lemembei being astonished when ascending Loch Lomond 
at the splendid assemblage of biight pin pies, leds and blues 
of vaiious intensities, which the mountains tow'aids the head 
of the lake piesented. I saw' nothing to corapaie with this 
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in Switzerland. Alainly in consequence of this superiority' 
of colouring, I think the view from Ben Nevis quite equal 
to tlie view from the Righi.” 

He had set out with great hopes of benefit to health 
and with excellent resolutions not to over-exert himself. 
On his return he Avrote ; " Although 1 did not gain as much 
benefit whilst there as 1 hoped — though to my surprise I 
experienced no exhilaration from the mountain air — j^et 1 
think the change in constitutional condition is pretty sure 
to be advantageous.” In this he was grievously mistaken. 
He began to he troubled by hi-, heart. His opinion that 
this was due to over-exertion will not appear improbable to 
one who knows what hill-climbing, such as he and his friend 
accomplished, means to a person not in training. In reply 
to enquiries Mr. Frank E. Lott writes : 

I never remember my father referring to that holiday or 
warning me against over-walking, though I believe that he did 
so on one or two occasions without quoting his own case. My 
aunt [Mrs. Glover] remembers his return from the 1853 Swiss 
hdliday, and he looked as if he had overdone it, and told them 
that such was the case. To such an extent had they hoih 
overstrained themselves that the noise of the river Aar in the 
valley beside which they were walking on one occasion be- 
came unbearable ; so that the nervous systems were decidedly 
strained, and my father was far from naturally a nervous 
subject. 

For many years before his death my father’s heart was far 
from normal, and the more I think the matter over the more 
I agree with Mr. Spencer that the over-straining of the consti- 
tution in 1853 seriously affected both of them.* 

Before going away he had distributed copies of “ The 
Universal Postulate," one being sent to Sir William 
Hamilton. 


From Sir Willum Hamilton. 

Largo, Fifeshire, 12 September^ 1853. 

But though I admired the talent with which the paper is 
written, you will excuse me, I am assured, when I say that I by 
no means coincide with your views upon the points in question. 
But to enter upon these in detail would engage me in a dis- 


Autobiografhy , i., 431-3. 
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cussion whioli, 1 am aft.iid would not be agieeable to \ou, 
and foi wlncb, in f.nl, 1 IllI m\seh it jnc'-Liit nnablo 

Those familial with thegieat Scotchphilosophei’bcontio- 
versial st\le w ill appiecutc the loice of the lemaik that his 
ciiticisms would not hi\e bttn igieeablc to the youthful 
essayist 

“I am making fuithei impoitant disco\eiies in psycho- 
log},” he tells Ills fathei in Octobei, “and acciimmulatmg 
memoiandi I am getting anxious to begin the book” 
But beloie he could take up the piojected woik on 
Psychologc he had to tullil the engagements enteied into 
At home, in No\emhei, he woikecl ha' cl it the aitiele on 
“Education” On ictuining to town he set about getting 
“Manncis and P ishions ’ leicb In Maich he mentions 
a Ha}thoine Papei which hid “ been stinding in t}pe 
these two months ’ One on “The Use of Anthiopo- 
raoiphism” had appeued in the of Novembei 5 . 

The papei now icfeiied to must be that on “ Peisonal 
Beaut},’ the hist paitot which appealed on Apiil 15 , and 
the second on Ma} Theie weie still two ai tides to 
wiite befoie he could tuin to the Ps\i.liolog\', which was 
“glowing into }et giandei foim in my mind” One was 
the papei on Comte In fulfilment ot a piomise made to 
Piofessoi Fiasei befoie going to Switzeiland, he nowolTeied 
to send a sketch of the uticle, being “awaie that the topic 
IS one lequiiing some editoiial caution ’ 

lO V CVMPI’III P'rasi K 

26 Jamtat), 1854 

The aiticle on Comte would not <it all touch on the theo- 
logical aspect ot his doe time but would lie piiieh seienlilie 
I pioposc to e ill It the ticnesis ol Siieiiee It would tieat 
lust ut the lelationships ol seieiiee to common knowledge 
including an impoitant dehnition which M Comte has o\ei 
looked next of the incongi uities in M Comte’s ariangement, 
showing that a tlieoic of the \ei} leieise natuie might be 
founded on liis own tacts , next of the ladical \ice of all 
attempts at <i slUiiI elassiheation of the sciences — such classihea 
tioii being iltogethei impossible .ind hnall} of a sketch, paitl} 
ps\ehological puth histone il of what I bclieie to be the tiue 
process of eiolution I will foithwith wiite out m} memoi.ind.i 
undei these heads 

I feai that what I should wiite on the banitaiy Question 
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would be in.idmiesible 111 the XoiUi Bi ili\li It would be in the 
s.ime sense as m\ ailiele on ‘ Oeei-Lei’isLition ” in the TFest- 
iiiinsici loi Jul> last 1 shoulel endeaeoui to show that the 
evidence on which sanitaij agititois iie demanding moie law 
IS giossl\ gaibled and onesided, th it the inteienecs cliawn 
fioni loe il statistics of inoilalit\ iie m nian\ eases .ibsiiidlj 
fall.ieioiis , that man\ ol the e\ils about wliieli the gicatest out- 
eij IS laised ha\e been thenibehes bj pieMous sinitai's 
1 egiilations, and th.it eiiiient legislation will ineiitabh piodiice 
similai ones , luithei, tint the igeneies that ha\e bi ought the 
chainage, &e , of 0111 towns to its piesent state would ellect all 
that is needed weie Iciiislalion oh\li lemoied , with sundiy 
othei positions akin to these 

28 Jiiniieii) — Heiewith 1 enclose the sketch of the lust pait, 
01 </esti iicti\ e pait, o( the 11 tide on Comte The second 01 
tonstiiiclwe pait cannot be lepieseiited in a sketch 

The aiticle was not accepted loi the Xoifh Riiiish, owing 
to an aiticle on Comte in the same luimbei hating antici- 
pated Spencei’s otfei II appealed, howetei, in the 
Qua I lei 1 } 

Eaily in August he left town, intending to spend some 
months on the Fieneh coist and then to wintei in Pans, 
devoting himself to the Pb\ilioloi>\ But aftei a month at 
Ti^poit his lestlessness dio\e him to Pans, wheie he had 
not been many dajs, when, owing to the heal, he legietted 
that he “did not sti\ 'nothei week at Tiepoit “1 .im 
getting on veiy well with the Ps\t//n/oij\, which goes on 
unfolding into moie ind moie complete loim as I acKance 
Fiomtimeto time I keep making liesh discovenes which 
haimonise with and conhim the lest M) piuate opinion 
IS that it will iiltimiteK stind beside Vew'ton’s ” 

This opinion must ha\i stiuek him is somewhat pi tsump- 
tuous, foi twelve dais attei he tells In-, lathei that it w'lll be 
w'ell not to mention it led it ma} be thought “ a piece of 
vanity ’ Pans being too hot and too dull, bj the middle of 
Septembei he left foi Jeise) He was “delighted with the 
island , ” but “ the cooking is not good ’ “They bake then 
meat instead of i ousting it Howeiei, b> eiading the ques- 
tionable dishes I do piettj well, and as I do not think of 
staying moie than a w^eek longei it is not worth w'hile to 
change” Eaily in Octobei he was in Bnghton. Taking 
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lodgings “buniL distance liom the slm, but high up on the 
West Chtt, o\ei looking the town,” lie e\pected to get on 
with liiswoik. But bj the 19th he .v.is back in town with 
the intention ot settling theie foi the wintei 

The follow ing extiacts gne some of the impiessions 
received fiom this fiist visit to Fiance ' 

To Enw \Ri) Loll 

14 Xoiciiibti, 18s4 

Two dinneis .1 da\ (and the Funcli itgiiiit ma\ be pioptih 
so desLiibed) stiikes one al liisi is i.ithei queei — CspLciallj 
the legiment ol wine liottles at bieaklast But ,ippio\al soon 
supplants suipiise (at least it did with me) and I have eome so 
t.ii to pielei then svstem in lespeet ol hoiiis, that I have since 
adopted it Pans is a paiasite, and consideiing how 

abnoimal is its degiee ot development lelatneh to the lest ol 
the bodv politie and how disastions to the nation at laige is 
the peipetual absti action of \italit\ b\ it, I do not feel in the 
least emioiis ot its superioiitv m lespect ot the aits ot hte 
Owi etfloi essence is to come , and based as it will be 011 an 
ibnndant nutiition on a well oiganised nutiitiie ststein now 
in conise ot dcielopment it will be both moie complete and 
jieimanent 

Ltatint, all lellectioiis howctci. Pans is ceitainli a wondei- 
tnl place [But] it soon satiates Vs toi the aichitectnial 
bcanti ot the place it ceitainh makes one tcel ash.imcd of 
Ljndon \ul th it I think the iichittctnie itscll is icalh of 
a \eiv siipciioi 01 del It is lathci bs the amount ol it and bj 
the gciici il icgaid to .ippeaiancc that the ellect is pioduced 
Anahsis ot the public buildings and the house tionts leaves mj 
opinion 01 Fiench taste much as it was — bv no means a high 
one Theic is a ceitain poveitv ot conception, a mechanical- 
ness in the designs — a toimalitv, a lack ot poetij And theie is 
tiequentlv in the F’lench buildings what I have often noticed in 
the Fiench inniitnic — a w int ol that inassivenesb, that siib- 
stantialitv, which is i leqiusite basis ol tine beaut\ On 

Sundas , I vv ent to the fete ot St Cloud One thing I saw 
astounded me not a little, and, little squeamish as I am likely 
to be on such a inattei, somewhat shocked me Fanev a 
tableau luant of the uitafiKion perfoimed bj thiee children — 
two bovs and a giil, on a little 1 evolving table in the midst of 
hohdav makeis 

The aiticle 011 “ Railway Moials and Railway Polict,” 
appealed 111 the Ldinhiiigli Rei’ieiv foi Octobei, 1854. 


* Compare Aufobtogniphy^ 1 , 455-9 
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To HIS Fmhiu 

24 Odohu, 18s4 

The iaiK\,i\ aiticle is quite ,i siieeess Ihc Eio/ioiiml and 
Spcclatoi of this week h<i\e both leading <ii tides upon it, appiov- 
iiig the piinciple eiiuiiu.ited, ind hinting at an alteiation ot the 
law The i?<n/wn\ liiiu\ too, notihes that it has moie 

extiacts 111 t\pe These things leiidei it piobablt that some 
lesult nia\ .iiise liom the aitiele in i puhlie point of \iew , and 
peisonall) the\ will be iei\ idxantageous in putting me on a 
good footing with the Fiiinhtiigh 

19 XoiLiiibci — I h'i\e juat been linking such additions to 
the ‘ I'nueisal Postul ite and siuh dnisions of it into puts as 
weie needful to foim it into the hist pait of m\ P<;\cliolog \ — the 
‘‘General Anahsis I haie made it deaiei .incl stiongei and 
haie met such ob|tctions as had been laised 


11 MiiilIi, 1S5s — I t is sufhcientl} cleai therefoie that be 
the ultimate .inangement [foi publishing the what 

it ma> I shall not be <ible to get an\ sum paid down to be 
forthcoming on the completion of the MS 

Such beini^ the state ot the ease, and the Vineiiean 
diMclends not haiing been pud in cash I shall soon be ' haid 
up if I sta\ heie , and theiefoie piopose it ^ou h.ne no 
objection, to come down to Deib\ toi a while on the same 
teims as betoie 


Mauli — The punting is to commence foithwith 
Under this arrangement the piinteis will ibout oieitike me 
be the time I get to the end in June ne\t oi theieabouts 


The next thiee months he spent at home, willing toi fi\e 
hoius a day, with no leliet fiom cogitation eien dining the 
houis devoted to walking '1 he poitiait opposite shows that 
he was o\eiw'Oi king himself About the end of June hewent 
to Wales to wiite the thiee concluding chapteis Pen-\- 
Gwyiid, at the foot of Snowdon, he calls (Aiiiobiogmph), i , 
466 ) “a place of sad memories to me for it w.is heie tint 
mv nereous system finally gave wa\ ’ Fiom this time the 
hnishing ol the P^\cliolog\ was done bv little bits at a time, 
some of It in Wales and the last chaptei at home. To 
expedite publication he went to I ondon, and bv the middle 
ot Vugiist the book was out 
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To Alfred Tevnysox 

1855 

I happened recently to be re-ieading your Poem, “The Two 
Voices,” and coming to the \eise 

“ Oi if thio’ lottei lives 1 came — 

Tho' all e\pei lence past became 
Consolidate in mind and frame — ’’ 

it occur! ed to me that v on might like to glance through a book 
which applies to the elucid<ition ot mental science the hj pothesis 
to which }oii leiei I theicloie beg \oiii .icccptaiice ot Psyilio- 
logy, which 1 send Iw this post 

To r H Hixli\ 

16 Aiifiii'tl, 1855 

Knowing as \ou must do how gieatl\ I value >oui ciiticisms 
— much at iin expense .is thev otten aie — I need luiicllj saj 
how glad I shall be it when le.iding the book (oi such poitioii 
ot it .IS vou h.vve patience to te.id) vou will jot down on the 
m.ugm .inv lem.uks th.it occui to ^ou, and will some d.i^ let me 
see them 

I h.ivc knocked mvselt up with laid woik and .im going to 
lel.ix toi si\ months I shut in the moining foi Tiepoit on the 
Flench coast 

Mv liest congiatulations on the lecent event [Piofessor 
Hnvlev's m.uii.ige] will be best conveyed bv s.ijing that I 
envy vou 

Next moining he set out on that puisuit ot health which 
w.is to List, not si\ months only, as he anticipated, but 
eighteen months, .iiid which neithei dining that noi any 
lutuie time was to be downed with complete success. At 
Tiepoit, with Mr. Lott as companion, he made rapid 
piogiess; but, .is usual, he soon tired of the place He 
next tiled Dovei, but did not like it “ It is too much in a 
hole.” Then Folkestone, vvheie he “slept much bettei m 
conscvjuencc ot h.iv ing .idopted a new couise of regimen.” 
He intended to move on to H.istings, but the next we hear 
ot him ( 2 () Septembei) he is .it Gloucestei on his vv.iy to 
join Piofessoi Huxlev at Tenby, in the hope that “the 
going out with him dicdging dailv will do me good.” It 
would be amusing, vveie it not so pathetic, to read how' 
theoiy succeeded thcoiy .is to the ahiioimal condition of 
his brain, and remedy gave pl.icc to lemcdy , thcie being all 
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the time a hopefulness which adverse experiences seemed 
unable to quench. 

To HIS Father. 

29 September, 1855. 

The fact is, I have been making blood faster than the 
weakened blood vessels of my brain will bear, and I see that I 
must live low a while. 

1 0 October. — Dr. Ransome might’ be right were the present 
state of my brain one of excess of circulation.’ But it is the 
reverse. ConA'ersation with Hu.xler", joined with my own obser- 
vations and deductions, have proved to me that the cause of my 
sleeplessness is tiefcct of blood in the brain. All modes that 
excite the cerebral circulation (thinking excepted) are beneficial 
— stimulants, smoking, and so forth. 

23 October. — I have come to the conclusion that the fault is 
not in the vessels of Ihc brain but in the nervous substance. 
... 1 have no unusual sensation in my head unless I excite 
mj’self. 

30 October. — I have come to the conclusion from sundry 
experiments of different kinds that tonics of all kinds are unlit 
for me at present, and that sea-air has been doing me harm 
rather than good. . . . Derby air, will I think, be suitable for a 
time. 

After some five weeks at home, he went to live on a 
farm at Ideford, in Devonshire, the neighbourhood being 
favourable for riding, to which form of e.xercise he now 
took. From Devonshire he migrated to Gloucestershire, 
going first to Cirencester, where he found the air “ bracing 
enough — almost too bracing at present, it would seem, for I 
have not slept so well since I came. I miss the horse 
exercise, which gives me exposure without much exertion.” 
By January 20 he had taken up his abode at a farmhouse 
at Brimsfield, near Painswick, in Gloucestershire. The 
receipt of ^67 for work done on some of Mr. Prichard’s 
railway schemes years before, was "a very opportune wind- 
fall. I had long ago ceased to expect it.” On February 7 
he tells his mother : “ I am getting on quite satisfactorily. 
I now take a great deal of exercise every day — walking, 
riding, and thrashing, which I find a very beneficial exer- 
cise.” Next day, owing to the wet weather making “ evei'y- 
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thing, indoors and out, insufferably damp,” he resolved to go 
home. Home he went, but within three weeks he was back 
at Brimslield. “ By far tlie best exercise I have found yet 
IS grubbing up tree-stumps and splitting them into pieces 
tor burning. It is not simply exhausting exercise, but it is 
interesting, and tully occupies the attention.” Mr. Lewes 
ch.iffs him .ibout this ; “ And so you have become a hewer 
ot wood and drawer ot water ! Is that tlie exodus of 
pliilosophy ? ” 

.Among the remedies recommended by his friends at 
Standish were marriage and the exeicise of the emotions, 
more especially the religious emotions. Parts of his replies 
to these suggestions are given in the Auiobiogrnf>hy (i., 477-9). 
The letter to Mrs. Potter goes on to say : — 

With respect to youi special suggestion tor the exercise of 
the feelings in default ot .1 more direct means. I should say 
that It might be efticient in cases \\ here the emotional part of 
the nature was alieadv m a state ot tolerable actnity. But I 
ha\e little taith m the ettect ot piecept 01 e.xample in a case 
like mine, wheie the teeliiigs ha\e been so long 111 an almost 
doi mailt state Xotliiiig but an actual piesentatioii ol the 
obiects and circumst.mces to which they stand 1 elated will, I 
behe\ e. suHice to excite them in any .idequate m, inner. More- 
ovei. there is in me a speci.il hindr.ince to the pioduction of 
any such ettect .is th.it you aiiticip.ite from leading the Gospels. 
Owing to the foolish pei tinacity with w Inch, as a child, I w as 
weeklv surfeited with lehgious teachings and obserrances, I 
h.ue conti.icted a decided lepugnance to the verv forms in 
which thev weie conveyed I cannot he.ir scriptur.il expres- 
sions without experiencing a ccit.un dis.igreeable leeling : .ind 
I can no more cse.ipe tins than I can the nause.i jnodneed in 
me by paiticul.u sweets that were commonly given me alter 
medicine when a child A'ou will leadily undei stand, theiefoie, 
that n.iiiations clothed in language for which 1 have this dis- 
taste would f.ul in the desned lesult. Even were it otheiwise 
I should doubt the pr.icticabilitv ot efficiently arousing the nn- 
peiso’ial emotions betoie the pnsaiial ones ; the leverse is the 
natural oidei And fuithei, it is not as though vour plan had 
never been tiied t'p to seventeen I was constantly m the way 
ot heaimg the gospels 

Ml. and Mis. Pottei vveie more successful in inducing 
him to try another remedy — a visit to Standish — which he 
accepted, though not without misgivings as to the effect of 
cultiv.ited Society” on his brain. He enjoyed himself 
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greatly, participating especially in the amusements and 
recreations of tlie children. So great was the benefit that 
he thought of trying the effect of a visit to London. “ I 
doubt not that rambling about London, sight-seeing, and 
occasionally calling on friends, will be just the thing for 
me. 

He meant to economize during his stay in town, and 
not without reason : there being ground to fear that the 
Psychology would be a loss, and his pen had long been idle. 
The notices of the book, during the time he had been in 
retirement, did little to create a demand for it. The charge 
of " materialistic and atheistic,” which the Noncoiifonnist 
had brought against it, he repudiated. “ Not only have 
1 nowhere expressed any such conclusion, but I affirm that 
no such conclusion is deducible from the general tenor 
of the book. I hold, in common with most men who have 
studied the matter to the bottom, that the existence of a 
Deity can neither be proved nor disproved.” The notice in 
the Xiiiiotuil Review he thought “decidedly dishonest. I 
am going to write a letter to the editor similar to that 
to the Xonconformist.” 


To HIS Father. 

Staxdish, 9 Aprils 1856. 

You have probably heard what a scurvy notice the Alhenceum 
has got of the Psychology. . . . The National Review has de- 
clined to put in my letter. If I can get it back I shall publish 
it elsewhere. 

1 send you the British ami Foreign Medico-Chiriirgical 
Review with a very good notice of the Psychology. It is by 
Morell. 

Loxdox, 13 April . — Huxley has lately been reading the latter 
part of the Psycholog}', a propos of his lectures. He says “ there 
are grand ideas in it.” I value his approval more than that of 
any one ; as he is always so critical and sceptical, and so chary 
of his praise. 

2 il/ny.— Bain,* who w^as excessively civil the other night, 
told me that John Mill spoke highly of the Psyc/io/cig)', and that 
he was preparing a reply to my attack on him, which is to 
appear in the 4th edition of his Logic. 


' This, his first meeting with Professor Bain, was at a party at Mrs. 
Masson’s. 

6 
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The Slimmer of, 1856 was memorable as being the date 
of the first of many holidays spent at Achranich (afterwards 
Ardtornish), the Argyllshire home of Mr. Octavius Smith. On 
his way north he stopped for a week at Beoch, on the shore 
of Loch Boon, in Ayrshire, and put to the test some of his 
conclusions on the psychology of fishes. 

To HIS Father. 

Achr.\\ich, 16 Augiisl, 1856. 

I received the enclosed note a few days since and the 
volumes [Mill’s ] have now reached me. There is nearly 
a whole chapter devoted to a reply to the Universal Postulate. 
I have glanced through it, and am not at all alarmed. Nor does 
his reply on another point at all stagger me. 

9 September . — I think it probable that I shall soon be able to 
do a little work daily ; especially if the Brighton air suits me, 
as I expect it will. 1 have not caught a salmon yet ; but I have 
hooked two. 

■ Brighton not coming up to expectations, he made up 
his mind to go to Paris, and asked his father to send his 
skates, his map of Paris, and Nugent’s dictionary. 

To his Mother. 

Paris, 20 October, 1856. 

The weather here is bright and clear, and Paris looks more 
charming than ever. 

I called on Comte yesterday to give him a remittance from 
Chapman. He is a very undignified little old man. My French 
sufficed me to carry on an argument with him in a very slip- 
shod style. 

Albeit that Paris was "more charming than ever," 
within a week he was tired of it. The idea of inventing a 
smoke-consuming fireplace had taken possession of him. 
" It is extremely simple, will possess very many advantages, 
and can, I think, scarcely fail to succeed. Moreover, the 
bringing it to bear will be a very good occupation for me, 
as being alike new and interesting.” 

To HIS Father. 

Loxdox, 4 November, 1856. 

I am busy getting information about smoke-consuming 
grates. Arnott’s does not act perfectly, though it is an immense 
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impiovement Moieovei, it is liable to get out of order and 
difficult to manage I am sanguine of success, and hope to 
combine imiiiy advantages besides smoke-consuming 

A day or two after this he went home, remaining till 
about Chiistmas. The smoke-consuming fii e-place “ ended 
in smoke ’’ he tells us “ Smoke would not behave as I 
expected it to do.” 

New Yeai’s Day, 1857, uolewoithy as being the 
first of a long senes of New Yeais’ Days on which he dined 
with the Huxleys. To be neai them he took up his abode 
with a family at 7, Mailboiough Gaidens, St. John’s Wood, 
hoping to do a little woik. Two yeais betoie this he had 
promised an aiticle toi the irts/w/nis/ri Revuu> on “The 
Cause of All Piogiess.” He now set about ledeeming that 
pioiTiise. 


To HIS FVIHIK 

4 Ft/)/ 1/(1/ V, 1857 

I am attending a couise ot Hu\le>’s lectin es at the Rojal 
Institution, to which he has gi\en me a ticket I was lately 
piesent at Di Tjndall’s lectin e on glacieis, in which he o\ei- 
tuined sundij of the ciuient theoiies 

23 Match — I hnislied in\ aiticle on “Piogiess” on Satui- 
daj I liaie been i.ithci haid picsscd loi these ten da\s 
On the w'hole, I ha\e decicledlj piogiesscd with this haul 

work 

The article was “veiy well leceuecl,” hewiites in May 
“Huxley, whose ciiticisin I value most, said he could not 
pick a hole in it, and that he meant to lead it two 01 tliice 
times. He thought it would ha\e gieat lesults on science ’ 
Foi the ne.xt few months he was engaged on an aiticle foi 
the National Revuui on " Tianscendental Physiologj,” 
which appeared under the title “The Ultimate Laws of 
Physiology." Huxley told him that it had been ascribed 
to Huxley himself ; “ and that by no less a peison than Dr 
Hooker. I have heard Huxley say that there are but 
four philosophical naturalists in England — Dai win. Busk, 
Hooker, and himself. Thus the aiticle has been ascribed 
h\< one of the four to another of the foui.” 

The midsumniei holiday of 1857 w'as spent in Kiikcud- 
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brightshire and Ayrshire. While there he elaborated into 
an article for Frasers Magazine some notes previously made 
on “The Origin and Function of Music." Discovering on 
the way south that he would arrive at Derby on a Sunday 
evening, he wrote to his mother : “ I believe there are no 
cabs at the Derby station on Sunday. Will you therefore 
please send one to the station to be there ready for me at 
7 . 35 . For with my fishing basket and rod, and my some- 
what dilapidated costume, I shall hardly like walking up 
home.” During the few weeks at home he began an article 
on “ Representative Government,” which was completed at 
Standish. He was back in town in time for its appearance 
in the Wesiniiiister in October. 

To HIS FaTHI'-H. 

London', 2S Xo'eeinhcr, 1857. 

1 have undertaken to write a short article on this Banking 
Crisis — perhaps under the title of the Bunglings of State- 
banking — in which I propose showing the evils of meddling 
and the superiority of an unrestricted system. It is for the 
next Wesbninslcr. 

I have also engaged to supply the April number of the 
British Quarterly with an essay on “ The Aforal Discipline of 
Children.” 

I have just revised the last sheet but one of the volume of 
Essays. It will be out. probably, by the end of this next week. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE UNIFICATION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

{January, 1858 — May, 1860.) 

One of the reasons which weighed with Spencer in 
selecting 13, Loudoun Road, St. Jolin’.s Wood, as his 
residence in the beginning of 1858 was its nearness to 
Professor Huxley. Henceforth their intercourse became 
more frequent, and whether or not they met during the 
week, the Sunday afternoon walk could be looked forward 
to for healthy exercise and mental stimulation. 

The revision of the Essays towards the close of the 
previous year was doublle.ss the immediate cause of that 
synthesis of his thoughts which, to outward appearance, 
suddenly took place during the last days of 1857 and the 
first days of 1858. It would be a mistake, however, to 
assume that the scheme, dated January 6, 1858, which 
he forwarded to his father on the 9th, was hastily con- 
ceived. Towards such ,i .synthesis his ideas had for years 
been tending, the general drift of thought in the scientilic 
world being also in the direction of some unitying principle. 
In his writings, varied as they had been in subject-matter 
and treatment, there could be traced a fundamentally 
uniform method of looking at every problem, as well as 
many of the leading conceptions embodied in the scheme. 
The revision of the Essays was but the completing link in 
the chain of antecedents. 

While thinking over his project he had to fulfil engage- 
ments already entered into, such as the article for the 
British Quarterly on the “ iloial Discipline of Children.” 
An article on “ Physical Training” was proposed for the 
Quarterly Revieiv, and one on the “Nebular Hypothesis” 
was begun. 


Note. — Autobio^mphy, ii., chaps, x.wiv., .wxv., xxxvi. 
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To HIS Father 

1 Apiil, 18^8 

I am \eiA Mcll, and .im tjointf on s.iti'.fai.tonlj \Mth mj 
article foi the Qiiaikih I think it will be interesting 

I hajipened to meet at Chapm.in’s on Sunday a C.iptaui 
Pelh [atteiwaids Sii Lewis Pelh] and thioiigh him leceiAed 
a most flatteimg and lathei staitling compliment Aftei e\- 
piessmg his own obligations to me foi instiuction deiwed fiom 
Sociiil Stciln\ he went on to sa\ that it was much lead ^ the 
otficeis on the noithein fiontiei ot India — that the> had a 
do^en copies m ciiculatioii among them — and that Colonel Jacob, 
the Chief LoiiiniiiiionLi in Seiinli leho /i in hnl Ihe Goieinoi oj 
Settule stKcais b\ it, ami aeh, eompleleh an ih pi maples This 
Colonel Jacob has just wiittcn a book which his tiiend Captain 
Pelh has biought out loi him in Engkmd, m which he gi\cs 
his political cxpciiciiccs illiistiating these doctimes to which 
he h.is heen comcitcd I little thought that 'ioiinl Stnlies was 
aliead\ legulating the go\ctiimcnt ol sonic niilhons ol people 

He had piomiscd to accompanv his lathei to Fiance 
foi the next midsummei holidax But when the time diew 
near he hesitated owing to the wailikc piepaiations going 
on acioss the channel 

To ms F\im R 

14 June, 1858 

Wh.it (/oall these cnoimous picpai.itions mean ’ An attack 
on England seems nnpiobable , but cici\ othei concenablc 
putposc seems equalh impiobable As tlie piepaiations inusl 
mean something the question is, ol the \.mons impiobabihties, 
whieh IS the le.ist impiobable Ceitiinh iinlhing would delight 
the aim> inoie thin to attack us I siw not long since a cop's 
ot \eises that aie sung I 13 the Fieiicli soldieis, bieathing most 
feiocious lechngs .ig.unst us Louis \apoleon would not 
hesitate if he thought it ixilitic , but cm he think it politic’ 
I do not know wliat to think 

JiiiiL — It seems \ci\ piob.ible that I shall be pieNented 
tioni loining jou ms sell Theie is an aibitiation case ot 
Piiehaids just coming on ni which I am wanted as witness, 
and it I c.in get paid ms List .iceoiint foi similai sei sices, clue 
now these tise >eais I must st.is to gise esidenee It is pio- 
soking th.it things should so happen as to hindei this long- 
aiianged joint cxeuision 

The next thiee months weic spent foi the most pait 
in his natise county. With Derby as his headquaiteis 
he made exclusions Inthei and thither in the vain hope 
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of getting fishing. At Matlock, “ where the fishing is free 
theie being no fish ! ” he made up foi the want of his 
favouiite pastime by attacking the theoiy of the veitebiate 
skeleton. His diss itisfaction witli the Aichetype theory 
dated fiom 1851 , w'hen he attended Owen’s lectuies. A 
lectuie by Piofessoi Huxley, showing the inadequacy of 
Ow'en’s doctiine in so fai as it concerns the skull, en- 
couraged him to expiess his disbelief in the theoiy as a 
whole. “I am busy, ’ saj s a Jettei (9 July) “with the on- 
slaught on Owen 1 tind on leading, the ‘ Aichctype 
and Homologies’ is teiiible bosh — fai woise than I had 
thought. I shall make a ticmendous smash of it, and lay 
the foundations of a tiue theoiy on its luins ” The month 
aftei the aiticle appealed he wiites to his father “ Hux- 
ley tells me that the aitiele on Owen has eieated a sensa- 
tion. He has had many questions put to him lespecting 
the authoiship — being himself suspected by some The 
geneial opinion was that it was a settlei ’’ 

On letuin to town in Octobci he set about wiiting 
a piomised aiticle on “The Laws ol Oiganic Foims ’’ 
In view of anothei aitiele he mentions tint he was to 
“dine with Mi. Cioss, of the gieit him of Dennistoun, 
Cl OSS and Co. He is to gi\e me some infoimation bear- 
ing on the moials of hade." An aitiele on “Physical 
Training,” declined foi the Quathih, hid been accepted foi 
the Btitish Qnaitiih He had been distiibutmg a few 
volumes of the Essens Two of the letteis of acknowledg- 
ment aie woith quoting, Mi. Daiwin’s being one to 
which Spencei attached gieit impoitance 

hKOM Cii Mills Dxkwix 

25 ^otLinbLi [1858] 

Yoiu lemaiks on the f'enei il u^uineiit ot the so-eillcd 
Dexelopinent Tlieon stem to me admiiable I am at piesent 
prepaiiiig an abstiaet ot a laigei woik on the changes ot 
species , but I tieat the subject siinpU as i natiinlist, and not 
horn a geneial point ot new , otheiwi'-i. m mj opinion, \oiu 
aigiiment could not haie been impioied on, and niiglit ha\e 
been quoted by me with gieat advantage^ 


Zt/e ivtd Letters of Charles Darwin, 11 , 141. Autobiography, ii , 27. 
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From Thomas IIi\k\ Blcrle 

3 Decembo, 1858 

Rarely, very rarelv, ha\e I lead a \olume containing so 
much thought Indeed, some of 3 oui \ lew s almost ii ouble me 
with their uealth — the ideas, m spite ot their clearness, being 
so suggestne as to fatigue But to oppiess in this waj is the 
highest pi oof of powei The one on Pi ogress inteicsted 

me much , but jou would doubtless be the first to allow that 
our knowledge is hard!} iipe enough to Aerifj the whole 
generalisation it contains 

While at home he had been tinning ovei in his mind 
plans tor sei ui mg a liiing while gning him leisiiieto cany 
on his liteiaiy work 1 he le-oiganisation of the Adminis- 
tration of Indii ha\ing suggested a possible solution, he 
wiote to Mr J. S Mill' Applicition was also made foi a 
post under the Education Commission. And, in addition. 
Ml Octa\uis Smith had some plin which, if earned out, 
would gi\e him a position in Mt Chapman’s fiim Tlie 
leltei to Ml. Mill, owing to the death of Mrs. Mill, did not 
reach its destination till November, when he was favoured 
with a repl) which “though s\mpathetic, was disappoint- 
ing,' as far as prospect of emplojment was concerned 


To T S Mill 

Richmond, 27 \membei, 1858 

I hardl} know how adequatel} to thank you foi jour 
\erj generous letter , and m\ difficulty is increased by the 
remembiance of the sad ciicumstances under which it is 
wiitten 

I ha\e scarcely any claim to cxpiess my sympathy with you 
But I cannot lefiain fiom saying that 1 hope, both on public 
and piuate giounds, that the depiession y\hich the opening ot 
yoLii letter implies, may not be lasting , and that you may heie- 
aftei resume join caicei of usefulness 

Ihe expiession of opinion with which your kttei concludes 
IS much stiongci than I had hoped, and cannot fail, if I may 
make use ot it to be of great sen ice 

Among the fiiencis yvhose interest he sought to enlist yyas 
Dt. Hookei 


‘ Aiitobio ^ iiipli }, II , 23 
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To J D Hooker 

13 Deccinbei, 1858 

I am about to seek some such position as that of foieign 
consul ; and my purpose in seeking it is to obtain the means of 
piosecuting ^allous literal y (01 moie pioperly, scientihc) projects 
which I am nou unable to caiij out 

What 1 haie hitherto written bears but a small ratio to that 
which I am anxious to urite Aims, oiiginallj somewhat exten- 
sive, hate been gradiiall> growing more so Especialh of 
late ceitain ideas, of which a tew ciiide, misshapen rudiments 
exist in the Essays, haie been de\ eloping m a wa\ I ne\ei 
anticipated — piomising in gieat measure to absorb ami gng 
unity to, the separate works I had before contemplated And 
this has made me the more eager to go on 

But, unhappilj for me nn books ha\e no .idcijuate 
sale Unclei these ^iicumstinccs the course suggested to 

me IS to obtain, if possible some post lathei ot responsibility 
than of much actne duh which would affoid me adequate 
leisuie foi executing the contemplated works 

If jou beheie it is desiiable to treat Psjchologv incl 
Sociology after the spirit and methods of phjsical science (I 
gi\e this as the best brief indication of mj chief aim) — and it 
you beheie, from what jou see of mj writings, that I am likeh 
to achieie anything in this diiection peihaps \ou will add the 
weight of jour name to that ot others I am desirous to ha\e 
the matter considcied soleh on public grounds It \ou think 
that, through the adiancement ot oinmon, an adequate public 
adcantage would piobabh result from nn gaming the dcsiied 
position and if, in so fat onh as \oii think tins a 011 could aid 
me by joui testiinoin, lou would do all that I wish, and would 
much oblige 

In the mattei of consiil.tr appointments, Di Hooker - 
leplv w'as not encom aging 

lhe\ do entail an amount ot woiij to a sensitiie and dui\- 
lo\mg man that is far troin congenial to letlection I 

hence question whethei some post demanding the \eiiest 
drudgeij and nothing else, during woik-houis, would not piove 
moie suited to joui pursuits, so long as the s.ud chudgeij was 
limited as to time pei da> and entailed no attci caies 
This IS teaching the teachei with a\eiigeance, foi no one should 
know all this so w'ell as \ou , but no man can be Ins own 
phcsician 01 metaph>sician either ' 

When inviting the opinions of his friends, he had been 
careful to state that he wushed (his question ot an appoint- 
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merit to be treated solely on public grounds. The testi- 
monials he lecened hud stiess, theiefoie, on the public 
value of his \\ oik as a thinkei and wiitei, the impoitance 
of giving him the mt.ins and Icisiiie to caiiy it on, and the 
possession by him of the intellectual and moial qualihca- 
tions that go to make a valuable public seiv'ant Heic aie <i 
few extracts fiora the testimonials 

Ml I S Mill — I should think it a cieclit to an> niinistei 
to obtain the aid of abilities and pnnciplcs like joins foi the 
public sen ice, and an absolute disgiace not to avail himself of 
them when otteied 

Di R G Lvihvm — I have no hesitation m committing 
mjself to the opinion that anv position which gave jou leisure 
and oppoitumtv toi eontiniiing voiii Idioms in the diteelion m 
which thev alieadv he would be a beneht not only to a limited 
iiumbei ot leadeis, but to the iiitionil iitci.itiiie and scieiiee in 
genei al 

Di 1 D Hoom K — I have been dccplv impressed with 
voiii acciii Ut iiid cvtciisivc intoiniation voiii vast power ol 
aeciuiiini, knowledge and the sagaeitv with which joii analv/c 
,md genei ili/e the tacts and ideas w Inch l.iv at the toundations 
ot both the \atuiil ind Phvsieal Sciences Xoi aie j on less 
happv in voui m.innei ot expounding join results than m voui 
metliods ot aiiivmg it them In common with all joui 

friends, mj gieat dcsiie is to sec jou placed m some lesponsiblc 
position vvheic vou could devote a tan share of joui time 
to the solution ol the gieat pioblems th it oeeupj join attention, 
teeling assured as I do that wherever vou inav be placed, voui 
love of these sciences join povvei ot obseivation and leHeetion, 
and join abilitv and inomptness in treating ot them, will lead 
to join developing lesulls ot the greatest nnpoitanee to the 
adv.ince of hum iii knowledge and h ippincss 

Ml Gi onc.i Gkoii — I teel issuied th it join seiviccs aie 
hkelv to ]no\c extieinelv v ilu dilc in am depaitment of 
adnniiisti.ition to whicii vou m iv be ii lined not ineielj fiom 
such i eumbination ol intelleetiial siiich with knowledge ol 
practical details, but also tiom Unit upiightness, sineeiitj of 
ehaiaetei and habit ot diligent mdusUv which I know jou to 
possess besides 

Professor Cvvipbiii P'rvslr — 1 am Inippj to give mj 
testimonv to Ins povvci of invigoiating and inspiring other 
minds I should anticipate a salutai j impulse to siuiounding 

opinion wheievei he m.iv be placed liom Ins feailess investiga 
tions, as well .is v.iliiihle lesults to science tiom Ins habits of 
unbiassed anti kibonous iiilei]iielalions ol phenomena 

Sir Hi \RY Hoi I VXD — I am veiv desiious to aid, m anj 
way that maj be in m\ povvei, the desiie jou express to obtain 
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some olhce undei Go%'eininent I may m pait perhaps do this 
by writing a few lines to comc\ my opinion of your eminent 
fitness foi any position, in which high honour and mtegiity are 
required , conjoined w ith equally high intelligence and mental 
cultnation 

Piofessoi Huxlfy — Founded as it is upon the accuiate 
obsenation of facts, science would soon stagnate if the co- 
ordination of its data did not accompany then accumulation — 
and I can concene nothing that would gne a moie Mgoious 
impulse to the piogiess of science than the piomulgation of 
a modem “ nocum oiganon ’ adapted to the state of knowledge 
in these days, and showing the unity of method of all science 
and the mutual coiine\ion and uiteiclejiendence of all torms of 
cognition 

I cannot testif\ moic stiongK to my estimation of Mr 
Spencci’s abilities, than b\ cxpicssiiig my belief that it health 
and model ate leisuic be giantcd him lie will ici\ satisfactoiily 
peifoim this necessau piece ol woik lor us 

Piofessoi Twdall — I t gucs me pleasuie to state that in 
yoiu waitings I discein the woiking of a laiely gittecl and a 
larely fuimshed mind I do not know that I ha\c met any- 
wheie a deepei and tiiiei spmt of leseaieh Youi facts aie 
legion, and youi powei of dealing with them is to 
me almost without a paiallcl I would heie expiess 
the earnest hope that ciicumstances may be so shaped as to 
enable you to apply powcis of the laicst oiclei, and knowledge 
which it must lia\e lequncd longyeais of laboin to attain, in 
its achancement and piopagation 

Of the letteis of thanks two only ha\e been found — 
namely, to Di. Hookei and Piofessoi Huxley 

To f D IIooivi u 

16 Dutiiibti, 1858 

Thank you leiy hc.utily toi youi laluable testimoiii.il, and 
the sympathetic expicssions .iccoinp ui\ mg it Ot the one let 
me say that it is quite the kind ol thing I wanted, hut much 
bettei than I had claicd to hope 

My leason toi choosing this [a toieigii consulship] as the 
dnection in winch to seek an appointment was p.nth because 
I thought the lequisitc leisiue would thus be seciued, and 
paitty bec.uise the othcc is one which I could undei take con- 
sistently w itli my \ lew s on the liniils ol btate duty But y oiu 
lemaiks gi\e me jiaiise 

I looked toi you l.ist night at the meeting ot the Geological 
Society, wishing to thank you 111 peison, but 1 could not see you 
The e\cnmg was a tiiumph toi Huxley, and lathei damaging 
foi the piogicssne tlieoiy, ns loiiiiiioiilv hdd 
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To T H Hv\Lh\ 

■?! Vuciiibci , 18^8 

I seal cel} know how adequateh to th.ink ^ou for }oui most 
coidial testimonial It fai surpasses what I had hoped 

I had no idea that ^ on had so fai dn ined m^ aim , though 
}ou ha\e gnen to it an e\piession that I had ne\ei thought of 
doing I know that I haae sometimes diopped hints but m^ 
ambition has of late been gi owing so wide that I ha\e not daied 
fulh to utter it to aii}one But that haMng in some soit recog 
nized It \ou who so well know in\ weak points should still 
think that I mas do something tow aids achieiiiig it, is I assuic 
}ou an immense satisfaction and will be to me a gieat en 
couiagemeiit to peiseaeie 

Though I feai few will leali/t the possibiliU, oi at au} late 
piobabiliu that icsults ot \aluc ina\ aiisc horn gmng me the 
opportumtN ot woiking out m\ urns }et that one m \oui posi 
tioii should express this Loniiction cannot tail to be of impoit ml 
sei \ icc to me 

In pursuance ot his idea of getting some post in 
connection with India he had applied to Loid Stank}, who, 
as well as Mt Disraeli, exptessecl a desiie to help him 

From Lord Staxi e\ 

East Ixdi\ Holsl 4 Jannmyy 18a9 

I haae long been tamiliai with }our woiks on Ps}<,liolog\ 
and Soiial Statics, and accept with pleasuie the copies which 
^ou send although I haac alread} other copies in m} hbrai} 
Haaing read these works with close attention I lequiie no 
furthei proof ot a our quahhcation in point ot intellectual abilit} 
tor public sen ice and I should be glad to be able to secuie 
tor the State the ad\ antage of \our talents and assiduiti But 
it IS fan to inform \ou that the amount at m\ disposal of 
what is called patronage is but small M} power of 
fnitheimg \oui wishes is theiefoie aeic limited but if \ouwill 
state to what paiticulai buinch ot the seniec \oui wishes point 
I shall be bettci ible to sa} wlicthci I sec an\ piospect ot being 
•ible to oJtei \ ou emplo\ inent 

To HIS Mothfr 

28 Mm til, 1859 

A. tew das s ago I w as much disheai tenet! in consequence ot 
hnding, in the com sc ot a comeisation with Mi Wilson, that 
there were now \ci} tew posts that would at all suit me — 
ter} few that would gite adequate leisure The onl} posts 
that Mr Wilson thought would be atailable weie those ot 
stamp distiihutois 
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These endeavours to find employment interfered with 
the article on “The Morals of Trade,” which was not 
finished till January. At home for a few weeks he began 
a paper on the relative values of the different kinds of 
knowledge. He also made his first regular experiment in 
dictation in the shape of a memorial from his father to the 
Town Council about the houses in Bridgegate. 


To |. S. M11.1.. 

Dkkby, 17 Febi luiry, 1859. 

I should ere this have thanked you very much (as I now do) 
for the copy of your Essay On Liberty, which you have been so 
kind as to send me. 

In recent times the topic has been so much disgraced by 
clap-trap declamation and the questionable characters of those 
who have dealt with it, that it has become one apt to call up 
more or less derision in the minds of a large class of people. 
And greatly needing as it did to be rescued from its damaging 
associations, I rejoice that it has been taken up by one whose 
name will beget for it respectful consideration. 

I am very glad, too, that you should have treated that aspect 
of the matter which so greatly needs exposition— the claims of 
the individual rersus those of society. Unfortunately, the notion 
of Liberty has been so much mixed up with that of organic 
reforms, that, witli tire mass of men, ii has come to be synony- 
mous with democratic government ; and many of those who 
think themselves its warmest advocates are above all others 
inclined to increase the tyranny of the State over individuals. 
Indeed, the strong tendency there is on the part of the working 
classes to Over-Legislate has given me the only qualms I have 
had of late vears respecting the eftecis ol increased popular 
power. 

You do not carry the assertion ot private against public 
claims quite so far as I do. But though as a matter of theory 
I could have wished for something further, yet, considered with 
reference to its influence, I am glad your Essay asserts no 
more than it does : it will have the greater weight with almost 
all readers. I hope for great effects from it in mitigating that 
mania for meddling which has been the curse of recent legis- 
lation. And I know of no more important service to the time 
than to reform public opinion in this matter. 

The next letter acknowledges a copy of the pamphlet . 
on Parliamentary Reform. ■- . 
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To J. S. Mill. 

Loxnox, 25 March, 1859. 

I scarcely know what to saj’ respecting an educational 
qualitication ; but on the whole mj’ leanings are, I think, rather 
towards dissent than otherwise. Setting aside practical diffi- 
cultji., which I expect would be considerable, I doubt whether 
education, of the elementary kind, is a trustworthy test of the 
intelligence requisite to give a vote. The mass of those who 
have the mere rudiments of education, ai'c, 1 believe, as pro- 
foundly ignorant of all matters bearing on legislation as those 
who cannot read and write. Hy-and-bye, perhaps, as chca]i 
newspaiiers spread, it may become otherwise ; but at present 
I fancy this is the case. Moreover, the sprinkling of artisans 
who have made some use of their education, and are politically 
active, would not improbably make worse \oters [rather] than 
better. If the rest know jk'//;/;//;, the knowledge of these consists 
chielly of error. Preferring publications that promise them 
impossible adv.'uitagcs, and reading only these, they contract 
some of the wildest hopes and will listen to no criticism of 
them ; and very generally their desire for political power origin- 
ates in the determination to enact their utopias. The present 
strike of the shoemakers fan intelligent body of artisans) against 
the sewing-machine shows that, rchilivcly lo social phciionicna, 
they are no wiser than peasants. 

I merely set down these considerations at random — not 
having thought out the question carefully. 

Respecting the ballot I own to being very much shaken, 
if not indeed converted. 

May I draw your attention to a point in the representation 
which seems to me of more importance than any other ? I 
mean the propriety of insisting that those who have votes shall 
personally pay rates. 'I'he tendency of late has been exactly 
in the opposite direction. Small householders have been more 
and more freed from direct taxes, without diminishing their 
political power. Some years since they were disfranchised 
when their landlords compounded for tlie rates ; but now it 
is otherwise. The result is that the connexion between all 
governmental action and the demand for taxes — a connexion 
far too faintly realized even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances — is becoming less and less familiar to the working 
class mind. The result is necessarily an increased leaning 
towards over-legislation. This is now conspicuously the case 
in municipal go%'ernments. The municipal taxes being paid 
by the landlords of small houses, and the tenants being not 
reminded by increased rates that they have to pay for extra 
municipal outlay, it has now become in towns the pojmlar 
policy to make public gardens, and build public baths, &c., 
at the town’s expense : the popular candidate gains suffrages 
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by promising these things. If all the men who had political 
power had constantly thrust upon them, in a quite distinct, 
tangible manner, the fact that for every additional function 
undertaken by the Government, general or local, they had to 
pay so much the more money, there would be an efficient 
check upon interference. I feel very much inclined to think 
that representation may he safely extended so fast only as taxation 
becomes direct and equitably distributed. 

A paper on Geology was dictated during a six weeks' 
sojourn at home before going to Achranich. The following 
are extracts from letters to his parents while he was in 
Argyllshire. 

21 July. — They are all veiy kind, and everything goes on 
very agreeably. The weather is \'ery line and the scener)' 
magnificent. 

7 August. — As I did before, I find this air rather enervating. 
But I am sleeping well and enjoying myself greatly. . . . 

This is a capital place for studying geology, and especially 
the geology of metamorphic rocks. There is an immense variety 
of formations within a small area. 

4 September. — Mrs. Smith has pressed me to stay as long 
as I find it agreealtle. ... I am pretty well, Init am rendered 
rather stupid by this damp climate. 

13 September. — \''alentine Smith, with whom I was intending 
to come south, does not start till Tuesday, and thc\ have ]ier- 
suaded me to stay till he leaves. . . . 

\Ye yesterday had the most charming excursion 1 ever had 
in my life. We went bj- .sea — a. boat containing twelve — down 
the Sound of Mull, up Loch Sunart and Loch Teacuis, and 
home by land. The scenery was splendid and the colouring 
marvellous. The day was one I shall never forget. 

He had got over the dread of society experienced during 
the eighteen months following the writing of the Psychology. 
Thus he writes (14 Xovember) : — 

Along with some others I supped with Hepworth Dixon, 
the editor of the Atlieiicenm, on Tuesday. ... I dined with 
Sir J. Trelawney on Saturday ; and at Massons’ last night. 
Notwithstanding which, I am very well to-day. I am . . , 
feeling as usual the benefits of London. I think it not impro- 
bable that the dryness of the London air, from there being so 
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many miles of paved and roofed surface, is the cause of its 
salubrity 

All this was favourable to work. In addition to a review 
of Bain’s The Euioiions and the Will, he finished an aiticle 
on the “Social Organism,” and began one on “Prison Ethics.” 
For Maciinllaiii Magazine, to which Mr. Masson had asked 
him to contribute, he thought of writing on “The Physics 
of Physiology,” but took instead “ The Physiology of 
Laughtei .” When, manv years aftei, he came upon the 
letter to Ins tathei in which thi'. piojected papei on the 
“ Phvsics of Physiology" is mentioned, he appended to it 
the following note : — - 

I did not know that the conception ol such an aiticle dated 
so tai back ; but I ha\e often since thought the topic one 
winch deset \ed special treatment Indeed, thcic is ample 
s>.( pi. lot a Luge woik dealing with this duision ot biolog> 
rile nass ot medical men aie geneiallj \et> ignoiant of 
pliV'ic', and eithet nusintcipiet or tail to inteipret inanj simple 
pludobgical phenomena tiom the absence ot ht knowledge 
V want ot knowledge as thus illustiated is, as I sa>, 
\ti\ ..eneial, and theie needs a scientihc setting toith ot all 
sucli Oiganic piocesses as come undei ordinaiy physical laws 
This scheme tor an essaj on "The Phjsics of Phjsi 
olog\ , ' w Inch has an immense nuinbei of applications, was 
lot some leason not canted out I suppose it must ha\c been 
that othei essats took pteeedcnce ol it 

By the beginning ot i86o he liad given up all hope ol 
obtaining an appointment that would make his Inehhood 
secuic and at the same tune allow him the leisure necessary 
fot wilting a system of philosophy. Most men in these 
circumstances would ha\e given up further attempts to 
combine ends appaiently so incompatible, and would have 
saenheed philosophy. Xoi so Herbert Spencer In a letter 
to hi= tathei, dated Januaiy 20 , after mentioning that he had 
agieed to write an article foi the Westminster on “ Kefonn — 
the Dangei and the Safeguaid,” he adds : “ I shall send you 
something that w'lll surpiise you in a few' days ” This 
refeired to the pi ogi amine of the System of Philosophy. 
A printed copy bears a note in his own handwriting 
“ Do not let this be seen at present. I want to take some 
opinions on it before finally issuing it.” With some verbal 
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ditterences it ib the same as the piogramme given in 
Appencli\ A of tlie Aiitobiogutpliy Only in place of the 
fiist sentence as hnally adopted one i eads . “ In most cases 
writeis of philosophical books who aie unable to beai heavy 
losses, 01 have alicady lost whit they had to lose, must 
eithei be silent 01 must publish by subsciiption. The last 
alternative Mi. Spencei pioposesto adopt lathei than leave 
unwiitten a connected sciies of woilcs which he has for 
seveial yeais been elaboiating." 

Fiom the icplies to his ciiculai the following aie a few 
pel tinent e\ti acts. 


Ml R CHVMnrKs — It is ccitainh i \eij giaiid desifiii, such 
as few liMiig men could liaie £(iappled with, 01 e\en concened 
If jou execute it in a mannei .it all atti.ictne ^ou will obtain a 
gieat faint 

Iili H T Blckli — I am so sensible of the i.iluc ot what 
^ou aie doing that jou in.ij lel} on im co opeiation is lai as 
in> powei extends 

Ml J A Fuoiui — Ma\ it (the piojectcd woik) aiiswei all 
the questions w Inch join piospectus suggests Yom lust pio- 
positioii I confess m\selt unable to undei stand ^lansel says 
ins absolute is the unknowable How b) follow ing out Ins 
leasoiiings }oii aic to establish a belief in it, I am cuiious to 
see But, b> all means, let us he.ii what ^oll h.ue to 

sa> 

bii joiix Hi KsCHi L — I could wish \ou had not adopted 
in the ^el^ outset ot ^oul piogiannne the Shibboleth of the 
Hegel iiid Schelling School ol Geiiinn Plnlosopln, " Tlic 
Vbsoliite ” 

Rc\ CiiVMis Kixosiix — Vinthing tioin ^oul pen will be 
impoitant to me , and tiom \oui piogiamme \ou aie facing the 
whole mattci tioni tluit side tiom which it iiiinl be t.iced, soonci 
01 1 ltd 

Sn CiiiMis h\iii — 1 hope >011 will not coiisidei it 1111 
jicitiucut 111 me to iem.uk th.it I icgiet the lust toui lines 
ol \oui punted piogiannne Theie is nothing 111 >oui wutings 
.ind st\le to entitle eien a hostile ciitic to laise up images 
ot “ht.iiv losses” and iins.ile.ibiht} in )Oiii fiituie pi ejected 
w 01 ks 

F \V New MIX — It must siuelj tend to public enlighten- 
ment that the w oiks of one x\ho h.is thought so continuously 
should appeal in a continuous sh.ipe, piocided onlj that >011 do 
not become too lolimnnous 


7 
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From Ch\rlls Darwin 

2 l_Fcbriiai}, 1860 ] 

Fiom Aoui lettei I mfei that aou h.ne not iecei\ed a cop} 
of ni} book, which I am \ei\ soin foi I told Mi Muiiaj to 
send Nou one aiiioiigit the fint ili'.li ibiikd m No\einbti 
I ha\e now wiitten .i pietace foi the toicign editions and foi 
an} futiiie Eni'lish edition (should theie be one), in which I [;i\e 
a }ei> biief sketch [ot the piogiess of opinion], and ha\e with 
much pleasme alluded to \oui e\ctllent essa} on Dc\elopmcnt 
in }our gencial EssaNs 

To Euw VRD Lo 1 1 

10 I'cbiiuin, 1860 

Haic }ou got a copj of the “Thcoi\ ot Population, ’ and it 
so, can }ou tmd it I ha\e no cop\ lett sa\t one th.it is cut 
into p.iits toi tutuic use 

I am just leading Diiwins book (a cojn ot which has been 
scuching loi me since No\cmbci and has onlj just come to 
hand) and want to send him the " PopuLition ” to show how 
thoiouglih his aigumcnt hatmoni/cs with that which I ha\c 
used <it the close ot th it cssa\ 

I shill shoith be sending }ou something which will suiinise 

}OU 


At llie foot of .1 cop\ of this lettci bpcncei has noted . 
“'lilts m.ikcs it cle 11 tint the piogiamme of the ‘bjstein 
of Pliilosoph},’ III lib liiiiblud foiin was diawn up befoie I 
lead the Oiigiii of Spicub Along with the pamphlet on 
“Population, he sent Mi Dai win a note, acknowledging 
the Oiigiii 0/ Spccicb, .incl .ippaiently icmaikmg on it. 

h ROM Cll \KI I s D U<W IN 

21 [^Itbiiuin ItSfiO] 

Iwiiteoiie line to think\oii iiuieli loi eoiii note Ot me 
iiunieious (pm ite) eiities }OU aie .ilinost the onl} one who li.is 
put the philosopln of the aigiiment, as it seems to me, in a t.iii 
wa\ — 11 iineh .is an Inpothesis (with some mn.ite piob.ibilit}, 
.is it seems to me) which cNpUins seeei.il gioups ot facts ^ 

You put the e.ise ot selection in )Oiii p.imphlet on Popul.i- 
tion m a \ei} sti iking iiiel ele.ii m iniiei 

The issue of the pi ogi amine seemed a f.ivouiable oppoi 
lumty foi caiijingout the intention, e\piessed some yeais 


* bee also Li/e and I Ulirs of Chailcs Darwin, n , 290 
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befoie, of tiying to introduce his books to the American 
public The 1 espouse tiom an Amciic.in fiiend, Mi. Silsbee, 
though somewhat vague, was not discoui aging. In a sub- 
sequent lettei fiom llie same coiiespondent, Mi. Edwaid 
Livingston Youmans is foi the hist time bi ought to 
Spencei’s notice. Mi. Younians's inteiest had been 
awakened some yeais befoic on leading a notice of the 
PiiiiLipla^ of Ps\Lliolog\. No soonei liad he lead Spencei’s 
ciiculai and piogiamnie than he wiote (Febiuaiy 23) a 
lettei — the hist of a long and iinpoit.int senes — lull of 
enthusiasm and piomising heaity eo-opeiation He wished 
to include, in a book he was about to bung out, two of 
Spencei’s educational ai tides, and deeply legietted Spencer's 
lefusal, “as it took hoin me the instiument upon which I 
pi ospectively and chiefly lelied foi advancement of }our 
laigei enteipiise. Upon taking hold of the maltei I en- 
countei the dithculty which I anticipitcd : it is th.it jou aie 
almost unknown to the people 

The aiticle on “ Pailiamcntaiy Kcloim: the Dangeis 
and Safeguaids ' w.is published in Apiil, and tint on 
“ Piison Etiiics” in july. The loiinei was the last ol the 
essays w 1 itten foi the Quaiteih Renews pi 101 to the coin- 
mencemeut of his gieat uudeit iking About the wilting 
of it he says in <i memoiandum : 

It was, moieovei, the most lapidl) wiitten ailiele wliieli I 
e\ci published At the tiiue I had cng.iged an amaiuieiisis who 
could wiite shoithand, and who dining the pauses ot im diet i 
tion was in the habit of tianseubing liis shoithand into Ion., 
hand This, ot com sc, was a eonsideiable eeonomi ot time , 
and I leinembei obsciiing tli.it I then aeliieied a page ot punt 
pel lioiii — a late ot eoinposilion which I iiceei betoie noi attei 
equalled 


‘ Etinuard lAving^toH pp 104-110 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

(May^ 1860 — February, 1863.) 

The following letter marks the beginning of what was 
described by Mrs. Hu.xley as the long path he had marked 
out for himself to travel. 

To His Fathek. 

18 TOUKIXGTON SyUAKE, 

8 May, 1860. 

I am li.\ed as above pretty comfortably. I began writing 
yesterday, and did better than I e.xpected. Number of 
subscribers is now 280. Holyoake’s are coming in ; and I 
doubt not I shall get 350 tuHhoul Amcriia. 

He had not been many days at work when bad nervous 
symptoms drove him to Brighton for a few days. The 
month following he wrote, backing out of the arrangement 
previou-sly made to join his father at Treport for tlie holidays. 
“ Health is the first consideration, especially under my 
present engagements ; and I am very decidedly of opinion 
th.it 1 shall benefit more by joining Loti’s party at Llandudno 
than by going to Fnince. . . . .Vdd ti^ which that it will 
be more economical, which just now is a consideration." 
Eventually, putting economy aside, he did both ; spent 
first a short time at Llandudno and then joined his father 
and mother at Treport, returning to London in July. News 
from the United States was encouraging; putting him at 
ease as to the financial aspect of his undertaking. In a list 
of some of the earlier American subscribers one meets the 
names of George Bancroft, Henry Ward Beecher, Henry 
W. Bellows, F. Bowen, j. I. Bowditch, Henry C. Cary, E. 
H. Chapin, George W. Curtis, J. W. Draper, Edward Everett, 

Note. — Autobiography, ii., chaps. .\x.\vh., xxxviii. 
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C C Felton, John W. P'i.iiilis, Di Fuiness, Walcott Gibbs, 
Asa Giay, Hoiace Gieeley, E E Hales, Geo. S Hillaid, 
F. H Hodge, Fi anas Liebei,] R Lowell, W B. Rogeis, 
Jaied Spaiks, Chailes Siunnei, Bayaicl Tayloi, George 
Ticknoi, E. P. Whipple, Jeffiies Wyman 

On his way to Achianich in Septembei he spent a few 
days at home The fiist of the two following extiacts 
acknowledges the letutn of pi oofs of F\)si PnncipUs, the 
second gives e\pi ession to his syinpathj on the occasion of 
a domestic beieavtmcnl ' 

'Jo T H Hlmiy 

Di kuy, 11 Siplonbu, 1860 

I was, as jou mi\ suppose immcnseR gi.itihecl to have 
fioni } oil so decided an cxpicssion oJ appioxal Coming fiom 
}OU, who aic so ciiticil ind sceptic il, it took me somewhat 
by suipiise , and tlic inoic so because I feaied thit this fiist 
pait would pio\e a choke peai to the subbciibeis Tiids,c then, 
how gieat a iclief it w is to icid youi lettei 

Ai II I aiinli, 23 StpUnihti — I sinccicly syinpithi/c with you 
and y 0111 wite in \oui gicit loss knowing as I do how much 
you pii/ed youi little boy I well lemembei youi humg told 
me how his existence h id disclosed to y 011 a new side ol y oiii 
natiiie, pieiiously doinnnt , ind I cm well undeistmd liovi 
one, tcchng so deeply the lutcicsts ot piicnthood not only 
oil then mstinctue but on then 1 itionil side, must be illcctcd 
by such a catastiophc 

He would not allow Piolcssoi Huxley 01 Di Hookei 
to icmain is paving siibsciibeis, lui the leison gi\cn in i 
lettei ofdOctobei, i860 “I ha\c ill ilong cilculitcdon 
obtaining fiom you much iid in the sh ipc ol inloimition, 
achire, and ciiticisin ind miy, I feu, if you will allow me, 
fioni time to time, tioiible you i good dcil with c]iics- 
lions and discussions Though in such a cise i pcppei-coin 
acknowledgement, in the shape of i picsentation copy, 
leaves the obligation jiist wheie it w is, yet theie is 1 ceitain 
satisfaction in going thiongh thefoim ol in leknowlcdge- 
ment , and this satistaction you must not denx me 


' / ifi of Piofiwni l[ii\U\,\ -’12 4 
Piofessoi Hu\le\ s lellei of loih Ociober ib6o(///i uul letters, 
1 , 214) is in lepl) to the above lettei Ills bio.,iaphei, when lefernng 
to the ciicuinstances in which the lettei was written, was misled, owing 
to Spencci hiving,, thioiit,h oveisisht endoised on the lettei that it was 
wntten in ib66 when he li id issued i nolite of disc onlinuanre 
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To Mis Poiiiu 

Lo\i>on, 25 Otiobe), 1860 

Ha^e ^on seen the \olunie of Essa\s b^ Jowett and Co ’ 
They appeal to be ci eating a considei able sensation As com- 
ing "liom some ot the most influential men connected with 
the Chinch, the> aie extiemeli signihcant ot the piogiess of 
opinion 

By the waj, lefeuing to matleis beaiing upon the cinient 
theolog\, let me hoiiitv you by the announcement of a lecent 
disco\ei^ Theie has ]iist been sent o\ei liom Geiman^ to 
Sii Ch.iiles L>ell the c.ist ot a “skull, lonnd along with the 
bones ot the mimmoth and othei extinct mammals which li\ed 
dm mg the peiiod ot the dutt,” oi latest geologic epoch And 
this skull, which ludging tiom the lemains with which it is 
found, w.is contempoi ineoiis with those flint implements which 
li.ue l.itch been cicatiiig so gic.it a sensition, b^ piOMiigtlic 
\.isl antic]nit\ ot the hiimin i icc — this skull m.uk, is inhi 
iiUilitiU biU'.ct.ii Ihtil ol tiu t<oiilht and Hull o/ uum ' Theie is 
.1 st 11 thug tact loi }ou 

Vltei this .untiling else would be bathos, so I will le.uc oil 
ilh kindest leg lids to Mi Potlei .md the little giils 

lie w.is aliaicl tint the delay in the issue of the hist 
numbei ot tlie seii.il might picjiidice his inteicsts in the 
United States, hut Di Youmins set Ins mind at lest on 
that scoi e 


Fkom Edw \ri) Limxgsiox Yolmaxs 

6 Octobci , 1860 

I was anxious to get the \olunic on Educ.ition out .at the 
e.iiliest moment bcloic the Inst p.iit of the seii.il an lies 
\Ve don’t exacth know .ibout th.it ‘ Unknowable,’’ we li.ue 
gie.it laith 111 it, undoubtedl} , but we <iic sine of the we.ipon 
111 Ii.ukI .iiid pictei to open the c.imp.iigii with th.it I theie 
toic In no me. ms icgict the del.i> ot the Inst p.ut, noi need 
jou tionhle >ouiscll to h.isten the sending of it now ^ 

Il.ndly had he settled down to woik wdien he w’as 
summoned to Dei by, owing to the illness of his uncle 
Willi.un — an illness w huh had a f.ital teimination towaids 
the end of Novembei The leg<icy left by his uncle put 
him in possession of funds likely to be needed if his liteiaiy 
pioject was to be c.uiied out The numbci of siibsciibeis, 


Livingston \ ouman \,^ li3 
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if it could be kept up, would suthce to pay the cost of 
publication and yield him a small income — piovided there 
weie no defaulteis. But it would not piove sufficient if 
theie came a falling away of subsciibeis and bad debts. 
Even aheady theie weie indications that theie might be 
difficulty in meeting the piintei's bill, to say nothing of 
earning a living. The legacy came, theicfoie, at an oppoi- 
tune time. 

Eaily in 1861 the second numbei was issued, and “so 
fai as I have at piesent heaid, meets ivith high appiov.il.” 
He mentions that he was “attending \arious lectin es — 
seven this week," leading his lathci to feai a bieak-down. 
No letteis between FcbluaI^ 13 and June 14 aie to be 
found, but one gathcis lioiii Hit liilobioiiuiphx (11., 65) that 
coincident with the bunging out ol No 3 of the seiial tlieie 
was a lelapse , that he sought iclaxalion in \isits to Slandi>-h 
and Dei by; and that dining these Msits he ie\ised Hie 
ai tides on Education, which he siw thiough the Pi ess in 
May and lunc As usual, he impuned at Aelnameh (01 
Aidtoimsh, as bis fiiends Aigjllshiie home was now tailed) 
m July and August, <ind looked foiwaid to being “able to 
go ahead with the w 01k on letum. This expect ition was 
not lealised; ioi soon altei aiiixing m town the stiain of 
bunging out his fointh instalment pioved too mueb. By 
the middle ol Oetobei he was contemplating going to Pans, 
wheie “change of <111, diangc ol scene, entiie lelaxation, 
and plenty of amusement, will, I hope, soon set me nghl 
The Aiitobioifidpln makes no mention of this Msil, and 
beyond a leteience to Iclteis wiitteii in Pans on No\em- 
bei 5 and 15, the above is the only hint of it. That it 
answeied his expect.itioiis toi a time at le ist m.iy be mtened 
fiom a lettei, dated Tonmgton Squiie, Deeembei 12, in 
which he says: “1 am impunmg eonsideiably ; ind have 
done a fan shaie of woik Hus week without detnment. ’ 
Eaily in 1862 we lind him in Bloomsbiiiy Sqiiaie, which 
IS, he feais, “ too fai aw ly fiom the most ot my ti lends.’ 

In May he tells Ins tathei : “ Ihe chaptei on ‘Equilibia- 
tion,’ which 1 am now levising, vvoiks out beautilully , but 
it IS giving me a good deal of tioiible ’’ “ Ee]uihbiation ’’ 

had been giving him tioiible toi seveial yeais In an 
undated lettei to Piofessoi Tyndall fiom 13, Loudoun 
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Road, wiitten piobablj' tow aids the end of 1858 or very 
early in the yeai following, he says : — 

Had not the announcement of coilce pic\cnted, I had hoped 
to call's much luithei the discussion we commenced on Satin - 
da} esenimj Lest sou should inisundcistind me, let me hiicll} 
sa} noss w hat I w ished to sa\ 

In the lust place, I lulls iccogni/c, and base all along 
lecogni/ed, the tendencs to ultimate cquihbiium , and base, 
after siindis othei chapteis on the gencial las\s of change, .1 
final one entitled ‘ The Equihbi.ition ol Foiee ” Indeed, of 
the gencial mcs\s which I base of 1 itc seais been ssoiking out, 
this ssas oddls enough the lust ic.achcd Vmong memoianda 
jotted down toi <i second edition ol Six in/ Stains — menoi- 
landa ssiittcn towaids the close nt 'si 01 call} m ' 52 — I base 
some bcaimg on this I m m its apphe ition to societs 
Thus, sou see, that ms sicws commit me most fulls to the 
doctiine ol ultim.itc eqtiilibi.ilion 

Th it which w IS new to me in sotii position enunciated list 
June .uidagiin on Situid.is, ssas tint cquihbiation ssas death. 
Reguding, as I hid done, cquihbiation as the ultimate and 
//ii'/ii'./ state ot societs I had assumed it to be not onls the 
iiltiinatc but also the highest st itc of the iiniseisc And s 0111 
asseition that sshen cqiulibiium ss is ic.ichcd life must cease, 
staggeied me Indeed, not seeing ms ssas out of the eoii- 
clusion I icmembei being out of spa its loi some dass .iftei 
ssaids I still tecl unsettled about the mattei, and should like 
some d is to discuss it ssith sou * 

Tile completed soliimt ssas published the thud sseek of 
June, sshen he gise himselt up to ulavation, acting as guide 
at the Intel nation il E\hibition to his paients and otheis. 
This siiminci’s sisit to '^cotl ind, sshitliii he ssent .iftci tsso 
sseeks in Wiles, is dcsciihed ssith moic than usual lulness 
m the Aiiiobiogidf'ln (11 , 77-83), ossmg piobably to its 
basing been mainly a walking toui Ol the scenei} fiom 
Inseigaiiv to Loch Alsh he ssiites : “1 have seen some 
m ignificent sceneis —the finest I base seen in the kingdom.” 
This enjo} able tom ssas made shoi tei than he intended by 
the aiiival fiom Ness Yoik of Di and Mis Youmans, svhoni 
he aiianged to meet m Glasgow. Aftei a fesv days spent 
with them, he ssent South, taking Dei by and Coventry on 
thesvay, London being leached by the middle of Septembei. 


See Appendix “The 1 ihation of Ideax 
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While dwdy he hdcl been on the look-out lor notices of 
his book. “No leviews of F/;?/ Pituciples have leached me 
yet,” he wntes in July. “It is a book that reviewers are 
glad to put off as long as they can ” Octobei bi ought 
sevei al notices among them the ai tide on “ Science, 
Nescience, and Faith," in the \atioual Rtvieiv foi Octobei, 
which IS thus lefeiied to . — 

To His F\ihi r 

9, (IroLCi SI I K Sql \ri , 

3 Oilobii, 1862 

It IS eiidenth b\ Afailiiicui Wlicn \oii tcet to the 
end ot it }ou will see pielt\ eleiih that it is .miniated by a 
spiiit of let.ih.itioii loi the att.iek I made upon him It is 
cleiei, <is might be e\peetecl but it .^ontains suncli\ cases of 
the usual M.aitiiie.ui Jesuitisms and dishonesties — .iseiibmg to 
me things whieh I li.ue not s<ud and mismtcipietmg things 
\\ hieh I ha\ e said 

The ]Vc'>tnuiiski Ritino de\otes thiee pages to the book 
But the tone ot it is somewh.it tepid — .is I evpceted it 
Mould be 

The Rnliilt Qiiailtih h.is gi\cn me .in igieeible suipiise 
In its epilogue on books ,ind .ilt.uis undei the he id of Seienee, 
theie IS <i biief notice \ei\ eoidialh evpiessed, stitmg that 
they piopose to desote .in utiele to it in then ne\t 

numbei It is i.ithei odd th.ii heie Mheic I had espeeted most 
antagonism, theie is most leeognition 

I .im Mell and getting on Mith m\ MOik s.itistaetoiil> I 
Mas stiongh tempted to go to Cimbiidge [to the Biitish 
Assoei.ition], but eoneluded tint the e\eitemcnt Mould be too 
much foi me 

13 Oitohii — I think I told \ou tint 1 hid piomi-.ed to go 
toP.uisMith Ml Silsbee 1 sh.ill li.ue .1 tju mtit\ ol Moik 

Mith me to leeise, Mhieh Mill oeeups me duiiiig m\ st i\ ol 
thiee Mceks 01 so , so th it I sh.ill not lose .un time 

As usual, he ^el> soon got Meais of P.iiis and letuined 
in .1 foitnight. As soon .is he c.ime back he took up Mi. 
Maitineau’s leviCM of /'os/ Piinciph'^ In a lettei to the 
Athcnninu (Novembei 8) he mentioned that the National 
levieM^ei has cLissed him “Mith .1 school Mhose leligious 
conclusions I lepudiate, alike on logical giounds and as 
a mattei of sentiment." In .1 second lettei he adduced 
evidence to shoM thfit he h.id ample ]ustihe.ition foi chaiac- 
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teri7ingthe icMewci’s 'statements .is “ misicpiLsenl<itions and 
giave ones ” The “agieeable buipiise" given by the Bnttsh 
Quaiftih /til in Octobei was not long-lived. The ne\t 
issue shoved th.it his oiiginal expectation was not fai wiong 
Foi in the piomised leview his analysis of ultimate leligious 
ideas Is desciibed as sounding “like a gieat blazon of 
ti limpets oier a veiv small victoiy.” The analysis of ulti- 
mate scientific ideas “is occ.isionally^ tedious, but if the 
tediousness be o\ ii looked, is \eiy amusing, oi might easily 
be made so ’’ 

Spencei objected to pi ess notices of his books being 
used foi .idvei ti/ing pill poses. But to satisly Di Youmans, 
whom he wiseh lecogni/ed .is the best judge of wh.it 
w IS expedient toi the Ameiie.in public, he sent, eaily 
in i collection of such notices “ \s 1 told you, 

I do not piopose to hue them ejiioted in Engl.md ; 
hieing .1 decided dislike to the pi.ictice. But 1 h.i\e 
no objection to then being used in the United States, if 
you think it viill be desii.iblc” Theie was indeed an 
111 gent necessity foi something being done theic to sustain 
thei'iteiest th.it had been .Housed in i860. The unsettled 
pohtie.il condition dining 1861 h.id been “de<idly to 
geneioiis suppoit” of such hteiatuie .is did not beai upon 
the stiiiggle 111 which the countiy wxis eng.iged 

To E L YoiMixs 

27 Fcbiiiaiy, 1862 

\\ hen next \ou f.iioiii me with a lettei I sh.ill be leiy gkid 
to licai tiom iouwh.it is the picsent st.ite of <iltaiis.ind opinions 
lespeeting the secession One sees heie nothing moie than ex 
tiaets tiom Amciie.in p.ijieis, .ind these aie mostly fiom p.ipeis 
which piob.ibh do not tuil> lepiesenl llie ie.il feeling th.it 
pi e\ ails among you 


huoM E L YoiMixs 

4 Apnl, 1862 

The fact is meontestible th.it the Noith is lighting for 
liberty, oidei, tice indiistiy, ediie.ition, and the ni.iinten<ince 
of stable goieinnient while the South is contending foi the 
opposite — sl.iieii <md its d.uk eoneoinit.iiits Heie the thing 
IS well iindei stood but wheiefoie Engl.ind should symp.ithi/e 
with the South, I confess is not iindei stood How the news 
of laige classes 111 Engl.ind may be w.uped by then iiiteiests 
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IS plain , and how the ncwspipeis mij be influenced is also 
obvious, but how >oui digmhed and philosophic Quaiteilies 
can be biought to uttei such unjust sentiments and thigiant 
misconceptions as then list issues contained, we aie unable to 
explain Do those Re\iews taiih lepiesent British feeling ? 

To E L Yoomws 

Jl/rti, 1862 

I am glad to see b} the last ictount th.it the Noith is making 
gieat piogiess I ha\e held ill along tint whatcici ma> be the 
solution to be hnallj dcsiied, it is quite iiecessaij that the Noith 
should showr its powei ind I icjoicc to see it now doing this 
I think Di Diapei in common with most othci Amciicans 
01 ei estimates what id\eisc Icchng thcie is hcie buch 

ad\cise feeling as docs exist is due to what we considci heie 
to be the peneise misinicipict ition of oin motnes — the sus 
picion th it oui cominciciil intcicsts mud bus us in liioiii of 
the South ind then the twisting ot whatc\ci we siid iiid did 
into pioof that we lu/t bussed in fi\oui of the South As fii 
as I h id the meins ot judging the feeling heie w is it lust uu 
iltttdc(1l\ on the side ol the Noith ind the eh 11 ge tint has 
taken pliee his as 1 11 is I hue been ible to obstne [been] 
wholh due to the e luse 1 hue issi^ned But tliit leehng, 
howe\ei euised, has now \ei\ eonsidei ibK ibited 

14 lchiii(U\, 1863 — I im ^iitxed to see the leeent news 
icspecting the st ite ol the w 11 1 hoiish is \oii know I lu\e 
all along held that it was both a neeessaij thing, and i desii ible 
thing, that the sepaiation should tike pliee, jet I ha\e alw us 
hoped to see the South lestiamed within 11 mow limits, ind 
legal d as disastious, both ioi Ameiica and the woild at lai^i 
anything which looks like a possibihh ot extension in tlieii 
teiiitoiy 
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CHAPTER X. 

BIOLOGY 

(Sipltiitbii , 1862 — Miiidi, 1867) 

On his letuin from his holiday in Septembei, 1862, he 
at once began the Pi maples of Biologv, the first number 
of which was issued in Januaiy, 1863, and the second in 
Apiil. 

The announcement of Mr. Mill’s UliUtariamsm afforded 
him an oppoitunity ot stating moie cleaily than he had 
done in Socin/ Statics, his attitude tow aids the doctime of 
Utility The gieatei pait of his lettei of Febiuaiy 24, 1863, 
appeals in the Aiitobioi>iaphv (11, 88). It concludes by 
e\piessing the hope th.it “the above explanations will 
make it cleai that I am not leally an antagonist to the 
cloctiine of Utility. If not a Utilitarian 111 the diiect sense, 
I am still a Utiht.iiian in the tianscendental sense.” 

Fkom J S Mill 

2s Fibiiiaiy, 1863 

I .im ohliiied to \oii loi \oiii lettci, .ind il the sheet is not 
stuick oil (whieh I leu it is) I will .idcl to the note [pp 91 2] 
in whieli \oii .lie mentioned wli.it is neeess.iiN to pieient the 
iTiis.ippichensioii eon desiie to ^luiid .ig.inist 

Yoiii expl.in.ition n.iiiows the j^iound on which we dittei, 
thoiii^h it does not iemo\e 0111 dilleienee , loi, while I agiee 
with \ou in diseountenancing a puieh empiiie.il mode of judg- 
ing ot the tendencies of hum.in .ictions, .ind would on that 
subject as well .is on all otheis, endeaioiii to leach the widest 
and most geneial jsiineiples .itt.unahle, I cannot admit that anj 
of these piineijsles aie iuiiS'>ai\, 01 that the jsiactical conclu- 
sions whieh can be di.iwn Irom them .lie e\en (absolutel}) 
um\ ei s.il 

As I am wilting I cannot leliam liom saving that jour 
Fust Piimiphs appeal to me a stiikmg exposition of a consistent 


Noil- — Autobio^taphy, ii , c hap» \\\i\ , \1 , \li , xlii , \liii , \liv 
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and imposing system of thought ; of which, though I dissent 
from much, I agree in more. 

To J. S. Mill. 

1 il/arc/z, 1863. 

I am greatly obliged to you for haA’ing not only made the 
desired alteration, but allowed me to see the proof. Taking 
advantage of your permission, I have ventured to make, in 
pencil, such changes of expression as are needed more com- 
pletely to represent my view. 

20 March . — I am much obliged to you for the copy of your 

reprinted essays on Ulilihiriaiiisin Let me also thank you 

for having so -readily acceded to my request respecting the 
explanation, as well as for having i.i'roduced the modifications 
of expression in it which I suggested. 

To ms F.vj'hek. 

9 June, 1863. 

For myself I am well and busy — going out a good deal, and 
indeed rather too much. Saturday and Sunday I spent at the 
Lubbocks, along with Huxley and his wife, and Tyndall. On 
Wednesday I dine out again, on Friday again, and again on 
Sunday. ... On the Friday I am going specially to meet 
Lady Lubbock, who, Mrs. Lubbock says, is “ dying to see me.”* 

Having issued the tliird number of tlie Biology, and 
taking with him the /Lssuvs he proposed to revise, he went 
about the middle of July to see his mother at Scarborough. 
While there he writes to his father : “ 1 lind my mother 
looking pretty well and in tolerably good spirits. . . . Your 
hand is very much bolder, wlience 1 infer that you are con- 
siderably better. . . For myself I am very well and comfort- 
ably placed, and like Scarborough much for its variety and 
picturesqueness.’’ From Scarborough he went to the West 
of Scotland, in company with Mr. Lott and another friend, 
eventually reaching Ardtoi nish. 

His interests in the United Stales were being well looked 
after by Dr. Youmans, who thus describes the two objects 
to be aimed at : “To circulate your writings as e.xtensively 
as possible, and to do it in such a manner that you might 
share the pecuniary results. It has been comparatively 
easy to accomplish the first object unembarrassed by the 


' See Autobio^aphy, ii., 71. 
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second.” Mr Appleton being leady to share the risk of 
publishing cl selection tiom the hisass, though not seeing 
his way to take the whole ol it, Di. Yoiiinans set about 
seeming the neeessaij suppoit, which was luoie libeial than 
bpencei could accept, though he waimly appieciated the 
geneiOMt} that piompted it * But he acquiesced in an 
aiiangement accoiding to which his Ameiican fiiends weie 
to pio\ide the piihhsheis with the steieotvpe plates, on the 
undei standing that no unaltc should be paid to him until 
his li lends had been iccouped then outla\. In the Aiilo- 
bioi^icipln he says “ This was, I behexe, the couise eventu- 
ally adopted. Funds weie laised to pay the cost of lepiinting 
the sexeial \oliimcs named, and after those who furnished 
them had been lecoupcd, 1 began to leceixe a loyalty on all 
copies sold” Subsequent coiiespondence does not bear 
out his lecollection ol “ the coiiise eventually adopted.” 


Fkom E L Yolmws 

1 JaiiiMiVy 1865 

.\s icspccls the eo]niii,lit iiioiict sent )ou, oi the ceitilicatcs 
ot its inxestmeiit 1 hue oiil} to s.i} that it acciiies to >ou 
tiom the sale ol >oiii hooks, and it >ou do not diaw it, 
D Appleton & Co w ill ha\ c the benelit ot it 

When join lettei, ictusini' to accept aiu thing tiom the 
cuails ot xoui hooks until .ill who had suhsciibed to then 
lepiihlic.itioii weie icpaid, w.is icccucd, I eiieiil.ited it among 
those (iimeip.ilh nUeiesled Thc\ appi eei.iled > oiii feelings in 
the miltci, hut said \oui sciiiples wcic gioiindlcss, as xoii 
tot.ilh miseonecued the e.isc — th.it lhe\ h.id aided to lepuhhsh 
the woiks loi piihhe le.isons, .is thc\ h.id .i peilect light to do, 
.iiid weie ic.kK, it desiiablc, to incic.isc then contiibutions, but 
nol to i ceeu e hack w h.it the) had so gl.idl) gu en The) h<i\ e 
not leg tided it .it ,ill in the light ot .i pcisonal mattei, noi e.iii 
the\ lie in.idc to do so now While the) eonsidei themsehes 
iiehh eompens.ited b\ the success ot join woiks, and the 
immistak.ible sjmptoms of then poweitiil mlluenee upon public 
opinion, the f.iet that the .luthoi gets his just compensation is 
leg iided as an agiee.ible incident ol the enteipii.ie 

.Vnd now .illow me to leinind jou ot a icmaik you made some 
time siiiee to the cllcet th.it joii h.id bettei le.ue this business 
of lepi lilts to us on this side and take no i csponsibility m the 
mattei 


‘ Edward Livingston Youmans, p. i6i. Autobiography, ii., 97. 
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To E L Youmans 

23 Janiiaiy, 1865 

I a^l^ely much impiessed by the manifestation of sjmpathy 
and generosity implied in youi explanation lespecting the 
pioceeds of copy light I should haie piefeiitd that the matter 
should ha\e been tiansacted in the modihed \iay that I oiigm 
ally lequested, and I feel somewhat uncomtoi table undei the 
much heaMei obligation entailed on me by the couise pin sued , 
but, at the same time, this evtieme self-saeiihee displayed by 
my Ameiiean fi lends is a soiiiee of \eiy plCiisinable feeling 
to me, not only in its petsonal aspects, but also as i testimony 
of then inteiest in the piopagation of tlie \ lews with which I 
am identihcd 

The sueeess of the jtsSi/is had suggested the expediency 
of bunging out an Ameiican edition of Soci{i> Shifu', 

From E L Yolmws 

12 .!/>///, KS64 

I think you once lemaiked to me that eeitam ot youi news 
had been eonsideiably modihed since the publication ot Sot ml 
SIdlus, but as you intimated that the change consisted m i 
dneigenee tiom the dcmoei.itie \iews tlicie cxpicsstd, the 
\oluine ni.iy be moie leetpt.ible to us 111 its picsent toim thin 
it would be attei youi leiision * 

To E L "5 01 M \xs 

IS l/m ISfil 

Kespeeting Sotitil S/(i/n> I g'\t \ou i soiULWliat wiun^ 
impiession it you gatheied tiom me lli it I hid leeeded lioin 
any of its mam piineiples the paits which I had m mlw 
when I spoke of li.uing modihed my opinions on some points 
weie ehielh the ehapteis on the lights ot women iiid child' cn 
1 should piobably .ilso somewhit cjualih the thcolo^icil toiin ol 
expiession used in some ot the culici cliipteis But the 
essentials ot the book would leinam is they iic When you 
come to the lepiinting ol 'tonal Slalut should Hut pioject be 
peiseyeied m, I should like to put a bud pictatoiy note, stitiiig 
my pi esent attitude toyy ai ds it - 

Di. Youmans hoped that bpeneei would deyote sutheient 
space to put leadeis in full possession ot his latei yieyyc 
When the piomised pieface was sent in Xoyembei, Spcneei 


* Edward Livingston Youmans, ■p 176 

* Ibid, p 180. 
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wrote . “ I fe.u it will disappoint \ou in not containing any 
specific explanations. But I could not make these in any 
satisfactoiy w'ay without occupying nioie space than would 
be desirable and moie time than I can now alloid I 
think, too, it will be bettei policy at piesent to leave the 
disclainiei iii the compaiatne'y \ague foiin in which I have 
put it.” 

From E L YoLwaxs 

1 Jaitiiai\, 1865 

I w as not disappointed in it as a disclainiei , but w as soinc- 
what so th.it it was oiiI\ a disclaimei I h.id hoped theie would 
be a little ot somethinif else to leheve it of its naked, negative 
chaiactei But the cltect ot this pietace in its piesent foiin 

will undoubtedlv be bad upon the vvoik If I had followed 

in} own pieteienco I would h.ivc wiitten .i preface sa}iiig 
ceitain things which I could vciy well h.ive said, .iiid .ibsoibing 
the entile contents ot votu pietace into it <is .i piiv.itc lettei, 
stating }oui picscnl .ittitudc to the vvoik I do not pui- 

pose to ch.inge <i woid noi to neuti.ih/e its inihience bv 
countei-st.itements , lint sinipl}, bv distiibuting it thiongh 
anothei medium, to somewhat dimmish the mjuiioiis ellect 
which it will have bv being pl.iced and lead .done 

I'o E L Yolvivxs 

23 Jdiiiutn, 1865 

Pi.iV do .IS vou tliink best lespecting the pietace to the 
Amciic.in edition ot 'iOiinl S/u/ns Piob.iblv it will be bettei 
to embodv the explan.itions I h.ive m.idc m .in mtioduction 
of voni own, .is vou piopo'-c All I wish is, to m.ikc it imdci- 
stood th.it the book must be le.icl with some qualilications , 
and tills end will be .is well achieved in }oui own [woids] 
as m mine 

“ Aftci lepcated .ittempts to coimninute and luacei.ite” 
the pietace Di . Yunmaiis h.id to give it up, and let it .ippe.ii 
.is Spencci had put it. 

The touith inst.ilmcnt of the Biolog\ had been del.i}ed 
p.utly owing to his h.iving devoted some thiee months 
to the levision ot a second senes of Essays. A moie seiious 
inteii uption vv.is c.uised by his having turned .iside to set 
himself light as to his lelations to Comte and Positivism. 
In a letter to the Neiu Englander towaids the end of 
November, 1863, he repudiated being classed as a follower 
of Comte. 
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On all points that ate distinctive of his philosophy, 
I diftei fiom him I deny his hieiaichy of the Sciences. I 
iet{aid his dnision of intellectual piogiess into thiee phases, 
theological, nietaph\ sical and positive, as siipeihcial I 1 eject 
utteilj his lehgion of humanity And his ideal of society I 
hold 111 detestation Some of his minoi views I accept, some 
of his incidental lemaiks seem to me piofound , but fiom 
eveiy thing which distinguishes Comtism as a system, I dissent 
entiiely 

When he wiotc to the Vlli. /v/ig/ninhi he had no idea 
of going beyond the immediate pin pose of collecting the 
misappiehcnsion in the United States. But it now occuiied 
to him that it might be well to set foith his views m full, 
and immediately on his letiiin horn Dei by in Januaiv, 1864, 
he set about doing this Once moie he w'as led fuither 
than he at fust intended. While piepaimg the pamphlet 
on "The Cl issihcation ot the Sciences,” theie appealed 
M Laugel’s aiticle in the Rtiuc ile^ Dein Moncla foi 
Febiuaiy 15, 1864 "I hnd the impiession that I belong 
to the school of Comte is so geneial,” he tells his fathei, 
"and so likely to be confaimed by M. Laugel’s aiticle, that 
I am about to wiite a full denial on all points.” Pi oofs 
of "Reasons toi Dissenting fiom the Philosophy of M. 
Comte” weie sent to Mi.G H. Lewes' Scvei.il scientific 
men weie invited to say whethei Comte had influenced 
them, 01 any men they knew The gist ot then leplies 
was embodied in the pamphlet, but aftei it had been pul 
in type this paiagiaph was omitted. 

To E L Yoimvns 

20 Mai ill, 1864 

I enclose along with this a slip-pioot ot a poi tioii w Inch I 
suppiessed fiom the pamphlet, liom a desiie not to seem 
needlessly hostile to the Comtists hcie I do not suppose you 
will hnd any use foi it But it you do, do not make use of 
my name Since having suppiessed it fiom the pamphlet heie, 
it IS not desiiablc that I should asseit it elsewheie 

The suppiessed paiagiaph, besides summaiizing the 
denials of Tyndall, Huxley, Heischel, Babbage, Lyell and 


' Autobiogtaphy, 11, iii; also Appendiv H, p 485 George Ehofs 
Life, II , 381. 
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Faraday that then coinse of thought had been influenced 
by Comte, points out how scientiflc conceptions and me- 
thods lepudiated by Comte had, neveitheless, gained wider 
acceptance and gi eater definiteness. “Thus not only have 
M. Comte’s teachings failed to change in any appreciable 
way the couise of scientific thought in England; but its 
most maiked advances have been in diiections which he 
says it should not take.” 

With lefeience to this question, he wiote to Mr. Mill 
enquiiing whethei a kttei dated 29 July, 1S58,' was still in 
existence. "Unless I am veiy much mistaken lespectmg 
its contents, this lettei would toim toleiably concliisne 
evidence” as to the actual oiigin of the s\'stein of phil- 
osophy 

h KOM f .S Mill 

3 1864 

I am, foi timateh , able to send >ou the lettci >ou want Xo 
Englishman who has leacl both \ou and Comte, can suppose 
that )ou h.ut deined much fioni him Xo thinkei's con- 
diisions beai moie completeh the m.iiks ot being aimed at In 
the piogiessne denelopment ol his own oiiginal conceptions 
But the opinions in which \ou agiee with Comte, and which, as 
eon tiufi obscnc, <iie in no w.n pecuh.ii to him, aie exacth 
those which would make Fiench wiitcis cl.iss \ou with him , 
because, to tliein, Comte <ind his tolioweis ate the onlj thinkcis 
who lepiescnt opposition to then miickh met ipln sics 

I nuselt owe much moie to Comte Ih.in \ou do, though in 
m\ case also, all m\ piineip.il conclusions h,id been 1 cached 
bctoie I s.iw his book But in specukitiee matteis (not in 
piacticil; I ottcii .igicc with him wheic \ou do not, and, among 
othei subjects, 111 this puticiilii one, tlie Cl issilication ot the 
Sciences the l.ict con mention ol >0111 h,i\ing ic.id onl\ .1 
poition of his Coi/ii tk Pliilosophu Po'<itiic, explains some things 
to me which 1 did not undeist.ind pic\iousl\ , foi, if jou h.id 
lead the entnc book I think )ou would ha\e lecogm/ecl that 
seieial ol the* things which \ou uige .is objections to Ins theoij, 
aie p.iits ot the thcore 

1 h.i\e liteb had occasion to le-iead, .iiicl am still reading, 
^oul PiiiKipks of PsmJioIo!’} I do not .igiee anj more than I 
did Iieloic with the doctiine of the intiocluction , but as to the 
book itsell, I cannot help exptessiiig to joii how much my 
opinion of it, though ahead} high, has been laised (I hope fiom 
a piogicss in my own mind) by this new leading Theie is 


Autoowgraphy, 11., 23. 
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nnich of it th.it did not by anj means stiike me befoie as it does 
now , cspccullj the paits wliicli show how' Liitfe a poition 
of oiu mental opeiations consist m the lecognition of lelations 
between lelations It is \ei\ satisfactoi\ to see how \ou and 
Bam, each m his own wa\, ha\e succeeded m alhhating the 
conscious opeiations of mind to the piiman unconscious 
oiganic actions of the nenes, thus hlhng up the most seiious 
lacuna and iemo\ing the duel dithcultj in the association 
ps^ cholog^ 

To J S Mill 

8 1864 

I am gieatl} obliged to \oii loi \oiu lettei ot the 3id, 
enclosing the lettci 1 iciciicd to, which has been so foitunately 
picscived Yoiii c\picssion ol opinion on the c|iicstion at 
issue was also exticmcl'v satistactoi\ to me coming as it 
does horn one so lulh icqnimtcd with the tacts of the case, 
and so licc fiom bus It his ^eiicd to conliim me in the 
belief that the position I ha\c tikcn is i jiistihablc one 

Let me thank ^ou also ioi the \eij giatilMug evpiession 
ol >0111 opinion lespccting the Piiiitiplts, ot P!,\ilwlo^\ I need 
scaiccl> saj that, coming iiom >011, this taioui.ible ciiticisin 
gi\ es me a bettei assiii ance than anj w hich I ha\ e > et had, that 
the book has not been wiittcn m \ain 

Respecting the doctiine ol the mtioduction, 1 ha\c hilheito 
postponed ictuining to the question until the time when a 
second edition altoulcd .in oppoitunit> to do so But .is jou 
h.iie leteiied to it, it seems piopei now to s.i>, th.it I bdieie 
the dis.igieement .iiises iniinlj fiom i dillcieiice ot \eibil 
iiitei pi elation It did not oceui to me when I used it .is I 
haie done, that the woid ineoneen ible ’’ w is liable to be 
undcistood .is the eqiin dent ot ‘ineiedible B\ in iiuoii 
(iiuibU pioposition, I, in ill e ises me ml an uidhnikttbh 
pioposilion — .1 pioposition ol which the elements e mnot be 
iiniUil III — c mnot be thought ol in iliiiil uhihon 

Tow .lids the end ol his letlei of 31 d Apiil, Mi Mill 
mentions with .ippioxal the woik being done by Piofessoi 
Bain <ind bpencei, each in his own w.iy The ditteiences 
betw'een these two on philosophical questions seemed but to 
bung out moie eleaily then leg.ud foi one anothei — a 
legaid (alieady stiong in those eaily dijs) which giew in 
stiength as yeai succeeded \e.ii. The lollowing is an 
icknowledgement of the second edition of IUl Stiisei and 
the Iiittllect, which Piofessoi Bain had kept b.ick as long 
as possible in oidei to be in possession of Spencei’s latest 
utteianees in tlie Biolog\ 
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To Alexaniilr Bain 

Match, 1864 

I see that >011 ha\ c made some lefeiences to my speculations 
and cuticisms , and ha\e done so in a\ei\ tiiendly spiiit I am 
the moie giatihed b> this, because I teaied that you might be 
soineuhat anno\ed b\ nn ie\ie\\ ot \oui second \olume I 
am \en ghd to hnd that the dilteiences ot opinion which I 
fieeh e\piessed in it. liace not induced an} disagieeable 
leelmg 1 am, indeed, i.npiessed with the gieat geneiosit} of 
natuie which \out leception of them implies 

His health and powei of woik weie about this time 
bettei than usual. The excitement accompanying his 
criticism of Comte had, he thought, done him good. The 
social excitements ot the London season weie also boine 
foi a time without nijuiy. But by midsummei he had 
to admit that he had been going out too much. Aftei 
bunging his mothei home horn Matlock, and spending 
a shoit time with the Lotts in Wales, he went to Scotland. 

To ms Fat HI R 

Arpiormsh, 28 August, 1864 

I ha\e now been heie nine dajs , and the time has passed 
xei} pleasanth I li.ue been \ei} coidiall} tieated — inoic so 
than usual I think 

I ha\e declined Bain’s imitation I did not daie to lun the 
usk of discussions 

7 Oilohii — The opening aiticlc in the Xoilli Aiuuiiaii 
RllIh<> foi Jiih IS one on the Xebulai Hipothesis — taking foi 
text mi second senes of Essaxs It disagiees on some points, 
but IS sen ei\il and eomplimentai) 

About the middle ol Octobei, the eoncliiding numbei of 
the hi st volume of the Jiioloi>y w'as issued. “ Fancy my 
disgust," he wiites next month, “on leading in the list of 
the books of the week in the Loudon liet'iciv, my owm just 
published xoUime .innounced as Elccti o-Biologv, vol. i. . . . 
I am getting on with my wilting satisfactoiily, and am 
w 01 king out the Moiphology of Plants w'lth unexpected 
success." The issue ol the lust numbei of x’ol. 11 . was 
delayed “ in consequence of the numbei of woodcuts I <im 
having piepaied 111 illustiation of vegetal morphology. The 
choice and aiiangement and execution of these gives a gie.it 



deal of tiouble, and keeps me tied heie. I shall not, in 
consequence, be able to tjet down to Dei by till after 
Chiistmas." As if his biological woik weie not enough to 
have on hand at one time, he took an active pait along with 
a few fiiends in an attempt to leoiganize the Rotulci. He 
himself contiibiited foiii aiticles “What is Electiicity ? ” 
“ The Constitution of the Sun," “The Colleclne Wisdom,” 
and “Political Felicliisiii" EndLavoiiis weie made to 
obtain the co-opeiation of men of standing 

To CiivKi I s Dii<\\i\ 

22 It’ll!, liS6s 

We aie getUiig otii -itall ol the RhuIli into hcttei woiking 
01 del , and aie pioposing loithwitli to use all tlic me ins a\ail- 
<ible lot making <i nioic decided inipiession. and establishing 
0111 position Piols Hii\le\ and 'l\ndall, Mi J S Mill and 
111) sell, ha\e seieiall) agieed to wiite ,i lew leading iitieles by 
\\a) of gning the intended tone and diieetion 

Among othei means of miking the public aw.iie ol the 
ehaiaetei of the Ruu!ci,\\c piopose to obtim, so lai is pos 
sible, occasional biief letteis tioin the leading men ol science, 
announeing such inteiesting no\ cities as .idmit ol being iindei- 
btood b) the geneial public, and .ue ot lit natuie to be quoted 
fioin oui columns I ha\e a lettci fiom Sii fohii Heisehcl con- 
senting to aid us in this wa) Sii Ch.iiles L\ell, too, has pio- 
mised the like aid Caii)ou m like maimei gi\e us oecasioinlh 
the i aluiible help ol ) oui name ’ 

A Icttei of a lio tii liiii-< would sulhee llie pin pose ol giMiig 
us the weight of ) oui name, ind making it app.iient th.il )ou 
joined in the eltoit to establish a seieiitihe louinal, and an oigui 
of piogiessue opinion 


To J S Mili 

26 186 s 

I hope )0u aic bettei sati->lied with the Rttiiki It is 
lapidl) impiOMiigm eiieulation , but I kai we shall now hue 
to pass thiough a li)mg peiiod, duimg which the want ot 
ad\ ei tisemeiits will be iei\ imieh lelt 

It appeals that the putting ot imlials to iilieles is not ot 
vei) much seniee — man) ot the public lining been quite in the 
daik as to who “ | b M was It is suggested that the lull 
names should be put W hat is \oui leehng on this point ^ 

The aitiele some weeks since on the Ltliiibiiigh Rti,ivi», 
caused a bie.ieh with the Longmans, as was to be expected 
The) had not adieitised lot some time pieiiously, and of 
eouise ha\e not done so since 
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From J S Mill 

Amcaon. 29 Ma\\ 186 S 

With lett.ucl to the Rtiuici, I like the pkui of full sign.i- 
tuie-. But, to .ulmit of this it would be necess.uj foi the 

Rcntki to gi\e up the pl.in it h.is leccntlj adopted of making 
slashing .ittacks to light and lett, with \ei} insuthcient pioduc- 
tion ot eMdenee to justit\ the \itupctation , and in <i mannei 
which gi\es to .in inditteient spect.itoi the iinpiession cithei of 
peisonal ill-will in the pailieul.ii e.ise, oi ot genei.il Ihpp.mej 
and dogm.itism Conti ihutois will not like to identit> them- 
sehes b\ u.une with .i publieation whieh would embioil them 
with .111 unlimited luimhei ot .ingi\ .ind \indieti\e wiiteis, 
togethci with then liieiids ,uid then puhhsheis I mjself 
should not like to he supposed to he in .in\ w.i\ eonneeted, toi 
instanee, with the .itt.iek on the Liliithii) t^li A’t.iiw (foi which I 
.im at this eel's tune piepumg an .utiele) — .in .itt.ick of whieh I 
tot.ilh dislike the tone, .ind .u^iee onh p.uti.ilK with the siih 
stance .ind it hippeiis that the .utiele singled out tioin the 
List numhei loi speei il contempt, im name, too, heing cited 
against it, is h\ a peisnn.il liiend ol lu) own, a m.in ot \ei> 
considci.ihle meiit, whom I w.is dcsiious ot sccuiing .is a iceiuit 
toi the , .ind who is \ei\ n.itui.illj hint .ind indign.int.it 

theticitmenl ot Inm I .im h's no mc.ins .ig.imst seseiitj m 
ciiticism, hut the moie it is scxeie, the moic it needs to he well 
weighed and justh distiibuted 

It was now some ye.us since Spencei had wiitten an 
article of .inj magnitude oi impoitance for the laiger 
Reviews. The leason toi bi caking his lule m 1865 is given 
m the following coiiespondence, which, .ipait fiom its 
beaiing on tlie ejiiestions discussed, has value .is a ie\ elation 
of the geneious c.itholicity of the wiiteis 

From ] S Mili 

lii xcKiii Mil, 11 Maich, IS 6 s 

Di Ch.ipm.in will send \ou in the couise ot a da\ 01 two 
a cop\ ot .111 .11 tide ot mine on Comte, wlmli is to be published 
in the toithcoming Wtslmiiibki In loimmg an estim.ate of 
him, I h.ixe necess.uih come into collision with some of join 
opinions — a thing foi which I should nexer think of apologizing 
to >011 OI .111} .idx.iiiced thinkei , but it li.is so happened that 
though 0111 points of .igi cement xei} gicatlx exceed in nuinbci 
and impoit.incc those ot ditfeicnce, the l.ittei .iie those lespect- 
ing XX Inch, .iccidcnt.illx, most has heen s.iid to the public, on 
my side .it Ic.ist Wli.it 1 h.ixc iioxx wiittcii, hoxxexei, xxill 
gixeaxei} f.ilsc imincssioii ot mx Icclings, it it i.iises .iny idea 
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but that of nunot chffeiences of opinion between allies and 
fellow-combatants In a laiget \olLime w^hich I shall soon 
ha\e the pleasuie of oJItiiiiK to jou, theie will be little or 
nothing to qualify the c\picssion of the \ei3 high \aliie I 
attach to join philosophic laboiiis 

To J S Mill 

13 3/au//, 1865 

I <im gieatlj obliged to 3011 toi \oiii note ot the 11 th, 
and appieciatc the kind tcehng which dictated it 

I thoioiighl> s\mpathi/L with 30m new icspccling the 
candid e\piession of dilleiciicts ol opinion M3 own piactice 
has alw.ijs been that ot pointing out what appeals to me 
eiioneous, quite incspectwc ol an3 peisonil consideiations , 
and I am quite piepaicd to ha\c the opinions I t\piess lieated 
by othei thinkeis with a like induidual legaid loi the inteiests 
ot tiutli Moieo\ci, I .im fulh cominced that what 3011 may 
think it needful to s.i\, in ojuiositioii to anything that I ha\e 
said, must alw ay s be something w Inch it is w ell to ha\ e said 
eithei <is an indication ot a mistake, 01 else as the indication of 
some impel lection m the aigument 01 some fault ol exposition 
which needs lectitying 

On leceipt of the pioraised copy ot Mi. Mill’s L\amina- 
lion oj bn H'lllidin Huitnlioii’s Pliilobopliv Spi ncei deemed 
it necessaiy to deal 3 \ith the question at issue between them, 
namely', the ultimate test of tiuth. This wms done in the 
Foifin^lilly Rd'i'iciv foi July. 

From J S Mili 

12 186s 

When I lecened yoiu uticlc m the loihiighlh fft./in, 
the lepimt of my hook on Hamilton y\ as too lai .icl\ .lined to 
admit of my coiicctuig at the piopci pl.icc the misconception 
which you pointed out m p 536 ol the I consequently 

added a note .it the cud ol the yokime, ot yyhich, m c.isc you 
h.ue not seen it, I enclose a tiansciipt^ 

I do not hiid that the distinction hetyyeen the two senses ot 
the yyoid inconceiy.ihle, icmoyes 01 dminiishcs tlic dillcience 
between us I w.is .ilieady aw.ue lh.it the incoiiceu ibility 
yyhich you icg.ud .as .111 ullmi.itc test, is the impossibility ol 
uniting tyvo ide.is in the s.ime ment.d icpicscnt.iuoii But 
unless I liaye still tuithei misundcistood you, you icg.ud this 
nicap.icity of the conceptiyc faculty ineiely <is the stionj^cst 
pi oof that can be gi\en of <i necessity of belief Youi test of 


n , 195 Mill's /' xamuititiou^ p i/Sj mile f, thud edition 
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an ultimate tiutli I still .ippiiliLiid to be, the iinanabilitj ot 
the beliet ot it, tested b\ an attempt to b(.lie\c itb negatl^c 

I ha\e, in ni\ tiiin, to eoiicct a paitial misiindci standing ot 
ni) own meaning I did not asscit that .1 beliet is pio\ed not 
to be neeessin b\ the t.iet that some ptisoiis deii) its neecsslt^, 
but b\ the 1 let th.it some peisons do not liold the belief itselt , 
whieh opinion seems .is eeideiil .is the othei woiilel be .ibsiiid 
On the m.ini question between ns, \oni ehiet point seem‘ 
to be that the Ide.ilist .iigiiment is lediieed to nonsense it we 
.leeept the IcleMlist eoneliisiems, smee it e.innot be expiessed 
without isMimme, 111 ob|eeti\e ie.iht\ inodiieing, .iiid .111 objee 
tne u.iht\ leeeniii.* tne impiession 1 he expeiienee to whieh 
0111 stites ol mind .lie leleiieel is, ti ./ Itiiiiiiii (\ou think), 
e\peiienee ol soniethini, othei th.m st.ites ol niinel This would 
be tine it til! st.ites ot ininelweie leteiied to something .iiiteiioi 
but the iiltim ite elements in the .inahsis 1 hold to be themsebes 
st.ites ot mind \i/ sens itions, memoi le ■. ol seiis.ition, .iiicl e\ 
peet.itions ol sensition I do not pietend to leeoiint loi these, 
01 to ieeoi,m/e .iinthim, 111 them be\ond theinsehes .iiicl the 
01 del ol then oeeiuienee but I do ptoless to ui.ih/e out othei 
states ot eonseioiisuess lino them Now 1 m iint.iin th.it these 
aie the onh subitiatiim 1 need postulate .incl th.it when .un- 
tiling else seems to be iiostiilated it is onh bee.uise ot the 
eiioneoiis theoi\ on whieh .ill oiii l.ingiiige is eonstiiieted, .inel 
that, it the eoneiete winds used lie nUeipietecl .is me.innig 
oui expeet itioiis ot -.ens.itioiis the nonsense <ind unme.iinngness 
which \ou spe.ik ot do not a.ise 

I quite .igiee with >ou, howeiei, th.it 0111 dilteienee is 
“ supei iieial i.ithei thin substantial,’ in .it .ill e\ents need not 
and does not ailcet oiu genei.il mode ol explaining mental 
phenomen i hiom the Inst I h.i\e wished to keep the peaee 
with those whose beliet in i substi.itum is simph the belief in 
an I nkiiow.iblc You h.ne s.iid wh.it joii deemed neeess.m 
to set \ouiselt light on the points whieh h.id been in eontio\eis\ 
between us I .1111 gl.id \ou h.ne done so, .iiid am now disposed 
to let the m.ittci lest 'llieie will piob.ibl} be othei and moie 
hostile eiitieisms, b) Mansel 01 othei s, and if I should think it 
desnable to leph to them, I eould on the s.ime oeeasion make 
some icmaiks on %ouis without the appe.ii.inee of antagonism 
whieh I am .inxioiis to .^^old 


To J S Mi LI 

Vkdiokxish, 21 Aitgiisl^ 1865 

1 am much obliged In ^0111 eouites} in sending me .1 eop^ 
of the note to the new edition of joui woik on Hamilton 
Thank jou \ei\ miieli foi the xei> e.inchd explan.ition which 
the note eont.iins It sets the m.ittei quite sti.iight 
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Ihc putiil iTiisstaleiiicnl of join own \ie\v whiUi \ou point 
Out I will ende.iioui to set iitfht should theie occui (01 i ither 
as soon as theic occui s) in oppoi tiinil\ foi doini; so 

I am much I’latilicd to hnd th it the discussion h is been 
thus £ai cm led on, ind indeed loi the piescnt concluded, 
without ln\m^ pioduccd inithni^ bciond mtcllcctii il dillei- 
ence 

Lonoon 11 Oilobii — M in\ thinks foi the cop> ot the sixth 
edition of join J ogi( which \ oil hiicbcen so kind is to send 
me I shill hue to stud\ it ilitsh btloie pitpiiin^ the second 
edition of m\ /’sw/i(/(\i sIk uld I e\ei s,ct so 1 11 iiid I am 
eei\ t^l id to h u e, tliiis Imou^IiI iiji to d ite the 1 ilest dcielop 
nients ot join news on tlie in in\ impoitiiit questions dealt 
with 

I hue ot com sc ilicid\ icid the eh iptei in which jou 
discuss the chief questions it issue between iis ind im oblifjed 
to \ on foi the cue ion hue so pioinpth t iken to lestite m> 
position IS leeenth e\pl lined ilicsh Without euleiui^ upon 
inj of the chiet points of the n^iimcnt is it now st inds I will 
just lefei to the tiettliit on one ol the issues the question is 
gieillj nuiowed — comin>, is it does to i dneeV opposition 
between the \ei diets ot join coiiseiousncss ind in\ own You 
lemaik — "W'hcn Mi Spcneei sus tint while lookiii,, it the 
sun, ,i min einiiot eoneeuc tint he is lookimt into d illness 
he meins i nun eiiinot Ihlu t tint he is doiiK so toi he 
lb .iw lie that it IS pnssilile 111 bio id duli^ht to niuijiit oneself 
lookiin; into d iikness 1 o tlicse inteipiet ilions ot m\ me mint’ 

I demiii I do leilh in this cue is in othei cues me in the 
woids ciiinot coiieeuc to be iiscd 11 then ii^oious sei e 
Ihcicidiet ot consciousness is it seems 1 1 me (ind I lind it 
the sime with thiec eompctenl liieiids to whom 1 hue | ut 
the eiucstioii) is tint when lookni^ it the sun 1 not onb e in 1 t 
imagine th it I .im lluii iiid lluu looki 1^ into d iikiiess ( iiid this 
IS the point it issuej but 1 c innot e\eu 1111 i^iue diikness it ill 
Ihe ittempt to innqinc nusell lookm^ into dukness I tind e ui 
be c lined to the extent ot 1 n iqiniiiij some othei scene in which 
I hue betoie expeiieneed dukness but while I cm 11111^,1110 
the \ iiious elements ol the scene which lecoiiipnu the diik 
ness, I cannot imagine the daikness itsell I e in bun,, into 
consciousness ill those iiiipiessie iis ik n with which I hue 
expeiieneed the dukne s ot i efllu Lut 1 i iiiiioi Liin,, with 
them the impiession ot dukness itsell Ink ni \ on lio/ilss ; 
oniipiul o.il/i the iUni iinj'iis'-ion of lijil Lien did J imd tint 
I cm undei such conditions univ,ine dukness in the ibsti let 
this would not be cejuualent to hiidinq tint I cm iintlei such 
conditions think 01 conceuc 01 iinaqiiic tint I am actuallj 
at llu nioiiiciil looking into daikness , ind this I take it, is the 
led point 
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Fkom J S Mi LI 

Amgnon, 29 Oilolhi, 186 S 

I ha\e kept \oui lettei bj me iin.ins\\eicd, loi want 

of time, and paitlj in hopes that the dela^ inii'ht enable some- 
thing to occui to me which would thiow light on the lathei 
subtle maltei ot diheience between us which jou bung to m\ 
notice It IS eMdent that I ha\c again a misappiehension of 
join opinion to confess .uid collect, since ^Oll do not acknow- 
ledge it as ^ollls in die mode m winch it is st.itcd b\ me 
We seem to diltei on two ciucstions. one a ciiicstioii ot 1 ict, 
M/ , whctliLi it IS possible while looking .it the sim, to 
imagine daikiicss \oii. .nid \oni thice tiiiiids, think it is 
not. while m\ concioiisiicss seems to tell me th.it it is quite 
as possible to ini.igiiic d.nkncss in its .ibsence, .is ,iii\ thing 
else 111 Its .ibscnec Ot com sc the stiongei picsenl impies- 
sion ot .111 .ictu.il sciis.iboii in.ikcs the sinuiltaiieoiis conscious- 
ness ot i nicie iccolloction seem teebk b\ comp.iiison Hut 
it appciis to me pcilecth icil .iiid as like the iinpiession 
ol sense which it eoiiesponds to .is most leininiseeiiees .iie 
to then oiiginils But, \ou s.i\, e\en it I could, iiiidei such 
coiulilioiis imigine cl.ukness it would not tollow th.it I could 
imig.iie tint I .1111 actii.ilh .it the moment looking into d.nkness 
lo me it seems lli.it to imagine .in ob)eet ot light is .ilw ijs 
to imagine nuselt letualh .it the moment seeing it 1 think 
one neiei im igiiies an\ thing otheiwise th.in .is an nniiiedi.ite 
ind piesent inipiession ot ones own Indeed, when the 
obieet to be coiieened is d.nkness, iheie is absohiteh nothing 
else to nil igiiie th.in oneselt tiMiig to see .iiid not seeing, 
toi d.nkness is not .i positiie thing It seems to me, then, 
th.it I can in bioad d.iihght, loiuiui then <ind theie 

looking into d.i'kiiess Is this the s mie thing, oi not the 
same thing, is wh.it \oii mein In the woids "eoneeiie llittl 
I mil then iiid thcie looking into d.iikiiess''” It stiikes me 
th it this ch inge ol the e\piession to the foim / cf//i, (list iiiaiks 
the tiansition liom conception to belicl — fiom .in imagination 
of something thought is ibscnt liom the senses, to an .ippie- 
hension ol something winch is thought to be piesent lo the 
senses, ol which two states ol mind 1 hold the loiinei to be, 
m the assumed ciiciimst.iiices, possible, the lattei impossible 
It w.is 111 tins w.i> I w.is led to think that >ou were heie 
using the woid conception m the sense of belief E\en now, 
I cannot see how the phi.ise, to eoneeiie that I am, oi that 
anything is, can be consistent with using the woid conceive 
m its iigoious sense 

These letteis bung out (.is cleaily peihaps .is the subject 
peiinits) “the lathei subtle mattei ol diffeience” between 
Mr. Mill and Spenect conceiiiing the ultiniate test ol tiuth. 
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differentiated in proportion as t'heir relations to incident ^ 
force&^ become different. And here, us before, we see that in 
each unit, considered by itself, the differences of dimension 
are greatest in those directions in which the parts are most 
differently conditioned ; while there are no differences be- 
tween the dimensions of parts that are not differently 
conditioned * 


* It was by an obserration on tbi fotni:} of Icatm, that I waa first led to^the 
views set forth in i.hc preceding and succeeding chapters on the morphological 
differentiation ot plants ana amrials Ip the year 1861, dnnng a country 
ramble m wLich the structure* of pLtut" bed l>een a topic of conTeisatiou, with a 
hiezid — Mr G H Lewes— X happened to pick up tho leaf of abuttereup» and 
dmwin? It bj lu loit-stalk through mj finger» so aa to thrust together ita deeply* 
cleft diMSLon*, «.b&'‘Mcd that lU palm it. ml almost radial form was changed 
into ^ bilateral m. and wert. the <1 . Mona to grow together in ^us new 
pOMtion an o-dh <ir\ b.li er il Itvf would r* 'Uit Joining this obserration with 
tb'‘ f.iiJi'T Mcc it ua.eN, tt corin' i with the larger memben of plants 
nabnuiU» tun. ’mscU to "r* I’gh*, * nurredto me that a natural change 
in 't u ' of the leaf nrgiit re.>lih au>e such a modification of format 

th« whicu 1 ». ] r 1 1 « 1 * .1 Ih i*. they often do with plants, soil 

ana clmV "ti ,'‘catl) ’o ‘U-igi tne nab.i. of the buttercup, making it 
b- He 1 . 1 1 ^ 1 - -nk«. jud jt tie'* 'Imete leaves wric thus muoh over- 
shadowed bi cica ot^er, would not loi inner segments of the Icavrs grow 
towtrd* ibv "1 of tb‘ plant whcir lb* h^ht wns greatest, and so change 

the palzratc firm *u.o a mo^c dre dedl) »*' tcijl forint Immediately I began to 
look rouL'i f If <*i«d«nce of the relation between tbefiMmoB of leaves and general 
ehs'-acters ft the piaats they belonged to; and soon ftrand some signs of con- 
nesior. Certn'r anomalies, or seeming anomalies, however, preronted me from 
tb«>R pirsuTD/ the inqmry much further. But consideration cleared up these 
diffif'ultica , ano idea afterwards widened into the general doctrine here 
elr.boTiitc'i 0( capution with other thin^ prevented me from giving ezpreeriem 
to tbi^ grnrral d^ctnne until Jan. 1869 ; when I puUidied an outline it in 
the ji£edic\-Ch\ruf g^cal 
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The iniciobcopic investigations undei taken while dealing 
with moiphology and physiology had opened up an inteiest- 
ing enquiiy legaiding ciiculation in plants and the foima- 
tion of wood, his eailiei piepaiations being shown to Dr. 
Hookei, Piofessoi Huxley, and Di. Busk in January, 1865. 
“Most natuialists will legaid it as an audacious specula- 
tion," he tells Di. Youmans, “but as Hookei and Huxley 
aie inclined to endoise iny leasonings, I feel at ease on the 
mattei ” 

The usual lespitcwas taken iftei the issue ot his seiial 
in June, 1865. Duiing his sta\ at Aidtoinish this ^cai he 
mentions having caught a salmon of 9^ lbs — the laigest he 
had evet yet got. He expected “ to be 111 faist-iate condition ” 
by the time he left. 


To HIS I* VI III k 

Loxdox, 3 Otlobci, 186 s 

I am getting on satisCactoiil\ with m\ wovk and expect to 
send > oil some pi ools m less thin i toitniglit The theoiv of 
the veitebi.ite skeleton woiks out 1 11 moie eompletcl} than 
I had expected 

II Dcctiitbci — Meanwhile I am bus\ with No 16 , By 
the 20 th I hope to get leadj as mu..h Mb as will give me 
something to do in revising while I am down at Deibv It 
nothing mteivenes I piopose to come down to >011 about tin 
21 st, and staj with vou till the end ot the mouth , .ittei vvhieh 
if jou feel eejual to it, >011 had bettei come .ind spend a week 
with me in town I am glad to g.ithei th.it mj mothei Ins 
home up so well diiiiug joui litc ittaek I hope she eoiitiniies 
to do so Give my love to hci ind si> I sh ill sec hei shoitly 

Dining the few davs it home he rained on his micio- 
scopic study of the iiiculiting svsteiu ot plinls, letuinin^ 
to town in time foi the iisiiil New \tii s dinnei at the 
Huxley’s, to which he leteis when wilting to his tathei . 

To HIS F-vnirR 

3 fiiiiiian, 1866 

Out evening w. IS ,i vciv ple.isint one Vmong othei guests 
was Ml Kills .ill iideiit ediie itionist who h.is done gieat 
sciviec m popul lu/mg Politic il Keonomv toi schools 

I am busy while I diet.itc in le examining inv piepai itions, 
vvhieh, while I w.is it Dcibv I had onlv sO tai examined as 
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to see that they weie woith ptcsci\in}> I liiicl they now 
furnish me with lai moie be.iutiliil cases th.in I had bcfoie 
peicewed ^Vhlle I was tia\clliiuj up I hit upon the idea 
needful toi the complete inteipictation ot plant cnciilation 
I ha\e the whole tiling* now as satistactoi il) dcmonstiable 
as can well be imat'ined 

15 Jniiuai\ — Since I wiote last 1 h.i\c been showing mj 
piepaiations to Hookci, Busk and lln\lc\ The lesults turn 
out to be new TIilsc stiuctuics in ccitiiii classes ot lca\cs 
weie unknown to them all , and the\ could hnd no deseiiptioiis 
ol them, and tlle^ iccogiii/e then sigmlieaiiee It tin ns out, 
too, that though theie ha\e been expeinueiits on the .disoip- 
tioii ot djes, the\ ha\e been limited to the e.ises of stems, in 
which the lesults aie, when taken In themsebes, contusing and 
indeed misleading rhe\ weie all ol them l.iken aback li> the 
lesults I li.iie shown them , which aie ■'O eompleteh at\.uiauee 
with the doetiincb tliat ha\e been ot late \eais eiiiicnt, .ind 
the\ haie nothing to sa\ against the Inpothesis b.ised on these 
facts which I ha\e pioiiounded to them It is pioposcd that 
I should put the tacts and .iiguments in the shape ol a 
papei foi the Linmean Society , uid it is piobable that I sh.ill 
do bO, eientuallj iiieluchng it m the appendi\. to the Biolofi) 

24 Jiiiiii<ii\ — I am Iialt thioiigh, oi moie, with m^ papci loi 
the Limuean ’ J lie aigumcnt woiks out \eiy satiblaetoiilj 

30 Januan — lam using .isa d)e, iiilusioii ol logw ood, w Inch 
I tiiid answeis in some lespeets much bettei than niiigenta 
I shall be <ible I think, \ei> eompleteh to demoiistiate ni) 
piopositioii I .1111 getting much moie skilled in making pie- 
paiations, and li.ne hit on a w.i\ ot doing them with leadiiiesb 
and elheitnc} On Sund.is I diseoxeied some spiial and 
amiulai stiuetuies ol maixelloub si/e — loui oi Ine times the 
diametei ot an\ that I base pieMOUsh lound, oi seen tiguied 
The\ exist m tlie abeii.uit le.it ot .in alien. uit plant, which I 
daieb.i} h.ib ne\ei lieen beloic examined 

26 rLbiiiai \ — I should h.i\e wiitteii betoie, but I h.ixe 
been so \er\ bus\ piepaiing specimens, making di aw nigs, and 
leeibiiig iTi\ papei loi the Linme.in Societ\ It is announeed 
foi I'huisdai next 

The papei was icad un ibt Maich P'urthei examina- 
tions and expel iments in levising it fni inclusion in the 
Tiaiibactioiis ol the Society occupied him dmmg the monlli. 
Aftei a visit to his paicnts at E.ister he set to w'oik on the 
fouith niimbei of vol. ii ot the lSiolof>y, which was issued 
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in June. Of this number Mr. Darwin wrote to Dr. 
Hooker : — 

“ It is wonderfully clever and I daresay mostly true. . . . 
If he had trained himself to observe more, even at the 
expense, by the law of balancement, of some loss of think- 
ing power, he would have been a wonderful man.” ' On his 
return to London in September, he took up his abode at 
37, Queen’s Gardens, Bayswater, which was to be his home 
for many years. Here he set to work, amid many inter- 
ruptions, to complete the volume, three numbers of which 
still remained to be brought out. Towards the close of 
February, 1867, he was able to tell Dr. Youmans : "I am 
in the middle of the last chapter but one of the Biology ; and 
make sure of getting the volume out before the end of 
March, if no unforeseen hindrance occurs. It will be a 
cause of great rejoicing with me to have got through so 
trying a part of my undertaking.” 


‘ Life-ami Letters oj C. Darwin, iii., 55. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 
(December, 1865 — July, 1867.) 


The number of the Biology issued in December, 1865 , 
contained a notice to the effect that on completion of the 
volume the series would cease. The circumstances that led 
to this decision, and the efforts made to prevent its being 
carried out, are narrated in the Autobiography (ii., 132 , 491 ). 
One of the first to interest himself was Mr. J. S. Mill. 

To Ills F\thhk. 

l.S February, 1866. 

I enclose you a very gratifying letter which I received from 
John Mill some ten days ago. It shows great generosity. I 
have, however, declined both the offers it makes. As you will 
see, he clearly does not understand the nature of the loss which 
led me to issue the notice — he thinks that it is nothing more 
than the difference between the receipts from the subscribers 
and the cost of printing ; and that were the bare expenses of 
publication met I should have no difficulty in going on. I have 
explained to him how the matter stands. 

Williams and Xorgate hinted to me the other day that there 
was :i movement in progress to do something that would meet 
the case in a way that I could agree to. I learn also that 
John Mill has called upon them since he got my reply to his 
letter. 


'Po E. L. ’I'OIM.VNS. 

2 March, 1866. 

Count Limburg Stirum . . . one of Comte’s executors, has 
written to Lewes, sending through him to me a draft for £10 
towards a publication fund, and proposing to form a committee 
for the furtherance of the matter, and wishes that the Fort- 
nightly Review should make itself the organ for carrying out 


Note. — Autobiography, ii., chaps, xlii., xliii., xliv. 
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such a pLiii 01 com sc, in puisu.iiice ol the .illilucle I li,i\e 
taken up, 1 letuined him the diaft, c\plaiinng how matteib 
stood 

A pioposal that came fiom some of his fi lends that those 
inteiested “should subscnbe foi a sufficient numbei of 
copies to seciiie the authoi fioin loss,” was not so easily 
disposed of. 


To T H Hi Mil, 

11 1866 

Mj leflections o\ei the mattei ot out talk the othei night 
ha\e ended 111 a qualilicd agicement to the aiiangements — an 
agieeiiieut undei conditions 

In the hist place, <is to the numbei of copies to he taken. 
This IS too gieat I do not know how 250 was h\ed upon 
Thus, then, I conclude that an e\tia ciiculation heie of 150 
will sulhee, loined with what I ma\ othei wise tanh count 
upon And to tins numbei, I should wish that the .idditional 
copies taken may be limited 

In the second place, as >ou say that the wishes to tuithei 
the continuance of the woik ha\e, in the mam, acted spon- 
taneoush, I will jield to join aigunient that the acts aie in 
a sense public ones, with which I am not peisonalh con 
ceined — but with one lesen ition I can take this mcw ol the 
mattei 0114 m those cases wlicie the saciihces imohed are 
not Iikeh to be seuous4 iclt Those to whom guineas come 
in some abund.incc ni-i) be allowed to spend them m this was , 
but those who ha\e towoik haid toi them, and hue ahead} 
heav} bill dens to beai, cannot be allowed to do so Haeing 
gianted eoiii piemiscs, m\ exception to ^oul conclusion mi} 
be ejuite illogical , but I must, nceeitheless, make it Xo 
le-asseition of the position that the act is public and the motue 
impel sonal would sullicc to get iid ol wh.it would be to me 
an intoleiable consciousness, wcic an\ sue those wlio .ue eiuite 
at then case to join in these tianb.ictions 

Subsequently he wnthdiew this conditional acquiescence 
foi the leason given in a lettei to Piofessoi Huxlc}, wiitten 
fiom Dei by in May, about thiee weeks .ittei the death ol 
his father.^ 

Not less eagei weie his ti lends in the United States 
to aveit, if possible, the thieatened c.ilamit}. On learning 
the facts towaids the end of 1865, Dr. Youmans 


Auiobio^aphy, ii., 491 
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had remaiked; “You will not object to my using them 
here in any w.iv that seems desuable.” Had Spencer known 
what his fiiend thought of doing, he would ceitainly have 
taken meiMiies to pi event it. No one knew this bettei than 
Di . Youmans “ Of couise it w’on’t do to let Spencer know 
what IS going on at all He would spoil it, suie as fate" 
By the middle of june, 7,000 dollais had been collected 
“ So the Speneei .illaii is hnished, ill but the most tioiible- 
some pait,” be told hi" sistei , anticipating difficulty in 
peisuading Speiicei to accept the gift It had not all been 
smooth sailing Besides hacing to uuise the enthusiasm 
ot disciples, he had to countei.ict the effects of adveise ciiti- 
cism, which “embaigoes ‘ Libcial Chi istianiU ’ and leaves us 
to laise money out ol ‘the woild, the flesh, and the devil.’” 
A ciiticism in the Lliiistiaii Liiiiniiiii (Alaich, 1866) w\is 
desciibed as “ the ablest thing }et against Spencei," and loi 
a time he te.ueci the etteet it might ha\e on his appeal. 

As the beatei of the lettei fiom Mi R. B. Minturn, 
announcing the handsome testimonial, Di. Youmans came 
to London Wilting to his sistet, he desciibes the astonish- 
ment and pleasuie with which Spencei lead Mi. Mintuin’s 
lettei ‘ Othei lettei s ol sympathy and encoiuagement 
accompanied this token of Ameiica’s good will 

From Willi \m R Alglk 

18 JuiiLy 1866 

We do this ill a piue spiiit ot lo^altJ to truth and hiiniaiiit^, 
without the slightest egotistical thought ol ouisehes 01 ot >ou 
We do it as a simple .let of justice We shall be deeplj dis- 
appointed if >ou do not use .ibo\e e\ei> disagieeable peison.il 
feeling, and aeeejit this olleung in the spiiit in which it is made, 
in the seiMce ot science .ind soeiete 

From Hi nry Ward Bli chlr 

June, 1866 

The peculiai condition ot Ameiican society has made yoiii 
wiitingsfai moie tiuitful and quickening here than in Eui ope 
aie conscious of gieat obligations to you, and peiplexed 
because we cannot acknowledge them as we could were we 
your fellow cituens 

But w’e cannot consent to he undei such obligations with- 


' Autobiography, 11 , 140 Edwjrd Liningston Youmans, p. 213. 
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out some testimonial of oui feelings lespectmg youi eminent 
seiMce to us, and to the cause of the emancipation and enlight- 
enment of the human mind, so deal to us all 

And Me aie suie that jou will not allow an^ sciiiples of 
peisonal dehcac} to make \ou unjust to us, 01 to compel 11s to 
foibeai the only action Mhich is possible to us at this distance, 
and m 0111 ciiciimstances 

In the last, oi one of the last, of his lelteis to his father 
(M.iich 27) he enclosed a lettei fioiii St Peteisbuig, “which 
will gue you an agieeable siiipiisc, as it did me." The* 
agiee ible suipiise w'as a icqucst foi pei mission to ti.inslate 
his books into Riisa in. “ The Classihcation of the Sciences,” 
W'as the hist to appeal. To meet his objection to this being 
selected to stait w’ltn, he was mfoimed that books discussing 
leligion 01 politics would not be toleiated by the authoiities. 
The “Classihcation” passed successfully, but a tianslation 
of the /iss^/\s was seized, owing to the essay on “Manneis 
and hashion,” which was supposed to call in question the 
validity and eternity of the monaichical piinciple and of 
divine light ! Foi attempting to publish it the tianslatoi had 
lendeied himself liable to pioseciition foi a ciiminal oifence, 
the penalty foi which \aiied fiom si\ yeais penal ser\itiide 
to eight months impiisoninent in a foi ti ess. The tiansLitoi 
leqiiested Spcncei to be in ic.idiness to inseit a paiagiaph 
in the f/i/its, in the c\ent ot an adieise veidict It w.is not 
till Maich of the following yeai th.it Spencei leaint that the 
eli.iigc had been withdi.iwn — “s’est teimine pai faitenient a 
la 1 iisse ” 

A Flench tianslation of / os/ Piiinipks was being made 
by Di El Ca/elles, who was stiongly 1 ecommended b\ Mi. 

J S Mill Wilting to his fathci in Octobei, 1865, bpencei 
had enclosed a lettei fiom M. Renan mfoiming him that the 
book was likely to be translated. On he.uing fiom Di. 
Gazelles, towaicls the end of the following yeai, that halt of it 
had alieady been tianslated, Spencei uiged him to wait for 
the second edition beloie pioceeding fuithei. 

01 his othei doings dining the second half of 1866 little 
IS know'll. When naiiating the occuriences of this time, 
he admitted that his memory was not \ery cleai. He 
missed the letters to and fiom his fathei, w'hich hitheito 
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had seived as milestones and sign-posts by which to follow 
the couise of eient'. That his memoiy should have failed 
him IS not suipiising The shoek of Ins fathei’s de.ith, 
an\iet\ about his inolhei, clepiession tonsequent cm the 
contemplated chscontinnance of the S\stLm of Philosophy, 
and the unexpected imnnei m which that tiouble had been 
iemo\ed, all these tended to piecent the couise of things 
lea\ing a peimanent nnpiession Betoie going to the meet- 
ing of the Biitish Associ ition, at Xottingham, Di Youmans 
and he spent <i tew dijs at Abcido\e\, in RIei lonethshiie 
While theie the aiticlc in the Lhiislinn Luiiiniiei bv AIi 
F. E. Abbot was discussed with a \ilw to a leply Di. 
Youmans intended to publish on his letuin to New Yoik. 
“We aie t iking it up point by point, Di Youm ms tells 
Ins sistei. “Spencci tilks, and I am .imanuensis . 

I have m\self le lined some mattcis and things woith know- 
ing. Spencci doesn t lecede 01 budge a haii, but he 
inteipiets.” ^ 

At Abeido\e\, and attciwaids in London, theie weie 
fiequent talks about a lectin e which Di Youmans was 
to deh\ei at the College ol Pieceptois on the “Scientihc 
Study of Human Natiiie.” How he took the maniisciipt 
to Spencei, and what Spencei thought of it, aie lelated 
by Di. Youmans (28 Septembci) 

I aiianged to call lo da\ at clcccn to icad m\ piodiiction to 
him With me tail Icathcis spieid and in a state of inhnite 
complacence I went, and letuincd tiailing m\ gloiies in the 
inteinal London mud Pool man' W h il could he do ■' Theie 
was but one thing to do lud he did it cou Ii.id bettei beliecc 
Faithful indeed aic tlic ciiicltics of a iiicnd M\ lectuic w.is 
faiiK slaughteiecl 1 had such nice uilhoiiues toi cienthing 
Wh.it aie “■ authoiitics to Hci licit Spcncci The pigs went 
to the wiong maikct tins time “ \ little too much etloit at 
hue wilting” — loit% iuc p.igcs “ ou h.iic lost \oiii point at 
tlic filth page <ind not iccoceiccl it Wli\, I thought cou 
wished to ni.ikc <i sh.iip piesentation ol science in its beaiings 
upon the studs of human natuie, and \oii seem to ha\e enteied 
upon a sNstcinatic tic.ilise on ph%siologc inteilaided with bad 
ps\ch )log\ ” The unlccling wictch ' “Stiike out h.ill, put the 
lest in t\pe and woik it up,” was the lin.il injunction^ 


' h ihMrd I ivtn^\ton Yvumam, p. 220 
‘ Ibid , pp. 223 and 451 
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In Maich, 1867, Spencei took up what he calls the 
“agieeable task” of leoigani/ing hiri>i Pnntiphi,. As the 
eailiei poitions could be done out of London it occuried 
to him to fake a shoit holiday in Pans. 

To E L Yolmavs 

3 Ma\, 1867 

I stait foi Pans on Sunday (\eij f(lad so to iitili/e th.it daj) , 
and expect to lem.iin .i\\ ij ten di\s 01 so — takini* .1 little woik 
with me to ic\ise, but dc\ otinij m\ self mainlj to sitjht seeing 

7 Jinu — I went loi ,i loitnight, .ind came back betoie the 
week w as out Pei petu.il sight seeing soon bec.ime <i w eai 1- 
ness , <ind I was he.iitilj gl.id to get back 

19/1(1/6 — The second edition olFiisl Pnnuphs is woiking 
out \ei} satisfactoiih — e\en inoie s.itisf.ictoi 1I3 than I had 
anticip.ited In its leoigani/ed foim it wnll be extiemely 
coheient ,ill thiough — the thicid ot the aigument will be 
iinbioken , ind it will I think, hue the obiious ch.ii ictei 
of completeness 

The piesent seemed a f.uouiable oppoitunity toi intio- 
ducing a distinctne gcneial title foi the senes In liis 
Icttei to Di Youmins of 7 June, he mentioned th.it the 
evils aiising tiom the want of such a title had just been 
till list upon him aficsh by the new edition of Lewes’s 
IIisloiv of Pliilo‘<opli\ “ Ihc Positive Philosopliv w’lll 
continue to be undci stood .is tlie philosophy ot C imte, 
and as I so distinctively lepudi.ite the philosophy of Comte, 
it IS needful to t.ikc some step to pi event the contusion. 
So long as theie is no othei title 111 use to expiess a 
philosophy fonned of oigani/ed scientific knowledge, one 
cannot expect people to discnininate." F’eanng that, in 
giving his leasons toi adopting the new' title, he would 
make it the occasion loi emph.isi/mg afiesh his antagonism 
to Comte, Di Youmans advised him to avoid the Comte 
discussion in the piel.ice to the levised edition Befoie 
the book vv.is published in the autumn he had given up, 
though with leluct.ince, the idea ol using the new title. 
“I discussed the m.ittci with Huxley and Tynd.ill, and 
though I do not think that the objections i.nsed were 
such .IS to outweigh the manifest advantages, still there 
doubtless .lie objections; and in the midst ol conflicting 
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conbidei .itions I eventually became so fu undecided as to 
let the inattei stand as it was.” 

In the midst ot the anxieties aiisin^j fiom tlie piospect 
of having to relinquish his w’oik, tlieie came in Apiil, 1866, 
the shock of Ins fathei’s sudden illness and death. What 
this signified to him can be iindci stood only by one wlio 
has, like the piesent wiitei, leid the coi 1 espondence 
betw'een tathei and son, earned on foi thiee and tliiity 
yeais. It must have seemed to Spencei a ciiiel fate that 
the piemituie abandonment of the Sjstcni ot Philosophy 
should so neaiK coincide with the loss ot one xiho had 
watched o\ei its inception and been consulted in e\eiy 
detail Although not indebted to his fathci for the leading 
doctiincs of evolution, he was iugclv his debtoi foi the 
intellectual discipline which had m.ide it possible to plan 
and so l.ii eliboiate his scheme, as well as foi hteiaiy and 
expositoij cuticisiu step bv step as each chaptei passed 
thiough the picss In the soundness ot his fathci 's ciitical 
judgment, he letained to the last the giealest confidence. 

Haidly hid he leeineied fioin the shock of his fathei’s 
death when he had to I ice the loss ol his patient and gentle 
molhei , who died in Ma\, 1867. This event, .illhoiigh it 
did not come upon him, like the death ol his fathei, with 
little warning, .ind .ilthough it did not mean the ending 
of an intellectual eonipanionship which had been foi so 
many jeus a pieeious possession, appealed ne\eithcless 
in a speei il mannei to the emotion il side of his natiiie. 
He knew th it his mothei hid little svmp.ithy with liis 
intelleetu il puisuits, but he .ilso knew th it his welfaie .ind 
happiness e\ei held .1 chief place m hei thoughts, and th.it 
no s.ieiilice on hei pait xeould ha\e been giudged, if by 
it she could liaM piomoted his mteiests. The death of his 
f.ithei depined him of one with whom he had w'.ilked m 
the clfisest communion of thought since boyhood ; by 
the death of his mothei he was beieft of one in whom 
he saw embodied m no small measuie those feminine affec- 
tions foi which, <is he lepeatedly tells us. Ins natiiie ciaved 

Foi yeais the health of his parents had been a souiee 
of inei easing anxiety. As foi his mothei, he had long 
given up the hope of an esting, even if only for a time, the 
downwatd piogiess towaids confiimed invalidism. Unlike 
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his fathei, whose chionic neivousness tended to aggravate 
his diboideib, his mothei paid too little attention to pre- 
monitory symptoms, and neglected oidinaiy piecautions 
With his fathei, his endeavoui geneially was to convince 
him that he was not so ill as he thought he \\as, with his 
mothei his aim \^as to get hei to lealise that she was 
\\oise than she thought she was. The ups and downs 
of his fathei ’s health hid then souices in the condition 
of the neivous system which led to acts of impiudence 
when he was w'ell, and to undue dtpiession when he was 
ill. His mothei ’s peimanent ill-health was due to ovei- 
diafts on a system cjf low' \italily. Hei consei\ative 
obstinacy was piool against adMce and lemonstiance. The 
ditticulty with his fathei was not occasioned by obstinate 
adheicnce to an adopted couise of hung, but to evei- 
ch.ingmg views icgaiding his mimeious ailments, and 
endless expeiimentation in the mattei of diet, clothing, 
and theiapeutics. Concern foi his fathei, keen while it 
lasted, had months of icspite, dining which he felt at ease, 
piovided that no untoicsccn impiudence was committed. 
But as legal ds his mothei his an\iety had ne\ei been 
lelieved by peiiods of hopefulness 01 satisfaction. 

These lemaiks ha\e been suggested byiepeiusal of his 
letteis home dining the last eight 01 ten yeais of his paients' 
lives : letteis full of adiice, expostulation, and entieaty. 
Heie aie a few chaiacteiistic extiacts — mostly to his 
fathei . 

It would almost seem as though \ou acted upon the maxim — 
‘‘ Of two eiils choose the git itci ’ 

I think >ou aic wiong in taking sutli hbtitics with louiself 
.is \ou desciibe I wish ton would be less paiticulai .ibout 

small iisks .ind moit p.uticulu ibout gitat ones 

All the it.isoiis joii n uuc toi iwl loinniii .iic so man> itasons 
foi lowniii You ,iic cMdciith ntnous .ind .is usu.ilh h.ippens 
with >011 in such condition, make niount.iins out ot mole lulls 
The canons things which ^ou sic coii want to settle, Icace 
unsettled, and settle them on >0111 letuiii In join ]iiebent 
state, >011 aie not a lit |udgc of whit is best loi >011 'Ihciefoie, 
do |ust cell it I tell coil P.ick up com eupet bag and wiite 
me woid b> leliiin oi jiost .it wh.it lioiu on Sunday 01 Monday' 
1 shall meet >011 at King’s Cioss 01 Kuston btation 

It IS useful in this life to toleiate annojances, and to think as 
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little about them as possible E\enoiie has lots of thingb to 
woriv him In lespect to picsenl an .ingements of the 

household, we must be content it matteis ean be made to go 
with some appio.ieh to iegulaiit\ and smoothness It is out of 
the question uudei sueh eiicunistanees to avoid small evils 

You did not tell me vv hen I asked v on some tune siiiee how 
■\ ou vv eie going on m lespectot inonev Pi.i\ do not boiiow 
tiom .uivonc, but let me know it von fall shoit 

I think vou had bcttei give up \oui lessons It will be vei> 
b.id poliev to m.ike voiiiselt ill ovei them You must do as 
iinieli te.iehing as will amuse vou. but no moie 

It (this to his niotliei) I thought it would be anj good 
I would sav a good deal in the wav ot exlioitation that >ou 
should take eaie ot voiiiselt But vou aie so ineoii'igible in 
the iii.ittei, that I expeet vou will do iniieli the same wliethei 
I expostulate oi not I teai that nothing I e.ui sav will hive 
am elleet I eaii oiilv hope that vou will beh.ive bettei in 
this lespeel when I am .disent th.in vou do when I am piesent 

1 hope (hewiites to his tathei) vou will iiisis/ on liei not 
exciting litisell bv making the needless loiii nev mgs into the 
town vvhieli she does Thev ought not to be allowed, wh.itevei 
max be the leasoiis she .issigns , )oi she will make ■inx le.isoii 
a sultieient one 

I am soiiv to lieai that inv inothei is beeoming still leeblei, 
and still peisists in oven txei ting hen self Theie is no lemedv 
but po'<iliiC pUiiiilioii — using as mueh pen einptoi mess as ina) be 
needtul 

You must do what vou ean to pi event liei tiom lidgeting 
heiselt. and make hei teel that it is htIJci lo hi lliiiif’'^ n htlk 
iitlliii Hum iiKikc liLi\clt ii'oisi hi li\iiig lo kitp llitiii 

I i^hl 

Youi aeeoimts ol inv mothei aie deisiessing , but I te.u it 
Is needtul to leeoiieile oui selves to them, and to the expeet.ition 
ot sueh svmptoms beeotmng nioie deeided You aie doubtless 
light 111 tliinking It in, IV be needful to h.ive inoie assist. uiee 
Pi, tv do sf) wheiievei it seems lequisite , do noi let expense be 
,i eoiisiden.ition 

It IS sad to he,u the .leeoiiiits ot mv mothei, though wh.it 
vou tell me is not moie th.in vvh.it was to be expected \Ye 
m.iv, hovvevei, be gl.id she is fiee tiom pain and is usuallv in 
piettv good spii its This is .is mueh mitigation as e.in well be 
looketl loi . (live mv love to mv mothei, .ind vou m.iv .idd 
th.it she will piob.ililv see me shoitiv. 

The follow mg appe.ii s to be the last letter received from 
home. 
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From his F\thlr 

9 Apul, 1866 . 

With legaid to m>selt I am mending but slowly, if any 
I seem to tiie sooiiei, but so long as it does not get like the 
othei attack, I shall do I liked \oui pi oofs \ei> much and hope 
inj memoianda m.ij not .iinioj >011 When shall I be ta%ouied 
with the next ^ Yoin mothei wondeis tiom daj to day 

that jrOu don’t come to see hei [He had just been to see 
hei, but hei niemon was gone] back aches, so excuse 

moie 

It has been the f.ishioii to speak of Spcncci’s chiiactei 
as if it w'eie all intellect and no feeling. The falsity of 
such an opinion w is, howccei, well known to his fiiends 
No one who knew linn it all doubted his absolute sinceiity 
when gicing cxpiession to his feelings, but e\en those w'ho 
knew' him intiin del)' Weie ipt to undeiestiinale then inten- 
sity. Of the puiiU and depth ot his attection toi his 
paients, his letteis, wiilten dining a peiiod ot inoie than 
thiity yeais, luinish <1 tesliinonv that is conclusive Some 
might think these letteis lacking in gushing teims ot endcai- 
nient. But it is iinsife to diaw conclusions as to the 
stiength 01 the weakness of the emotions tioni the linguage 
employed to expiess them, unless leeoiint be taken ot the 
ehaiactei of the wiitei. In Speneei s ease it would be a 
mistake to conclude that his leehngs weie ot a low degiee of 
intensity because he give expiession to them in subdued 
ttinis. Some people unintention ilh use the stiongest 
teims in the language to expiess the most oidinaiv degiees 
of emotion. Othei s dtlibei iteh tiy to conceal the shallow- 
ness ot then feelings in a tuibulent toiient ot supeikitive 
woids. Speiieeis dislike to exiggeiation led him, ot two 
01 moie wajs ot expiessing his leehngs, to choose the 
le.ist higlily colouied Add to this his singulai siiiceiiU, 
which would not biook the use ot language to conceal 
01 miscoloui his sentiments. And <ittci all, meie emo- 
tional display of intcicst in the weltaie of otheis is a 
foim of sympathy which costs the givei as little as 
it benehts the leceivei In iciding the letteis to his 
patents in which he enteis into the minutest details 
legal ding bodily ailments, 01 family luisimdeistindings, 
01 business inisfoi tunes, 01 mental distiess, one cannot 
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help thinking how much easier it would have been to have 
contented hini'self with ofFeiing the usual sympathetic 
plititiides. Time and tiouble spent in tiying to put right 
what he consideied wiong w’eie nc\ei giudged, no detail 
w.is too we.iiibome. If the Linotional iinnifestatioiis of 
bympath\ weie moie subdued than usual, the lational 
consideiatioub invohed weie dwelt upon with a ininute- 
nesb and caie laieh met with Wilting home was ntvei 
a pel tunctoiy duty coming loiind at stated intei\als. The 
mobt lemaikible featuie ot the eoiiespondenee is the 
ie\ elation it atloidb ot the closenesb of the communion 
of thought and feeling between him and liib fathei. With 
a qualihcation this holds hue as fegiids hib mothei also 
Foi, though awaie that she took little inteiest in hib 
wilting-^, he kept nothing back fiom hei His almost 
in\aiiable custom was to send home all letteib he leeened, 
whethei lel itin.^ to his wiitings, to his plans and piospects, 
01 to his social engigements In this w.i> his tathei and 
raothei weie kept infoimed of e\ei\ detail of his hte. 
This openness on his pait was lecipiocated by a like open- 
ness on theiib K’aic indeed aie the instances in which 
fathei and son hive laid baic then minds sr) fieely to one 
anothei. Kaiei still are ilie instances in which fathei and 
son have foi over thiity years earned on then coiies- 
pondence on such a liigh level of thought and sentiment. 
Foitunate it has been forthewiilei of these memoirs that 
the son w'as so unspaiing with his letteis, and the fathei 
so caiefiil in pieseiving them. They have been the mam 
souiees of mfoimatioii dowm to this time. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 

{July, n67— October, 1872.) 

The holiday of 1867 embraced Yarrow, Glenelg, Ardtor- 
nish, Scarborough, Stourbridge, and Standish, followed by 
a walking tour in Surrey with Mr. Lewes, in the course 
of which, passing through Weybridge, he introduced his 
companion to the family of Mr. Cross, afterwards to become 
the husband and biographer of George Eliot. His own 
acquaintance with Mr. Cross dated from 1858. 

Views expressed in Soiial Statics had led him to be 
looked upon as a supporter of the admission of women 
to the suffrage. Hence a request from Mr. J. S. Mill in 
August to join a society about to be formed to promote that 
object. Some two months before this Miss Helen Taylor 
had requested permission to include, in a series of papers 
she was bringing out, the chapter in Social Statics on “ The 
Rights of Women.” 

To I. S. Mill. 

28 Maw 1867. 

You will, I am sure, understand that in the course ot the 
seventeen years that have elapsed since Soiiat SUtlics was 
written my thoughts on various of the matters it deals tvith 
have assumed a more complete form : and you will, I doubt 
not, sympathize in my reluctance to have reiiroduced in their 
original shape, any of them which I should now jnesent in 
a better shape. At the same time, ... I cannot, without 
too much deranging my plans, undertake to re-write the [xiils 
with which I am dissatislied. 

Had he been more explicit in the above letter it would 
have been knowm how far he had receded fioni the position 
held w'hcn Social Statics was wTitten, and Mr. Mill would 


Note. — Autobiography, ii., chaps, xlv., xlvi., xlvii., xlviii. 
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have understood that it was futile to ask him to join the 
proposed society. He had now to make his position cleai. 

To I S Mill 

Yxkkow. y Augitsl, 1867 

Voiii note has leaelicd me Iieie, wlicie I li.ue been spending 
a few dajs witli Plot Masson on ni\ w.i\ noith 

Piobabh \oii williemenibei th.it m .1 lettei some time since, 
written m leph to one ot \onis. I indic.ited that im \iews had 
nndeigonc some modihc.ition since the time when I wibte 
Soiitil SitUit'y The mndilication goes .is t.ii as this, that while 
I should adAOcate the extension ot the siitliage to women as 
•in iilliiiiiih measuic, I do not .ippioie of it as an iiiiiiictiitilL 
measuie, 01 e\en ,is a me.isuie to be sTioitK taken I hold, 
as I doubt not \oii ,ilso hold, that politic il hbcitiesoi jiowcis. 
like that ot \otmg, aie simph means to an end That end, \oii 
would piobabh s.i\, is the secuiing oi the good of the mdi- 
Mclu.ils cxeicisiug such poweis , 01 othciwisc, .is I should sa\, 
it ]s the secuung the gieatcst amount ot iiidiMdual tieedom ot 
aetion to them The uiihindeicd excicise ot laeiillies Iw each, 
limited otih b\ the ccjii.il cl.ums ot otlieis, is th.it which the 
light ot \oting sLi\(.,, to obtain and to mamt.iin This is the 
leal hbcitc 111 comp.iiison with which light ot \oting is but 
.1 nominal libeit\ 

The cjuestioii with me then is How nia\ this substantial 
libel t\ to puisne the oliiects ot hte with least possible lestiietioii 
be most extended ^ And as 1 elated to the m.ittei 111 hand the 
question is Will gningthe sultiage to women, which is m itselt 
but a iiomin.il extension ot libeiU, lead to ,i leal extension ot 
libei t\ 

I am decidedh ot opinion that it will not The giiing ot 
politic, il powei to women would, I bclieie, icstiict, find indeed 
dimmish, hbeitc m two wa\s It would stiengthen the hands 
of .iuthoiit\, both political and ecclesi.istic.il , foi women, .is 
.1 mass, .lie h.ibitii.ilh on the side ol .iullK)iit> Fuithei, it 
would ,iid ,md stimulate .ill kinds ot st.ite admmibti.itions, the 
gie.it m.iss ot which .11 e necebs.iiih .mhigomstic to peison.il 
tiecdom Men in then politic.il .ictions ,11 e t.ii too much bwa\ed 
b\ pioximatc eiils ,ind benclits , ,uid women would be thus 
sw.iced 111 moic Gi\en some kind ot soci.il sutteiing to be 
cuied 01 some boon to be got, .ind onh the quite exceptioii.il 
women would be .ible to .ippieciate detiimcnt.il le.ictions that 
would be cut uled b\ Icgisl.itixe .ictioii Political toiebight of 
this kind, uncommon enough in men, is extiemely i.iie in 
w omen 

Of cOLiise, whoecei holds that the minds ot men and women 
aie alike, will feel no dilhculty ot this kind But I hold them 
to be unlike, both quaiititatixclj and quahtati\el>. I behe\e 
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the ditteience to icbult tiom a plnsiologiuil iiet,ebs>ih, and that 
no amount of eultuie uin obliteiate it And I belie\e further 
th.it the lelatiie dcliciencx ot the fem.ile mind ib in just those 
most complev f.iculties, intellcctu<il and moial, whieh ha\e 
political action foi tlien spheic 

When the St.itc sh.ill ha\c been lestiicted to \\ li.it I hold 
to be itb tiue tunction — when it h.is become pi.ietie.ilh im- 
possible foi it to exceed tint luiielion — then it will be alike 
pioximateh .uid leinolch eqiiitible th.it women should h.we 
pohtie.il powei 

To put the light eonsti iietion on these 1 e.isonings ol mine, 
^ou must beai in mind th.it to me the Jimit.itioii ot the tunetioiib 
of the State is the question ot questions, 111 comp 11 ison w itli 
which .ill othti politic il questions .lie tiiM.il , .ind th.it tome 
eleetoi.il changes .iiid othei changes in foims ot goieiiiment .lie 
of mteiest m.iiiih .is the\ piomise to m.ike men tie.i, paitb 
b\ the lemoi.il ot diieet iniustiees ,ind p.iith b\ the ieino\.it 
of those indiieet iiqustiees which all iindu._ legislitiie .letion 
iinohes 

I gie.ith legiet not tube .ible to coincide with \ 011 on this 
mattei , and the moie so bee.uise I leeogni/e the nobihti ot 
>oui motile, and, could I leeoneile it with m\ eonbcicnee 
would t.iin tollow loiu e\.imple 

Two ye.iib l.itei he li.id <111 oppoitiimti still fiuthei to 
tvpl.im ills views 


lo I S Mil 1 

y /«/(( iiSfiv 

rh.ink lou toi the eopi ot loui ess,i\ on i/n Siih/iilioii 1/ 
]VOIIILll 

Meanwhile I will |ust lem.iik that I think the whole qiies 
tion, undei its soei il .ind poht1e.1l .ispeels is being diseiKsed 
too iiiiieh upon the .issumptioii that the lelitions .imong men 
<ind women <11 e deteiimne'd oiih 01 m iinh b\ l.iw I think 
.1 leii tienehant ess.ii might be wiitteii on the Siipiiiiiai\ ol 
Il’iw/t//, showing th it in the pieseiit st ite ot eiiih/.ition, the 
eoneessions loluiitiiili ni.ide b\ men lo women in soeiil 
.iii.ingements hiiie become .111 oi.,ini/ed set ol liws which ^o 
t.ii to eounteib.il.inee the l.iws tint .lie legilh en.ieted , iiid 
th.lt thioughout .1 Luge ji.ut ot soeietl the t\i inin eit the we ik 
IS as foimid.ible .is the t>i inn\ ol the stioiig 

Ml Mill w.is 111 lull .igieeinent with Speiieei in thinking 
" th it m .igieit main e ISC', wonitn tji.inni/e inei intn, 
.ind “tint it is gencialh the best ot men who get most 
tM.inni/ed o\ei But . two contiadictoix tj i.iiinies do 
not make libel t} 
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He leturned to town in the beginning of October, eager 
to commence the levision of the PiiiiLif>ks of Psychology, 
about which he sajs in a memoiandum : — 

NominalK, thi'. w.ib a second edition, lint it was moie neail) 
to be iei*aided as .i new woik , toi besides the tact that siindij 
ot the paits weie considci.ibh linthci de\eloped, theie weie 
tom diMsioiis which did not exist in the woik as oiiginall) 
published This 1 had now to execute, and enteied on the 

task with consideiable zest , toi I had nuich inteiest in what 
I s,iw would be the woiking out ot the hainiont between 
these tuithei mcws .ind those piexioiish eiuineiatecl 

I had a tiiithei satistaction in the piepaiation of an edition 
moie completeh dee eloping the gcneial \iews which I hist had 
set foith, since theic was now a wicleh diltcicnt attitude in the 
public mind in t elation to this \icw tioin th.it which existed 
when the lust edition w.is pnbhshed In IS 5 s, this \iew got 
bc.iiceh am .ittcntion .ind wh.it little it did get bionght upon 
me little else thin Mtupei ition The t icit .issumption, and 
tow aids the close ol the woik the .ixowcd belief, th.it .ill 
oig.inisms h id .iiisen b\ ccolution, .ind the eonseeiuent coneep- 
tion tunning Ihioiighout the whole woik th.it the phenomen.i 
ot mind weie to be iiiteipictcd in conloimit\ with th.it Inpo- 
thesis neeessiiih in ISss, loiiscd not svinpitln, but .mtijxitJn 
It w IS onh .iltei the pubhc.ition ot Mi D.iiwin’s Oiii>iii ol 
.S/iti/is, some tom \e.iis subscejuenth , .ind onh .iftei this woik, 
di.iwmg bo imieh .ittention — c.iusing so miieh contlo^Cls^ — 
beg.in picsenth to .iltect deeph the beliets ot the bcientihc 
woild that the \icws cont.iinecl in the Piimiphs or PsyLhology 
came to be looked .it moie sMiip.ithetic.ilh Not, howeeei, 

th.it the book beg.in .it once to ge*t th.it eiedit which h.id been 
oiigin.ilK withheld , toi now, with this change in the cuiient 
ot opinion, theic c.imc otliei books setting toith this ad\anccd 
Mew, .md whicli, with the ch.ingc ol the times, weie sjmp.i- 
thetic.ilh leeencd hsticckilh w.is this so with the woik ot 
Di M.iiidslcN on tlic Pliwioloi^x ami Pallioloi^v ol Hit Mi ml, 
which, ]iiocccdmg thioiighoiit on the ecoliition Mew of mind, 
,ind .ido]iting tlic e.iidiii.d conception of the Pi imtfhs of Ps\- 
tlioloi^x without .it .ill nidie.iting whence th.it conception was 
deined, w is icMcwed with .ipjil.uise .ind h.id .i gi eat success 
In now letuining to the Ps\ilioloi^\. tlieiefoie, toi the puiposc 
ol luitliei decelopiiig it, I li.id the coiiseiousncss that bomething 
would lie done tow uds icctihing the .11 i.ingcment 111 winch 
I h.id got .ill the kicks .iiid othcis the h.illpcncc 

He W'.ib .ilso looking .die.id to the time when lie would 
enter upon the sociological poition of his scheme, foi which 
ample pio\ision would have to be made. His changed 
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cii cuinsUnces, theie being now no one dependent on him for 
suppoi t, led him to take a step he had foi some time deemed 
desirable, namely, to get this piepaiatoiy wmik done by 
deputy. He took counsel with Piofessor Masson, on whose 
lecommendation the piesent w’litei was engaged as sec- 
letaiy. Simultaneously, theiefoie, with the commencement 
of the Psychology he began to put into shape his idea of 
“making hibulated ai 1 angements of histoiical data, showing 
the co-existence and succession of social phenomena of all 
oideis." Koi an houi 01 so befoie dinnei he would listen 
W’hile his secief.iiy, pencil in hand, lead fiom books of 
tiavel. " Maik that,’’ he would s.iy when anything peitinent 
was met with. Aftei familiaiity with the work h.id in this 
way been gained, the piesent w liter w’as left largely to his 
ow'n disci etion. One of the instiuctions was ch iiactciisfic. 
Impiessed with the magnitude of the undeit iking and the 
time it would occupy, he uiged his secictaiy to avoid leading 
many books “ 11 you itad, s^iy, thiee tiustwoithv authois 
on any one tube, that will be enough.” This instiuctioii 
had tacitly to be disiegaided. Foi, m addition to tlic con- 
siderations that few' tiavelleis had the ability to note “social 
phenomena of all oiclcis,” that many had no mteicst in 
ceitain aspects ol savage 01 scmi-civili/ed societies, and that 
othcis lacked oppoitunities foi studvmg in} but the most 
superficial featuies ol a communitv, theic was the obvious 
leflection that a ti.ivellei’s ti tistwoi tliiness could oi dm ml} 
be ascei tamed onlv bv the pciusil of what he h.idwiitten 
Spencei’s own account ol these picp.ii itoi} occupations 
IS as follows : — 


Some little time w is pissed in eliboiiting a method ol 
elassihcation, foi it did not piove eisv to devise .111} method ol 
piesentiiig all the phenomena of soeiel\ m a loim at once 
natuial and methodic But eventuallv I piett} well s.itislied 
myself as to the svstem of aiiangement, and bv the lime Mi 
Duncan had been tamiliaii/ed, b\ leading .iloiid lo me uid 

leceiving^the needl 111 suggestions, with the natiiie ol the 

to be done and the heads to be tilled up, I Im.illv deeided 
upon a foim of tabic loi the uneivili/ed laees, and liad d hU'O 
irraphed m blank foim with the headings ol columns All this 
was clone simph with the intention ol having piepaied toi my 
own use the lequiied mateiials But vvlien some of the 

tables had been lillcd up and it became possible lo apiueeiate 
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the etlect ot thus ha\uig picsented at one \ic\\ the whole ot 
the essential phenomena piescnted b\ each societj, the laet 
dawned upon me th.it the niatenaK as pitpaied weie ot too 
much \alue to let them he idle attei haMuji liLcn used b\ nl^sel^ 
onh I theietoie decided upon pubhshmsf them loi geneial 
use Thcieattei Mi Dunc.ui did his w oik in the consciousness 
that it would be not lost in the tullilmeiit ol a pii\,itc* end 
meieh, but th it lie would ha\c the ciedit dciii.ible liom it on 
public ition Vnd thus w is initiated Iksinplui '>f>tiolo!;\ 

With the ^eaI i<S68 came an attack “of «i eater neivoiis- 
ness than usual.” Hence the cpicstion put to Piofessoi 
Tyndall: “Do \ou know an\ liveh', pleasant lellow who 
w’ould make a good ti .ivellmg companion ” Rackets, played 
in a court attached to <i public house m Pentonville, was 
lesoited to .igam Ha\ing nevei plajed he foie, the piesent 
wiitei was, it not a \ei\ foi mid.ihle, a \eiy e.vaspeiatmg 
antagonist; an ill-diiected hall not mfiequently disappeai - 
mg among the neighboui mg houses, to he piescnted a few 
minutes latei bv a messengei claiming compensation for a 
bioken window But Sptncei took it all — bioken windows 
and pool pla\ — in good pail Altei some twenty minutes 
he would sit 111 one ot the ad|oining sheds and dictate foi 
about the same length ol time , then .iiiothei game, and 
so on dining the foienoon. On one occasion Piofessoi 
Tyndall was petsuaded to come. Theie was a look of 
amused mciedulity when Spencei told him that the Pivc/io- 
lo!<\ was being wiitten in such .i piecemeal fashion and 
amidst such uiiatti.ietiic suiioundmgs It tlie day was 
imsuit ible foi i.iekets, hilliaids would lx icsOited to. In 
w.iimei we.ithei he would betake himselt to the Seipentine, 
whcie the loienoon would he spent in lowing .ind dict.itmg 
b\ tuiiis, Ol to Kensington Gaidens, wheie shoit peiiods 
of diet ition while sitting iindei a tiee would be iehe\ed 
by shoit peiiods of w.ilkmg With his election to the 
Athenrcum eaily m i86b a new souice ot enjoyment w-as 
opened up 

Having waited in vain foi a “lively, pleasant fellow" 
as .1 tiavelling comp.mion, he made up his mind by the 
end of F'ebiuaiv to stait foi Italy alone. About this tom 
enough has been vviitten in the Aulobiogiapliv (ii., 178-98). 
He was back by the middle of Apiil not much bettei — “ too 
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idle and out of bpints to wute letters,” but hoping that, if 
unable to do much work, he and his secietaiy might “at 
any late get through some leading.” 

The supei vision of the pi elimmaiy sociological woik and 
the state of his health furnish only a paitial explanation of 
tlie slow pi ogi ess of tlic Psvr/;u/ogv. His good lesolutions 
notwithstanding, he was continualK being diawn aside tiom 
legiilai woik. One sucli inteiiiiption aiose out of a lecture, 
dehveied while he was m Itah b} Mi Kmgdon Clittoici 
<it the Ro\al Institution, “On -.ome ot the Conditions of 
Alental Oeielopmcnt ’ riiinking that the lettuie tom eyed 
an eiioneous impiessionas to tlie authoiship of the dottimes 
discussed, he consulted Piolessoi T\ndall. 

To IoH\ T^\l)vu 

lll/«v, 1868 

[The lectuie contains] nothing moie than hiiel and popii 
laii/ed statements ol son\e of in') aheads published doetiines 
M\ iinpiession is th.it thcie is seaieeh <i pioposition, 
s,i\e quite t.imili.ii ones, that is not to be toiiiid somewheie 01 
othei in m\ book, eithei in the s.une sh.ipe 01 some kindled 
''h.ipe I leel it the inoie ntccssan not to let this oceiii 

ence pass without notict, bec.iuse b\ it, .ind In anothei oceui- 
tnte ot kindled n.itiiie, I <1111 put in a\Li\ dis,igiecabl(. position 
I am now so pl.iccd lh.it in lepiodncing some ot m\ own 
ide.is I sh.ill mil the iisk ol Ixing supposed to li i\l .ijipiopii iicd 
tlie ideas ol otlieis '1 lie eiieumst.im.es .11 e these I'lieic w 1., 
published l,ist\t.ii, li\ Di M.iiidsle\, .1 book on tlie I^lnsu>U\\ 
<iiiil PalIio)o!<\ 0/ Hu Uiiul Di M nidslev is now beini, 

eited .IS the .luthoiite toi these cloetiuies wlueli lie .ippiopniles 
1 10111 me See then, iii\ pieilie inient I .1111 beuni 11111.., to 

piep.iie .1 seeond edition ol the Pnnu[<U'< ol Pwilio/oi^) m 
whieli these doetiiiits th.it .ue beinit wideK dillnsed in eoiinee- 
tioii with othei men s n. lines will le.ippe n The lepiodue 

tioii ol nn own thoiiuhls w ill lendei me li.ible to the eli.iit,e ol 
pl.igi.ii isin ' 

When the m.ittei was bi ought to Mi Kiiigdon Chttoi d s 
notice, he settled it to Spencei’s s.itisl.ielion be ine.ins ol 
a lettei in the Poll Mall Ga ith of June 24. 

Pait of the .lutumn holid.iy ot 1808 was spent at 
Intel 01 an, wheie he had good lishing on the Oichy. In 
a meinoi.indum he comp.ues, with .ilmost boyish satisfac- 
tion, his own success with that of two othei s staying at 
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the hotel, one ol whom "got up .it 5 o’clock, .incl fished 
all the pools befoie us (Scotchman like i).” His stay was, 
nevei theless, cut shoit loi the chai.ictei istic le.isoii th.it 
he got “ quite sick of the food, so Wiinting in \.iiiety.’’ 

Towaids the end of the ye.u hiswoikwas .igain intei- 
iiipted In an article on "Philosophical Biology” in the 
Xoilli Aniciicaii foi Octobei, Mr h'. E. Abbot 

e\amines Sptncei's answeis to ceitain fundamental ques- 
tions. To the question — Wh.it is the 01 igin of lilc ■* “ \Vc 

hnd no definite icply ot any soit in tlie \oliimes bcfoic 
us." To the question — Wh.it is the oiigin of species ? Mi. 
Spencei “1 etui ns substantially the s.mie .inswei .is Mi. 
Darwin.” To the thud question — What ,11 e the c.iuses 
of 01 game eiolution ? Mi Spencei hates it entiiely to 
mechanical and phy-.i()-chcniic.il loices, .ind lecogni/es no 
foice 01 foices to be t.illcd 7 itcil in .iny spcci.il sense. And 
yet he m.ikes the \eie issiimption which he condemns, 
namclj, that ot .111 “inheient tendenej, oi powei, 01 
aptitude,” 01 an "oiganic pol.iiity.” He abandons the 
mcch.inicil theoiy and pi.ietic.illy .idopts the \it.ilist theoij 
These ciitieisnis led to wh.it Spencei e.ills, in one ot his 
memoi .uida, “a small tonlio\eisj ” 

I li.id been eh.iiged with intonsi',tcne\ because I did not 
.iccept the euiient doetiine ol spontaneous genciation, wliieli 
was supposed to be not onh h.iiinonious with the doetiine ot 
eiolution .IS I field it, hut w.is thought to be a p.iit ol it, which 
I w.is in eonsistencx bound to .idopt Feeling that theie w.is 
some giound tf)i the lepiesent.itions m.ide, 1 had to wiite <i 
lejoindei, espl.iiiiiiig in\ \iew of this ejiieslion , .ind, .is eoiii 
inonh h.ipjiens, stio\e to get tins done b\ .1 fixed d.i\, thinking 
th.it I eould ]ust do this beloie I lesteel It is .ilw.i^s these 
elloits to .lehieie some pioxim.ite end befoie le.ieing oil th.it 
do the hn.il miseliief , loi ne.iil} .ilw.i\s the thre.itcneel mis- 
ehiel comes beloie this pio\im.ite end is ic.iehed It did so 
in this ease I h.id to bie.ik .iw.ij fiom woik and lea\e 
town, going hist of .ill to M.ihein, then .ifteiwaids to Ben 
Phj deling 

Sptncei’s leply (the f.iets and .iiguments of which h.icl 
“tlie unqu.ililiecl endoisement of Huxley, Tyndall and 
Frankland ”) did not appeal in the Xoilh American Review, 
as he intended it should * Di. Youmans, leflecting prob- 


' Pt maples of Biology, i , Appendix D, p. 696, 
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ably Ameiican opinion, told him the leply wai, “of no 
value toi the genei il public — they cannot undeistand it. . . . 
Now what I wish is to take up the subject myself and put 
it so that they can undeistand it, always piovided th it I can 
aiine at a piopei iindei standing of it myself. But befoie 
going into it I should like to heai w'hethei you considei that 
the inqum has at all ch inged aspects. Is it, in fact, needful 
foi \ou to commit youiself to eithei side of the question as 
<it piescnt contested ‘ ' 

lu E L Yocmvxs 

16 Maic/i, 1869 

Rtspectini; the leph to the Yoitli Aiiiciium Rciin^. jou 
need not be al 11 med <it the aspect of the “ spontaneous genei i- 
tion question ind the wa\ in which I ha\e committed m\ self 
upon it Ilu\le\ hislitcK been cvpei imentmg on the mattei, 
.ind ic.iclung lem uk iblc icsults , and though he sa\s that they 
conhini some of the obscualions ot Poiichat he consideis that 
tlicv make the Inpothcsis ct ‘ spoil t.ii icons genei atioii ” moie 
untenable than e\ei 

It will be \ei\ well to ha\e the ideas populaii/ed, if, 
IS eou si\ it IS not eompi eheiisible to the geneialh intelligent 
But I should like the icph as it stands to be made accessible 
toi the beneht ot such <is can undeistand it 

While his piudence stood him in good stead m pie- 
\enting him liom joining the newh-foimed Metaplnsieal 
boeiet\, toi the atmosphcie of which his tempeiameiit would 
hate pio\ed ill-siiited, it failed to pietent him fiom going 
out ot his way, about the middle ot 1869, in an endeatoui to 
1 emote the anti-Biitish teehng which had pievailed in the 
United States since the Citil W’ai Ihis was not a sudden 
icsoltc toi, as tai back as 1866, he had endeatouied to 
get Ml. Monciiie Conway to tike the mattei up Those 
who hate icatl the liilobio^i iipli\ aic awaie ot the ciicum- 
stanccs w Inch led him to wide the lettei, as well as of the 
leasons tint induced him to ttilhdiatt it in dcfcicnce to the 
slionglt cxpicsscd clisippiot il ot his Ameiican tiicnds.* 

W’lieii he ictiiincd liom bcolland towaids the end of 
bepteinbci, 18O9, he had baicl} 1 cached the middle of 
the tiist tolume of the Pb\diolog\. He would fain 


rn 
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have gone to bwit/eiland to see Piofessoi Tindall, who 
was laid up in consequence of an accident ; but “ I 
ha\e been idle toi so long a tune, I am anxious to get 
some woik done.” It is questionable whcthei such an 
extension ot ins holidav would haxe .idded to Ins woiking 
powei . foi he was wont to sav that Tyndall’s “infectious 
xnacitj ” was too exciting. By sticking to woik he suc- 
ceeded in issuing tliiee instalments of the P'^wholojfv 
between Dcccnib..i, iS6q, and Maich, 1870, inchisnc, thus 
afioiding a piospect that the icmaining pait — “Phxsical 
Synthesis — although it cowied cnliieK new gi ound, would 
be finished betoie the autumn hohdax This holiday of 
1870 was longei and moic \aiied than usii.il. It included 
ten days at the .Aigocd, neai Monmouth, with Mi. and 
Mis. Pottei ; a foitniglit with the Lotts on the noith 
coast ot Wales and a \isit to li eland and to Scotland. Of 
Iieland he wiote ; “ 1 spent thicc daxs in Dublin, which has 
things in it woith looking at. But 1 found the luing bad — 
sloxtnh and diitx . Haxmg hcaid that they had loom 
at Iineioian, I dcteiniincd to go tiicie bv w.iy of Belfast. 
Belfast I found woise than Dublin— the most stinking place 
I w.is e\ci m, indoois and out ; and I was glad to get away 
as quickly as possible.’’ A lamble with Piofessoi Tyndall 
in the Lake Distiict, aftci the meetings of the Biitish Associa- 
tion in Lneipool, w.is an enjoyxible ending to his holiday 
In the expectation that the “ Phxsical Synthesis” xxould 
be completed betoie he went .iw.m he had been disap- 
pointed It “is xeix dithcull to tieat s.itisfactoi ilx But 
1 see that it xxill toim a xcix unpoitant addition to the 
geneial aigument.” The xolume xx as published in Decem- 
bei - lullx thice xcais attci the lexision h.id been begun. 
This seemed a tax oui able oppoitumty foi caiiying out his 
intention of dedicating the System ot Philosophy to his 
Amciican fi lends. Di Youmans xx.is, of couise, con- 
sulted : a pi oof of the pioposcd dedication being sent 
foi suggestions. To his gicat suipiise the piopos.il xxas 
stiongly disappioxcd of. While it “ no doubt xxould ple.isc 
Ameiican xanity ama/ingly,” “it xxould he unjust to yoiii 
sinccie fiicnds 111 othci countiics’’ Thcieupon he can- 
celled the dedication and oidcied the type to be disti ibuted.' 
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The second volume of the P<:ychology piogiessed more 
lapidly than the hist h.id done, hve instdlments being issued 
111 1871, and the three lemaining in 1872. The foiecast 
given in the following lettei was to prove veiy fai fioin 
collect. Twenty-foui, instead ot twelve, yeais weie needed 
to hiiish the Synthetic Philosophy. 

To E L Yocmws 

12 Oilobci, 1872 

I lia\e )iist Imishcd the second \oliimc ol the Pwi/io/aei 
I liiid on lookiiii; hack th.il it is )iisl Iwchc vcais since I coiii- 
niciiccd Haling now t;ot halt thioiigh, it might he infeiied 
that it will take anothci twelve veais to hmsh I li.uc leasoii 
loi hoping, howcvei, that ten will siilhce Consideiahlv moie 
tlian two ^eais, I believe, have gone in inteiiuptioiis — paitlj 
due to occasional 1 elapses ot health, paitlv to the second edition 
of liiil PmutplcSy paitlv to v.iiioiis meiclent.il essavs and 
ai tides, and paitlv to the aiiangenient and siipeiintendenee 
ot the DcMtplnc Sot/o/oifi, which, dining the eailiei stages, 
occupied much 'time Indeed, now that I put them down, 
these inteiiuptions account, I think, loi moie than two jeais’ 
loss ot time As I am much bcttei now than I was when 
I commenced, and <is I do not see the likelihood ot much 
mcident.il wiitmg hcie.iftei, I .im inclined to hope that, attei 
completing the S/in/i [0/ Sotiologs^, ten >eais will suthce to 
c.ii 1 } me till ough 

The othei mam occupation dining those yeais — the 
siipeiintendenee of the Dcsciipliio boLiolog\ — vv.is distiiibed 
in 1870 owing to his secietaiy (the piesent vviitei) gumg to 
Madias. H.iving been led by Di Youmans to believe that 
theie vveie many }oiing men with the lecpiisite cjiialifica- 
tions who would gladly iindcitakc the vvoik, his disappoint- 
ment w.is all the kcenci when he f.ulcd to hnd one Aftei 
endeavouis continuing loi nc.uly .1 }cai, he seemed the 
seiviccsof Ml . J.imcs Collici. The punting of the e\ti acts 
•iiid tables h.id not gone fai, when the cost began to look 
SCI ions, p.iitly owing to the maniisciipt being sent to the 
piess in the oiigmal lough diaft. 13cfoie Ic.iving loi India 
the piescnt vviitei had diawn attention to the fact tll.it the 
m.iniisci ipt VV.IS not in .1 ht skite foi piiblic.ition, .ind had 
suggested hiking it with him foi icvision ; but the iisk was 
thought too gie.it. One may wondci th.it, in view of the 
cost so fai e.\cceding his expcct.itions, he did not suspend 
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the work altogether. Instead of that he was on the look- 
out foi a thud coiiipilei to undeitake the E\tinct Ci\ili/ed 
Races. Thiough Mi. Lewes, tow aids the end of the veai, 
he, foi this woik, enteied into an aiiangcment with Di. 
Scheppig. 

The supeiMsion ot the DcsLiipliit Sotiologv had, fiom 
time to time, suggested inteiesting lines of thought, tempt- 
ing him to tuin aside fiom the Ps\Lliolog\. One ot these 
was eonnected wnh the w 01 ship of animals, his conelusions 
being embodied in an aiticle in the boitiiig/itiv Rti'Un toi 
May, 1870, 111 whieli he sought to aiiswei the question, “ how 
piiimtne men came so geneialh, 01 unueisally, to belicce 
themselves the piogeiu ot animals, 01 plants, 01 inanimate 
bodies.’ Anothei line of thought led to the stiengthemng 
of pieMousU toimed eonvietions legaicling the oiigiii .incl 
giowth of moial opinions and sentiments 

To L L Yoimws 

1 Manky 1871 

I am about, .ittei t'etliiig iid ot this loitheommg pait, to 
make anothei slioit jiaieiithesis in iiiv woik The lepiesenta- 
tioiis ot ni\ clocti me lespeetmg the genesis ot moial sentiment, 
which Ml Hutton made in Matinillau\ Mai>a~iiiL about .1 \eai 
ago, ha\e been spieacliiig thiough othei ehannels, .incl I iind it 
needtul to put .1 stop to them I h.id iiiteiided to let the 
mattei stand o\ei until I eaine heieattei to deal with it in the 
eouise ot m\ woik but Mi Hutton will now ha\e to p.i\ the 
penalt\ a good de<d sooiiei I am going to piep.tie the .iitiele 
toi the next /'Di /ing/i//i 

'I'o Cm \ki 1 s D \kw in 

1 Mtink, 1871 

Wli.il I li.ne le.id [ol the Ih^inl ot Man'] li.is sinpiiscd me 
In the niimeiise aeeuniul.itioii ol eMcleiiee, inteiestmg m itsell 
and doiibh mteiestnig b\ its implie.itions, wliieli \ou li,i\e 
biouglit to beai on the questions \ on diseiiss I had no icle.i 
th.it sueli iiuiltitiidmous pi oofs ol the aetioii ol sexual selection 
Weie tortheoniiiig 

I am gl.id that mhi ha\e so clistmelK expiessed \ 0111 eoii- 
Metioii on the 11101 e special qi'estioii \oii tic it It will. I doubt 
not, i.use afiesh the .igitatioii on the genei.il ejuestion , since 
mail) who ha\e 111 a eonsideiablc elegiee leeoneiled themsehes 
to the eoneeptioii ol evolution .it laige, li.ive ne\ei h.id lepie- 
scnted to them, 111 a positive wav, these ultimate imjilieations 
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ol it M.in\ sucli will doubtless tight against them ; <ind out of 
the lighlim> theie is sine to come liiitliei piogicss 

I ^elv much wish Ih.il this book ot \ouis had been issued 
somewhat eaihei, toi it would ha\c led me to intioduce some 
neecUiil e\planalions into the hist volume of the Pnnuph'i of 
P'smJioIo^v, latel\ published One ot these e\pl<inations I ma> 
name Though 1 have ende<ivoiued to show Ih.it instinct is 
compound ietle\ .iction, vet I do not intend theieb^ to negative 
the behei that instincts ot some kinds ma\ atise at all stages of 
evolution bv the selection ot advantageous v.iiiations I believe 
that some instincts do thus aiisc , ,ind espcciallv those which aie 
ojiciatne in sevu.il choice 

The Di'sciiil cl Man indiiectly led to anotliei “paienthe- 
ticil ” bit ol woik, loiesh idowecl in tlic lollovving Icttci : 

To CiiiRtis D\r\\i\ 

2 1/in, 1871 

It h.is occuiied to me that it ma^ be woith while to wiite a 
tew lines to the Coiihiiipoiitn RhIkoh /uo/nivol Sn \ Giant’s 
•iilicle* I think ot diawing his attention to the Pniuipki 0 / 
Ps\iJiolo{{y .IS cont.iuung pioots both .in.ihtic <mcl svnthetic, that 
the division between Kc.ison and lowei toiins ol Intelligence, 
w Inch he thinks so iinquestion.ible, does not exist 

Bctoie deciding on this couise. howevci, I think it is piopci 
to enquiie whetlici vou piopose to s.iv an\ thing on the m.ittei , 
seeing that the att ick is ostensiblv cliiected ig.iinst von 

App.iiently Mi. Dai win w.is not induced to take the 
niattei up Hence the shoit p.ipei on “Mental Evolution," 
published in the LcuUniponm toi June, to vvhieh lefeience 
is made in a lettei to Di Youmaiis June). 

1 enclose <i bud 11 tide just out I vviotc it p.iitlj .is .1 quiet 
w.iv ol putting opinion .1 little light on the m.ittei Since the 
public. ition of D.iivvins Ihsmil ol Man, theie h.is been .1 gie.it 
sensation .ibout the theoiv ol development ol Mind — ess.ivs in 
the mag.i/mes on ’ D.iiwinisin and Kehgion, ‘ D.iiwinisin and 
^loials,” " Philosophv .iiid D.uwinisni .ill Living leteience 
to the question ot Mental Evolution and all pioccedmgon the 
supposition th.it it IS D.iiw Ill's hvpolhcsis Vs no one s.ivs .1 
vvoid in leetilication, .ind as D.uvvni hiinselt li.is not indic.ited 
the l.ict that the Pinuiphs ot P'>\iliolo^\ vv.is published live \e.us 
beloie the Oiigiii 0/ Spitia, I am obliged to gentl> indicate this 
mj sell. 


Philosophy and Mi Dai win,” Contempotaiy itei'iew for May. 
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Towaiclb the end of the yeai he was dt.iwn into <i 
contio\eisv with Piokssoi Hiivlev, whose .iddiess on 
Adiiiinisttati\e Nihilism,’’ while de.ilinsf with the objec- 
tions laised to state inteifeience with education, ciitici/ed 
adveiseh the view that Goeeinment should be lestiicted to 
police functions, and set aside as in\ahd the compaiison 
of the body politic to the body ph\sical, woiked out by 
Speneei in the ai tiele on " The Social Oigamsm.” Spencei 
leplied in the Rhili^ foi Dectmbei in an aiticle 
on “Speciili/ed Adininistiation, espiesMiii^ at the same 
time lii-^ lehietaiieL to dwell on points ol ditteienre fiom 
one he so <fie itl\ admiied. 

“The \ lit ion,' wiote Di ^ oum ms (Ma\, 1869), “ jf.ive 
you a little thiust the othei week, and 0111 fiiend, Htniy 
Holt, ot the liiin of I>e\poldt and Holt (pubhsheis ol 
Tame), took them to task in last week’s papei ’’ The “ little 
tlmist ” w Is m.ule in the eouise of .1 notice of T.une’s 
I(Il(iI III Alt, 111 whieh it w is sud that “it is Heibeit 
Spencei 's leputation o\ei .igain all \eiy well foi the 
‘geneial public, but the chemists and physicians, the 
painteis and the aiehiteets, aie disposed to seott .it the new 
light.” The point ot this iniuiendo must h.i\e been \eiy 
iliusi\e, loi when hist Mi. Holt, and .ifteiwaids Mi. Fiske, 
adduced CMdeiice to piove that, taking Spencei as .1 
philosophei, “it IS cleailv not the ‘expeits’ th.it do the 
scothng,’ the cditoi letoited that both of them had missed it.’ 
“ rile coiiespondtnee in the \iitioii, wiote Di. Youm.ins, 
“has elicited <i good deal ot comment, not concerning youi 
doct'ines, but \ouiself Emeison, Agassi/, and Wyman aie 
quoted .ig.unst you on the giound th.it a m.in w'ho attempts 
so much must be thin in his woik.” Speneei could tieat 
such ciiticisms with equanimity, knowing the esteem in 
which he was held by expeits- Mi Dai win, toi example, 
showed no inelin.ition to scoit “I w.is fan ly astonished,” 
he wiites, “,it the piodig.ihty of join oiiginal views. Most 
of the ehapteis [ol the liiolojfy] fuimshed suggestions foi 
whole \olumes of futuic lescaiehes. Noi did Spencei 
wiite to Ml. Dai win as if he weie liable to be scoffed at 


' The A a/ ton, fron 20 \I.iy lo 3 June, 1869 

‘ Life and I ettcis of C Dntvnn, in , 120 Autobtograptiy, 11, 216. 
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by the jjie.it natiu.ilist. Witncbb the tolloxMiig (dated 8 
I'ebulal^, 1868), wiitten ou leceipt of the Vanafion of 
Aiiiiiidls (Hid Pldiits ltd, 111 Domishcdtion \ 

I li<i\c .it piesent done little mote th.m dip heie and theie — 
p.iMiitf nioie speeul .ittention, ho\\e\ci, to the specul.ition on 
Pangeiiesis, ’ m wliieli, I need liaidl\ s.i\, I .mi much 111- 
teicsted It IS cjuite clc n tIiit\oii do not mean bj “gemniulefe” 
i\ h.it I me III b^ " plnsioloific.il units ’ , .md that, consequentlj , 
the intei pi et.itions ol oit'.inie phenonien.a to which thej lead 
1011 .lie csscnti.ilK dilleicnt liom those I hue cndeaiouiccl to 
giie Ihe c\licmch compound molecule'' (.is mm h above 
those ot .ilbunien in coiiiplcxiti is those ot .ilbunien .lie .iboie 
the sinipli st compounds) which I line c died ‘ phi siolottic.il 
units,' .Old ol which I coiiccnc eich oit^.inisiii to hue ,i modih- 
c ition pccuh.ii to itscll 1 concciie to be within e.ich oig.misin 
subst.inti.illi ot one kind — the slight dillciences th.it e\ibt 
aiiiongsl them bemt; such onli .is .11 c clue to the slight modilici- 
tions ol them luhciilcd tiom pucnls md .inccstii The 
oiolutioii of the oit;misni into its spcci.d stiiictiiie, I suppose 
to be clue to the tcncleiici of these c\cessiicli comple\ units to 
f.ill into th.it .ui.mgcniciit, .is then toiin ot eqmhbiiiim unclei 
thep.uticul.il clistiibiitioii ot lotccs tlici uc e\posecl to bi the 
eninoniiient <mcl bi then mutu.1l ictioiis On the othci hand, 
>0111 “ gcniiiiules,’ it I undeist.ind iit,htli, .uc iioiii the 
bet{innini> hctcioi’cncous — c icli oigiii ot the oii,.iiiism bemt; 
the soiucc ol ,i clillcient kind, ind piop u> itiiu; ilscll, .is a pait 
ol succeeding oig.inisiiis, bi iiic.ins ot the gcninuilcs it gnes ott 

I must til and tin 011 iside 1111 own hipothesis and think 
fiom join point ol new, so <is to cee whethci louis .ittoids 
a bettei inteipiet.ition ot the t.icts * 

The yeai befoie the Xafion mule its “little tliiiist,” 
Di. Hookei , in his pi esidential addicss to the Biitish Asso- 
ci.itioii, g.iie Spciicei’s obseiiations on the ciiculalion ot 
the sap and the loiniition ol wood in plants, as an "in- 
stince of successful e\peiiment 111 Physiological Botany.” 
“It IS .in e\.imple ol iih.it miy be done by an acute 
obseivei .uid e\pei imentahst, leiseci in Ph3sics and 
Cheniistiy, but .iboie .ill, thoioughly instiucted in scientihc 
methods.” Anothei e\peit, Mi. Allied R. W.illacc, in his 
Piesidenti.il Addiess to the Entomological Society 111 
J.inii.uy, 1872, spoke of Spcncci’s new of the n.ituie and 
oiigin ot the Annulose type ot animals as “one of the 


' See Life and Letleis of C Darn in, m , 78, 80 
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most ingenious <ind lemukable theoiies e\ei put foith on 
a question of N.ituial Histoi),” and as “a most piomising 
line of leseaich.” 

Such weie tlie opinions of “espeits” Heie is the 
opinion of one nho, if not an e\peit in any bianch of 
natuial science, was one of the leading thinkeis of the 
time. 


From J S Mii i 

2 Diiiuibn , 1868 

This I ma\ si\, that 1 ha\c seldom been moie thoioughl} 
impiessed b\ .iin seientilie ticatise than b\ \oui it/o/ogi that 
it has gieatK enhaneed m\ sense ot the impoitance of \oui 
philosophieal entcipiise as a whole , ind tint altogethei apait 
from the eonsideiation ot what poition ot \oni eonclusions, 01 
indeed ot \oui siientihe piemises ha\e \et been bi ought into 
the domain ot pio\ed tiuth the time had exacth come when one 
of the gieatest seniees that eould be lendcied to knowledge 
\\ is to stilt tiom those piemises, simpK as a mattei of Inpo 
thesis ,ind see how 1 11 lhe\ will go to 1 01 m i possible e\pl m.i 
tion ol the eoneiele piitseif oigmisition and hte 'Ihiit the\ 
should go so t<ii IS thc\ do tills me with wondei , .md 1 do 
not doubt lint \oui book like Du wins, will toim an cia in 
thought on its piitieiilu si.bjeet whateiei be the seientihe 
\eidict ullinuteh piono.inecd on its eonehisions , of whielmn 
knowledge ol the subject inattci does not cjiiihl\ me to judge 

Academical honouis weie of no \aluc in his eyes, e\eept 
as indications that his woik was appieeiated He declined 
to be put toiwaid loi the Loid Ketloiship of the Unieei- 
sity of St Andiews, 01 to be nomin ifecl foi the deg'ite 
of LL D 01 to accept an honoi uc mcnibeiship ot the 
St Andiews Medic.il Giacluatcs’ Association To the 
Secietuv of the Associ.ition he stated his le.isons in full 
(Deccinhei 16, 1871I 

Some seals ago, while occupied in biological enquiiies, I 
should doubtless ha\c been able to make much use ol the 
id\ ant iges which such an election would h.icc gicen me, but 
I tc ti that, as now m\ studies he almost whollj m otliei 
chicetions, these \aluablc facilities will be almost thiown awa\ 
upon me Doubtless it is tiue that honoian membei ships in 
such cases aie not sujiposed to imph h.ibitual paiticipation, 


Autobiot^ 7 aph\, 11 , 233 
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eithei in tlie .ich .int.iges 01 in the pioceediii^s of the bodies 
giMiiR them 

Be\ond the I'enei.il oh|Lction I h<i\c to .ill n.imts cind 
titles that <11 e not desciiptixc ot actual hinction, theie uses 
befoie me m this case an obiection ol anothei oiclei, which 
w ill 1 ei \ possibh he 1 enai ded as no less peciihai I see that 
one of the pin poses ot the Association is the maintenance of 
the inteiebts ot the Medic il Giaduatcs ol the Uni\£isit\ 

I think that \ei\ piob.ibh an\ public action the Association 
mii^ht take would he one 1 should clisappioee The doctimes 
I h.i\e long piihlich held icspecting the timction-, ot the State 
.met the libeities ol the snb|cct 11 c ol .1 kind ciiiite it i.nianee 
with the pohc\ pin sued h\ the Medical Piolcssion when it has 
hioiiglil its eombincd powci to he 11 upon legist ition I 

leu tint this lettci will he icgiided as a \ei\ imgiaeious 
lespjiise to the eoiuiilimcnl which \oui \ssociation has paid 
me But, as I hope \out Council will sec iu\ coiuse is one 
t ikeii altogcthci iiiespectnc ul the piiticulai cnciimstanees 
The piinciples I have indieated aic pimeiples long since 
adopted, and tiom which 1 hi\c not hitheito swci\cd 

Ihe Flench tiaiislition ol ] list Pumiphs was evpected 
to appeal eail}' in i8(38 \\ hen spiing of the }e 11 following 

came without any sign he w is “beginning to get i little 
aiiMOus ” About the middle ol 1870 he lound out that 
the cleku was clue in pait to the dittieiilty e\peiienced in 
piepaiing the piefaton note, which w.is giowing to the 
dimensions ot <i volume fheie weie thiee points Di 
Ca/elles wished to bung out “To cleteimine \oui place 
in the cxpeiimental school to tiace the eiohition ot \oui 
idea of Keolution, in hue, to inuk the difteieiices which 
sepaiate \oui philosophy fiom the onh seientihe geneial- 
lAition known in h'l.inee — the positivism of Comte To 
This Spencti leplied at gieat length in June, 1870, tiacing 
the development ot his thought. Being now in possession 
ot the lequiied infoimation, Di C i/elles e\peeted to have 
the tiansLition published in Jiilv 01 August, little thinking 
ot the disastei that was about to oveitake his eountiv 


lob C v/i 1 1 1 s 

10 \Iiiiili, 1871 

I have not ciideavcuiied to comimimcate with vou dining 
this peiiocl ol clieadfiil disastei toi Fiance that has elap^d 
since I last heaid fiom vou about midsummei, 18/0 
silence has been paitlv due to the leeling that the entiie 



CHAPTER XIII. 


THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY 

{nniiiihii, 1869 — Jtinimiv, 1874) 

Thf .icloption <if ,i genei.ll title loi the System of 
Philosophy, lehichintly l.iicl .iside in 1867 , c.ime up .ig.iin 
in connexion with Mi. P'lske’s kctnies ,it the Hai\.ucl 
I’nneisih, which weit published as delueied in the New 
Yoik lUcu/J, then owned In Mi. Manton Maible, Spencci 
w.is giatihed to know tbit his philosopln Wiis to be 
expounded by a disciple so able .ind enthiisi.istic, but 
the title of the couise w.is not to his likini» 


To E L Yoimaxs 

4 Ihitiiibii, 1869 

I am \ei\ niiieh .imioyed th.it he should h.i\e used the title 
he h.is done Wh it lie h.is e.dled Positne Philosphs 

h.is little 01 nothing in eommon with the philosophy ot Comte , 
toi e\en the ielati\it\ ot knowledge |oined with the lUlibinih 
if’iioiiiiii ot .111 unknown e.iuse ot phenomeii i is a eiuite ditteient 
thing tiom the ielati\it\ ot knowledge )oined with the lUhbiiaU 
ti'<'<iilioii ot <111 nnknown e-une ot phenomeii. i .\nd while this 
genei.il doitime whieh Fiske e.ills Positnism, is not wh.it the 
Po'.itnists me.in b\ tli.it title it is .1 doetime whieh is held by 
those who distineth lepiidi.ite the ii.ime Positnists So l.ii .is 1 
e.in nidge tioin his piogi.imme .1 title, whieh is .ipplied 

both b\ its .idheients .ind opponents to one s\stem ot thought, 
he is ippKmg to .inothei sesteni ot thought, the .idheients ot 
which do not .lekiiow ledge the title Vniong othei e\ils, one 
lesiilt ot this will be th.it .ill who wish to diieel .ig.iinst the 
doetiine ot Eeoliition sneh objections .ind piejndiees ,is h,i\e 
giown up .ig.iinst the sxstem ol Comte, will be .ible to eite 
jiistihe.ition loi doing this 


Non — 11 , i-hups \l\ii., slviii., \lix., 1. 
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The Study of Sociology 
To John Fiski 

2 Tdii //(?/ \, 1870 
It the woicl “Positne” could be dissociated fioni the 
special btbtem ^\lth which he [Comte] associated it, and Lould 
be connected in the neneial mind with the giowiiijt bod^ of 
scientihc thou^iht to which he applied it, I should ha\c no 
objection to .idopt it, and b% so doing accoid to him due 
lionoui as ha\ing guen a dchnitc and •■cohei ent toim to that 
which the cultnated minds of his time weie but i.igueh 
conscious oi But it seems to me as the case st.inds and is the 
^ wolds .lie intcipielcd both In the Conitists and In the public, 
the .imount of coiitct .ippichcn-'ion icsultmg fioni the adoption 
of the woid will be lu outbiluicccl b\ the .unouiit ot mis- 
•ippieliension piocluced 

In so tai <is I 1111 nnscll conccincd I still hold th.it the 
.ipplic.itioii ot the wold to me connotes .1 tai l>ic.itci dcgicc ot 
kinship between Comte md nnscll th in 1 ealh exnts Such 

cleniciits ot m\ gtnci il sclicinc ot thought .is \ou h.nc bi ought 
into piominencc <is .ikiii to those ol Comte (such .is the lel.itnitj 
ol knowledge .incl the dc .inthiopomoiphi/.ition ot mens con 
ceptions) //<M belli dll qiiih ',uoiuldi\ lo lln I’uinal 

(loiliiiii of hioliitioii loiisiihi III Its on inki p! ildhon ot llu Ciio/ios 
f 1 0111 n pinih !>iitiili/u Ol plnsiml poiiil of tUn II \oii be.ii 

in minclth.it iii\ hoh oii^ituil pitipo'^i w.is the inleipietation of 
.ill coneiete iihenomeii 1 111 teims ot the lechstiibiition oi m.ittei 
.incl motion, ^ou will see win 1 leg.iid the .ipplication 
of the woid Positnist to me is csscnti ilh niisle.iding Hu 
goiiLial iloiliiiic of mil iisiil 1 loliilioii ii\ u iinis\t]i\ toiiiujuiiuc 
fi 0111 till Ptisislciiii ot loin I'* not lOiikiiiiitl 01 iiiipliitl iil/iii III 
Coiiiliiiii 01 III Po'tilii I'^iii </' \oii ill full il 

B> the cud ol the lollowing jcii Mi. hiske Imd come 
to the conclusion tint hpencei w is light “in letiising to 
.iccept the .ippell.ition ‘Positnist in am sense m which 
it IS now possible to use the woicl 1 should like .ilso 

to know' wh.it you tliink ol the Icinis ‘Cosmic Philosophy 
.ind ‘ Cosmisin,’ To these .ilso Spencei objected Ihink- 
ing the time h.id now come to gne cHect to his toimei 
intention, he set .isidc the ic.isons that h.id been 111 ged 
.ig.unst the title “Synthetic PhiloMipln, ' and foithwith h.id 
.1 new genei.il title -p.ige inseitecl in the unsold topics ot 
luid PiiiuipUb, Bioloi>\, Mid Pb\iIiolo^\. His ob|eclions to 
“Cosmic ’ ancl his ic.isons foi choosing “Synthetic aie 
set foith in .1 lettei to Mi hiskc in 1872 01 1S73. 
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To put im Mew 111 its most f*enei<il loini, I should s.in that 
a s\steni ot philosopln, il it is to .1 distiiii.ti\c name, should 
be n.imed tiom its method, not liom its subieet-mattei 
WhetliLi a\ow(.dl\ in.ojfni/Lcl is siilIi 01 not, the subjeet- 
m.ittei ol philosopln is the same in .ill l ises Though 

t\ei\ philosopln is moit 01 less sMitlutie, it seems to me 
that that which toimiilites .uid elaboiatcs the ‘‘Doctime of 
E\oliitiou ’ IS sMithetic in so cspeci.il <i m innei th.it it maj 
lith take tiom this peeuLiiit\ its distinetne title 

It IS sMithetie .IS ieeogni/int> .nowedh th.it philosophy u> a 
sMilhesis nt .ill knowledge — tint which imihcs the p.uti.il unih- 
e.itions ichieied In the seceial sciences 

It is SMithetie .IS uniting Science .uid \eseienee .is the 
eoiiel.itne p.iits ol .111 iiitegi.il eonception ot the Unneise 

It is SMithetie .IS iccogni/ing e icli dein itne l.iw ot loice as 
.1 dcmonsti ible coioll.ii\ tiom the iiltim.ite liw, the Peisistenee 
ot F'oice 

It IS SMithetie .is piocccding eoiiseiousK to the iiitei pietatioii 
of pheiiomcii.i ,is caused In a co opci uion ot toiccs coiitoimmg 
to these dein itne l.iws 

Il IS SMithetie as pioceedim, to deduce tiom the geiiei.il law 
ol the ledistiibution ot 111 ittei .iiul motion the sueeessne oideis 
ot eoneiete pheiioiiieii i ui then .isee.iding eoniple\ities 

Fuithei it is SMithetie uiidei suiidi\ moie speei.il .ispeets 
as eoinbiiiiiit; uid leeoneilmg opposing Mews — .is those ot the 
ti.inseendeiit.ihsts <uid the expeiienti.ilists 

.\iid \et once moit it is sMithelie in its eonception ot the 
I’nneise .is obieetne since it legaids the piogiess of things 
which bungs .ibout eeolutioii •i'- being itself a sMithesis — a 
leaching ot 11101 e and inoie complex pioduets thioiigh sueees- 
sne iiieiements ol moditie.itioii 

Mi. Fiske did nut think "tli.it Sxnthetie, .inv inoie th.in 
Cosmic, will .ipplx, .IS a iliiliiiiluc n.ime to xoui philosophy. 
Tlie ditteiential m.iik of xoui philosophy is, not that it is 
Synthetic 01 th.it it is Cosmic, but th.it it is based upon 
the conception of Exoliition as opposed to the coneeption 
of Cie.itioii.'’' Tlie teim Cosmie would, howexei, m Di. 
Youmanss opinion, “ pi ob.ibly come undci popul.u usc* in 
tins cyuiitiy Xolhiiig shoit of the Cosmic will satisfy the 
Amei lean spi e.id-e.igleism." 

Into the piojeet foi an “ Intel n.ilioii.il Seientific Senes” 
Speneei ciiteied with the utmost eoidiahty, the pioposed 
aiiangements seeming to “pi.ietie.illy .iinount to intei- 


' Ltlivtuii Livin^slon i oumans, pp 290 92, note t- 
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national copyright.”^ The international character of the 
scheme gave occ<asion for the clashing of interests, the 
exciting of jealousies, unlooked-for delays, and many disap- 
pointments. After some six months negociations in Europe 
Dr. Youmans found, on returning to New York, that 
American writers had to be propitiated. “ There was unani- 
mous and much bitter complaint on the part of the press 
at the absence of any American element, and it was urged 
upon me all round in the interest of the undertaking that 
the omission should he supplied as early as possible.” From 
the side of the public came complaints of overlapping of 
subjects, of over-prominence given to certain topics, and 
of inequality in the amount of matter. Even the size of 
the page agreed upon had to be strictly adhered to. “ Books 
of that kind we cannot sell,” wrote Dr. Youmans, with 
reference to a proposal to introduce a larger paged book into 
the series. Altogether, the task which Professor Huxley, 
Professor Tyndall and Spencer took upon themselves when 
they agreed to act as a London Advisory Committee, proved 
by no means light. On Spencer from the very outset fell the 
burden of the Committee’s work. 

Spencer's hands being full, he had at first no ideT 
himself contributing to the series. But for several 
he had been impressed with the necessity of preparin: 
way for Sociology b}’ an exposition of the method by w . 
and the spirit in which, the phenomena of society shou 
studied. Failing to find any one to do this, or to co’’ 
with him in doing it, he at last yielded to Dr 
persistent suggestion that he should write the bo 
and include it in the Series. The result was an 
ment that the Shidy of Sociology (the name to be g.- 
the book) should first appear as articles in the Conlcuif j 
Rcvic'iv, with simultaneous publication in an American pc 
ical, about the standing of which he was very particular, 
sooner had Dr. Youmans seen the first article than he- 
up his mind to start a magazine (the Popular Science Mot 


' Eihoarii Li-oin/^ston Youiiiixiis, pp. 266-94. Autobiography, 11., 227, 
230-2. 

» Edward Livingston Youmans, p. 295. 
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foithwith, with thi'5 cUticle in the opening nimibei. Spencer 
was i.ithei taken aback to hncl that the ai tides got so little 
attention in the United States Of the chaptei on “ The 
Bias ot Patiiotisin, ’ he wiites . — 

As its Lontents aie \<uied, and pait ot it has .i Lonsideiabk 
inteitst distinct tioni that of the aigunient in geiiei.il, it', length 
will pel haps not be obiectionable EspecialK, I suppose, the 
castigation ot \inoldwill excite some attention Voii will 

see how the sales of nil books aie inci casing If things go on 
thus, I shall make .i foitiine b% philosopln 


Koi the ch.iptei on " I'ht Political Bias,” he had asked 
Di. Youmans to send liini “a siippK ot t\pical illiistialioiis 
ot the way in which \oui political inachinei\ acts so ill — 
its tailuies in seeming lite, piopeit> .ind ecjiiit.ible iclatioiis 
1 want to use the c.ise ot Aineiic.i as one .tniong othcis 
to show how’ baseless is the notion that the toim of political 
tieedoui will secuie ticedum in the lull sense ot the woid.” 

Ml Maitineau's aiticle m the Loiiltiiipoiai \ Rtiita toi 
Apiil, on“The Pkice ot Mind in Xatiiie, and Intuition ol 
Man,” caused a biiet intciiiiption in the .S/zn/i of Sui/c/u^'i, 
lot the puiposc ot wilting a leplv To this he letcis in the 
couise ot a lettci to Di Youmans : “ I lia\e just h.id a \ei\ 
enthusi istic lettei tioin Uaiwin* about the aiticle, which 
ot couise, satistactoix , foi 1 feel since the aiticle was 
^j^lishcd that he might think I ought to lia\c leteiied to 
' 'onallv ’ll connexion with the doctiine defended. ’ 
Ml. X 


Cosinic, 
The d 


lo Ch\ki is D\kwix 


12 film 1S72 


e iiiiiot consent to let \oiii lettei pass w ilhoiit saemg how 
iiiieli gi itihed I am b\ com appioeal I should \ci\ well 
li,i\e liked, h,id lime peimitted, to deal somewhat moic liilh 
with the mctaphesic.il pait ot Mi Maitme.iii’s .iigiimeiit It, 
is 1 exjicet him lo do, he makes some icph, it will piobabh 
liiiiiisli tile oec.isioii, altei .in iiitei\.il, toi .i tiillei exposition, 
b\ wliieli I hope lo m.ike clc.u to ejuite olcllnal^ appiclieiisions, 
the ibsolutc emptiness of .ill such jnopositioiis .is th.it witli 
whieli Ml M.iitme.iu deludes liimscU .incl his le.idcis 


' Life anti LeiUnt of C. Datwin, in , 1O5. 
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To [ E HlKNES 

21 Match, 1873 

At present I ha\e done nothing mote than just dip into 
}oui essa\ on Laisscz-fav e Without being quite suie that I 
seue yoiii meaning exactlj, 1 feel inclined to obiect to that 
cuirent conception of latssiz-Jatt e which \ou appeal to accept 
and aigue upon You sa^ that ‘the able men who led the 
igitation for the lepeal of the Com Laws piomised much moie 
than this fhcN told us that the Poor Laws weie to follow the 
Com Laws that paupeiism would disappeai with the lestiic- 
tion-. upon ti ide and the woikhouses eie long become obsolete 
institutions ” 

\ow as a Pool Law is itself a gioss bieach of lanscz fan c, 
in what 'I conccne to be the hue meaning of it this passage 
seems to me to be tantamount to .111 e\piession ot disappoint- 
ment that obedience to lanscz-Janc in one diiection has not 
cuied the e\ils caused b\ continued disobedience to it in 
anothei diiection 

I do not think that lan^std fane is to be legaided simply 
as a politico-economical piinciple onh, but as a much wider 
piinciple — the piinciple ot letting all citwens take the benefits 
and eiils of then own acts not onlj such as aie consequent 
on then mdiistual conduct, but such as aic consequent upon 
then conduct in geneial And while lat^cz-fanc,, as I undei- 
stand il, toibids the stepping between these pinate acts and 
then coii'ecjucnces, it is quite consistent with the doctiine 
th.it a go\ eminent should, tai moie etfectualh and minutelj 
than at picsenl, sa' e such mdiMclual fiom sulleiing e\ils oi 
claiming benefits due to the acts of otheis 

About this time he became acciuainted with Mi. 
Aimoii Moil, the Mmistei of Japan to the United Stales. 
“He came, sa-ss Spencei, “to ask my opinion about the 
1 e-oigam/atioii of Japanese institutions I gave him consei- 
\ati\e adcice — uiging that they w^ould have e\entual4 
to letuin to a foun not much m advance ot w'hat they 
had, and that they ought not to attempt to diveige widely 
fiom it.” 

Spencei ’s avei sion to self-advei tisement comes out in his 
leply to a suggestion made by Dr. Youmans legarding the 
hnal chaptei of the Study of Soiiology. 

To E L YouMiNs 

*' 3 Jinte, 1873. 

To jour suggestion that in the concluding chaptei I should 
outline the coming treatment of the subiect in the Pi i implex of 


11 
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i)OLiolog\\ 1 lear I cannot jicld. The conclncling cliaplei, ab I 
have outlined it, in thought, ^\lll make no reference whatever 
to the Piuuiphs of SiHiolog\\ and could not do so without an 
obvious departuie from the proper limits of the book. To the 
advantage that might result fiom indicating the scope of the 
Pniiiiplcb I am entirely indilleieiit — about any probable increase 
of sale 1 do not care m the least. Indeed, so far from being 
tempted by an opportunity tor something like an ad\ ertisenient, 
I should be tempted to a\oid it if it came naturally. Even as it 
is, I teel a certain distaste toi the inclusion of the two chapters, 
‘‘Preparation in Biology" and “ Prepaiation in Psychology’’ : 
since these nia\ be legaided as indiivct advertisements of my 
own books I would escape this implication if 1 could; and 
I shall solicitouslv .ivoid.inv such tintliei implication 

His so|ouiii in Scotland this yeai was cut short owing 
to “\eiy bad weatlier, very little .iimisemenl, and un- 
satisfactory health.’’ Taking into account the expediency 
of proceeding at once with the PmuipUi, of Sociology, one 
would liave tliuught he would have avoided outside entan- 
glements. But the wilting of the Sliulv of Sociology had 
levived his loimer active interest in the c]uebtion of the 
sepal ation of Church and State, leading to meetings and 
discussions with those in favour of the movement.* 

In the last chapter of the Sliuly of Sociology he had 
singled out Mr. Gladstone as “the exponent of the anti- 
scientific view.” Mi. Gladstone repudiated the interpreta- 
tion put on his w ords : “ Whether there be or not grave 
diflerences ot opinion between us, they do not arise from the 
words in question.” Spencer thereupon withdrew the 
erroneous cousti uction, and took steps to counteract it.- 
Thinking the small contioversy between them had thus been 
amicably teiminated, IMr. Gladstone did not read the proof 
which Spencer had sent him showing how it was proposed 
to collect the misinterpretation in future editions. When 
he did look into this some five weeks afterwards, he found 
there a reference to the other passage quoted, the manifest 
meaning of which he had not disclaimed. This “ other 
pa-sage,” Mr. Gladstone wrote, had not been disclaimed 
because it was not in the Coitleinporarv Rci'ieiv article, but 
appeared for the first tune in the book itself. Moreover, 

* AufobiotcrapJt}’, ii., 258-60. 

- S/Uiiy of Soiwlo^y, note 5 tn cliapter xvi. 
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“you can hardly have taken the pains to lead the words 
you have quoted — they speak, as you will see on pei using 
them, of a thud peison — ^and they 1 un thus ; ‘ i! iioiild seem 
that IS Ins view' . . . That which I dcsciibe as the opinion 
of the man I am condemning, you quote as mj opinion.” 

lo W E Gi uisioM 

\-i Jiiiiinii \ lb 74 

I |{ieath legiet that in\ act ot mine should h,i\e called foi 
>0111 letter of the 12th -icqict it alike loi the icason that joui 
valuable time has been thus cvpciidcd, and foi the icason th.it 
\ou ha\e toiincl just c iiisc of conipl iiiit .ujiiust me 

Let me .it the outset, ho\\c\ei, diau \om .ittciitioii to the 
fact that liaMiij^ loiw.iidcd to joii betoic it uas piiiitcd, a pioot 
ot the addition I pioposccl to make lo the \oluine, it is manifest 
that such misiepiescnt.itioii as is eh iitjeable at>,iinst me, ho\\e\ei 
otheiwise blamewcutln was not committed eonsciousl\ 

But now pioecedinq to the points at issue let me sa> that 1 
Iw no means admit .ill th it \oti allette against me A huge pait 
of the .illegation is tomidcd on .in o\eisi('ht .dinost is lem.iik- 
able as that which 1 li.nc ni\sclt midc Foi the “new 

pass.ige ’ which I im s.iicl lo hue “infioduced into the 
volume, .iiid which cliieetlv .incl b\ implication is s.iid not to 
have been in the Loitkmpoi ai\ Rcicv., mii in the ConUiiipoi tii \ 
Rci I CIV 

But now having, <is I think conelusivelv shown that one of 
the two complaints against me is unfounded, I go on to admit 
that the othei is well tounded How I came so to niis- 

eonstiue the sentence as to aseiibe to >011 that conception of 
the attitude of Science tow uds Piovidence which vou asciibe 
to anotliei, I do not know It was a piece ot stupiditv which 
when I lead voui lettei at the \thenacum, I could scaieelv 
believe I had been guilt) of and it was not until I letuined 
home and refeiied to the volume, that I became convinced I 
had been thus caieltss whtic I ought to h.ue been speci.ill) 
careful 

With lespect howevei to the c<:siiilnil /sine, I cannot see 
that I have misappiehended 01 misstated join position 

Returning, howevei, to the immediate question, I will foith 
with erase the hnal paiagiaph of mv comment on voui lettei, 
and in its place put one apologizing toi the misconstiuction 
of the sentence leteiied to 

Hoping that jou will foigive me foi hav mg umntcntionallv 
entailed on 5 ou so much ti ouble and anno) ance 

It was now Mt. Gladstone’s tuin to apologize Even 
vveie he inclined, he said, to push matteis to exti ernes he 
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felt that he had forfeited all title to do so by having himself 
committed an oversight which he thought quite equal, to 
say the least, to Spencer’s. “ I am glad,” he added, “ a 
correspondence has occurred which proves your anxiety 
not to wound or misrepresent, and I shall be further glad 
if circumstances should, with your permission, allow our 
acquaintance to be improved.” To this Spencer responded: 
“ It IS almost superfluous on my part to say that I very 
gladly reciprocate the wish with which you obligingly close 
your note.” 

The Descnphic biOt tologv, upon which he had drawn 
largi 1\ in willing the Slinlv was ni.iUing inci casing calls 
upon Ills time and his purse. His Iriends in America 
wished to relieve him of the cost ot Dr. Scheppig’s volumes, 
but their proposals weie declined owing to his annoyance 
at reports respecting the aid which had been rendered by 
Ainei leans and the embarrassments trom which he had 
been rescued by them. While holding this decision to be 
mistaken. Dr. Youm.ins telt that "there is nothing for me 
but acquiescence under the circumstances, but I do not 
agree to it as a final thing.” “ I am not certain about the 
general policy to be pursued, having been a good deal 
demoralized by your refusal of the movement we had 
planned.” Eager and energetic as usual, he was ready to 
undertake any amount of work to promote the sale. But 
Spencer would neither himself push the sale at home, nor 
sanction airangements proposed for pushing it in America. 

To E. L. Youmvns 

n Jii/y, 1873. 

The unclei taking gi\es me <m iiniiieiise amount ot worrv and 
tiouble, and serioush hinders othei woik, and I cannot enter- 
tain ail) plans that will iniohc le-ariangenients and give further 
trouble. You must lust do the best with the thing as it comes 
to you It it IS protitable, so much the bettei. If not, it cannot 
be helped The liist consideration with me is to ha\e this 
organization of materials aiailable foi my own use ; the second, 
that ot making it available for geneial use. The third con- 
sidciation, of a giealei 01 sniallei amount of piofit, weighs with 
me but little. 

15 Ji/Zy . — I fear that my last letter, written in a hurry, was 
somewhat too directly expressed, and that the negation of your 
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pioposed plfiiis ind^ lid.\e been a souiee ot .iniio>cinee Play 
forgi\e me if it was so 

27 September — I am quite content to give mj labour toi 
nothing I am content even to lose something by unrepaid costs 
of authorship , but it is cleai that I shall not be able to bear the 
loss that now appears likely 

12 \ovcmbet — Refeiiing to the business airangement of the 
Desiiipiivt Souolog\ m America, 1 shall piefei to ha\e it on a 
ineicantile basis , and beliexe that on the teims I pioposed, 
I shall be able to cai 1 ^ it on, it not w ithout loss still w ithout 
gieatei loss than I can beai I have earned it on thus far 
single-handed , and I puipoae to continue it in the same wa^ 

The inteival between the completion ot the Sliidv of 
Sociolog\ and the beginning of the Piiiiciphs of Sociology, 
otfeied an oppoitunity foi cai lying out the intention, le- 
feued to in the hist paiagiaph ot the aiticle on Mr 
Mattineau, of dealing with the chief ciiticisms. that had 
fiom time to time appealed on the general doctiine ot 
Evolution as set foith in Fiis/ Pnuciphs While he was 
engaged on this the Qiuiilcih Rciieio for Octobei, 1873, had 
an aiticle, “ lespectful, though antagonistic ” Siinult ineouslv 
theie appealed in the BuhsU Qiimhih an aiticlc also an- 
tagonistic, but, as he thought, not lespectful These led him 
to w’lite a postsciipt dealing with the new points i used. Of 
this he says to Di Youmans (12 Novembei) : “I enclose 
the postsciipt to the ‘ Replies to Ciiticisms,’ wdnch iiins to 
.igieatei length than I intended It is dcsiiaiilc, howevei , 
that these attacks in the Oiuniiih and Biifisli OiuntLilv 
should be effectually met That in the OimitciB is cleaily 
by Mivait, and that in the Bnhsh Oucutnh is be .1 man 
named Moulton (a senioi wianglei, I heai) ’ A poition ol 
the pioot of the lepl} to the Bntidi Oii(iitiil\ was kept back 
to be used 01 not at the disciction ot his biogiaphei. ' 

A lejoindci by the Biifisli Qnmtuh leviewei led to 
anothei fiom Spencei wdien issuing his Replies in the toim 
of a pamphlet Betoie this, howevei, he had told Di. 
Youmans ; “You wnll see that the leview'eis a. e both pietty 


' The “ Replies to Ciiticisms ” is lepiinted in Essays, 11., 218 , for the 
postsciipt dealing with the Quartet lies, see p 258 
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elfeclii illv dispt>bed of Tyndall and Hiist have both 
veiified m\ position against the British Quarterly Tyndall 
thinks tint Tait will veiy likely show fight I hope he will, 
1 shill be dow'ii upon him still moie heavily if he does” 
Piolessoi Tait did “show' fight” His lettei in iVrt//n£ ol 
26 Maich, 1874, initiated a conespondence in the pages of 
that journal, on the natuie and oiigin of physical axioms, 
which continued foi months even aftei the oiigioal com- 
batants had letiied ftom the contest.' 

A few niatteis ot inteiest, moie 01 less outside his main 
pursuits, m.iy be gatheied tiom the conespondence 

To E L Yol’mws 

16 Ftbiiiaiv, 1872 

On I'lidu I hid the 1 itest news ot Hii\le\ He wiote tiom 
Malta ind w is btitinnini, to ijet o\ei liis depiession We aie 
usintJ inline nee to itet ont to him a peiemptorj othcial oidei 
not to letuin in time to hmsh his eoiiise of lectin es, as he had 
intended to do 

22 Maiili — The publisheis heie ha\e done what I expected 
the\ would do — make a eountei mo\e tiding to commit the 
anthois to eombincd action with them The} hate hooked a 
few, and leate no ehance unused to hook otheis , foi the} hate 
aetu.illt w 1 itten to me to join then Committee ' 

8 Ipiil — Ttndall is obtiouslt nettled b} m> attack on the 
men ot seicnee in the Loiikwpoiai \ aitiele — ^“taking it as pei 
sonal which indeed, lemembeiing some discussions wc hate 
had, he has some giound toi doing He sa}s it is well foi me 
that hjs hands aie full hetiajiiig at the same time an anitismg 
uneonseionsness th.it it is possibK well ioi him also 

y Dcuiiihii — Huxlet IS beginning decidedl} to impiote 
He h IS been bnildiii” i house, and nugiates to it next week 

This migi.ition was the occasion foi one of those mtei- 
changes ol cxpiessions of mutual legaid that go so fai to 
sweeten life* In iepl}ing to Sptncei’s lefeience to then 
longstanding fi leiulship, Piofcssoi Huxley tviote : “You 


* Nahnc 26 M ueh, 1874, 2, 16,23,30 Apiil, 7, 14, 21,28 Maj , 
4, II, 18 June, 20, 27 August Eimys^ n, 298 

* The Study of Sociotoiry, chaplei i • 

® Ltfi oj J'/o/tisor JluxUy, i , 385 
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do not set n {greater value on our old-standing friendship 
than I do. ft has been the greatest pleasure to me to see 
the world in general graduall}' turning to the opinion of you 
which is twenty years old in my mind.” A further proof 
of Spencer’s affection was shown in the active steps he took 
along with other friends to enable Professor Huxley to take 
a much needed rest. 


'I'O CHARLE.S DARWIX. 

26 A/>/77, 1873. 

I rejoice with you that our plot lias succeeded so well — 
beyond expectation, indeed. 

One thing, I think, remains to be done. Huxley talks of 
taking a long holiday “ in the summer.” I think he must not be 
allowed to postpone taking it. He must go away at once, and 
to that end we ought to put pressure on Foster. 

I have been to see Tyndall about it, and he agrees in my 
proposal to write and ask your opinion. 

We might send a joint letter to Foster (which you would 
write) giving emphatic expression to our opinion in the matter ; 
and judging from what Fan-ar said when I saw him, there will 
probably be no difficulty. 

The death of Mr. J. S. Mill in May of this year brought 
Spencer “ a serious deprivation.” In an obituary notice in 
the Examiticr (17 May), he gave expression to his sense of 
the public and private loss sustained by the passing away 
of one, distinguished alike by the force and perspicacity of 
his intelligence and by the loftiness of his moral character.' 


* Autobiography, ii., 247, S<?6. 




CHAPTER XIV. 


DISTASTE FOR HON’OURS AND CEREMONIAL. 

{January, 187*1 — December, 1877.) 

Spencer’s “abortive attempt to keep a diary” during 
1874, affords little help to his biographer. The entries, 
few and meagre, occur only in January and March. On 
4 March, there is an entry ; “ Breakfasted with Mr. Glad- 
stone” — ^a carrying out of the wish expressed by both at 
the conclusion of their controversy. 

Efforts were being made to induce him to join the 
Royal Society. 


To J. D. Hooker. 

28 March, 1874. 

Since our brief conversation some two months ago, I have 
repeatedly considered your kindly expressed wish that I should 
join the Royal Society ; and, that I may not fail in treating the 
overture with due appreciation, I have decided to set down my 
thoughts on paper. 

\Vhen, on several occasions during recent years, the like 
suggestion has been made to me, my response has, I doubt not, 
seemed eccentric. I have a dislike, perhaps morbid in degree, 
to the tendency shown in the Royal Society, as in the com- 
munity at large, to hang on to the skirts of the titled class. 
The maintenance of special facilities for the admission of peers, 
and the appointment, as Presidents, of men who, but for their 
rank, would not have been thought of as appropriate, have 
always seemed to me to imply a disrespect for science which 
the Royal Society should, above all bodies, have avoided show- 
ing. When, not very long since, a nomination to the Council 
was advocated by Sabine, then President, on the ground that 
the nominee had induced tw'o peers to become Fellows, the 
continued existence of this feeling was clearly proved, and it 
was the continued existence of this feeling which I remember 


NOTi . — 'Autobiography, chaps, liii., liv. 
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as m\ objeUion, the Lis>t time the question of m^ joining 
the Societ\ was laised at the X (Asa Giaj being, I remember, 
oui guest on the occasion) Since then, theic has doubtless 
been a great impioiement Youi own election as Piesident, 
111 piefeience to the Duke ot De\onshiie has illiistiated it m 
a stiikmg waj , and the pending pioposal to altei the lule 
lespecting the admission ot peeis fuithei shows it So that, 
w'eie theie no other leasons, this would now be no deteiient 
Other reasons, howeiei, icmam In the case ot the Ro\al 
Society, as in the case ol othei leained bodies, theie glows up, 
m addition to the hist pm pose, a second puipose, which even- 
tualh becomes picdoiiiinant Co-opciation foi the adiance of 
knowledge is the oiiginal puipose the wcaiiiig a badge ol 
honoiii IS the denied puipose , and eientualh the denied 
puipose becomes moic impoitint than the oiigiiial puipose 
Xow badges ot honoiii ot this kind aie benehcial 01 mischieioiis 
accoidmg to ciiciimstanccs When giien to men eaih m then 
caieeis, thei sene them as authoiitaliie endoisements , and 
thus dimmish the dithculties to be contended 11 ith When, 
conti amuse, thej aie not giien an mciease of these difficulties 
lesults Absence ot the endoiscment becomes an additional 
hindiance The 11 01 Id at laige, little capable of judging, and 
led b^ maiks ot this kind, thinks lightlj of those who do not 
beai them, and pus iclatiieh less attention to an^ thing thei 
do Theie aiises, in fact to use a spotting metaphoi a kind of 
in\erse handicapping — a s\stem undei which those who, from 
>oiith 01 othei causes, aic alieadc at a disad\antage ueaititi- 
cialh disad\ antaged still moic while those who ha\e aliead\ 
sill mounted then dithculties h.uc then piogiess aitificialh 
tacilitated Eiils aiisc tiom this of which im own e\peiience 
has made me conscious It within a modeiate time attei the 
publication of the PiiiuifiU<; of P\Miio!og\ m 18ss, .1 pioposal to 
join the Roial Societi had been made to me it is possible that 
the hope of having m^ path made somewhat easici might ha\e 
oiei-iidden the teeling desciibed abo\e But dining the long 
period tin oughout which I was fulteiing awaa what piopeih I 
possessed in publishing books that did not pai then expenses, 
there came no such aid Theie came lathei, the hindiance 
which as I ha\e said, icsults liom the non-possession ot i maik 
of distinction possessed b\ othei s — a hindiance shown at home 
by the long neglect ot mv books ba the pi ess, and abioad b\ 
the absence, until lecenth, ot tianslations The natuial diffi- 
culties, w'hich aie quite gieat enough and often pioie tatal, and 
weie moie than once neaih pioiing tatal in nu own cise, aie 
thus made gieatci than natuial 1 hat maiu aspnants should 
be killed off in the stiuggle to gam lecognition, mai he on the 
whole, salutaii , though, among them, adieise ciicunistances 
piobabh extinguish some of the best But I think it undesn- 
able that tlic natuial stiuggle should be made aitihcialh moie 
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se\eie foi Iho'jt whobt* Lin.uiiist.iiiccs iic iIil.icU iiiiLiv oui able 
I do not b} aii> means intend to imph that the Ro\al Societ\ 
has not, in man) cases, endoised men at those, eaih stages 
\ihen Its endoi cement was \aluable So tu as it ha^ done 
this let the tact be lecogni/ed ind so lai is it has not done 
this let the tact be lecogni^ed , so that tticic ma\ be a balanced 
judgment respecting the extent to which the piesence or absence 
of its endoisement is to be taken .is i lest 

Yet a fuithci motue moie exclusuel) peisonal than the last 
weighs with me — the motiic which piompted ni) lem.iik to 
\ou that I thought it was too lite Next >eai, iii) c.iieei .is 
an aiithoi will hue extended o\ei 1 quaitei ot a centun 
^^ele I now to become i cindiditcloi the Ron.iI Societ), .ind 
to be elected the intei pi et ition gcnei ill) put upon the fact 

would be tint onl\ now attei this long pciiod, has the pio 

piiet) ot such in election become m inifest \ t.icit admission 
to this ettect I teel disinehned to 111 ikc And in .iddition to 
the leehng which disinclines me to mike it I h i\e a suspicion 
that it might not be iltogcthei politic so t.iid) an election 
would I think be 1 ithei d imaging to me thin otheiwise 

Ihus )Ou see tint I hue sundis motues foi still holding 
back Though me gie.it lespeet foi sou peisonall), and the 

desire to neld to )oui fiiendh oieituie led me foi a while 

to waiei )et aftei lepeatedh thinking the mattei o\ei im 
oiiginal leasons and feelings hue leasseitcd themsehes I 
regiet that it is so ind that I am obliged thus to make wh.it 
I feai )ou ma) legaid is in ungi,ieious lesponsc 

The English ti inslation of Di Ca/ellcs’ Introduction to 
hi^t Pinuipks w.is now (M.u, 1^74) leady for the piess 
It had it one time been intended that Mi F'lske should 
piepaie it, “but, wiote Sptncei in May, 1871, “aieason 
has occuiied to me foi not asking him The name is 
doubly odious heit just now — not only because of youi 
finance schemci ol th it n ime, but also because the name is 
.ilso th.it of an Amciican w'ho is implicated 111 a hoiiiblt 
scandal now betoie oui couits ’ The title selected foi the 
tianslition may cause buipiisc to one who has in mind 
the eoiiespondence i ye.u 01 two befoie about the title 
“Synthetic Philosophy “‘Synthetic Philosophy’ would 
be a dampei to most, e\en when it was intelligible, which 
it would be to but lew "Evolution Philosophy,” will, on 
the contiaiy, be attractive, and will convey some idea of 
the book.” 

The follow'ing lefeis to a lectuie by Di Youmans befoie 
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the Libeial Club, New Vojk, on “ Heibert Spencei and the 
Docti me of Evolution " ^ 


to L L YoL\r^\b 

20 Imu, 1874 

Of course, I cannot but lejoice at the complete success of 
\oui addiess and exposition 

But while it IS a souice of satisfaction to me to ha\e such 
•ible defence and advocacj I see abundant leason to congratu- 
late \oii upon the clearness and jiowei of that which is whollj 
\oui own Youi sketch ol the pie existing state of opinion, 
and of the iiiational compiomise which had been made bj 
scientihc men is adniiiable , and ^ou bung into a \i\id light 
then failuie to lecogni/e the changed position ot things that 
had giown up, and the necessitj toi a total ieoigani 7 ation ot 
thought So well haie \oii put the mattei that e\ 013 one who 
leads ma) see that such a chmge was impending, and that 
the last geneiation of scientihc men, naiiowh disciplined Iw 
then special studies, weie incapable of seeing it 

You hase put in immense claims foi me , and doubtless 
gieatl) astonished 30111 audience, and will gieath astonish also 
the more numeious leadeis ot 3oui addiess 

I see >ou hnalh decided to hase 30111 sa\ about Emerson 
It IS \eiy pungent, and will, I should think, cause consideiable 
sensation If as 3011 &a\ contio\eiS3 has been gi owing hot, 
we ma}? expect it to giow hottei, now that sou ha\e added to 
it these burning ciiticisms 

His peisistent defence of his oiiginihty and inde- 
pendence w'as associated with an equally peisistent lepug- 
nance to anything that hid the appeal ance of blowing, or 
conniving at blowing, his own tiumpet. His dislike of self- 
adveitisement made him hesitate as to (he publication m 
London of Di Youmans’s eulogistic lectin e eithei sepaiately 
01 as an appendix to the English tianskition of Di Gazelles’ 
Introduction Wiitten, as its authoi said, foi the meridian 
of New Yoik, it might, bpencei feaied, compiomise him if 
published m the meiidian ot London Similail}', when 
towaids the end of the jeai he learnt that some \eises 
“ giacefully wTitten and eulogistic m a high degiee,’ which 
Ml Giant Allen had sent him,* had also been sent to Mi 
Moiley loi publication in the hoiiuiglith Rnttis, he decided 


‘ hdwatd I ivint^sloH \ounums, p 325 
Mimoit of Giant Alien, p 55 
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that it would nevei do to have them published with his 
cognisance 

"Pray do not fail to leach Belfast by August 19," he 
wrote to Dr. Youmans, in view of the iMeelmg of the Biitish 
Association theie, undei the presidency of Piofessoi Tyndall 
This meeting cut down his holiday in Scotland to about one 
month. The earliei portion wms spent with Mr. and Mis. 
Holt at the Dell of Abeinethv, on Spevside, and the lattei 
portion at Aidtoinish. 


To Mrs Hoi 1 

Vrdiormsh, s Aiigii^l, 1874 

the time this 1 cashes the Dell I suppose \oii will ha\e 
1 etui lied to that comtoi table nest wheie \oii lett \oui little ones 
— finding them, I hope, all well 

My journei w ent on w ithoiit hitch — ^w eathei good and times 
fitting as intended The diue along the shoies ot Loch Laggan 
was well woith haimg — quite new to me and hearing compaii- 
son with othei fine scenes which Scotland ofter» 

I lia\e spent the tune in fishing, with toleiable success 
Not to \ou pel haps but to Mi Potter it may be woith 
stating the lesults — Satuida\, 13 sea-tiout weighing 15 lbs, 
and Mondai one salmon of 7 lbs and Is se,i-tioiit weighing 
9 lbs I hope it has been difteient on the Spes, and that 

soiii papa has done bettei than I did Mi Holt, too, has, I 
hope, not come home enipt\ handed thiee times iiinning ' 

M\ best was ot thanking sou toi coin kind hospitalities will 
be to tell sou how \ei\ much stiongei I tound nwself than I 
expected On Monda\ m\ 8 houis continuous fishing, w'hich 
would base quite exhausted me a foitnight ago, did not make 
me moic than pleasantls tned — all the lesiilt of life at the 
Dell 


To L L ^o^M•l\s 

28 August, 1874 

You would have enjoved the Beltast meeting It went otl 
\en w'cll and Tcndall’s addiess, though it called forth manj 
seimons, was othei wise well icceived Huxles’s lectuie, too, 
was a gieat success The occuiience ot the two togethei is 
legaided as a throwing down the gauntlet 

6 2\oit.iubti — I suppose that with \ou, as heie, the foima- 
tion of opinion is inci easing at a gieat latc Tyndall’s addiess 
has greath added to it The newspapeis make it a topic, 
letters aie published, pamphlets issued , and theie is a continual 
increase of maga7ine-essa\s and books, dealing with one 01 
other aspect of the gciieial question The icsults ,iie coming 
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to be altogether incalculable There seems tn be no knowing 
what a fei\ jeais might bring loith 

One of the most lemaikable signs is that Mi\art is com- 
mencing in the Diibliit Renew a most elaborate examination of 
the Principles of P'^ythologs He is actually taking it chaptei bj 
chapter, and proposes, in successi\e ai tides, to go thus through 
the whole of it ' So fai as I ha\e seen, his criticisms aie the 
merest quibbling which, besides being baseless, do not in the 
least touch the geneial issues But I am quite content he 
will doubtless aid in the fmthei diltusion ot the woik The 
current number of the Rtctie Jes Deni Mondes had an article 
b^ M Janet, of the French Institute, on the Shn/\ ot i>ociolog\ 

I ha\e not -^et had time to lead it but see that it is appiecia 
ti\e, though Clitic il Moilcj too icIU me that he is going to 
haie an article on il 111 the I ot fniiihUy b\ Iholcssoi Cannes 


One of the lesiilts ot the iwakcned intcicst alluded to 
was the staiting of a journal ot mental science b} Piofessoi 
Bam — a pioject in winch Spcncct took a great interest, and 
in tile initiatoiy stages ot which he assisted Piofessoi 
Cioom Robeitson With his counsel. 

It IS tune that something was said about the Punciphs of 
Sociologs, foi the willing ot which thi wa\ seemed deal 
111 the spung ot 1874 I he pi oti acted com sc ot the 
Psichologi had come to an end the exciting episode ot the 
Stiid\ of iioiiologi had atti acted the notice ot a widei public 
than aiiv of his pie\ious books, the “Replies to Criticisms’' 
had squared accounts with opponents , and the sociological 
mateiials he had been accumulating by piox\ toi the past 
SIX veais weie now in a suthcienth ad\anced state for use 
It IS tiue that his anxieties about the Dtsciiph i liociolog\ 
had not giown less as the woik prngicsscd Its impoitancc 
urged him to push on , the outlay uiged him to hold bick 
His letters on the subject took then coloiii fiom whiche\ei 
of the two feelings happened to be uppeimostat the time. 
“ Sn Rutherfoid Alcock, oui late miiiistei in Japan, who 
IS preparing an article on japan foi the next Qiiaifcily, told 
me that he had found it [the ‘ English ] ot immense sei \ ice 
111 compaiing Japanese feudalism with English feudalism. 

“ I begin to hope that e\entualK, though slowh, the cost 
of pioduction will be repaid, 01 at any late nearly, so that 
1 shall not be pre\ented from going on ’’ This feai of 
being " pi evented tioiii going on ’ was at the bottom of his 
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anxiety. About one of the schemes that emanated from 
Dr. Youmans’s fertile brain he writes in August, 1874 : 
“The matter is too marvellously involved to allow of my 
clearly understanding all the bearings of the proposal you 
give in the space of a single sentence." The “ marvellously 
involved” scheme arose out of a generous offer of ^500 
from Mr. Edwin W. Bryant, of St. Louis.* “The anticipa- 
tion that I should have to stop or to lose has, of course, 
as you know, been my own anticipation. But, as you 
know, I do not care for this if 1 do not lose more than 
I can bear. The miserable ambition of merely scraping 
together money, is one with which I have so little sympathy 
that I can scarcely comprehend it.” In January, 1875, he 
was hopeful, “ My other books are prospering so well 
that 1 shall be able to carry on. ... So that I am in good 
spirits, notwithstanding the heavy drafts on my resources." 
Next month the other feeling was uppci niost. “ It is clear 
that, as things now look, 1 must stop." The volumes 
already begun must be published ; “ but after this is done 
1 shall be disinclined to sacrifice further large sums and 
give myself continued trouble for the benefit of so incredibly 
stupid a public.” 

When he mentioned in the spring of 1873 that he did 
not expect to issue the first number of the Principles of 
Sociology before going on his holiday, he little thought that 
March of 1874 would find him with only about sixty pages 
ul manuscript ready. About the second instalment he 
writes in November : “ I am delighted with the piece of 
work I now have on hand. The genesis of superstitions 
has been slowly improving with me into a coherent 
doctrine for years past, and has now become quite clear 
and complete.” The third instalment was out in February, 
1875. They were now appearing too rapidly for Dr. 
Youmans, who, as editor of a journal appealing to the 
general public, was finding their destructive character 
somewhat embarrassing ; more especially seeing that the 
“great irritability in the theological mind, since Tyndall’s 
bomb-shell ” had not yet been allayed. Occasionally the 
heterodox ideas were met by ridicule in place of censure, as 


‘ Autobiography, ii., 268. 
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in the instance alluded to by Speiicei in a Icttei of 22nd 
Januaiy, 1875 ; " I enclobe you two jnix d'e^prit which will 
amuse you. The one fioin Piinch'^ is admirably witty. I 
wish Tyndall had done what 1 uiged him — asseited more 
emphatically that the atom is but a symbol ’’ 

'Po h L Yocmvns 

14 Apn/, 1875 

You aie quite tight as to withholding from the l/o;d/i/y the 
chapteifa I sent jou [chapteis wu to xx ] I sent them inereh 
because \ou lequestcd il f ha\e often had qualms as to the 
policj of making the Uoutlih a piop.iganclist oigan to so laigc 
an extent , and I am lathci glad than otheiwise that >011 aic 
limiting this use ot it Isspeci.ilK it is, as j ou think, w ise to do 
so in lespect of these piesent ehapteis , and the foitheoming 
ones aie still stiongei Inelecd, I am beginning nuselt to ha\c 
some feais as to the effect , foi, as >ou will bj .inel b^ see, this 
constiuctue set of ehapteis is so utleilj destiuetue (tai moie so 
than IS manifest at piesent) that it lea\es nothing standing I 
cannot see how the so-called oithodox can fail to be made 
furious by it But the thing has to be done 

Among the extia bits of xvoik this yeai was the levision 
of seveial ehapteis of Fint Pitiicipks to meet the ciiticisms 
of Pi ofessor Tyndall 


I'o John T\m>\ii 

34.V<i;t//, 1875 

1 send the enclosed, thinking that n it leaches you betoic 
you leaee town foi Eastci, you may peihaps hnd time, during 
the recess, to cast youi eye o\ei the moie impoitant of the 
changes I haie made , and to add to my already hea^^ obliga 
tions, by telling me whethei ^ou think yoiu objections ha\c 
had the desired effect 

You need not, I think, tiouble y 0111 self to le lead the chaptei 
on the " Indestiuctibility ot Mattel " 1 ha\e duly attended to 

all the points noted in it, and ha^e put at the end ot it a suth 
ciently emphatic note concerning the meaning of a pi 101 1 The 
chaptei on the “ Continuity of Motion ’ is, most ot it, quite 
tiansfoimed , and is now, I think, not so far tiomw'hat it should 
he I am \eiv glad you ha\e persisted in making me think it 
o\ei again, and recast it It is now at am rate \eiy much 
bettei than it was 

Respecting the chaptei on the “ Peisistence of Force, ' I 
still find myself unable to take the Mew' that “ Consei \ ation ” 


' 16 Januaiy, 1873, •* Adifiess to an Atom. 
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IS a good \\ord, and that '* Eneig} ” buflices lui all the piuposes 
By an added sentence oi two, I ha^e sought to make this pon.t 
clearei 

Ml. Sidgwioks lepiebentation in tlie Mtlliods oj Lthic^ 
of some of the views contained in Social Statui, lie could 
not accept as coiiect 

To Hekry Sidowick 

12 Jaiiiitiiy, 1875 

In the chapteis tioni which \ou quote — ‘ Dernation ot a 
Fust Piinciple’ — it is, 1 think, sulhcientU manitest that m\ 
puipose lb not to Ubseit the law of the tieedoin of each limited 
onl\ b\ the like fieedom ol all, as a sutficient guide foi in- 
dnidual action It is lepresented ab a liibt piinciple to be 
bubbequenth limited b\ secondai\ piineipleb — a “ law' ot light 
lelnlioiiilnp between man and man ” to be qualified by fuithei 
lebtiietionb oiiginating in the judgment of the indnidual It is 
concluded that indiawmg "deductions lespectmg the tqui table 
ioii\litiitioii of iOLul\ we ma\ sateh abseil m lull this libeit\ 
ot each limited done b\ the like hbelt^ ot all ’ , but it ib not 
theiebe coneliided that this libeit\ to e\eieise the faculties 
bounded oiiK b\ the like libeiU ot otheib, ib .i buthcient guide 
toi the mdnidu.il — the eontiau is iiidie.ited The aim ot the 
ehaptei is to asseit the basib ol iiisliu But justice is not 
.illeged to eompieheiid all ethical icstiictioiis theie aie chbtmct 
statements to the eontiai\ The puipose is to establish what 
claims ot the iiidnidual are to be held \alid ag.iinst the claims 
ot othei indnidualb (/ (. socieU) to contiol them And it leaies 
the actions ot the indiMdu tl to be tuithci conti oiled bv his own 
judgment — does not in the least asseit tliat he ought to gi\c 
free pla\ to all his instiucts legaidless of the dictates of reason 
M^ asseition that this ticc pla\ of the whole iiatiiie within the 
assigned limits ma^ be sateh lett to mould the chaiactei b\ 
adaptation ihumgh the experiences ot j^leasiiies and paiii-^, 
IS not 111 the least the jiiojiosal that 'reason is to abdicate in 
taioiii of instinct as \ou state 1 he assertion is that within 
the assigned limits ot equal liccdom the .accumulation ot 
expeiiences b\ the indi\idu.il, sulleiing and benefiting b\ his 
ovMi conduct and checking himself b} his own judgments (wise 
01 foolish as the case max be), will woik out a benehcial 
.icl.iption 11101 e ceitainh than will the cntorcing ot additional 
lestraints bx the iiOiOii of soiie/i as embodied m law — a leason 
inexitabl} xitiated bx the ignoiance and defective sentiment 
of the time 

I quite recognize the tact that in asci ibing to me “ a negation 
of the natuial siipicm.icx of leasoii ovei impulse,” xou <ue 
piesentmg a pai.adox which elucidates join .iigument , but it is 
somewhat too much <it my exjieiise 
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In Ma\, 187^, he began to wiite the Aiifohiogiaphy. 
Hib thoughts natuidlly tinned towaids his boyhood. 

to GEUKGh Hoi Ml 

H Ut/\, lb7a 

1 was \en much pleased to heai some time ago, that jou 
had been elected Mai 01 ot Derbi It was a well deseived 
lecognition , and I am glad that it was not longei delaied It 
crowns lerj satisfactoiili that long career ol descried pios- 
peritv which, beginning giadualli in the dais when we fiist 
knew one another, has gone on with mci easing speed Little 
did lie suspect what the tutuic would linng forth on the daj 
when jou saied me tiom being dioiined Little did the 
spectators, who saw a dripping loiith conducting home a 
half drowned boi, think that the one would use to be chief 
magistrate of the town, while the othei would become — well, 
somewhat 111 delj known The lecollection must eiei continue 
to be a source of satisfaction to jou as of gratitude in me 

In an aiticle ivutten foi Nafiin, Mi. D A Spalding 
dieiv attention to an inconsistency arising out of Spencer’s 
assumption “that teehngs stand in a causal 1 elation to 
bodily movements ’’ 


1 o D K Si II DISC, 

s ////v, 1875 

The implic.itioii ot loui aigument seems to be that I 
identify motion as it letualli c\ists with motion as m uiifested 
to oui consciousness Did I do this theie would be the 
inconsistency lou illege m the supposition that teehng is 
tiaiisfoimable into motion ind motion into teehng But 

that tianstoimation which I .issunic to take place (though 
without in the least undei standing how) is the tianstoimation 
ot the subjectiie actiiity we call teehng (unknowable m its 
ultimate natuie) and the ob|ectiie actiiity we call motion 
(also unknowable m its ultimate natuie) 

Siniplv stated, ini position eieiiwheie implied is that the 
objectiie activity is insciutable the subjectiie actiiity is 
insciutable, and the 1 elation between the two is insciutable 
But looking at the facts of neiious organi/ation and tunction 
I hnd myself obliged to hold that the two aic 111 some way 
related, though I cannot conceive how I hnd iniselt also 
obliged to lecognize the fact that thci ue qiiantitatii ely 
lelated , and the tact ot quantitative lelation implies tians 
foimation 

In Decembei of the following yeai this question of the 
I ehtion between mind and body came up <igain, in a corre- 
12 
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spondence with Pioles^oi Hottding, who had tiaiiblated a 
selection fiom the kssa\s into Danish 

From Har-ild Hoifding 

CopiNH\GL\, 1-i Dcicmbei , 1876 
I beg lea\e to ask ^ou foi some iiifoimation with legaid 
to some places 111 ■^oiii woiks, m which I, aftei repeated study, 
beheie to hnd an inconsistenci 

(1) In loiii Fii’il Piiiniph\ ^ 71 [ed 1867], >011 teach 
"The law ot iininiiioipliosis, which holds niiioiig Ihc pliysiial 
/bjtti, holds eqiialh IuIiklch llutii and ilu menial tones” In the 
same woik, ^ 194, it is said to be "a necessai\ deduction fioiii 
the law of con elation that what evists in consciousness undei 
the foim ot feeling is h aitsfoi inahh nth eqnnalents of all the 
othei foices whicli inattei evliibits ’ In the Pinitiplcs of Ps\cho- 
log\, § 47 [ed 1870], the lelition between a ph}sical change 
and the psAchical change acconipaining it is coinpaiecl with 
the 1 elation between he it and motion 

(2) Butin Coi I ections and Additions ” to the hist \olutiie 
ot the Piiiicipln, of Ps\iJioIog\ it IS said ' Ot couise I do nol 
mean that mateml actions thus beioiiu mental actions 

I am nutih showing a paialUlisiii between ceitain physical 
changes and the coiiclatiic psichica! changes” With this 
agiees Piisl Piinciphs § 141 Pnnapks of Ps\iliolof>), ^ 221 and 
^ 469 It IS hcie siid that the ciolution ot consciousness 
follows the gcnei.il law ot eiolution, but that it cannot be 
explained b\ deduction tioin the peisislence of foice, while 
such a deduction is possible with legaid to its obieise, the 
de\ elopment ot ph\sical changes in a pliAsical oigan 

As foi me, I beheie that these last-named places explain 
the leal state ot the pioblcm I also beheie that [thei] expiess 
A out teal doctiine 


I O II IKIIII Hon DING 

London, 18 IhiLiiibii, 1876 

\oui lettci of the 14th needs no apologi on the scoie of 
ginng me tiouble Conti aiiwise I feel indebted to )Ou fot 
drawing m^ attention to the inconsistenci lOii name It is due 
paith to the fact that some qualihcation ol the new' oiiginall} 
expressed in Pit si Piniuples has actually taken place, as was 
stated m the eailiei pait of the Psythology , and it is in part 
due to imperfection of expiession which 1 did not obseiie 
Until now that aou chaw mj attention to the fact, I had for- 
gotten that it was needful to make some modihcation of state- 
ment in the passage to which >011 icfei, m PiisI Pinuiplis^ sq 
that it may haimonize with the moie detailed exposition set 
foith in the Data of PsAcholog\ And it did not occiii to me 
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that the quotation >ou make fiom the "Collections and Addi- 
tions " IS so e\piessed as to seem incoii{{i nous with what had 
been pie\ioush stated As \oii iTia\ inlet liom \aiious othei 
passages, in\ conception, inadeqiiatel\ e\piessed b\ the woid 
“ paiallehsm,” is bettei expiessed b> desciibing the subjeclne 
states as foi ming an obi ci st to those objectu e states desci ibed 
as ph\sical changes And b\ ‘ paiallehsm’ I meant to indi 
cate the tact that thioiighout these changes, ph\sical on the 
one tace and ps\chical on the othei, theie is maintained a 
deiinite i elation such that the inci eases and deci eases ot the 
one aie accompanied b) inci cases and dcci eases ol the othei 
The woid paiallehsm, howc\ci, is misleading to a ceitain extent, 
m.isinuch as it supposes that the seiics ot ps\chical changes is 
outside ol, and sepaiate liom, the seiies ol physical ch.inges 
This, howe\ei, is not m\ \icw I conecne the mental loice 
inanitested in consciousness to Ik the actual coiielate of tlie 
physical foices which aiousc it, and ot the physical loices 
which it theieaftei initiates , not, indeed, as I ha\e explained in 
the Data, a qiiantitatne coiielate cithei of the change initiated 
at the place wheie the stimulus is applied, 01 of the qiuintit} ot 
motion e\ol\ed in a muscle but the quantitatne coiielate onlj 
ot such nei\ous dischaige as is pioduced in the lenlicof khmiZ/oh 
M j \iew of the leLition between the mental foicc we know as 
consciousness, and the pinsical toices which initiate it on the 
one side, and which it initiates on the othei, ma^ be best iindei 
stood bj the analogs which I have sometimes used m discussing 
the inattei with fiiciids It >011 cut the coppci wiics which 
join the positne and iicgatnc nolcs ol a gahanic bitten, and 
between the two ends iiiteiposc a piece ot plaliiium wiic, then 
when the ciicuit is completed, the gahanic cuiient p.issiiig 
thiough the coppci wiies without sensible change in them, 
laises the intei posing piece ol pi itinuin wiie to white heat 
(supposing the cuiiciit is stiong enough) It, now, wc sujspose 
that the one piece ol the coppci wiic icpiescnts in alleient 
nene, and the othci piece 0/ coppci wiic .111 elleicnt none, 
while the intei posed piece ol platinum wiic lepicsents the 
sentient centie to which the stimulus is biought and liom 
which the motoi impulse is dischaigcd, then this laising oi the 
platinum wiie to a state ot incandescence b> the passage ol a 
cuiient thiough the entiic aic, mu be t.ikcn as s\mboli/ing 
the e\olution ol consciousness 111 the sentient ceiitic that .iccom- 
panies the entiie nei\ous dischuge, constituted on the one side 
bj the seiisoiy impulse, and on the othci side bj the motoi 
impulse Of couise this is simph a sMiibol, in ismucli as jou 
aie well awaie that I do not legaid the iienous dischaige as 
in an> sense electiical , but it seems to me concen.ible that the 
toi m of force w Inch in us constitutes consciousness, is coi i elated 
with the toice which in shape ot an alieieiit stimulus initiates 
it, and with the foim of fotce which it aiteiw 11 ds initiates as 
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a motoi dischaige, in .i \\a\ mihiLii to that in which this in- 
candescence IS coiielited with the stiength ot the electiic 
dibchaige Thus looking at the mattei it is possible dimlj to 
see how consciousness is i elated both to the physical foice 
which initiates it and to the phtsical toicc which it initiates , 
and how it laiies in intensitt with each ot them, at the same 
time that it lemains incompi ehensible how the transformation 
takes place ind what the toioe constituting consciousness is 
A.nd it becomes also possible to conceue how the pscchical 
action IS the obxcise ot the phcsical action which initiates 
it and ag.iiii ol tlu pin sic il iction which it initiates Con 
sciousncss inn lioin this poini ot \itw be legaided loughK 
as a kind ol ti aiis\ci sc section ol tlic cntiic iic ot neiio-motoi 
change it occiiis it i place in the iic uhtic theie is a ceitaiii 
lesistancc to passage ot the ph\sical dischiigc (and this wc 
see to h iiinoni/c with the tact that icpctitinn ol the dischaigi 
until it becomes uitomitic ends in ccss itioii ot consciousness 
So legal ding the t.icts wc inn sn tint th it tniin ot the ultimate 
toice which we s\inboli/t as motion (and this is to be legarded 
simple as oiii sMiibol foi a ccitain toiin ot the ultimate foicej 
IS undei ceitaiii conditions piescnted bi a sentient nenoiis 
centie, changed into that othei foim ol the unknown ultimate 
toice which constitutes a state ol consciousness, and that this, 
subsisting loi .1 nioinciit becomes again inslanth tiansfoiined 
into the pi c\ ions state ot the unknown foicc winch we s\mboli/c 
as motion This \iew must be |ointd with the \iew which I 
ha\e icpeitedh clscwhcie cxpiesscd that both these toims ot 
toice aic 111 thcnischcs hut scmbolic ol the Unknowable Powei 
ot which the\ <iie both inanitestatioiis and that the distinction 
between them is csseiitialh this that what we call oui con 
sciousncss is a ciicuinsciibcd poition while that which we 
thin! ol as unconscious oi ph\sical, is simph that which lies 
outside the ciicumsciibcd poition called consciousness Thus 
legaiding the mattei we shall not he perplexed b\ the supposed 
impossibilitx ol the tiansfoimation ot the physical into the 
ps\ chical 

I am as I saa, obliged to >ou foi pointing out these incon- 
giuities of statement, and will take caie in subsequent editions 
to nioditc the expiessions so as to a\oid them 

The passages lefeiied to weie modihed in subsequent 
editions. As legaids the abo\e lettei, Piofessoi Hoffding 
infoimed the piesenl w’litei in 1904 that he could not at 
the time, “ and cannot vet find it quite clear.” 

Aftei spending August, 1875, at Aidtoinish, he went to 
Llandudno The day aftei his anival he wiote to his late 
hostess 
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To Mrs S\in h 

Li 4\dld\o, 29 Augu'^t, 1875 

I need not hnj liteially wheie I am — I sav it piotoiiallj 
The lepresentation senes a fuithei pm pose , that of sho«ing 
you how judiciously I let myself down gently fiom the gloiies 
of Scotch sceneiy In the ugliness ot London stieets The 
contiast would be too \iolent without the intei mediate 
pictui esquesness 

I did not leach this till \esteida\ — a day latci than I in- 
tended This was all due to the ciowded state ot the " Iona ’’ 
How so •' you will ask Well, the sequence is not\ei\ manl- 
iest, but it happened thus The multitude ot passengeis led 
to a eiusli at dinnei the eiiish imohed ditlieult\ in getting 
what w'as asked foi , inabilit\ to get whisk\ led me to take 
beei , the beei ga\e me a headache the heidache made me 
decide that I was unfit loi a night jouiiie\ this decision detei- 
mined m> sta\ in Glasgow toi the night, .iiicl hence I could not 
take the Li\ ei pool i oute and had to come b\ Chestei So > ou 
see the causation is quite eleai — ^.ihnost as cleu as th.il which 
I was thinking ot the othei da\ when hing on the luei-bank 
at Acharn aftei eating nw lunch n.imeh, that had not Mi. 
Smith seen the ad\ ertisement ot the •kclnamch estate, the 
thoughts ot a good many people in Vmeiica Fi nice Gcimam, 
Itah, Russia and othei places would not hi\c been quite the 
same 


lo h L \oiM\\s 

29 \ i>t I iiiIh I 1 S75 

The new edition ot Bain has i cached me* 1 think it gieith 
nnproced and though he takes to the doctiine of Ecolution in 
lathei a gingerly wa\, still he has made a gicit step toi one 
In ought up undei the ugiiiic ot puic empnicism Ihe book is 
admiiable tiom a natuial histoic point ot new I met leceiith 
a ^er’\ pioniising \oung biologist. Mi Romanes, who had been 
making some important and highly instiuctne leseaiches on 
the neno-inusculai actions of the mcchis.e He bungs out 
facts which he &a\s justitc in a most icmaikable mannei the 
speculations respecting the genesis of the nei \ oils sy stem set 
forth m the htth pait of the PsMhoJog^ 

Wlien intimating his appioacinng mauiage, which was 
to take place in the Jeiusalem Chambei, Westnnnstei 
Abbey, Piofessoi Tyndall wiote “I should like to see 
you, but youmayhace sciuples that I know not ot So I 
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shall not be diigiy if you abandon me." And abandon his 
fnend he did, though not without a wiench. 


To John Twdai.l 

24 Ftbiiian, 1870 

I \Msh >011 weie going to be maiiied b^ legistiai It would 
delight me e\tremeh on all acLOunts, and I would, 111 sui-h case, 
tia\el tioin John o'Gioats to be with >011 

But as it IS — Well, I ha\e lepeatedh fiied to lecoiicile iipself 
to the ide.i ot being piesent, but without success 

Pia\ toigixe me Xonc the less heaitih shall I wish )on 
e\ei\ happ\ sequence to the wedding, though I am not piesent 
at it 

In Febiuaiy, 1876, he was elected a toieign coiie- 
spondent of the Acc.ideinia dei Lincei. 

To IHl COLNCll 01 IHl Rl VLl AcCVDIMIV 1)11 LlNCl I 

11 Manh, 1876 

The diplom.i ind accoinpaining Icllci inloiming me ot m\ 
election to loicign memhciship ol the Rom.m Acadein\, leachecl 
me a tew da\s since 

That this iccognition b\ the coiintivmcn ot Galileo, and l>\ 
the meinbcis of a learned bod\ wlmh dates liom his time, is 
a souice ot gi.itilication tome — giatihcation in Luge measuie 
due to the implied t.iet that the Mews with which I am identi- 
lied <ne obtaining .ittention — seaieeh needs s ning 

Ot eouise along with this satist.ietion ol .in impel sonal kind, 
theie IS joined some pei sonal satist.ietion it is impossible foi 
me not to leeene ple.isnie tioin a inaik ol esteem gi\en Iw so 
select .1 soeiet\ This expiession ot ple.isuie 1 desiie to emph.i 
si/ethemoie, bee.uise I must |oniwith it the eNplanation that 
I h.iie, nji to the present (line, not .ti.iiled nnselt of ,in\ seientilie 
distinctions oi maiksot hoiioui — ot <i kindled kind I enteitain 
the behet th.it .ill titles which .ue not deseiiptne of functions, 
.lie, in the end, injuiious — th it the elleets which seem diiectl) 
beneheial .lie inoie thin countei b.ilaneed b\ iiidiieet effects 
that aie detiimeiital 

Too Luge a space would be lequued weie I to st.ite m full 
the leasons which h.ue toieed this belicl upon me and ha^e led 
me to decline seientihe honouis in England I ma\, howe\ei, 
gi\e the chief leason b\ quoting a pissigc fiom mj lepb to 
the Piesident ot the Ro><il Soeiet\, on the last occasion on 
which I w.is iiiMted to become a candid.ite foi fellowship [see 
p 169, paiagiaph beginning “ Othei leasons ’’] 

The eouMction which piompted me to take the eouise 
thus mtim.ited not with icspcel to the title of FRS onlj, but 
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with iei)pc(-t to othci title^., ib one which I still enteihun, and 
in confoimity with which I must continue to act If, theiefore, 
it IS obsei\ed that on the title- pacjes of my books, my name 
appeals without intimation of that coiiespoiiding membership 
which the Roman Ac.idemy has honouied me by accoiding, it 
must be obseived that its absence is accompanied by the 
absence of all otliei titles 

In the lollowiiig yeai, undei the impiession that the 
Roman Academy liad not contciied upon him the highest 
honoiii in its pow'ei, lie addiessed the Secietaiy (24 Sep- 
tembei, 1877), leqiiesting his name to be lemoved. 

Being, as implied by the tacts I named, mditteient to 
ac<idemic honouis in geiiei il, it m ly natuially be supposed that 
it honouis of the lust class did not ettectualh attiact me, 
honouis ot an infeiioi class would be wholly unittiactiie 
Had I undei stood the mattei it the time when I leceued the 
ottei of the distinction I should without hesitation ha\e 
declined it Wh it I should <it once ha\ e done then, I am 
anxious to do now without tuithei delay Will you thciefoie 
oblige by diiecting that im name be eiascd tiom youi list, and 
that any othei steps icquisitc toi cancelling my election be 
taken toithwith ’ 

bignoi Quinto Sella, the Picsidenl of the Academy, 
hastened to leniove the misappieheiision. Youi lettei 
impiessed me painlully ” (he wiote Octobei i, 1877). “I 
feai you have thought that the Fellows ot the Roman 
Academy have not foi you and youi highest seisices to 
science and humanitv the esteem that you and they deseive. 
But such a thought is quite contiaiy to the tiiith ” The 
distinction between sue/ sfimiun and soci LOinspondeiiii did 
not, he explained, indicate the Academy’s estimate of scien- 
tific meiit By its stitutes the numbei ot s it stiaiiuii was 
limited to ten, and theie was a nituial wish, it not a duty"^, to 
show special iccognition in the hist pl.ice, to those who had 
devoted themseWes to old Roman Iiistoiy, institutions, and 
language, 01 who h.id lendeied impoitant sei vices to modem 
Italy. “The task was easiei foi the election of the toiics- 
pondciilt. The numbei is gie itei, and they aie divided by 
the statutes between the ditteicnt blanches ot knowledge. 
The lust election of conesponduiti stiomm in the class of 
moial sciences ended Febiiiaiy 7, 1876 I'hiee Fellow's 
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were to be elected, one foi histoucal, one ioi philosophical, 
and one foi social and political sciences Your name came 
out in the lust election with the utmost \otes, 1 c., seventeen 
votes upon twentj’-one voteis \cnHe)t(l in fhe diffeieni pails 
of Itah An election with such a icsult, Signoi Sella con 
bideied so high an honoui.that he telt justifaed m uiging 
Spencei not to insist on the put pose espiessed in his lettei 
of Septembei 24 His 1 etirement \\ ould “give to the dis- 
tinction betu een 'siiLi sluinteti and loi nspoiulcnfi a chaiactei 
which IS nut the intention ol the hellows of the Academy,” 
and would “be Ihe souice of tioublesomc embaiiassment. 
Cei tainly youi wish is not to damage those who honestb 
intended to show to jou then highest esteem.” Signoi Sella 
added th<it he had 1 eqiiested a colleague of the Academy, 
the Mauiuis Menabiea, the Italian Ambassadoi, to seek an 
intemew with Spencei in oidci to iemo\e the eiioneous 
impiession. 

To Qi IMO Si 1 1 \ 

Odobti, 1877 

When pioposinj, to take the step indicated 111 mj lecent 
lettei, which seemed to me called loi In legaid tor m\ position, 
I did not, ol couise, wish in am wac to gne ottence to the 
members ot the Kom.in Academ\, still less to entail on them anc 
such difhculh with lespect to the distinction of classes as that 
which \oui lettei ol the 1st indicates , and 1 should legiet to 
puisne .1 couise which should ha\c these lesiilts 

Voui lettei be its details suiticientlj shows me that theie 
w.is not on tlie pait ot the Roman Academy anj intention 
to make such i distinction as that whicli the classiticatioii 
nommalh c\pi esses 

As howetei I should be leluctant to cieate ane disagiee- 
able teeling and fui ther difhcultc . and as I gather from General 
Menabiea that this inclusion in the second class is not likeh to 
he permanent I cield to com u piescntations and agree not 
turther to pi ess the lequcst made in ni\ lettei to }ou 

In July of the following \eai he was tiansfeited to the 
class ot soci stuinuii 

He had been incited in 1874 to stand foi the Loid 
Rectorship of the Univeisitc of Edinburgh, and in the 
following yeai for that of Abeideen. Though in both cases 
he declined the honoui, his lefiisal was not so unqualified 
as in the case ot St Andiews. In his leply to the oveitures 
fiom Edinbuigh he s iicl . — 
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II, <is •seeint. uoL impt oUible, 1 should, 111 \eais to loiup, be 
capable of undei taking more woik than at present, I might, 
should the wish be expi essed by man) of the students, assent to 
a nomination as candidate for the Rectoiship, and m the e\ent 
of being honouied b\ then choice, should gladlj avail mvself 
ot the oppoitunity .ittoided ot doing what I could tow.irds 
educational lefoim 

To the Aberdeen Committee his answei was moie en- 
couraging still : — 

I should like veiv much to lespond alhimativeh to \oui 
question and to accept the implied imitation of \oui tellow- 
students Theie are some views hi foi an inaugur.il addiess, 
which I should gladlv hnd .in occasion to set foith I must, 
howevei resist the temptation 

A lenewal 111 Octobei, 1876, ol an invitation to lectuie 
at the Royal Institution met with the same i espouse as 
befoie 

As jeais go b) 1 teel moie .ind moie that lite is shoit and 
philosophv IS long Weie there no such reason I should 
ver\ willingh vield to voui suggestion, and if I decline I must 
beg vou to iiiterpiet mv decision .is entirelv due to this peiemp- 
toiv lequirement th.it 1 shall economi/t inv time .ind energies 
to the utteimost 

Ceiemoni.il tunctioiis had no attiactions loi him. I o- 
waids some of them lie h.id indeed an invincible lepug- 
nance, nuitured m eailv lite bv the piecept and example 
of his hithei, and adhered to in .iftei lite on pi inciple In 
May, 1874, he was invited to an “ At Home ’ at the Foieign 
Othce, “To have the honour ot meeting His Majesty the 
Empeioi ot Russia,’’ but icgietted that he could not .iv.iil 
himself ot the invntation. “The necessitv of weaiiiig a levee 
dress, to which Mi. Spencei has an insupeiable obiection, 
compels him to decline the otieied pleasure.” On being 
informed that Lady Dei by would be soiiv to be deprived of 
the pleasure of his company liom a question ot costume, 
and suggesting that he might come in ordinal v evening 
diess, he vviote again. 

Ml Heibcit Spencei is gieatl) indebted to the Countess of 
Derbv toi hci kind concession Not having toicseen any' such 
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contingency, Mi Speiicei hnds himsclt in n position foi which 
he W'as not piepared 

While in the habit of disiegaiding comentions in wajs not 
/oo obtiusne, Mi Spencei feels that to make himself a sohtaiv 
e\ception m so conspicuous a maniiei on such .in occasion 
would be e\en moie lepugnant to him than confoimit^ itself 
Furthei, he sees th.it his act, ine\it.ibl> a&ciibed to othei 
motwes than the tiue one, would bubject him to the disagieeable 
comments which a wiong mtei pi etation would e\cite Thus 
explaining his diihcult\ . Mi Spencei hopes that the Countess 
ot Deilw will not legaid him .is pei\eise if he does not .i\ail 
hinibelf ot hci kind pei mission 

Feaiing lest his coiase m.i\ seem to imph .in unden. ilu.itiou 
of the pi i\ liege conceded, Mi Spencei \et ti lists th.it the least 
unfaiouiable constiuction will be put upon it 

A few extiacts ma% be given tiom a memoi.indum ot his 
doingb dm ing the holid<iy of 1876 : 

Till) 32 — Conan Fciiv Re.id b\ d.ivliglit at 10 .it night 
August s — Rc.iclied the Dell While .it the Dell continued 

leading McLennan 

16 — Lett toi Kmgubbic .ind Foit \\ ilh.iin 
17 — Dine fiom Bin.ivic to Ans.i]g — the most be.iutitiil 
dine in the kingdom, .is f.u as I h.ive seen 

24 — Reached Mis Mitchell’s .it Laidl.iw stiel St.ijed till 
August 31 W.ilking, t.ilkmg dining, pl.ijing Liwii tennis, and 
making memoi.ind.i ot Domestic Institutions 

To Mrs Holi 

Skaiiiti ''Iona,’’ 22 Aiigitsl, 1876 
1 am, as vou see, 011 ni\ w.iv south 4 he hshing [on the 
Rnei ^loi.u] w.is <i delusion The .illtged 2 \ miles of inei 
specihed 111 the Spoi l'.inaii\ Gunk dwindled” to 1 mile I 
gatheied on .ippioachmg the place th.it onlv half a mile w.is 
woith hshing , and on inspection this h.ilf mile shi.ink to 130 
V ards ' F 111 thei , in this 1 50 v .11 ds thci e w ei c but tin ee pi .icticable 
casts , and in all but one of these, jou wcie 11101 e likel> than 
not to lose > our salmon when jou had hooked him' When 
with this W.IS joined the lowness of the w.itei .incl the continii.il 
fineness of the weathei, >011 m.ij undei stand why I so soon 
changed my addiess 

I had, howevci, some compensation m the beauty of the 
sceneiy mv jouinev earned me thiough Though the cost of 
posting more that toity miles gave me a piospective pain 111 the 
pocket, vet I was quite leconciled bv what I saw The chive 
from Banav le to Arisaig exceeds in iiumbei and v.iiietv of pic- 
tuiesque views any diivc 111 Scotland I have seen , and that is 
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saying a gieat deal It you should e\ei be in that region, pray 
do not foiget it I am about to write to my fiiends at Ard- 
toinibh, suggesting that they should go m their yacht to Banavie, 
dine acioss, and be tiken up by it on the othei side 

Eaily in 1874 Spencei had uiged, as a leason foi Di. 
Youmans coming to London, that the Intel national buen- 
tific Seiies “exidently wants a spin — some of the authors 
aie lagging, and it is quite time that measuies weie taken foi 
hnding siicccssois to Ihtni ’’ A ditfeiencc of opinion had 
<ilso aiisen between the pubhsheis and the London Com- 
mittee. The lelations of this Committee to the publishers 
on the one hand and to authois on the othei had nevei 
been dehned Accoiding to Spencti, “we .iie bound as a 
Committee to see that the undeistanding with authois w'ho 
wiote foi the senes should be lulhlled I shall have 

a talk with Hu\ley and Tyndall upon it.’ Di Youmans 
leminded him that Piotessois Huxley and Tyndall “ at the 
outset declined to have anything to do with the mattei if it 
involved the slightest coiiespondence 01 business, 01 any- 
thing moie than the giving of an opinion now and then in 
legaid to the competency of wiiteis. So, to piotect the 
Committee fiom annovance that would have been sine to 
follow publicity, I caictully icfi .lined liom having then 
names published.’’ He fcaied, thcicfoic, th.it any .ittempt 
to get them to move in the mattei “ might lose us the 
modeiate benehts vve now deiive fiom them,’’ Di A oil- 
mans had alieady begun to weaiy' ot an enteipiise which 
at the outset was so full of piomise "The ‘ Senes’ seems 
to be in a veiy bad way (inteination.illv), and I don’t know 
but we shall have to let it go it w.is a quixotic pioject ind 
1 doubt it it lb w 01 th much fiii thei attention " 

To E L Aoevivxs 

7 Oilobti lb 7 f) 

1 dares.iv you have obseived in the two last nuinbeis ot 
the Conieiiipoiai} RclIlcl, two feiocious .ind utteilv unsci upulous 
attacks on Huxley, rvnd.ill, md mvselt bv Di El.im The 
misiepresentations aie thioughout of the most unblushing kind 
I was veiy nearly in the last numbei publishing a biiet lettei 
giving a sample, and indicating othei s but was dissuaded by 
Tyndall and Lewes fiom taking notice ot them He evidently 
W.IS shown a pi oof of mv lettei befoie I withdiew it, and has 
in consequence put an apology to his second .uticle— an 
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.ipolog\, ho\\e\ei, whit-h le.ilh, iiii.iv\ciies, commits him to a 
still moie serious pi ediLament It is possible that I ina> still 
take up the mattei m a geneial aiticle undei the title ot the 
"Ethics of Theologi.ins ” oi the "\Va>s of Theological 
Critics,’ giMng examples tiom Kirkman, Mi\art, Elam, and 
piobabh also tiom Canon Biiks, who, I see, has lust announced 
a book in which he a\owedl\ makes an .ittack on Fusi 
Pniiaph\ 

The puipoit ot the lettci leteiied to, which was with- 
diawn attei he had couecttd the prool, may be gatheiccl 
ftom the tollowing sentences : — 

Much space would be lequiied to expose all Di Elam’s 
misiepiesentations I should ha\e to instance woids put within 
quotation-mai ks in such a maimei .is to seem mine, which aie 
not mine I should h.uc to msl.uice sentences quoted alone, 
which del lit .ill then signihcaiice fioni the .idjacent sentences 
omitted I should h.ii e to iiisUnce c.ises wheie that which is 
shown b\ the context to be .i supposition is, b\ detachment 
horn the context made to .ippeai an afhiination 

When on a iisit to Mi. .uid Mrs Potter in Xovembei 
Spenc ei s<iw a good deal ol Bishop Ellieott, toi whom lie 
had a gicat legard 


lU E L \OLMl\S, 

2s \oieiiibei, 1876 

ou would haie been amused h.id \ou heaid the conieis.i- 
tion ks I was saiing .itteiw.uds he is a tvpic.il sample ol 
lehgious opinions of the .idianced tipe .it the piesent time, 
which leminds me leii much of the condition of a piece ot 
tuinituie that has been attacked bi white ants, which are said 
to honeicomb and eat out all the interior and leaie the exterior 
apparentli unchanged — the result being that eientualh the 
whole thing some dai suddenh comes down with .i cr.ish 

I he fiist lolume of the 'bociolog) would before now haie 
been completed but foi the fact that as he pioceeded it 
dawned upon him that he had made a serious omission in 
not having included “ Domestic Relations ’ in his original 
scheme He had been woiking at this since some time 
befoie he went on his holidai in 1876 ; but the subject had 
giown upon him, and \oi ember found him some way fiom 
the end. He was “ undecided what to do. Theie aie foui 
chaptcis which I ought to add to the p.iit on ‘Domestic 
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Relation ’ to complete all that 1 intended to -lav, and which 
seem to be called toi bv the lequiiements of the subject” 
Neveitheless, he decided to issue the volume in Decembei 
without these foui chapteis Exaggeiated lumouis about 
his health had spiead both heie and in Ameiica, calling 
toith many letteis of sympathj one being fiom Piofessor 
Bain, who was himself the object ot legietful refeiences 
in the United States eaily in the following year. 

PhOM K L ^OL^U\S 

9J'LbiU(ii\ 1877 

We had a gieat scaie about the death ol Bam It was 
tabled oiei, and as theie was no Vlevandei Bain in the 
C\clopasdias but him ot A.beideen, oiii tiiend was obituanzed 
next morning in all the papeis ot the toiinti\ We all felt \e\\ 
badly about it, ot couise, and I wiote an elaboiate leading 
aiticle for the Monlhh, which was just read\ to steieotvpe, 
when we learned that it was the wiong man I wiote to Bain 
that I w'as quite disgusted at hating to thiow awaj so much 
excellent work, and cudgel out something else at the last 
moment ‘ 


lo E L Yolmws 

14 l/m./i 1877 

I wiitc immediateh on the receipt ot tom lettei, which 
leached me this moimng, aptopos ol \oui icmaiks concerning 
Appleton’s aiticle on “Cop> light m the loilmghth Pi at 
wiite a biiet lettei to the Fotmghth lectifting his nnsstitt. 
meiits It is impoilant to do so especiallt at the piescnt 
moment Theie is now sitting a Copt light Committee which 
IS entertaining some most monstious proposals going tai to 
abolish copj right , and it is needful to do eteit thing winch 
tends to resist these pioposals I am imselt git mg CMdsiicc 
betoie it — hate giten pait and ha\c tet moie to gi\e I hope 
we shall succeed in smashing the scheme, but it will not do to 
let ant eltoit be neglected - 

26 May — I ought to hate wiitten soonei But I hate 

been \eiy shakj I hate had to postpone mam things Among 
other distractions there has been the need foi lectiftnig Ttloi’s 
statement in Mnid [April, 1877], and theie has also been the 
need foi lepbing to ^IcLcllllan’s two ai tides in the to> hughth. 


' the Alc'caiiclei Ham iihu died in 1877 »as the authoi uf seveial 
important telegraphic inventions 
Vmious I’Ki!’ men/s, p 18 
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which I ha\e done in some papeis appended to the last of 
them Yesteida\ I took to the piinteis the last tew pages 
of the SoLioloi>\, all which will he in t\pe this e\ening 

With a view to lemove the impression conveyed in 
Mtiid that in his Ghost theory' he had adopted Mi. Tyloi’s 
view's and had done so without acknowledgment, Spencei 
sent the editoi a few pages loi tlie next niimbei, showing 
that he liad not adopted Mi. Tyloi’s opinions. The 
coiiespondence with Piotessoi Cioom Robeitson, the 
editoi, continued till about the middle of June,^ Spencei ’s 
leplies being sent to Mi Tyloi beloie publication, and Mi 
Tyloi’s to Spencei. In June Spencei wiites: ‘‘My leplj 
to Ml. Tyloi, . . . while I think it completely rebuts his 
chaiges, establishes moie cleaily' than befoie my own 
independence, and bungs out w'lth inci eased distinctness 
the inconsistencies in Mi. Tyloi s statements of his own 
Mews. When toiwaiding this to Mi. Tyloi, the editoi 
expiessed the opinion that Spencei “does in his second 
lejoindei establish his independence, and I shall be veiy 
glad if the contuneisv can be dioppcd To the s.ime 
elteet a lew days latei : “You will let me lepciit my 
opinion th.it in the statement Spencei establishes his 
independence, and I confess I shall be somewhat surprised 
if you can bung decisiee exidenee to the eontiaiy If you 
cannot, I am still of the same opinion I befoie expiessed 
that you can, when theie is no question as to your indepen- 
dence, w'ell atfoid to make .i liank allowance of his." 
Appaiently' this was w'hat Mi Ty'loi did not see his way 
to "My belief, he wiote, “is stiengthened the moie* I 
examine Spencei’s w'litings, that his memoiy quite misleads 
him about whei e he gets his ideas. ’ 

The additional chapteis of the hist volume of the 
^ociolog\ being off his mind only a shoit time befoie the 
end of May, it was a question how to spend to best 
advantage the w'eeks inteieening between then and his 
annual holiday. Having as yet made no plans, a lettei 
from Mis. Smith inviting him to Aidtoinish was welcomed. 
His stay theie tiom the middle of August to the middle of 


' Ift/iit loi July, pp 415 29 
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Septeinbei fullv lealised his expectations as to enjoyment 
and health 


To Mis Smijh 

London, 17 Septembei, 1877 

I ma^ sa> that I think I am stiongei than I ha\e been since 
this time last jeai Thanks in ^leat measuie, and I think 
chiefly, to Aidtoinish and all its pleasuies, indooi and outdoor, 
foi this Again I ha\e to thank \ou foi manj happj days 
in addition to those enjoved in ycais gone b^ Should an\ one 
heieaftei use the mateiials ot a biogiaphical kind which will be 
left behind me, he will piobabh hnd cleai enough eiidence 
that the most ot the happiest da\ s ol ms life ha\ c been spent at 
Aidtoinish And not only m lespect ot pleasuie and health, 
but, as a consequence in lespect of w 01 king powet, I feel 
my indebtedness As with paients it ultimateh becomes the 
chief object of life to leai then childien and put them 
foi wild prospeioush in the woild, so, as an aiithoi’s life 
advances, the almost cNclusive object of anxiety becomes the 
fulfilment of his hteiaiy aims — the leaiing ot the piogeny of 
the biain 

The needful data foi “Political Institutions” not being 
yet leady foi use, he made up his mind to take up the 
division dealing with " Ceiemonial,’ publishing the suc- 
cessive chapteis in the Poiliii^Iifly RetUu>. By the end of 
the yeai aiiangements vveie being made foi then 
simultaneous appeaiance in the United States, Fiance, 
Geimany, Italy, Russia and Hungaiy. When 1877 closed, 
eveiythmg seemed favouiable foi uninteii upted piogiess 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE SECULARIZATION OF MORALS. 

.Taiiiuiry, 1878 — Octohi!i\ 187'^. 

With the new year he made another attempt to keep 
a diary. The entry on January’ i, 1878 , runs : "'Presents.' 
Business. Club. Dined at Huxley’s : Morley, Waller, Mr. 
Smalley.” The entry “ Presents,” referring to the chapter 
so headed in “ Ceremonial Government,” occurs for the first 
eight days, except the 5 th and 6 th, when he was revising. 
Ninth — “Unwell — in bed all morning. Dictated intro- 
ductiijn to ‘Consciousness under Chloroform,’ and memo, 
for Principles of Morality.” Ethics was entered upon just 
now in the fear, as stated in the Autobiography (ii., 314 ), that 
he might never reach it in the ordinary course. 

On the 13 th began what he describes as “about the 
most miserable time that I can recall in my experience.” 

13tli. — Wretched night — pain and no sleep. Indoors all day 
after getting up at 1 . Rather better in evening. Mr. Bruce 
came in the morning and prescribed. 14th. — Wretched night. 
No sleep, but less pain. Indoors all day. No appetite. Sciatica, 
4tc., pretty well gone. 15th. — .-Vnother dreadful night. Only 
sleep was while sitting in a chair by the lire in the middle of the 
night. 16th. — Wretched night. Took chloral. Very weak. In 
bed all day. No sleep. Little better appetite. i7th. — Hor- 
rible night again. Better, however. Down room after break- 
fast. Revised some proofs by hearing them read. Walshe 
came to consult. Appetite better. Lord A. Russell called. 
18th. — Bad night again after taking quinine. Revising proofs 
by hearing read. A little appetite. Temperature still too high, 
lyth. — Another wretched night. Finished proofs. Walshe came 
again. Gave uj') quinine and prescribed bromide of potassium. 
Lewes called. 20th. — Better night. A little work — revising. 
Lewes called to see me. Temperature still too high. 21st. — 


Note. — Autobiography, ii., chaps, liv., Iv., Ivi. 
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Still beltci niyht Re\ising Sf-ni piools ol Chaptti III to 
translators Lewes and Mis Lewes called and spent an hour. 
Tempeiatuie loweung 22nd — ^\'eiy good night Impioved 
geneiallv Letteis and dictating Autobiography Tempeiature 
loweung 23id — Night not so good Temperatuie nearly 
noi mal Appetite fan At 4 30 left Victoria — Bi ighton at 5 30. 
Reached Biistol Hotel without damage Slept fairl) b} aid of 
chloi ic ether 

He remained at Brighton foi over a week, impioving 
daIlJ^ On letuin he plunged at once into social engage- 
ments The social clisti action cine had long been a favourite 
lemedy, and he seemed bent on now giving it a fair trial. 
In the diaiy for Maich one leads : "Called on Mr Glad- 
stone, Sir H. Thompson and Mis. Smith.” “Fancy ball 
at the Huths. Went in plain diess to look on.” “ Gaiety 
Theatie.” " Globe Theatre.” “Xdmnei.” “ Exhibition of 
Old Paintings at Roval Academy " Anothei visit to Brighton. 
A “Papei by Bell at Anthropological on the Gestuie-Lan- 
guage of Deaf Mutes." " Dined with Debus at the Saville 
Club.’’ “ Went to Hemmmg's for billiards.” “ Afternoon 
conceit . . . pupils of Blind School.” It w’as the same 
during April. One day he lunched with the Lew'eses, 
alteiwaids going w’lth them to Hei^chel’s conceit ; another 
day he dined at A. Sellar’s, wheie he met Mr. Grant Duff, 
Smalley, and T. Sellar On the 12 th he wnote a lettei to 
Ml Froude for Ediubmgh Reticw about copyright On the 
i 6 th he gave a dinner at the Club to “ F Haiiison, Morle\, 
Pelly, Busk, Debus, Rulson and Frankland ” Tw’O days 
after he went to Standish, where he staved a week, unw ell 
most of the time. To the Adelphi Theatre on his biith- 
day, to the wedding breakfast of Piofessor Huxley’s eldest 
daughter on 4 th Mav Took Mr Lott to the Ro\al Academy 
on 17 th; and on evening of same day “dined at Spottis- 
w'oode’s and went with them to the R I. to heai Graham 
Bell." Next day he was otf to Pans with Mr Lott, taking 
with him a little work to revise. On 24 th called on Bailli^re, 
the publisher. Next day “ Dined chez Biebant with a paity 
of 16 professors, journalists and deputies, in\ited by Baillieie 
to meet me." Replying to the toast of his health he proposed 
“The Fraternity of the two nations," commenting on the 
great impoitance of cordial relations between France and 
England, 
n 
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By the month of June he had come to the conclusion 
that the inteiest shown in the ai tides on “Ceiemonial 
Government” was not sufficient to justify then continuance 
m the Foitniglitly The concluding chaptei was begun, 
but put aside in favoui of the “ D.ita of Ethics," seveial 
chapteisof which were now lough sketched in Kensington 
Gaidens. Of this he w'lites to Di. Youmans (5 July) : — 

I am quite satisfied with thewoiking out of it, and when 
issued it will he a good piece of woik done, and will, moie- 
oiei, I think, be useful foi the cause at Luge, as showing its 
moial beatings, and as disposing pieth elltctiiallj of all those 
lepiobiton news which the theological paitj continually iittei 
I hope to begin wilting it soon altci m\ letuiii to town in 
the autumn 

The lollowing aie fuithci extiacts liom the diaiy : — 

2nc1 Jiih — Italian Ambassadoi called to sa\ that the 
Roman Veadenw had elected me a mtmbet 5th — To Kew 
to Ilookei b gaiden paiU Dined with Potteis to meet Pi of 
Maish 6th — Ga\e picnic at St Geoigt’s Hill, \Vey budge, to 
foiii Potteis, two Busks, two Haiiisons, two Ciosses, Lewes, 
Piol Maish Tea at Oallands Went oil \ei\ w’ell 14th — 
Cillcd to enquiie of Mis Smith — not likeh to li\e thiough the 
day 16th — Dined with Sii H 'Ihonipson Huxley, Tiollope, 
Loid A Russell, Piinsep, Knowles, Maiks &c 

The death of Mis Smith must lia\e bi ought vividly to 
his mind the shock he had expeiienccd in 1871, w'hen hei 
husband passed away “The consciousness,” he then wiote 
to Mr. Valentine Smith, “that the fiienclly giasp of his hand 
IS one thrit I shall neAei again feel, aheady makes, and will 
continue to mal e, an appieciable dilfeience in my world of 
thought " * 


To W VALLXTixr Smith 

18 July, 1878 

I sympathize deeply in youi feelings and in those of the 
family at large, and I enter the more into your griefs, as Mis 
Smith’s death is a giief to me also By her countless kind- 
nesses, she is associated in my thoughts with my happiest 
days, and the world 1^ the pooiei to me, now that she has 
passed away from it 


' Autobto^aphy, 11 , 229. 
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As you well know, I am not ^{iven to exaggerations ; so 
that I may be understood literalh when I say that in all my 
experience I have known no one so sweet-naturcd, and in all 
ways so admirable, as your mothei. There would be some- 
thing like a justification for the Comtist religion — “ the worship 
of Humanity ” — ^if there were much humanity like hers. 

Leaving town in the last week of July he spent a few 
days 111 Liverpool with Mr. and Mrs. Holt, and then went 
to Inveroian. The weather being too dry for fishing, the 
first eleven days of August were spent in rambling, revising, 
and reading Bain’s Mental and Moial Science. Note the 
boyish satisfaction implied in the concluding remark in the 
diary for each of the next three da\s ; — 

12th. — Fishing. Ruei up. Got two salmon : one of 
20 lbs. weight, one of 12 lbs Thiee other fisheimen caught 
nothing. 13th. — Fishing. -\ flood One guise of S lbs. 
Thiee other fishermen caught nothing. 14th. — Fishing. No 
spoit. Three other fishei men caught nothing 17th. — Reading 
and reusing in the morning Afternoon at 3.30 began fishing. 
Lost four salmon in succession 

He was back in London on the 23rd, at least two weeks 
earlier than he intended. “ My holiday has not been a 
success,” he writes to Dr. Youmans trom Cailisle on his 
way south, sending him also the papei on “ Consciousness 
under Chloroform," being the expeiienccs ol a universiU 
graduate under chloroloim, to which Spencer began dictat- 
ing on 9th January what he calls an intioduction, but which 
was really an appendix or summing up, show mg how those 
experiences "furnished lemaikablc verification ol ceitam 
doctrines set forth in the Principles of Psvcliologv." ' 

On the 3rd September he wiote to Professor Tyndall, 
who w'as in Switzerland : " I send you Irom to-day’s Tunes 
a leading article containing a passage which concerns you 
and w’hich, being considerably to your disadvantage, alike 
as a man of science and as a logician, 1 think you ought to 
rectify.” Taking as its text an .iddi ess by \hi chow on the 
necessity of caution in leceivmg and still more m teaching 


' Mind for October, 1878. Also Popular Science Monthly for 
October. Principles of Psychology, i., 636. 
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to the voung some of the doctiines of modem seieiicc, tin. 
Time% maintained that such pioblems should be lescntd 
toi one wlio \m11 “de\ote himsell to leseatch in silence 
Piofessoi TMidall does not appeal to have responded to 
Spencei’s suggestion , but the article led to letteis in the 
Timc<^ fiom Piot. Rav Lankestei and Mi. Richaid Proctor. 

While cng.aged in putting the lough sketch ol the “ Dat.i 
of Ethics” into shape, he had been tr\ing to peisuadi 
Di. Youmaiis to pun him in i jiioposed sO]Ouin in the 
south ol iMaiiLi. 


To E L Yolmws 

27 Sepiembei ^ 1878 

I intend to t ike \\ ith me a i^ood qiiantit\ of MS to occup\ 
me in leiision It \oii could make up \oiii mind to come 

with me and do a little idlinq in pleas.mt places, I am coii- 
Miiced that \ou will Imd it in the long inn a gieat ecouome ot 
time A.S to not seeing how such things .11 e possible. I hold it 
to he an instance ot the absuicl lanaticism of men like \ouiselt, 
w ho think that the one thing impossible is to let business go, 
and th.it the onh thing possible is to siciifice he.ilth and lite 
to it 

30 Oilobti — M\ going abioad will \ei\ much be determined 
b\ \oui answei P'or once in >oui life lesohe to take a 

little leisuie and lelavition You have not so \er> great .1 
length of life left that sou c.ui with wisdom put it oft You 
should lemembei th.it "^ou ha\e not onh got to do >oui w'oik, 
but \ou h.ue got to h\e , .ind, c\ci since I ha\e known jou, you 
ha\e been thinking onh of the woik and neier of the Ining 
I hope sou will be able to .mange loi joui sister to come 
with ion 

A lew weeks beioic sUiting foi the south of France, 
he had to mouin the loss of his oldest intimate literaiy 
friend — Mr. G H. Lewes — to whose burial he went on 
December 4 th This (like the funeral of Mr Octavius 
Smith in 1871 ) w’as one of the few instances m which 
he made an exception to his usual practice of avoiding 
funeials.^ 

Spencer and Dr. Youmans left London a few days 
before Christmas. Their time on the Riviera was divided 


’ Autobiography, u , 318 
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beh\een Hjeieb, Canneb, Nice, Cimiez, and Mentone. 
Mentone “is a chaiming place, fai preferable to any of the 
otheis along the Riviera. . . . The multiplicit} of beautiful 
walks IS almost incomprehensible — how so much can be 
put in SD small a space. The place, houevei, like nearly all 
the others in that legion (I except Cimiez), is decidedly 
relaxing.” From Mentone exclusions ueie made to 
Ventimiglia, Bordigheia, San Remo, Monaco and Monte 
Carlo. Heie are some of the entiies fiom the diaiv : — 

9 Janiiai\, 1879 — Rained ,it night and all da\ Veil cold 
— could not keep uaini with liie in loom night and daj 
Keiising Indoois .ill da\ One di\ — Exclusion up one ot 
the lalleis, Younians on an .iss, I walking Next da\ — Long 
walk with Oscai Blow ning and Youmans Anothei da\ — Wet 
night' and laiii} dai .V good dt il of iciising, \ei\ little 
walking Returned Loid Acton’s call Feb 11th — P unshed all 
lU) leiibing 14th — Wet moining Reading Siclgw ick Found 
that Loid Acton had called with Sig Minghetti Returned 
big Minghetti’s call — out 15th — ^Went to station 10 40 Loid 
Acton biought Sig Minghetti and M Laialht to the station to 
iiitioducc, justbefoic I staitcd Lcltat 11 Dined at Maiseilles 
about SIX Tiaielled in the Wagon hi Got \ei\ little sleep 
16th — Reached Pans at 10, not much the w oise ^ oumans 
exhausted 17th — Called on Baillieie and aiianged about the 
tianslation of Etliia and letiansl.ition ot LdtHiilion Lett Pans 
at 1 20 Got home at 11 30 * 

Hitheito he Iiad escaped the attentions of Vamh batr, 
but on 30 Apiil he wiote “You will laugh at Vamty 
Fair which I send you, and in which I am gibbeted this 
week. The biogiaphical sketch is about as absuid as the 
portiait.” 

While coriecting pioots ot the last chapteis ot the 
“ Data of Ethics ” he spent a few days at Wilton The 
diaiy luns ; — 

9th June — Got to Wilton at 5 Coidially leeeiied by Lord 
and Lady Pembroke Guests Hon S Littleton, Mr Wheatlej. 
10th — Revising proofs Walking Afteinoon placed lawn 


' 1 01 All .scLOunt ol the joiune> to and sojoiiui in the south of 1 lance 
fioiu his companion’s point of vie«,the leader is lefeiied to Ui Youmans’s 
racy letteis to members of his family, punted in hdwatd Livingston 
1 unmans, pp 350 61 
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tennis Dio\e with Lailj Pembioke and hei sistei Loid 
and Lady Vesej aiii\ed, and Mi Val Prmsep 11th — Bad 
moining lounged and talked Atteinoon took a long walk 
alone to esc.ipe talking Ladj Lothian, sistei o£ Lad\ Pern 
bioke, aimed — a disciple of mine 12th — Bad day Lounging 
and talking Afternoon walked and pla^ed lawn tennis Mi 
and Lad} Constance Law lej , a disciple of mine, came 


To E L Youmans. 

20 June, 1879 

The “ Data of Ethics ’ was issued on Tuesday 
If }ou could cultnate a mote de\il ma} care” attitude 
of mind, it would be a \ei\ good thing foi }ou, and would 
eventuall} conduce to doing a gieit deal moie Now that 
I am not with lou and cannot pi i\ the bull} o\ei }ou dail}, 
I see }ou aie 1 elapsing into }oui old inalpi actices How 

evei, it IS no use sa}mg an} thing 


Di Youraans intended to wiite an intioduction to the 
Amciican edition of the “Data of Ethics/ so as to “give 
a pietext to cop}iighting it, and at all events maik it as a 
kind of authoii/ed edition that could not be fully lepio- 
diiced. . 1 have woiked upon the mattei, though the lesult 

will not answei.” The pioposed intioduction was aftei- 
waids amplified and altered, and appealed as an aiticle in 
the Xoitfi Auuncan RtiitA foi August At home the book 
was welcomed with many piivate expiessions of appioval. 


Fkom Willi vm F H Li cky 

20 June, 1879 

I am glad to gathei fiom }oui piospectus that }ou mean 
in the ensuing paits to deal with the difteient gioups 01 
classes of viitues sepaiatel} desciibing no doubt, then genesis, 
then lelations to one .mother then limitations and then 
pioportionate value Most books on moial philosophy seem 
to me almost woithless because the} do not deal suthcientl} in 
the conciete, do not divide 01 distinguish the ditteient kinds 
of moial .iction and show how ficejuenti} the} conflict with one 
auothci, and how tiains ol cncumstances which tostci one 
class of vntues will often incvitabl} depiess anothei I 

think a gie.it de.il h.is still to be vviittcn on the lih.ition of 
moral qualities, on the histoiy of moial t}pes — the piopoilionate 
value w'hich difteient qualities beai in the ideals ot difteient 
ages 
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From Mrs Ljwls 

27 June, 1879 

I lejoice not in the cause, but in the fact of joui haMiig 
biokeii the contemplated oidei of >0111 senes foi the sake 
of seeming this portion ot joui Ethics, and if I did not 
believe it to be an impei tinence to tell an authoi what one 
would wish him to do, I should saj a little moie of the value 
that many would attach to a continuation of this weft as 
something moie needed than even the completion of the 
Sociological poition Of couise, as jou predict, you will be 
paitly inisundei stood and misiepiesented That is destiny 
unshunnable All one niust caie about is that some giains of 
collective knowledge 01 useful stimulus will be heie and theie 
swallowed and digested 

I have an evil pleisiue 111 obseiving that you have as good 
a ciop of little mispiints as I should have left myself 

From im Evri 01 Dlkby 

30 Jinn,, 1879 

Loid Deiby is glad to have the oppoitunity of evptess 
mg to Ml Spencei peisonally his sense ot the intellectual 
obligation undei which he lies to a wiitei whose thoughts 
he has foi many yeais endcavouicd to undci stand and follow^ 
It IS ncithei his wish noi liis light to p.iy comphnicnts but 
he may be allowed to icknow ledge a debt 

From Alfrld R Wvllvci 

2 July, 1879 

I must expiess my adniii ition ot the complete w iv in which 
you have developed the I / it<, iitilin o oi Ethics On th it aspect 
of the cjuestion I agiec with \ou uiihesitat^^igly thiougliout 
But 1 iioiibt if evolution alone even is you have exhibited its 
fiction, can account toi the development of the idvanced and 
enthusiastic alli uibui that not onlv exists now, but appaiently 
has always existed uiiong men It on this point I doubt, 

on another point I teel ceitaiii, and that is, not even yoiii 
beautiful system of ethical science can act as a ‘ conti oi- 
ling agency ” 01 in any way ' till up the gap lett by the 
disappeaiance ot the code ot supeinatuial ethics ’ 

French appieciatioii of Spencei’s wiitings did not 
always take a form so agieeablc as that desciibed in the 
Aitiobiogiaphy (11 326 ). A leactionaiy membei of the 

Chambei of Deputies had invmked Spencei s opinion against 
one of the two “Lois Fciiy” — the one excluding fiom the 
supciioi council of public instiuchon the 1 epi esentatives 
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of the cleigy. Speiicei mentions this in a lettei to Dr 
Youmans (July 26) 

If you happen to see the Times oi the 24th (I think it was) 
you will see, in the lettei at the Pans coi 1 espoudent, indication 
of the tact that, in the Chambei ot Deputies, the cleiical paity 
have been trj mg to support then inew s by quotations from one 
of my books, and that I hate had to wiite to Alglaie a letter, 
which he has published [Rezue Sctenhfique for July], collecting 
then misapprehension The Times conespondent iighth le 
marks, howeter, that I am clearlj opposed to that part of the 
“ Ferry” bill which negatnes pin ate initiation of teaching 

Duiing August and the gi eater pait of Septembei he was 
on holiday — at Inveioian, Aidtornish, Laidlaw'stiel, and 
Russland. At Laidknvstiel he hid a gieat deal of discus- 
sion. “As both Loid and Ladv Rea\ aic \li\ stimulating 
companions I did an amount of talk which o\er-tiicd im 
brain.” 

To Miss Florv Smhh 

Lulliwsiill, 9 Seplembei, 1879 
There had been a gicat cleaiance hcie the day beloie ni> 
airual — chiefl} of Fiench fiiends , and thcic lem lined onh Mi 
Rollo Russell, the second ot the late Fail’s sons On Siindaj 
two local not.ibilities came — two of the Cecils, Loid Arthui 
and Loid Lionel — who Inne taken to sheep tanning , one ot 
them h.uing maiiicd the daughtei of a \oithumbeiland taimei 
undei whom the\ studied tanning lhe\ aic \ei> pleasant 
and intelligent, and suiiendci themsehes completel\ to their 
caieers Since then depaituie \esteidaj, 1 hace been the sole 
guest, and h,i\e had a dieadful amount of talking to do 

And now let me sa\ how much I ha\c cnJO^ed mj staj at 
Ardtornish — moie happy da}s added to the countless happy 
dajs of past >ears When I look back on mj life, I feel that 
the part of it which I would willmglj lue o\er again, is the 
pait made up of in> inanj cisits to jour Highland home 

Piaj accept, and gne to joui bi other, m\ thanks for un- 
ceasing kind attentions 

On his letuin to town what remained of September and 
the w’liole of Octobei wcie occupied mainlj with giving 
the final touches to “Ceieinonial Institutions” (the name 
he had substituted foi “Ceiemonial Government"), in 
aiianging his memoianda foi the next diiision of the 
Sociology, and in wilting the hist chaptei ot “Political 
Institutions." 
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To E L YOUMANtS 

1 Octobei, 1879. 

I have already seen the jV«/jo«’s review [of the “Data of 
Ethics ”] It IS not much amiss sav^e m being rather too 
jaunty in its stjle 

The other reviews hav'e been quite satisfactorj — the one m 
the Pall Mall Gazette and the one in the Academy being, like 
that in the Athenaum, caieful anal 3 ses I teel alike surprised 
and gratified at this new turn reviewers are taking, m occup}ing 
the space not so much in gn ing then ow n opinions as in giv mg 
the author’s Bain’s review in Mind is just issued, and is 
extremely satisfactoiv It, loo, is essentially analytical, with 
a small amount of ciiticism expiessing no dissent of an impoi- 
tant kind , and, coming as it does from .111 adheieiit of the old 
iitilitaiian view, and fiom one who has familial i/ed liiinsclt so 
completely with the whole held ot Ethics, with all its coii- 
tiovcisies, it IS entneh what I could wish He leallv, I think, 
behaves veiy well considering that I have on so manv occasions 
been lathei unspaiing in mv ciiticisms of him 


6 Octobei — I have just leccivcd <i volume .ittacking me, 
entitled “On Mi Spencei s Foimiila ot Evolution" You may 
judge the charactei of it tiom in\ acknowledgment sent to the 
author, which was as lollows — “ Mi Spencci is obliged to Mi 
Guthiie foi the copv of his vvoik Mr Spencer is not obliged 
to Ml Guthiie foi his elaboiate misieiviesent,ilioiis " 


8 Octobii — Yoiii lettei ot the 26th has just itachcd me, and 
in the couise ot two 01 thiec houis atteivvaids the copv ot the 
N'oilli Ameiittin i?<.wca Manv thanks for both I am gl.id voii 
have made use of the notice which you pioposecl to afii\ to the 
Ameiican edition ot the " Data oi Ethics ” On the whole it is 
more appiopriate, and will he of much gieatei service wheie 

it IS 

It IS capitally done, I think. The taking as a text 
of the initial sentence of the “Data of Ethics’’ — the lelations 
between the part and the whole — is very happv, and is especi 
ally hue m its 1 elation to the Synthetic Philosophy I was glad 
also that you dvv'elt upon the great peiveision of opinion that 
has lesulted from the stiange, almost univeisal, tendency to 
take the negative part ot Fust Piiiutphs as the characteristic 
part , Ignoring the positive essential pait constituting the theoiy 
of evolution It is a wondertul illustration of human peiveisity 
One nev er gets ov ei the tendency to suppose that if things vv ere 
cleaily put befoie peojile, they will somehow 01 othci see 
them, but one cvei gets lepeated jviools that no mattei how 
conclusive the deinoiistiation, no ni.ittci how abundant the 
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illustiations, they will persist in some absuicl misapprehen- 
sion 01 other ’ 

10 Ottobci — I enclose >oii something to astonish jou 
Imagine in> name being iecei\ecl with eheeis at a Chuich 
Congress ' Aftei such a sign of the times as this, what may we 
not expect’ The fact nia\ sei\e you upon occasion to thiow^ 
at the heads of youi theologians m the United States 

The eiiclosuie was a lepoit, in the limes of October lo, 
of a meeting of the Chuich Congiess at Swansea, at w’hich 
a papei was lead on "Religious Benefits fiom Recent 
Science and Reseaich In the discussion that followed, 
the Rev. Piotessoi Watkins, ot bl Augu-tine’s College, 
Cantcibun, speaking ot the E\olution theon, said that “ he 
felt sure that when the hi-.toiy ot this ccntuiy came to be 
written fiom the standpoint of the futuic, the name of 
Herbert Spcncei would be found in the \ciy hist rank 
among English speakcis and Ihinkeis (Cheers). In ultimate 
principles he diltcicd fiom bptncci loio coilo, but he was 
theiefoie the moie anxious to acknowledge the greatness of 
his woik and the philosophical spiiit in which it had been 
conducted \nothei cltigyman of the Chuich of England 
— the Piincipal of bt Aidan s College, Birkenhead, sent him 
an Inauguial Addiess. “It will show you how gieatly I 
\alue youi woiks on E\oIution and how deeply I am in- 
debted to you in m\ studies on sociological subjects . . . 
I am not a solitaiy instance ot belief in L\olution among 
my coitfuus in the ministiy ” hiom Xonconfoimists came 
similai pi oofs of an open-mindedness, the absence of which 
among the cleigy bpencei was too leady to assume. 

From E L Yoewaxs 

29 Oclobct, 1879 

Thanks foi the slip fiom the limes which did astonish 
me Theie was an Ameiican Chuich Congicss in session 
in Alban\, and Appleton s countiy paison, Mi Wylde, was 
secietaiy ot it Mi W H Appleton posted the slip to him as 
soon as it came, and it was passed aiouiid and pioduced a great 


' About this constant complaint of misunderstanding or misrepresen 
tation a critic remarked " Whether that is a just rep’oach to his critics 
or to himself, as being the author of a system so liable to be misunder- 
stood, may well be considered ’ 
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deal of gratification. Rev. Mr. Wylde said on his return, “ We 
are coming over to you just as fast as we can get there.” 

What you said about the anti-military movement* inteiested 
me much. I have thought a good deal about it. But will it 
really be worth while for you to move in the matter ? Will 
not the burden of such a thing fall very much on yourself, and 
have you an ounce to spare from your legitimate work, which in 
the long run must tell more widely and powerfully upon public 
sentiment than any organised agitation could do. 


' In a postcript to letter of October 10, quoted in Autobiography, ii., 
329-30, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

EGYPT AND AMERICA 
(November, 1879 — Decembei , 1882 ) 

Hitherto Spencei’s faithest journeys abroad had been 
the visits to Italy in i868, and to the south of Fiance in 1878. 
His fuends 111 the United States had foi yeais been piessing 
him to come to America, but, while continuing to heat 
it as a piobable event, he had fiom time to time put it off 
on one pretext 01 another. And now, towards the end 
of 1879, he suddenlj made up his mind to go — not to 
America, but to Egjpt. This step would, he felt suie, 
astonish his fiiend in New Yoik. 

To E L Yolmvns 

5 Xoveinbei, 1879 

You will be staitled b^ the intelligence that in afewdajs 
lienee I staitfoi Eg>pt — ha\ing agieed to lom a paitj up the 
Nile The intention is to be awaA toi foiii months , so that it 
will piobablj be the beginning of Mai eh before I come baek 
I hesitated some da\s bee.iuse, not being able to ttike an 
amaniiensib, in\ woik will be letaided , toi I ha\e no MS 
leadA for leMsion as I had last wmtei Howeiei, 1 ha\c 
decided that I must leieit to piimitnc piaclices .ind be my 
own amanuensis while on the Nile , wheie, as I heai, theie 
IS plent\ ot leisiue 

Ihe lolume of " Ceremonial Institutions ' will be out of my 
hands before I go next Tuesdaj 

PS — I enclose jou an inauguial address of Caldeiwood, 
Piofessor of Moial Philosoph) at Edinbuigh It is a piece of 
pool fumbling But it is a good sign of the times 

The following aie e.xtiaets from the diaij — 

30th October — W'ent to see Kate Potter about going to 
Egjpt 31st — Decided to go to Egjpt 6th Novembei — 


Note. — Autobiography, n , ehaps. Ivn , Ivin , hx , lx., Ixi., Ixn. 
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Letter liom Mis Pottei ptupobiiig that Maigaict should go 
with me to Egypt Called on W Cupps (Maigaret’s 

brother-m-law) to see whethei he thought Mis Giundj would 
liown He pooh-poohed m\ qualms 9th — Finished ie\ismg 
proofs of “Ceiemonial Institutions ” Geoige Holme and his son 
Chailes called and lunched with me Went to sa\ good 

bje to Huxle\, Mrs Lewes Busks Called at Meinertz 

hageiis 10th — Final pi epaiations Seeing last 1 eiise 14th — 
Got to Bologna 15th — Stalled at 9 sightseeing Saw San 

Petionio and San Domimco , the I’nueisitj and tiie galler\ 
des Beaux Aits loth, Siindai — ^Went up the great tower ol 
Bologna Saw moie chinches 20th — Viined at Alexindiia 
Took guide and went with Miigaiel lound ba/aai Siw the 
lemaimng obelisk eased tor Joulne^ to Ameiiea 21st — \iiived 
at Cairo After dejeuiiei saw howling deriish worship Saw 
mosques of Sultan Hassan and Muhammad Ah Tomb of 
kings and eemeteiy 26th — Started with palt^ to the P\ramtds 
Did not ascend, but pei ambulated all of them Examined 
\aiious tombs Much impiessed Da^ to be lemembered 
27th — Arranging memo toi chapter on Pohtual Oigani/a 
tion^’ In afternoon walked with Mi Barnett to old Cano 
Back on donkeys 2Sth — Went to dineing dei\ishes and to 
aneient mosque salon 29th — Went with 0111 paitv to decide on 
boat Fixed on the ‘ Hedwig” 30th — Saw two mosques bj 
peimission , also Arab Unneisit\ (') and ba^uiis Dnembtf 
— Moonlight ride with pnt\ on donktis to see the tombs 
of the caliphs [Maiiette Be\ was lead ind le-iead during 
a Msit to Helouan fiom the sth to the 9th] 6th — Wan 
deied o\er adjacent descit Stuiek b\ miiks ot denu 

elation Recent stoims and gieat toiients 12th — Staited 

about 11 13th — Siw the step peiainiel the tomb of Fih and 

the Seiapeum 22nd — Bem-Hassin /<t on lUtk at ni^hl 

23id — Good sailing dae Reached \ssiout at iboiit 4 m the 
moining Sailing all night that I mi;,!!! eiteh the tiain and 
letuin 24th — Bade good b\e to Bainetts anel Potteis and lett 
at 8 for Cairo At 10 15 three caiiiiges tlnown off the lails 
bj a buffalo Staited again at 12 15 [This sudden lesohe 
to return home, of which no mention is micle in the Autobio 
gtaphy^ was due to his liaMiig fallen into a state ot health such 
as that described in the Autobiograph\, in which fancies, 
attei wards seen to be morbid took possession ot me After 
seeing Dr Grant and two daxs’ rest at Cairo, the morbid 
tancies \anished ] Decided to rejoin m\ fiiends 28th — 
Staited at 8 Got to Assiout at 7 Mi Miles gone Taken on 
board the “Vision’ b> Mr Dan ell 29th — ^Telegraphed to 
^Ii Barnett that I am coming Blew a gale could not lea\e 
oui moorings [Left on 30th, doing toitx miles that da\, and 
twenty the last day of the year In the diary for 1880, across 
the fust fi\e days one leads ] Not haxmg my new diary with 
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me, could not till up these da\s, duiim> which I was ti.uel 
ling on towaids Ln\oi with Mi D.uiell and Mi Wioughton 
6 //r Jiiminn — Viiiied at Lu\oi at 2 o’clock Got on boaid 
the "Hedwig' Fiiends absent Went to the temple of 
Kainak and spent the afternoon theie 8th — S.iw the temple 
of Esneh 9th — Saw the temple of Edfoii 11th — Assouan 
Went to see the semi-detached obelisk 1 3th — Got to Philte 
Sceneij aiound \en hne Interesting da^ 14th — Spent day 
at PhiliE and adjacant shoies Disappointed with lemains, but 
not with the scenei^ 16th — Evcuisioti to Assouan and island 
of Elephantine None but small donke\s which I would not 
iide, disliking to oieita\ them Walked thiough deseit both 
wavs 17th — Fiiends btiitcd tot second cataiact and I went 
on boaid Cooks steamei Found theie Piotcssoi Sajee 20th 
— -kcioss dcseit to Vbsouan paitK iiding p irtl^ walking 
21st — To Lu\oi Went to see K un ik b\ moonlight 23id — 
E\cuision to A.b\dos, \ei\ instinctive, w ith Protcssoi Sajee as 
ciceione [On the 2sth he w is it Cano whcic he sta^ed till 
28th when he went to klcxandii i, emhm king on 29th foi Venice, 
winch was icached on 4th Icbiuaiv ] 3th — Along vaiious 
small canals, <ind saw sundiv chuichcs and the \ccademia Up 
the Campanile ol St Maik ind gondola lound the Giudecca 
in atteinoon 6th — Saw Chicsa delh Salute, St Gioigio Mag- 
gioie the Visenal the noith shoie ol Venice, the Doges’ 
Palace, and into St Mai k again 7th — Got to Milan Glanced 
into Duomo and walked about admit ing the town 8th, 
Sundav — Heaid pait of mass in Cathedi tl Galleiy of the 
Bieia Evploied town Evening at La Scala 9th — Went 
to the gallen ot paintings at the Biera Went again to 
admit e the cathcdi d 10th — Reached Pans 11th — Called 
on Baillieie, saw Ribot and Maiion 12th — Got to London 
Heaitil) glad — moie pleasuie than m anything that occuried 
during m^ tout 


His expel icnces he thus sums up: “At my age I feel 
more and moie that the game is not woith the candle.” 
“Howevei, I have gathered some valuable information 
and gained some valuable impiessions.” One of these 
impiessions he desciibes with genuine and deep feeling 
in the Aiitobiogi aphy (ii., 342). The mateiials he had taken 
with him, intending to write some chapters of “Political 
Institutions” on the Nile, were bi ought back unused. He 
was theiefore anxious to go on with this at once, but 
hesitated in view of the need for adding to the Psychology 
a new Part — on “ Congruities.” 
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To E L Yolmans 

23 Febiiiai\, 1880 

While I have been ,i\Aa\ in Eg3pt mj altaiis haAe been 
going on s\\ initninglj 

I am just now in an undecided state whethei forthwith to 
go on with “ Political Institutions,” 01 Avhether to add a new 
diMsion to the Piincipla of PsycJiolog\ * Possiblj I ma}' 
hrst write some two 01 thiee chapteis of " Political Institutions ” 
which I haie piettA well thought out, and which ma^ suffei 
bj delaj, and then tuin to this addition to Psychology 

Di Youmans was decidedly of opinion that the Ps\cIiology 
should be attended to lust “The lepetition and conceit of 
attack at this point with no leply aic constiued as a victoiy 
of ciiticisin. So that just now it seems inoie impoitant to 
stiengthen the discussion than extend it A leply at this 
time, and bunging out the congiiiitics you oiiginally thought 
of, would be veiy telling This adMce was not followed, 
piobably foi the leason giien abo\e that his mind was 
alieady occupied by the ideas to be set toith in “ Political 
Institutions," the eailiei chapteis ol wdiich weie wiitten 
dui ing the excitement ot a geiiei al election 

1 o Eow AKD Lot 1 

8 Ip! If 1S80 

Let us shake hands o\ei this immense political change 
I expect jou aie e\en moic siiipiised thin I liaie been, judging 
fiom the discouiagement jouweie undei when jouweiewith 
me I suspect we ha\e none of us sulhcienth apjiieciated the 
gieat effect of late jeais pioduced in diioicmg jiioMiicial 
opinion fiom London ojiinion b\ the giowth of the piOAincial 
daily pi ess The lesult ot this has been that wheieas in past 
times the pio\mcial towns took then tone fiom London dail) 
papeis, now thej in large measure take then tone fiom their 
owm daily papeis 

The chaptei s he w as wnting and the political situation 
were piobably responsible foi his again laising the question 
of the feeling towards Ameiica at the time ot the Cnil Wai.* 
Dr. Youmans would fain haAC shelved the matter altogethei, 
but, feaiing that Spencei would not agiee to that, he pleaded 


' Foi the omitted poition of the lettei see Autobtography^ u , 362 
’ Sup>a, chap xn , p 145 
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for pobtponemL'iit. “ Thcic would ceit. mil) hr less objLLtion 
to its publication now' than formerly. But there are special 
leasons whv it should not appear now. The public are 
occupied with vou now in another i elation, and it would 
be inexpedient to divide, or divert, attention. I send you 
some papcis illustrative ot the low' at Yale College.” The 
"low" had arisen out oi the use of the S/m/y of Sociology 
as a text-hook by Professor Sumnei ; President Portei 
objecting to the use, in a college “ intimatelv associated in 
its liistoiy and Lonstitutioii with the Chiistiaii leligion,” ol 
a book the tone ol which was ealculated to dimmish 
lespect tor Chiistianity. When the excitement had died 
down, the lettei was sent to Dr. Youmans “with the com- 
mission to give the rubuue the alternative ot eithei publish- 
ing it entire or not at all." It appeared in lull m the Tribune 
of June 28, 1880, accompanied by a dissident leading article, 
in which it w’as said : — 

".\nv lettei which Mi Heibeit Spentei addi esses to the 
Aiiieiican people will be itad with respect and interest . 
There is less misconception ot the facts, on this side of the 
watei, than Mi Spencei imamnes Mr Spencer’s citations 

retei to a tune so long befoie the actual outhieak ot war that 
they cannot be considcied ot great \aliie Perhaps we can 
best leal n the state of English sentiment in 1861 by consulting 
an English statesman who knows his countrymen much bettei 
than we do, and bettei than even Mi Heibert Spencer.” 
i^^uoting fiom Ml Bright’s speeches the Tnbune goes on to 
sa\ “It IS interesting to lemark how diffeiently the hasty 
lecogiiition ot confedciate belligerency struck Mi. Spencer, 
and Ml Bright. If Americans were becoming irritable 

towaid Gieat Britain, Mi Biight could not help admitting 
that man) things had been said and done in England to justify 
the feeling — eien to make England corchally hated. That is 
now a thing of the past ; but if our English friends will discuss 
it they must hear the truth ” 

Ot the reception ot the letter Dr. Youmans wntes 

(3 July) 

It does not seem to ha\e made any public impression. . . . 

I ha\e seen seieial of your old and staunch friends, w'ho 
expressed emphatic regret at its appearance. The strain of 
comment being as follow's : “ The first weak thing with 
which Spencer’s name has publiclv been associated ” ; and 
“So Spencer is beaten for the hrst time” ; “A bad introduc- 
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tion foi Speiicei’s foi thcomiiig Politic il Discussion , ‘Happily 
it has fallen so dead it cannot do much mischief ” I have 
simply leplied that it was an honest piece of woik that Spencei 
thought impoitant and wished published, and it is theiefoie 
best that it should be punted He will caie little how it is 
received 


As foi Anglo-Ameiican copyiiglit, it was becoming a 
ciying necessity. 


To E L YoLitws 

27 Apul, 1880 

I 1 egret that the copj light question stands in so little 
hopetul a position , toi I quite agiee with jou that in the 
absence of populai opinion in faioui of a change, theic is 
little chance ot making an effectual one I legiet to heai 
that Matthew Arnolds absurd aiticle is doing mischief with 
\ou It did not occiii to me that anj one would pay much 
attention to it I will glance at it and see whethei it ma> 
not be ettectuallv dealt with in a shoit space, and ma\, in 
such case, possiblj sai something about it 

6 Oilobci — Knowles tells me tha* >oui lepresentatiie 01 ei 
heie, Lowell, has diawn up a loim of lieati, the basis of which 
is gnyig copMight to authois it the woiks aie lepioduccd 111 
the United States — such icjnodiiclioii .dlowing ot the ti ins- 
niission of bteieot>pc plates This seems to be all that is 
wanted, if the details aie not such as to hindei the woiking 
of it 

In July, 1881, Di. Youinans was hopeliil of the lesult , 
but attei a \isit to Washington in Decembei, along with 
Mi Appleton and Mi Haipei, he wiote in a tone of deep 
despondencN. Tlic visit “amounted to nothing, and I w<is 
faiil) ashamed of the whole tiaiisaction. ’ 

To E L Yoimws 

10 J initial'll^ 1882 

Youi .iccoimts ot cop\ light iicgoci.itioiis .iiid of the con- 
dition ot the publishing business aie ccit.iiiiK \ci\ uii'-atis- 
laetoi^ 

I wish >0111 Aniciic.iii public could be made to tcel the 
uttei Mcioiisness ot the pica commonlj put in in defence of 
yoiii piiatical system — that it is essential toi ^oiii institutions 
th.it the people should ha\e access to knowledge, iiniestiained 
h) icg.ud foi the aiithoi’s claims The tiiitli which, instead 

14 
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of thib, bhoulcl be impiesbccl upon them, but which I feai 
nothinc; will make them iecoi»ni/e, is that iiee institutions can 
exist and woik well onh in \uIul ot m ill penadmg equil) 
The coeiei\L toim ot goeeimnent itstll imphmt, an o^c^-lldmt; 
oi men’s lights, is cipable ot manit lining i tolei.ibl} stable 
bocial btatc among citi/ens whose legnd foi one anolhei’b 
lights lb eoinpai.itneh smxll toicc does whit eonscienee fails 
to do But in piopoition is a goieinnient beeomeb non 
eoeiene and ib the eoiieomitint ot .i soei il sestem based upon 
eoiitiaet and the woiking togethei undei loluntiij eo-opei.ition, 
things ean go well onh in piopoition is eitizeiib ha\e bueh 
natuies is pioinpt them to lespeet one .inothei’b elainis 

Alieadi the well woikm^ ot \oin institutions ib peituibed 
111 <ill kiiidb ot wa\b b\ dishonesti A.n\ meie ise ot clibhonestj 
will eientualh m some wa\ oi othei e luse then collapse, 
then onh bahation is met ease ot honeste Hence, so fai tioin 
its being ncedlul as 1,0111 people illegc that the necessity is 
dittubion ot knowledge at the expense e\en of honesh, it is 
contiaiiwise needtul tint theie should be i diltusion of honesh, 
e\en should theit be some eoiisecpient impediment to the 
spiead ot knowledge It is I suppose hopeless to tn to make 
them see this 


To letuin to the spiing and eaih summei of 1880. 
Mention is made in the diai\ of meeting M. Renan and 
Ml Robei t Blow ning at dinnei at Mib Leeky’s, of being at 
PiofesbOi Huxley’s lectiiie on "The Coming of Age of the 
Origin of Specu', , ' of meeting M. Vambeiy at Mrs. Huxley’s, 
and Ml. Gladstone and a "distinguished party" at Lady 
Rea\ b Of woik on which he was engaged he mentions a 
reply to Mr Guthiie, a postsciipt to the Study of Sociology^ 
and a piefaee and appendix to the fointh edition of Fmt 
PiiiicipUi He was also m coiiespondence with Mi 
William De Moigan, who was anno\ed that m the Study 
of Soiiolog\ his fathei had been chaiged with “ 1 ecklessness 
of misiepiesentation To a\oid giving offence Spencei 
of'eie 1 to modify the passage in the International Scientific 
Senes edition and to suppiess it in the libraiy edition. 
All De Alorgan pitfeiied, howe\er, that the passage should 
be left as it was, Spencei adding his icasons foi the 
charge. ® 


* Library edition, p 398 

* Study of Sociology (1 S.S edition, p 412 , library edition, p. 426). 
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To E L Youmans. 

8 July, 1880. 

Gi.int Allen is busy with the aitide “The W.ijs of Ortho- 
dox Ciitics ” The mateiials foi it, which I ha\e fur- 
nished foi linn, aie abundantly stioiif*, and will, if lightly put 
togethei, toim a ^ely telling lesponse to then attacks 
I shall piobably send you, 111 a tew days, ptoof ot a poition of 
the Appendix to Fusl PuiuiplL\ in which I am making a 
lejomdei to Tait and Kitkman in lespect to a ciiticism on 
the foimula of Eiohition It will, I think, pio\e somewhat 
amusing 

Yesteiday, in puisuaiice ot an .ippointmcnt m ide with him, 
I had an inteisiew with Loid Dcib\ toi the puipo^cot enlisting 
his sympathies 111 faioui ot a piolcssoisinp ot bociolog\ which 
I want to get estabhslud at Lweipool rhc> aie about to toim 
at Lneipool <i college, and ha\c laised some £70,000 Loid 
Delb^ has subsciibed £10,000 to loimd one ot the chins, and 
until I saw him I w.is uiiawaie that he had decided what the 
piofessoiship should be It seems, howecei, that he has settled 
that it IS to ha\e a chan foi Xatinal Histoi\, so that my hope 
that he would at m^ instigation establish a chan ot Sociology 
IS balked 

Just now 1 am w iiling the additional pait ot the 
piomised some ^eals <igo undei the title “ Congiuities, and 
liope I may get thiough it betoic 1 lea\e town So long .1 time 
has passed since the subiect was out ot nn hands th.it I teel 
soinewh.it slow in ni\ thought on .eluining to it, .iiid .im 
peiplexed how to piesent the lo.iding tacts in adeejuateh small 
compass, and at the s.inie time in a suliiciently cleai wa\ 

16 Juh — I lecened a d.i\ 01 two ago .1 woik on Piotection 
and Fiee Tiade tiom .1 Sp.ini.iid .it B.ucelon.i, in which he l.i\s 
m\ canons books undei contiibution .ind especi.illy the geneial 
ide.is ot the social oig.inisni, b\ wac ot siippoiting the piotec- 
tionists’ doctiine ' 

A ciuious incident, .ind one ot considei.ible impoitance to 
me, occuiied a few d,iys.igo You icmcmbei niy old .intago- 
nist, Moulton, and 0111 tiemcndoiis light I do not know 
it I c\ei told you th.it not long .ittci, he m.ide, .is I pei- 
cenecl by the signs, i.uious cnclc.icouis to est.ibhsh tiiendly 
lelations, .ind .ittei a tunc, b\ toice ot getting to meet me at 
dinnei p.uties, succeeded in doing so, .ind e\ei since then he 
h.is been ceiy cnil 

The “cuiious incident" had lefeience to intoimation 
fiom Ml. Moulton be.iring on the Nebulai Hvpothesis.‘ 


‘ Infra chap wvi 
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Reports even more absmd than usual were going the 
round of the Pi ess, both at home and in America. One 
was to the effect that he was about to marry an American 
heiress, \\hom he was said to have met at Cairo. Another 
that he was about to “make the tour of the world by the 
United States and Japan icute He will devote two yeais 
to it, take ‘sociological observations’ at the moie important 
points, and be accompanied by one or two scientific fi lends 
and one of his seci etai les.” 

To E L Yot,mv\s 

8 Septembet^ 1880 

How the taKe statement has originated I have not the 
leniotest idea ComnionK, toi these gossiping paragraphs, 
absuid as the\ mosth are, I can discein some origin , but in 
this case I know of none whateiei Xothing that I have said 
or done, so fai as I know, gives the slightest foundation foi the 
statement 

I had a call fiom Mi Savage the Boston minister, the othei 
da\ He seems to he an intelligent and hroad minded man 

6 Oitobci — I <1111 just about to commeiiLe .i leplv to the 
uitiusms ot Sidgwick and otheis on the " Data of Ethics, ' to 
be published in the Januaiv nmiibet of Mind .\ftei this is out 
ot h.iiid, I shall have done <ill niv lighting tor the pieseiit, and 
shall lesume vvoik quietlv on the " Political Institutions ” 

8 yoccinhti — r.iit in.idc mv ciiticism upon him the subject- 
mattei ot his inauguial lecture to the students at Edinbuigh 
this >eai He is, as I heat, about to publish the lecture 

in Xatiiic, and in tli.it cast v\t sh.all h.iie a hglit If theie is 
nothing in his Icctuit Ivttci ih.in .ippe.iis lioin this lepoit, he 
will, I taucv, h i\t to icixnl bic.iking silence 

Some little time .igo .i Mi Kicli.u d Hodgson, Ji , a peitccl 
sti.ingci to me, a gi.iduatc ot St |ohii s Cambiiclge, wiote to 
me saving lh.it he li.id been allowed, on his own icquest, to 
like .IS .1 subject the e's..iniin,ition ol Gicen’s ai tides m 

the t oiilLiiipoi niy ol some two vc.iis .igo, in which he made an 
.ittack upon mj mctapli} sical doctiine Mi Hodgson ofieied 
to send me his p.ipci, <ind did so It w.is veiy good in sub- 
stance but too dilliisc .ind uiioig.iui/ed , ,ind aftei suggesting 
\. II ions omissions .md .i second time sending it b.ick to him 
loi tiiitliei levisioii .iiicl .ibi idgenicnt, it li.is been leduced to 
a satisfactoij foim and is, I think, vei> telling It h.is been 
sent to the CoiilLiiipoi ai v ‘ 


' Contemponuy lievuiv, Decembei, ibSo. 
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1 O \oiiiiibii —I li i\L just ^rit thiniij;!] in\ Minus small 
lundiaiiLeb, including, among othei thingb, the new division of 
the Psychology^ . Unless Tait makes his thieatened attack 
in Naluie, lor which I have been waiting foi seveial weeks, 
I shall hav'e done with my critics for some tune to come, 
I hope, and shall be able to get on with mj woik more 
satisfactorily 

2 Decembet — Tait has been showing hght at last, and liied 
oft his gun in the last numbei of Satint Theie will pro- 

babh leach you, simultaneouslv with this, niv lejoinder 


17 Dcctnibct — In ^oul copv ot Vnlme, which I suppose will 
leach ■\ou at the same tunc with this lettei, \ou will see the 
end of the Tait business Vs I told 'soii betoie the contioversy 
began, I suspect he will icpcnt having moved tuithei m the 
mattci 

10 Jail uat), 1881 — I thought I had imished in\ fighting foi 
the present and prett^ well settled all mj ciitics Still, there 
IS something lemaining to be done Piofessoi Gieen has 
answered Mi Hodgson in the last numbei ol the Loukmponvx, 
and I think it will be needful to take up Ihc matter biiefl> 
1115 self 

The othei da\ I tound King toi me af the A.thenteuni a 
lettei containing a copv of someveises a ptopos ol the hght with 
Tait B\ wa> ol amusement I send a cop> * 

14 Fibiuaiv — I am just getting thiough a chaptei on 
‘■Compound Political Heads ' — the most peiplexing chaptei I 
had to w'rite on any topic When I have got it to m> satistac 
tion I feel that I shall have done the hardest bit of woik in this 
division You saw the reply to Gieen m the Contempoi m \ 1 


' On a lecent encountet between a gieat Counter and a gievt 
Accounter 

“ Like bra>ing ass doth Spencei biaj, 

Cued Tait to laise the laugh 
“ Nay, what he sells as wholesome wheat 
Is simpl> wind blown chaff 

When Spencer sharply pinked him for t, 

Fait bawled, his class to cozen, 

“ He smites because I dated leim su, 

What he terras half a dozen ' ' ’ 

When Spencer this poor fiction called, 

What then did P G sa> ’ 

‘ My farts called fictions, 1 shan’t stand,” 

He howled and ran away 
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suppose. He has written to Strahaii saying he does not intend 
to coiitiniie the matter, and requesting that his letter should 
be sent on to me. In it, while he does not confess that he 
is wrong in his representations, he apologizes for the expres- 
sions he had used, whieh he admits to have been altogether 
out of taste. This controversj- having come to an end I now 
feel free, and hope to avoid all such wastes of time for the 
future — especially as my critics are all as quiet as mice. 

The following are from the diary at the end of 1880 ; — 

I9//1 Dciciiibcr. — Called on Mrs. Cross and Lady Claud 
Hamilton. [On 20th he went to Hastings on a visit to the 
Busks.] 24th — Saw announced tlie death of Mrs. Cross. 
Telegraphed to Cross. Later, at his request, to the Dean of 
Westminster, and to Huxley and Tyndall. 29th — “ George 
Eliot’s ” funeral at Highgate. Large gathering, though very 
bad day. 

The day before he called on Mrs. Cross she had written 
to him. 


Fro.\i Mrs. Cross (‘‘George Emot”). 

4, Cheyxk W’alk, 

18 December, 1880. 

I have been slow to thank you for the kind present of your 
latest public.ations, of which I have made ample use, having 
re-read with Mr. Cross your “ Data of Ethics,” and the 
Study of Sociolog}'. We saw that you had left your card at 
the Priory, and therefore we hope that you will find your 
way to this new home, where you would certainly be welcome. 

At the foot of the above Spencer has written : — 

I believe this was the last letter she wrote.' I called the 
next afternoon (Sunday! and had a long, pleasant talk with her 
— thought her looking worn, but she clid not seem otherwise 
unwell. I little thought I should never see her more ! She 
was taken ill that night, and I heard nothing of it until, at 
Hastings, I saw it announced in the papers that she had died 
on Wednesday night. Alas ! 

As “ one of the very oldest and most valued of her 
friends,” Spencer was the one to whom Mr. Cross naturally 
turned for assistance in carrying out his wife’s wish to be 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Professor Tyndall warmly 

' But see George Eliofs Life, iii., 438 . 
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pressed her claims ; but on hearin.rf from Dean Stanley that 
the movement had been abandoned, he wrote to Spencer : 
“ Between you and me I think this wise. Better far to bury 
her with silent reverence at Highgate, than to raise a clatter 
of tongues as to her claims to be buried in the Abbey.” 
But the “clatter of tongues” was heard both in this country 
and in the United States, with reference to the part which 
Spencer had taken in her education. This erroneous state- 
ment, which had been repeated at intervals for manj' j'ears, 
was at once rectified by a letter to the papers.’ 

During a week at Brighton, in March, he met the Leckys 
almost daily, played billiards most evenings with Mr. 
William Black, and was twice photographed by Mayall. 
It was probably with reference to one of these photographs 
that Professor Huxley wrote : “ There is just a touch of 
severity in the eye. We shall hang it up in the dining- 
room, and if anybody is guilty of exaggerated expressions 
or bad logic (five w’omenkind habitually sit round that table) 
I think they will feel that that eye is upon them." From 
the diar%’ may be culled the following items ; — 

27/// April. — Finished by dictation memo, on the Physiology 
of Character. 9/// May. — Club. Annual meeting. My service 
on the Committee ends, after seven years (two threes and a year 
on joint Committee). 12th. — To breakfast with Gladstone. 
19th. — Gave Dinner at Club to the Japanese minister, Bain, 
Masson, Morley, Frankland, Sir H. Thompson, and Lord Arthur 
Russell. 

Owing to the articles on Political Institutions not meet- 
ing at home with the appreciation he had looked for, 
he urged Dr. Youmans, if he found their popularity 
decreasing in the United States, not to continue to pub- 
lish them. Dr. Youmans assured him that "we cannot 
get enough of this kind of discussion in our Magazine. 
There is no salvation for this continent except in the ac- 
quirement of some proximate scientific conception of 
the nature of Government.” “There have been a fe\v 
bursts of impatience, and one unhappy man in Pennsyl- 
vania wrote as follows : ‘ I sent you five dollars for the 
Monthly some months ago ; either stop those stupid 
articles of .Spencer or stop my subscription.”-' .* . 


Autobiography, ii., 363. 
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Thinking tint Piot(.bso! Golciwin tMintli iiatl denounced 
scientific doctiinc is tending to gi\c a chiitu to peisonal 
and political belfishiieis and t\ianny, he induced Miss 
Bevington to leph. 

To Miss L S Brn\GTO\ 

18 May, 1881 

To the passage '\ou cop\ tioin Goldwin Smith’s article, 
which is eiidentlj consequent upon a piotest I made to him 
peisonallj when we met at Buxton, and when I rcpi cached 
him foi this misrepiesentation jou might make a \eij efiectual 
leph In the iust place \ou ina\ leniaik that this asset tion 
that their [men of science] conduct was due to the lingeiing 
effect of then theology is purel> Inpothetieal He has not a 
paiticle of eiidence that such is the tiet And then, passing 
o\ei that \ou nia\ leniark that it it be as he alleges, then we 
ha\e the leniaikable anoinxh that wlicieas the class of men 
who not onh haxc been bi ought up undei the old theology, 
but still adhere to it show lelatixeh little humamts, lelatnely 
mvich humanhx is shown b\ those who bi ought up unclei it, 
ha\e abandoned it That is to si\, the eilect of the alleged 
cause IS the gicatcst wheie it has ceiscd to be in opeiation 
Those on whom it contmualh acts show less ol this eltect than 
those on w horn it long ago ceased to act 

“The Inhuiiianih of the Oithodox was suggested by 
Spencei as a title, but Miss Bevington thought that would 
he “too pugnacious, and would assuicdh offend many 
half-way minds The aiticle appealed in the boitnightly 
liccuiv for August, undei the heading “The Moral Colour 
of Rationalism" Piofc'soi Goldwin Smith's answer to it 
in the Coniempoiaiy Reiieu toi February, 1882, was dealt 
with by Spencer in the Maich number of the same leview 

His holiday movements aie alluded to in a letter to 
Mr Lott, datcci, Aidtornish, 10 July 

I went to Ballatci and Biaemai,* not having befoie seen 
that legion and having the option of subsequently going to 
Di Piiestlev’s place on the Spey, and having some fishing 
these Howevei on Fiidav List, I got Valentine Smith’s letter 
asking me heie, and I stilted next morning, having seen some- 
thing of the Grampians, but not having,^ exploied the chief 
places of inteiest The only pictuiegque mountain I saw is 
Lochnagai , 


' Autobiography, 11 , 371 
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I stu litic till the elosc of the month and then yo to the 
Biitish Association I had not intended to go, but two invita- 
tions — to Eseiiek Paik and to Fi3Ston — whieh piomise to make 
the week 01 ten da^s pass agieeabh, ha\e tinned the scale 

To Miss Flora Smiih 

Escrick Park, 

3 Septetiibej 1881 

Eseiiek IS \ei3 lame aftei Aidtoinish Undulating gieen- 
sward docs not adequateh icplace loek ind mooi , .ind heids 
of fallow -deei eonstanth seen are less inteiesting than led 
deei seen oeeasionalh Howteei, the internal attiaetiveness 
IS considei <ible if the external is not The eiiele is agiee- 
<ible , our hostess eliaiming as c\er , and oiu host pleasant 
and eoidiil Since \Vednesda\ Association pioeeedings ha\e 
absoibed all the tune, and this is the hist moiiiing on which 
I haie loiind time toi wilting 

To E L Yolmans 

21 Septciiibei, 1881 

I am glad to heai that jou aie gaining stiength — not so 
gild to heal that aou aie ‘ moie m the spnit ot woik If 
instead of this lou would wiite moie in the spiiit ot plaj,” 
it would be \ei\ much bettei 

I am glad that \ou like the two ehapteis on the ‘ Militant 
TApe and the ‘ Indubtiial l\pe llie\ aie in fact the 
eulmiiiating ehapteis ot the put ind, indeed ol the whole 
woik in point of inipoitaiiee 

8 Octobei — I count F urban ns attack^ as haimg been 
deeidedh adAantageous in \irtue of its sequence in the shape 
ot \oui aiticle in the number ot the Monthly ]ust leceiied 
It adds but anothei to the manA illustiations of >our admiiable 
facult\ of exposition at once lucid and populai and especialh 
show mg the aptitude for seizing the cai dmal points 

The Mbit to Ameiica was now assuming dehnite shape. 
What he dreaded most was “the bothei of haMng to 
see so many people, but I suppose I must make up my 
mind to go through it as well as I can.” While his New 
Yoik friend was planning how to make the proposed visit 
pleasant and profitable, Spencer was thinking over various 
measures for enabling Di. Youmans to tide o\ei the 


‘ Contemforary Review foi July and August 
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ensuing winter. “In fuiiherance of my adviee lo go south 
for the winter, I wish you would appropriate, in advance, 
the proceeds of my ne.xt half-year’s account with the 
Appletons, which will, I suppose, be something over j^ioo. 
If you agree to this it may facilitate your plans, and will 
put you under no obligation. It will still leave me 
immensely your debtor.” Though not accepting this offer, 
Dr. Youmans was grateful for the generosity that prompted 
it. “ I am already indebted to you for the funds advanced 
when we went to the Mediterranean, and if 1 have said 
nothing about its payment, it is not because I have for- 
gotten what 1 owe you.” When pressing his offer again 
in November, “ not as a loan, but as an acknowledgment 
of obligation,'' Spencer added: “As for Riviera expenses, 
I never dreamed of the present position of things being 
changed — as you would soon find if you proposed to 
reimburse me.” 

About the middle of i88i Mr. Alfred R. Wallace had 
tried to interest him in the Land Nationalization Society, 
which was an outcome of Mr. Wallace’s reading of Social- 
Statics. Looking upon Social Statics as “ having in some 
degree ploughed the ground for his own book,” Mr. Henry 
George had expected Spencer to welcome Progress and 
Poverty. Early in 1882 they met at a reception given by 
Mrs. Jeune (now Lady St. Helier). The meeting was a 
great disappointment to Mr. George. Here were probably 
sown the seeds of the virulence with which he attacked 
Spencer some years later. 

The announcement of the cessation of the Descriptive 
Sociology led to a generous offer being made by Mr. Hegeler, 
of La Salle, Illinois.’ 


To B. Hegeler. 

14 February, 1882. 

I have this morning received your sympathetic letter with 
its enclosed Bill of Exchange for £204. ... I thank you 
very cordially, and admire very greatly the generosity which 
has prompted your gift ; but you must excuse me if I do not 
accept it. . . . 

It is interesting and encouraging to find here and there men 


AutoUogrt^hy, iL, 351, 372. 
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wliosc interest in the diffusion of aclviineed ideas, and whose 
care for what they hold to be the welfare of the race, prompts 
not only so much active generosity, but also personal efforts 
of a more active kind. These are above all wanted. The great 
deliciency on the part of men is that the feeling enlisted on 
behalf of their convictions is not sufficiently strong to prompt 
any sacrifice of time and labour in spreading them. 

On hearing of the proposed visit to America Mr. 
Hegeler asked to be allowed to pay all the e.xpenses 
incurred by Spencer and Mr. Lott there and back — an offer 
which was also gratefully declined. Mr. Hegeler was, more- 
over, one of the lii'-t to furnish capital to push the sale 
of the Descnplh'c Sociology in the United States. For this 
object Dr. Youinans had several plans, though he had said 
little about them, because, as he wrote, “ the tenure of 
my strength is insecure, and because, even when stronger, 
I could never half carry out my plans. My career is so 
strewn with the fragments of unexecuted projects that 
I think it time to stop talking at least.” All he asked 
Spencer for was a free hand. Capital could be secured to 
move the work vigorously, if the price could be reduced. 
" But everybody agrees that between its ugly form and its 
large cost it is commercially impracticable." 

In 1880 Spencer had been invited to join in an address 
to be presented to I.ord Kimberley “ on the native ques- 
tion in South Africa,” arising out of the disarming of the 
Basutos, The memoriali'.ts were in favour of removing 
the Government of Basuto territory from Cape Colony to 
the Home Government. 

To F. W. CiiEssox. 

18 November, 1880. 

I should have been glad to join in the manifestation of 
opinion to be made by the Deputation to which you invite 
me to-day, had I been able to agree in the special proposal 
made. But in the face of multitudinous experiences, it does 
not seem to me that the transforming the Basuto and other 
such territories into Crown Colonies would permanently secure 
the end in view. So long as it is felt by colonists that when 
they aggress on natives and get into quarrels, the home govern- 
ment will come to their defence, and so long as men who initiate 
aggressive policies, which end in the annexation of territory, get 
titles and lionours, notwithstanding their unauthorized actions 
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and c\<.n tlicii disobcdiciuc to oideis, the lilibustenng policy 
with all its atiocities will continue 

Looking about lot a poweiful pen to stii up the national 
conscience he bethought him ot Mr. Swinbui ne. 


To Algeunon Chvriis Sw'inbl’Rni 

8 .l/rtif/i, 1881 

Some two \eais .igo I obtained with consideiable difficulty a 
copy of \oui ' Woid ot .in English Republican on the Miis- 
coMte Crus.ide ' — wishing to tostei it .is soniething w'oithi to 
be pieseiied as .in eviniplc ol niagnilicent wilting The 
othei da\, .iftei le.iding some p.issagcs ot it to a fiiend and 
eioking tiom him also gie.it .idmiiation, it occuiicd to me 
that loiii m.iiiellous poweis ot expicssing well lubtitied aiigei 
might be tith used at the pi esent tunc in condemnation ot oui 
iilibusteiing atiocities all o\ei the woild You ha\e, I doubt 
not, been in .i cliionic st.itc ol indignation daily intensified, 
b^ oiu doings in Atghanislan m /inluland in the Transraal, 
and on a smalki scalt m oVhci pl.ices Tbcic ne\ei was, 
I think an oppoitiiniU tot a moic scathing (.\posine ol the 
contiast between oui Chiislian cietd and p.ig.in doings, oiii 
piotessed phil.inthiopv .iiid oui .ictual si\.igci\, and I long 
to sec the traits ot the mattci piesentcd with that extieme 
powei and pnngeiic\ with which \ou exposed Mi Cailjle’s 
cieed and Ins .ibsmd inconsistcncr I cannot imagine an\ thing 
11101 e telling th.in a pamphlet b\ ion, wiitten aftei the same 
mannei, and holding up to the English people a glass in which 
the\ might iightK see themsehes and then doings 

Praj consider the mattei, and it \ou can do so, \ield to m> 
suggestion 


Mi. bwinburne was “ sinceiely and deeply giatified” 
on learning that what he had w’litten “on a piactical ques- 
tion of national politics ' had seemed to Spencer deseiving 
of a difteient notice from that vouchsafed by the pi ess. But 
he did not see his w aj to come forward at that time with a 
lolunteeTs contiibution to the political hteratuie of the day 
Ml. Swinburne’s lefusal was a great disappointment to 
Spencei, who needed all the help he could summon in the 
crusade he was about to enter upon. 

A motion by Mi. Heniy Richaid in the House of 
Commons lespecting the conduct of civil and military 
agents in the Colonies, suggested to Spencei that the time 
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had come for action. Steps ^^eIe taken to secure the 
co-opeiation of those whose s\nipathies weie supposed 
to be in favoui of the movement. A ciiculai was diawn 
up, the rough diaft of which in Spencer’s own handwiiting, 
and dated 16 June, 1881, was “done undei pressuie in 
foity minutes.” 


To John Bright 

2 ]idy\ 1881 

When some six weeks ago I had the pleasme of a comti 
sation with you at Lord An lie’s on the subject ot the antagonism 
between industrial pi ogress and wai I stupidh foigot to name 
the fact that I had been for some lime past contemplating an 
attempt to gathei togethei the large amount ot diltused opinion 
against oui aggi essn e policy w hich now tells but little because 
it IS unoigamzed 

My leading idea was and is that the effoits of the Peace 
Societt are piactically paialysed by its identihcation with the 
piinciple of non lesistance M\ belief is that all the ditfi 

culties hence arising may be excluded b\ hating in place of 
the principle of non-iesistance the pimciple ot non aggiewon 
which toi all piactical pui poses would pio\e ecpnlK etiicient 

At a meeting held on [uh ii Spencci s ciiciilai of 
June 16 was discussed, and slighth modihed betoic being 
sent out in seaich ol adherents. Many subsequent meetings 
had to be attended, and much eoiiespondcncc earned on 
between that date and the end ot the yeai Sufhee it to 
say that the leception gnen to the ciieulai was suthcienth 
fay oui able to justify the comcning ol i public meeting eaily 
in 1882, yyith a Mc w to which an iclduss setting foitli the 
piincipal uliiccts ol the pioposccl I c igiie, w is diawn up by 
Speiicei. As the date of the meeting came neaiei he lelt 
moic and moic out ot soils. The diaiy says : — 


19/// l‘Lbiiitu\ — (lettiiig yyoiiied yyith .V A L inatteis 20lh 
— Anti-Aggiessioii Le.igiie .luangcinciits 22iul — Much busi- 
ness Feaied should collapse, but did not Vnli \ggiessioii 
League meeting took place quilt suceesshilly I spoke yyell, 
.iiid yyas much complimented 

Until he saw how little attention was given to the 
movement by the London piess, he had hoped to inteiest 
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French liberal papers in it. But the day after the meeting 
he wrote to Dr. Gazelles, expressing disappointment with 
the reports. “ The tremendous disturbance in the House 
of Commons about the case of Mr. Bradlaugh had the 
double effect of keeping away very many members of Par- 
liament who had promised to attend, and the further effect 
of occupying so large a space in the papers as to leave little 
room for the report of the meeting.” As evidence of the 
popular estimate of the relative importance of events, he 
mentions that the Times of February 23 had no notice 
of the meeting at all, and that the Diiily Tclegmph devoted 
half a column to a report of the meeting, and about three 
columns to jumbo, the elephant. Three weeks later (March 
15) the Times published Tennyson’s English and Colonial 
song — “ Hands all Round.” Two of the lines near the end 
ran — 

'' Pray God our greatness may not fait 
Through craven fears of being great.” 

Spencer himself tried his hand at a poem in reprobation, 
under the title, “The Craven Fear of being Great,” but got 
no further than two stanzas. At the foot of these he has 
pencilled : “ I was made very angry by some verses of 
Tennyson’s having the above burden, and began to write 
a reply.” 

The writing of a paper of “ Anti- Aggression League 
Memoranda,” describing the origin of the movement, and 
the policy which in his opinion should be pursued both 
in Parliament and m the country, in carrying out its aims, 
drove him back to Brighton on March 15. Turning to the 
diary one reads : — 


16/// Mcinli . — Train to .Vrundel. Spent morning in Park. 
Some revising. ... Exeniiig, billiards with Black. 17th.— 
Walked with Bridge [his Secretary], sitting down to dictate 
occasionally. Evening with Black. 18th.— Walking and dicta- 
ting to Bridge in morning. Aflcuioon walking. Evening 
with Black playing billiards. 19th.— Evening, billiards with 
Black and Lockyer. [To London on 22nd.] 24th. — Ended 

chapter on Political Retrospect and Prospect. Finished vol. ii. 
of the Soeiolog\\ so e.xoixg hardest hit of work. Dined at 
Huxley’s. 
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To E. L. Yot'MANs. 

29 1882. 

You will rejoice with me that this division of my work is 
now completed. I regard it as by far the most difficult piece 
of work I have had to do, and now that I am through with 
it I feel that what is to come is comparatively plain sailing. 


The diary for April 26 says : “ Attended Darwin’s funeral 
at Westminster Abbey. " Some misunderstanding gave rise 
to the following letter ; — 

To George Da[«win'. 

4 .1/ny, 1882. • 

Thank you for your explanatory letter. 1 regret that any 
misunderstanding should have entailed on you the trouble of 
writing it. I fancy some remark of Huxley's (made probably 
to Galton and then to you) to the effect that my very pro- 
nounced non-conformity in the matter of ecclesiastical cere- 
monies (which he knew had prevented me from being present 
at Tyndall’s marriage) might perhaps be an obstacle to my 
attendance. But I felt the occasion of your father’s funeral to 
be so exceptional that I could not let this feeling prer ent me 
from manifesting my great respect. . . . 

If anything could serve as adequate consolation to Mrs. 
Darwin and yourself it would be the immense manifestation of 
sympathy — a manifestation which I should think has never 
been paralleled in the case of any man of .science. 

, The League continued to involve inucli corre>pondencc 
and many interviews. Efforts were made to adjust terms 
of union with other societies, such as the International 
Arbitration Co-operative Society, and ^Ir. Cremer’s Work- 
man’s Peace Association. The Egyptian imbroglio was 
taken up — a Memorandum on “ The crisis in Egypt ” being 
prepared by Spencer, embodying the sub.stance of a circular 
addressed to the members of the League by tin" Executive 
Committee. Spencer thought that the opportunity should 
be taken “to express somewhat more sympathy with the 
Government in the difficulty of its position than has thus 
far been done.” “ If, while advocating a non-aggressive 
policy, the League could be represented as sympathizing 
with the Ministry in its difficulties, much might be done 
towards conciliating those whose aid is important.'' 
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To THE Right Hon John Bright 

24 June, 1882 

On Ihuisclaj I had the pleasme of bieakfasting vith Mi 
Gladstone, and had alter breakfast a quaitei of an houi's 
talk with him conceining the Anti- Aggression League He 
expressed his entire s\ mpathy w ith its aims He felt the need 
tor It, sa\ mg, to use his ow n w ords, that the Peace Society had 
“botched the matter ’ b\ its impiacticable principle , and he 
recognized the tact that oiu aims were in haimon} with the 
piogiess ot Liberalism at large 

In consequence ot this comer sation I next dav forwarded 
to him a cop\ ot the report of oui inaugiiial meeting, and 
drew his attention to the .iddicss setting toiih the aims ot the 
League He has wiitten me hiniselt a note in which he 

expresses, to use his own woids not hteialK oi toimalh 
concurrence hutcei\ heaih s\mpath\ 

He asked me whether I had communicated with \ou on 
the mattei and I said that \ou had expressed join self smii 
patheticalh 

Now I think that undei these ciicumstances there is 
encouragement to decided action It jou will speak to Mi 
Pennington lou will hnd tiom him that sundu of those who, 
besides himselt and Mi Samuel Moile\, wish to aid us .iie 
detciied b\ the teai ot hampeiing the miinstu — cspecialK now 
that the Egiptian business complicates mattcis Now it it 
could be known among such that not onl\ do \ou s 3 mpathi/e 
with us, but that Mi Gladstone does so too in lespect ot oui 
gencial urns, the dilhculti would disappear .ind we should at 
once ha\c ample iiid piobabh energetic aid 

It would be dithcult to say which feeling was stiongei 
— that lousecl b\ the aggiessions ot the Goaeinment on 
weaker nationalities, oi that loustd bv the aggressions of 
the State on the lilxitics ot citi/i ns. He counselled cri- 
opciatioii between diflciciil societies to piolccl the mdi- 
\idiial libel ties ot citi/cns Writing to Mi. W. C. Ciolt 
in Decembei, i88i, he said : 

In OUI dai Tonisiii and Libcialism ha\c bieoiiic eoiilusccl, 
.iiid the line between them has to be cliawn atiesh Toi>isiii 
st.incls foi the eoticiic powei of the Stale the liecdom 

ot the indnidiial Libeialisin stands loi the liecdom ot the 
indiMclu.tl the powei of the State .M pieseiit the Libcial 

p.aite lia\c lost sight ol then essential imnciple, and a new 
Libeial paitj has to he foiniecl to le-asseit it 

No documents can be found wuth wdiich to supplement 
the account of the visit to Ameiica given in Chapter LXll. 
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of the Aiitohioiii(ipli\. It is tiue, we have the chaiy, which 
on moie than one occasion, has helped to complete the 
naiiativ'e When one turns to it, howevei, it soon becomes 
appaient that the chapter descubing the visit to Ameiica 
must have been dictated with the diaiy m his hands, 
nothing of inteiest being left foi the biogiaphei. As foi 
the absence of documents, that is explained by tlie cessation 
of his oidinaiy coiuspondence while he was away At 
most only a few letteis passed between him and his tiiends 
and acquaintances who otteied then sei vices with a view 
to lendti the visit as comfoitible, en]03Mble, and instinctive 
<is possible. The minagcisot the gieit lailw ays vied with 
one anothei in ollei ing linn luxuiious ti.ivelhng lacihties. 
Hotel piopiietois showed in cveij possible way then desiie 
to welcome him as an honouicd guest. Ki lends heaped 
upon him and Mi. Lott unbounded piivate hospitalities 
and unweaiied kindnesses. And, to ciown all, theie was 
the b.inquet given to him at Delmonico s by leading lepie- 
sentatives ot Aineiiean thought and enteipiise, the lemem- 
bi inee of which, he said in the speech he dehveied on 
the occasion, would “even continue to be a souice of 
pleasuiable emotion, exceeded bv few, it any, ot my le- 
membi ances 

That SpeiKei was dccplv touched bv the genuine waimth 
ot the welcome he leceived wheievei he went in the United 
States and Canada is centain No one legietted moie than 
he did that he could not avail himself to a l.ugei extent 
ot the taeilities foi enjojnnent so fieely placed at his dis- 
posal 'Ihe pity ot it was that he could not thiovv oft 
that moibid diead ot socjal excitement, the imagination 
of which, in this instance as in nianv otheis, did him moie 
haini than the leality would have done. AIi. Lott had, one 
can well believe, a veiy tiving time acting as “ butfei 
between his tiiend and inteivievveis, not even hnding time 
to visit his own lelatives in Chicigo, though that was 
one ot the objects he had in view when he otteied to 
.leeompanv Spencei .is l.u .is Xew Yoik. Spcncei’s dis- 
like to being honi/ed showed itselt on his.iiiival at Livei 
pool Immedi.itely on landing he took ti.un to London : 
thus depiiving ^Ii. Robcit Holt and othcis ot the pleasure 
they h.id looked foi w aid to ol giving him a compliment.iry 

15 
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dinnei <i welcome home and as an expiesbion of their 
waim i-egaid and admiiation 

To E L Yoimans 

25 Xoieiiibti , 1882 

You weie amubed, I daiesa>, to hnd that I was actualh 
inteniewecl attei all , lusl at the last moment on boaid the 
“Geimanu.” A Hu aid lepoitei got hold ot me, and, befoie 
I was awaie who he was, managed to get some lemaiks out 
of me which I piobabh should eithei not ha\e m.ide, oi 
should haic cxpicssed diHeicnth it I h.id been on nn guaid 
1 suspected immediate^ attei w aid what had happened 

I hnd I ha\e lost about halt a stone in weight I was woin 
while with \oii, moie than 1 ha\e been these manj ^eals , and 
was conscious that among othci e\il elleets of nn neieous 
debiht}, theie weie abeiiations ot woid and deed m \aiious 
small matteis which anno\ed me \ei\ much attciwaid to lecall 

12 Dctti/diti — ^'rius morning I got the cops ot the pamphlet' 
I ha\c glanced thiough the paits which weie new to me , 
.ind hue tound m\ iicncs somewhat tiied b\ the .imount ot 
eiilogi I <1111 not without teai tint it m<i\ cause, m some 
minds, a ie<'iction Howcici.in Vmciica \ou aic so accustomed 
to luning things stiongli put th.it I suppose such an ellcct is 
not so likch to be pioduced <is it would be hcic 

Now. <is <ilw<i\s. 30U ha\c in \oui own icinaiks seized all 
the essential points <uid piesentcd them in the cleaiest wa}' 
I know no one who h.is the .ut ot saving 111 so bnef a space 
that w Inch most needs saiiiig You know I neiei paj a eom- 
plinient with ,111 ‘ 1 ’ Mine is <ilw,i\s a complement with an 
" e ’’ — that w Inch is due 

I |oin in the gie.it legiet toi Diapei’s death, when he was 
lust getting into conditions toi doing his best woik The 
seicntihc woild his been \ei> unfoitiinate this jeai Jeions, 
Baltoui, Di.ipci — all men fiom whom much w.is to be hoped 


’ Hu hot i>pencer on Hu Ameticans, utni the A met leans on Hctbett 
Spuictt Nen Yoik D Appleton and Co this goes a complete 
lepoit of an “inteiview’ pie aiianged between Di Youmans and 
himself, which was published in the New Yoik papeis of Octobei 20, 
It contains also an account of the banquet ({uen in his honoui at 
Delmonico’s on Noieinbci 9, with full icpoits of the speeches deliieied 
on the occasion, <is well .as of speeches not delneied, and letteis of 
legiet for absence fioin distinguished men in diffeient parts of the 
United States the “inteiiiew” and Spencei’s speech weie aftei- 
waids published in the Contempotaty Re^oiew for Jamiaiy, ib83 , and 
weic finally included in the Amiys fin , 471) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A POLITICAL CREED FOR TRUE LIBERALISM. 

(Jiiitiiaiy, 1883 — Duuiihci, 1885) 

The ye.ii 1883 opened not veiy hopetully, though, at> 
lar as health uas concerned, things weie not so bad as he 
thought. A visit was paid to a Hydropathic establishment 
at Tunbiidge Wells, “ not with a view to the oidinaiy treat- 
ment, but with a view lather to tiesh air and a pleasant 
pi, ice foi passing the tune.” It did not piove such ,i 
“ple<isant pLice” altei .ill; the cntiies in the di.iij foi the 
thiee nights he spent thtie being — " veij good night,” 
“pool night,” “\ei} b,id night” 

'I'o K L ^ 01 M \\s 

y /n/ii/n/i, lh83 

I enelose some p.^es liom the Muliuil limes ami Ga~illc 
[6 y.in ], sent to me the othei d.i\ b\ Di Iliitjhlmgs J.iekson 
The miti.itne he m.ide ee.iis ago Iw .ipphmg the doetime nt 
dissolution to mteipietation ol iiei\oiis disoideis — an mitiatue 
that IS now being tollowed and in th.it dnection — seems likeh 
to le.id to othci lesults The papei is \ei\ ele.iih and eon 
elusnel) aigued , and is to me just .is imieh a ie\el.ition .is 
was th.it which Hughlmgs y.iekson in.ide ot the doetiine 

Yesteid.i} I lecened a eopj ot S.u.ige’s soimon, tiom whieh 
jou m.ide a quokition The p.ut I h.id not seen is lem.iiLibl} 
good, and puts \ei> ele.iil) and eloquenth the points on which 
Fiske .ilso h.id insisted I think something ought to eome out 
ot the moxement ot whieh S.i\ ige ippeais to be the most 
distinct he.id 

Gi.itilied by Speneei s endoiseinent ot his .itteinpt “to 
le-eonstiuct lehgion ind elhie.il te.iehing on the b.isis ot 
Evolution, ’ Ml. S.u.ige seiiteopies ot the seimon to London 
loi distiibution About this Speneei wiote to Piotessor 
Huxley ind othei li lends : — 
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It 11 lon^ -.luce I h.ue been so e\cessi\el\ anno^ecl as 
I was \esteicla\ on leatmng that Mi Williams, im piiblisliei, 
has been sending to some ot im tiiends eopies ot a seimon Iw 
the Re\ !Mi S.uage, ot Boston He has done it entiiel^ with 
out an\ authout\ fioin me, and without gi\ing me the slightest 
leason to suppose that he was about to do it Otheiwise I 
should hate giten him a ten peiemptoit inteidict 

The tact was, Spencei netei tclt quite at ease with the 
demonstiatite actnities of some ot his ■Vnieiican admiieis, 
and often leininded them that things tthieh would be con- 
sideied matteis ol eouise on the othei side ot the Atlantie, 
weie viewed in a ditleient light on this side 

One ot the “eveitemeiits of whieh he eompl.nns aiose 
tioin the Kantian Retital and eiitieisms eonneeted with it 

to RieHtRD Hodgson 

U) himian, 

I wish toil would look at some ol the wiitmgs ot the 
\eoKintians wlio iie beeoming domin int ind who, as ioi 
evainple \\ atsou think the\ hi\e in.ide iin iiisweiablc att.ieks 
upon E\olutionii\ Empiiieisin Iheii polie\ thioughout 
.ippeais to be to e\<ide oi ignoie entiieh the eiitieisins made 
on Kant, <ind to pass on to i use othei issues I li.ne nowheic 
met with an\ attempt whatetei to meet the ob|eetions I ha\e 
ni ide to the Kinliin doetiiiie ol Sp.iee set foith in the 
P\\iholo^\ 

Moieoxei theie is .iiiothei \t i\ elleelii il ino\enient ot 
attaek to be m ide igiiiist them 'lhe\ delibeiateh ignoie 
the position which 1 line insisted upon that eceie sehemc ot 
philosophe must set out In t iking loi gi mted sueh d.ita ot 
consciousness .is ,iic iinnhtd in the \eiN .letion ol intelligence , 
since thought c.innot sui i step tow <ii ds in\ eonehisions whal- 
e\ei without positing these in\ moie than the boch can mo\e 
without using its limbs Disieguding this ti uth, the Kantian 
eiitiqiie sets out without .isking wh.it <iie the things imoheel 
m the \eie lust .let ot judgment which must be made in 
positing .in\ fund.imcntil pioposition m philosophy, and with- 
out lecogm’/ing the tiiith that the e.ilidity of this .let of pidg 
ment eannot be pio\ed In .my thing pieeeding it, but must be 
subsequently lustilied In the eongiuity ot .ill lesults that aie 
subsequenth iiiued .it in eonloimity with this lust .let I 
li.ne .is you 111. i\ lemeinbei pointed out th it the fundamcnt.il 
question is— why is one dietuin ol eoiiseiousncss .leecptcd as 
tine i.ithei than some eountei dieliim ■' — Imding the answei 
to this question in the testing ol the lel.itne cohesions among 
states of eonseioiisness Cle.iilj this neeess.uy deteimin.int 
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(il t^hoicc .1111011^ |ii'-l^inLnt'> 111 lit picLcdc iii uilhout\ .ill such 
liidifincnts IS thdsL with which Kint sets out But the Kintists 
iifiioic this tiiith, .itid siipp )sc tliciiiscKcs to h.uc undisputed 
.luthoiitj toi tlic piiin.iix iiidumciits the\ shut lioin — do not 
.ipp.ueiith suspect th.it then .iuthoiit\ lot them m.ij be 
challentfed b\ askin;^ win the dclnciancc ot consciousness 
which fields them, must be held \alid 'athei than the cipposite 
delneiance ot consciousness 

The Kinti.ins think thc\ h.nc ijonc behind othci philo 
sophies The tliim; to be done is to i^o behind them, and to 
show' [that] the tine “ toim ot thoimlit,’’ is a lelation between 
states ot consciousncs-, .ind the tiiic pioccss ot thoiujht a 
siinnal ot the nioie eolieient lelations in the stiiis(nle foi 
eMstence 

To Cl Ckoom Korn kiso\ 

22 f(iuiuit\, liSiSi 

Piob.ibh \ou hue ihc.uK looked at .in .11 tide in the 
eiuient mimbei ol the hilinbiii iih on the K.intian Re\i\al” 
Joined with some othei iiicentncs which h.uc aiisen ot kite, 
<is, toi instance, the eiitieisms cont lined in the woik ot Piofessoi 
Watson, I teel piompted to s,i\ .1 tew woids .ibout the inattei 
in so tai as it eoneeins mjselt 

M\ notion is not th.it ol enteiini’ into in\ eontio\eis> at 
piesenl, but siniph to di.iw attention to m\ own objections 
to the Kantian philosoph\, <ind to .isk toi .inswcis to these 
betoie I pioceed tuithei I am pci teeth pitpaied toi the issue 
laised by W.itson .ind othei s , but betoic thinkini' it woith 
while to meet it I pioposc tint lhe\ shill meet the issues I h<i\e 
1 .used 

To Di Youm.ins he wiites “ I enclose miu .1 eop^ ot 
<i p.ii^e of the Sf. 'j (inuC (14 Febi ii.ii\), in which 

I icec’ntlv published a lettei which m>ii will hnd theie 
I w.is i'l.id to h.uc the oppoitunite ot <>i\im> they ilinbiiiiili 
Rivnii .iwipe; .ind 1 w.is not soii\ to hue the oee.isiim 
ol puhhclv lepiidi.itniy ili. Heim Geois>e In this lettei 
to the St. JtiiiU't’ Ga-cttc he s.us — 

I suppose that now, when, altci I h.ue been publishing 
books foi a thud ot a eentuie, " the leadnit; eiitieal oi{,an ’ has 
leeogni/cd m\ cMstenee, I ouj>ht to teel thanktul But 

such el.itioii as I niinht othei wise be e\peeted to teel is cheeked 
b\ two facts One is that the Edjiibiii i^li RuttiO h.is not itself 
discoeeied me, but h.is h.id its attention diawn to me b> 
ijiiot.itions in the woik of ^[l Heni\ Geoit>e The othei is 
that the icMcwei is app,iientl\ imeonseious that 
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I ha\e wiitteii othei books, that the last ol them, “ Pohti 
oal Institutions,” contains passaijes conceiiiinif the question he 
discusses Wiiteis in ciitical loinnals which ha\e leputations 
to lose usii ilK seek out the latest \eision oi an authoi’s mows 

His speech at the banquet at Delmonico’s was still being 
discussed in the Aineiican Pi ess Xot only the soundness 
of the dictum — “Lite is not toi learning, noi is life foi 
woiking, but leaining and woiking aie foi life” — but e\en 
its oiiginahh, was called in cjuestion. ‘ We have had 
somewhat too much ot the gospel of woik,” Spencei said 
“It IS tune to pieich the gospel ot lelavation ” In a 
book on “Amciicaii Xeixousncss’ Di Geoige M. Beaid, 
had aliead\ iiiged that “the gospel ot woik must make wav 
foi the gospel ot lest ” In a pamphlet on “ Heibeit Spencei 
on Ameiican Xcnousiicss A Scicntihc Coincidence,” he 
now diew ittcntion to the smiilaiib Spencei ’s much 

talked ot maxim to his own published opinion, Di. 
Youmans h id no ditiieiiltx in showing how slight the coin- 
cidence w.is, ind also mentioned ha\ing "heaicl Mi- 
Spencei gi\e expiessioii to the main idea ot his addicss 
long beloie the n.iiiie ot Di lieaid was e\ei puhliclj hcaid 
of It was an caih outcoim of his exoliition studies.” 

To E L Yocmixs 

h !/«'(/; 1883 

The ineideiit IS \en aniiOMiii* Hid I known that he had 
used an antithesis so like that which I h<i\e used I should most 
eaiefulh haxe.ncnded it Ihe phiase “gospel of lelaxation ” 
was hist used Iw me in the eouise ot .1 disenssion with Mi 
Gaiiett when we weie <it Montebello ind .it the time of using 
I thought I will tix and make th it stick Vs to m\ geiieial 
Mew xou sa\ \en iightl\ tli it it is ot long sl.indmg I .1111 glad 
xou lemeinbeied that m ui\ xeais <igo I contended (somewhat 
to xoui suipiise, I think, at the tune) that the icsthetic element 
m lite would m the futuie, tike a laigei dexelopment than now 

One outcome ot his speech w.is the toimation in New 
Yoik ot the Twilight Club, of which he accepted an hono- 
lan membeiship. “1 would, howexei, lemaik that the le- 
poits of xoui pioeeedings seem to impK lathei moie giaxit^ 
of speech m xoui eonxeisations than is .iltogethei consis- 
tent with the ‘expectation of lelaxation.’ " 

At Biimingham a moxeraent was on foot that had 
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luipoitml consecjiiciiLLs, leading to tiiciidship witli Mi 
\V R Hughes and Mi F. Howaid Collins, and \c<iis of 
unstinted sei vices on the p.ut ot the lattei. The Biiraing- 
ham Natiiial Histoiy .ind Micioscopical Society, ot which 
Spencei was an Honoiaic V'lce-Piesident, had decided to 
tonn a Sociological section, the opening meeting ot w hich 
took place in May' When this was bioiiglit to the notice 
ot Di.Yotinians as an evample to be imitated, it elicited 
the leinaik “This mattei ot an oigani/ation m Xew Yoik 
has been much on im mind, but I ha\e not seen mv way 
to mo\e in it It is the e.isiest eit\ in the woild to stait 
anc thing, the haiclest to contmiic anything ’ 


To E L Yoi MANS 

13 d/.;//, 1883 

Youi leteienee to the cheap edition of the ‘ Data of Ethics” 
leminds me b) the title ot an inteiesting hit ot uiloimation 
I had the othei claj fiom the Japanese Ministei o\ei hcie, to 
the ettect that the\ ha\e issued a tianslatioii ot it 111 Japanese 
I was lathei amused to think ot the amount ot bothci the\ 
would h<i\e to leiidei some ot the woids , incl <ilso bethought 
me that then tiiiiiituie ot ideas, apiit tiom the dilhcult\ ot 
tianslation, would seal eeh enable them to tollow the iigiiment 
Howecet, the'V aie a shaip people 

I <im begimiing quieth to hike ineisiiies lot piepiim^, 
.1 hnal edition ol m\ 7 svii' Me method is simpl) to tike 

with me to the ‘kthenceum a sheet toi leeisioii, and to do h ih 
ail hoin's woik upon it in the eouise ol the alteinoon Hi ■. 

will get me thiough at such 1 ite tint b\ the time otliei things 
aie out ot hand the thiee \olumes will be leide loi the 
piess When I spe.ik ot othei woik being out of hind 

I letei moie espeei ill\ to a new edition ol the lust \oliime 
ol the SiHioloi<), to which theie will be appended the complete 
leteienecs I am making an engagement with an e\peit — 

the libiaiian ot the Atheineiini Club a \ei\ ele\ei and eei\ 
eiudite ^0llng tellow — to go thioiigh them ill .ind \eiit\ and 
collect all details 

The following has icfeience to an ailiele b\ Loid Pem- 
bioke m which some of Speneei’s \iews weie ciitiei/ed. 


* Nature, 19 Apiil and 17 May A letlei fiom Spencei, dated 
20 March, is pimted in the Midland Naim ahst, June, 1883 
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To IIIL E\KL 01 PlMUKOKl 

2 Maw 1883 

I .im imiLh obliged b% \oiu Icttci ol (.\pl.in.ilion .iiid the 
manitestiUioii ot kind feeling iinplitd b\ it — .ind all the 11101 e 
so because I do not know th.it 111 its absence I should ha\e 
telt am explanation leq lined Haxing mxsclt ne\ei allowed 
peisonal consideiations to pie\ent me tioin candidl) expiessing 
in a public wai in\ ciiticisiiis upon otheis, I, ot couise, alwa\s 
expect to be dealt with in like mannei, and so tai as I le- 
membei, ha\e neiei telt aggiieied bi ciiticisms howeiei 
ti enchant when taiih made Indeed legaiding it as a dut\ 
to expiess ni\ own dissent tiom the Mews ot otheis on im- 
poitant matteis, I necessaiih lecogni/e it to be a dut^ on the 
pait ot otheis to expiess dissent tiom ni\ \iews wheie the 
question at issue is ot moment And I tulK iccogni/e the fact 
that those, who like \ouiselt, hold positions which call upon 
them to <ict and theietoie to toim dchnitc judgments ,iie bound 
b\ public dut\ to oppose behets which ihc\ think ciioneous, 
and, wheie the mattei is impoitant, to tiech state, toi the 
beneht ot otheis. then ic.isons ioi doing this I ha\e e\ei 
insisted that things will go well when each iitteis and en- 
de.uouis to get .icceptcd that which he thinks to be the tiuth, 
leaMng the aveiage opinion pioduccd to woik out such lesults 
as it ma\ 


To K L \ot.M\xs 

17 Vm, 1883 . 

I l.iteh took up .1 book at the \tlK ..1111 entitled Xalinal 
LaiK. Ill llu Spi.iliial ir<)//</. b\ Hcnn Diummond I found 
it to be in consideiable inc.isuie an endea\oui to piess me 
into the siippoit of .1 qualihed theolog\. b\ showing the hai- 
moii\ between ccit.iin mc-ws ot mine .incl alleged spiiitual 
laws It IS an inteiesting example ot one ol the tiansitional 
books which aic .it picsent \ei\ usetiil It occuis to me that 
while the .iiithoi pioposcs to picss me into then sei\ice, we 
might ach.mtageoush picss him into 0111 sciMce fust look 
,tt the book and sec 

B\ this post I send \ou i cop\ ol ^cstcld.l\’s Sluiuliiiil in 
which \ou will see .1 leading .iiticle conceiiiing m\ election 
to the Ficnch Ac.adeim I alhx also at the top of the page 
a cutting tioni the Pull Mall Go ilU giMiig a ditleient \eision 
of the election, which I suspect is the tine one It it is the 
hue one, which I am taking steps to asccitain, then it appeals 
that while the \acanc\ in the highei guide ot membeiship 
made bj the death of Eiiieison is hlled b\ the piomotion of 
Sir Heni} Maine tiom the lowci guide to the highei, I am 
imited to accept the \acant place lett b\ this piomotion of 
Sii Henij Maine It I accept, it seems to me that I am Iw 
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implic.ilinii lecutjni/iiii' Hr pi(>}iii<.t\ ni tins Lslnn,ile ol iel<iti\e 
lLuiiis Sii Hciii\ M niiL is m\ jiiiiioi b\ two M,tiis, <iiicl he 
IS ui his st.inclini; ,is .111 .uitlioi m\ jiinioi h^ ten xeais , so that 
no plea of senionlx can be aliened it eonits unqnestio'iabh 
to a judgment ot 0111 lespeetne positions 

I bale been hesitatinn toi a da\ 01 two Seeing that 

as the maioiit\ b\ whieh I was eleeted was so s>ieat (27 to 2 j, 
and that it might be iiiigi.ieioiis to letuse this, whieh is 111 
some soit an mtei nation il eoLiites\, I lelt somewhat melmed 
to eommil the mennsistene\ ol aeeeptmg that whieh I had 
111 pieMOiis eases letnsed But it it tin ns out that I am asked 
to authoii/e .iiid eiidoise that ae.ideniie jiidi>nient whieh lanks 
me as lowei th.ui Su Heni\ Maine, I leel \ei\ stiongK melmed 
to take the eouise I oiiniiialh intended 

24 Min — I am sending oil to da\ m\ lettei to the Fieneh 
Aeadem^, deehniiig the so-e.illed hononi the\ lia\e done me. 
Ill cleetmg me a eoi lespondent 

I leeeued tioiii the Seeietm ol the A.e ideim an oHiei.il 
lettei w liieli inns , is follow s — 

‘ Sii, I li<i\e the hoiioiii to intoim \ou that .it the meeting 
to d.i\, ]M<n 12 , the \e<ideiii\ ot Moi.il <ind Pohtie.il Seiences 
eleeted nou eoiiespondent m the seetion ot Philosoph\, m 
pl.iee ot Ml Tapp.ui deee.ised ’ 

III .in\ e.ise the t.iet is tint Emeisoiis de.ith ha\ing 
m.iele <i \<ie<iiie\ m the el.iss ol .issoeiates Sii Heni\ Maine 
is jnomotecl tioiii the' list ol eoiiespondents to lill his place , 
,ind into th.it list ol eoiiespondeiils I am di.ilted to hll the 
pl.iee ot Ml T.ipp in Who is Mi T ipp in ^ w ill be the 
geiiei.il ejnestion 

The whole ti.iiis.ietioii is, 1 think so thoioiighh .ibsuid, 
th.it it altoids .1 good oppoitiiiiit\ toi a tieneh.int eiitieism, 
not upon the Fieneh Ae.idenn alone, but upon .le.idemie 
seleetioiis gentialK 

To [t [ i s SnioN 

U(M, 18(S4 

I beg to .lekiiow ledge the leeeipt ot \oui commiime.ition 
mtoimmg me th.it the Ae.idemie des Seienees Moiales et 
Pohtiques h.is eleeted me .1 eoiiespondent in the seetion ot 
philosophy. 111 the pl.iee ol Mi Tappan, deeeased A.long with 
my thanks 101 the intended hoiioiii, will you ple.ise eoii\e\ to 
the meinbeis ot the AeadeniA the tollowmg leasoiis which 
oblige me to decline it The lust ot them m.i\ loiuenieiith 
be gi\en m the woids used b\ me when, some twehe \eais 
•igo, I dcehiied an honoian degiee olteied to me heie — 

“Ceitain eoiiMelions w liieli li.ue been long glowing up in 
jiic, lespeeting the elleets ot hoiiot.in titles, will, howe\ei, I 
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teal, sUncI m the \\a\ ol m\ .leceplanee ot the deifiee which 
the Piofessois kindh suggest should be coiiteiied upon me I 
ha^e come to the conclusion that such honoi.iu titles, while 
the\ seem to he encoiuagements to intellectual aehie\eiiient, do, 
in ie.iht\, b\ then mdiieet inlluenees, act as diseouiagements 
‘It, supposing due disei imination weie possible, men ol 
much piomise leeened tioin i leaned bod\ such maiks ot 
distinction as would bespeak attention tiom the woild at Luge, 
I can well imagine that such men would be gieath helped, and 
would oftentimes be si\cd tioin sinking in then stiuggles with 
ad\eise eiieumstanees iii the midst ot a soeiet\ piepossessed in 
ta\oni ot known men But theie oidiniiih comes no such aid 
until the diltieiilties ha\e been sin nionntcd supposing, that is, 
that the\ ha\e not pio\ed t it il 

‘ Piobibh it will be sad th it bee aise lioiioiau titles do 
not eommonh Meld benetits so gie it as thex might Meld it 
gnen e.aliei it does not theietoie lollow th it when guen the\ 
aie othciwise tlian benelieiil I think howevei that if instead 
ot eonsideiing then dneet etteets on those oldei men who 
ha\e leeeued them we toiisidei then indiicet dteets on those 
\oiingei men who hi\c not leeened them we shall see that 
to these the\ become pi letiealh m idditionil obst.iele to 
success Alw i\s the impediments i.i the w i\ ot one who, 
without autlioiitc enteis 'he held ol mtellcclii.il .letiMh, in 
competition with those h icing est ibhshcd aithoiities, aie sul- 
heienth gieat 'Ihc piobibihtc tint he his nothing to sac 
woith listening to is so stiong, th.it he is ilmost eeitain to 
leeeice foi i long time se.aech an\ ot the .ittention he m.ic 
well deseice Bat this iin.icoid.ible dillieiiltc is m.ide .atiheiallc 
gie.itei when bc.uin^ no st imp ot c.ihie, he h.is toi eompetitois 
those who to the acU mt iges ot known .ichiecements, add 
the .ich mt ige ot olhei die st.imped c dues The l.agei leading 
woild .aid the n.iiiowii ciitieal woiId which le.ids it, .ae 
gic.ith bussed be whitc\..i bespe iks lespcetliil eoiisideiation 
And it the ]iiesencc ol an hoiioian ti'le goes this positice 
.id\ lilt ige 1( one beiiiii^ it its ibsciicc iinohes .i positive 
dis idc int.ige to r ne not beiiing it' ^ 

'1 lie cells lesiilting horn this sc stem (which, weie it 
.illow.ible to .idopt .i woid tioni spoitsineii, might be e.illecl 
inccisc handic.ippingj — these ecils which dining the eaihei 
pait ol me eaieei cccic lece.ilecl to me be peisonal expeiiences, 
aie not the sole ceils c.aised Even le.acing out ot considei.i- 
tion those echo do not icceice these honoi.ae titles iiom 
Uinccisities and Academies and limiting oiii attention to those 
who do lecciee them it mac, I think, be shoecn that the 
dibti ibution inecitabl) iiicolces loth peisonal injustiees and 


' Autobiography, ii., 233 
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public iniscbufs II must do this \\ hethei the choice of those 
to he hoiioiiied is ide.ilh cjood 01 whethei it is such as \vc 
actualh see 

Supposiiij> that the selection is made with peitect tauness 
and the best judgment, it is minitcst that the numbci of those 
at aii> time existing who beai these maiks ot honoui is so 
gieat that theie must he an immense contiast between the 
claims ot the few highci m the gioiip and the claims of the 
mam lowei, who aie ncccithelcss made to appeal equalh 
w 01 tin of being chstiiiguished tiom the mass ot eultuied 
peisons If soeiet\ at huge is at all influeneed Iw these titles 
(and if not the^ aie wholh futile) then inc\itibK, the tendenc^ 
IS to etjuah/e m public cstimition those who beai them , and 
while unduh 1, using the iniciioi to do tins it the expense ot 
depiessmg the supciioi 

But it must, I think, be idnnttcd tbit the disti ibution is 
nol guided In eithei coiiect ippieciition 01 unbiassed teehng 
Besides the jieison il t<i\ouiitisms md intip ithies which occa- 
sionalU mthienec it the selection is meeitibh inihicnccd \en 
gieath b\ the leligious bits and m a consicleiable degiee 
b\ the pohtie<d bi.is It is luithei sw i\cd b\ the bi is whieh 
the leading men ot <i I ni\cisit\ 01 in \c ideim hue in laxoiii 
of this 01 th<it school ot thought scicntilic 01 litei 11 \ And 
since e\ Cl \ est.ibhshcd boch tends to become consei\ itnc, the 
titles it conteis ,11 c tolci ibl\ sine to be distiib ited in such wa\ 
as to encoiiiagc the upholdcis ol ti idition il mcws and to 
discouiagc the <id\ocitcs ol ihosi. ncwei views which uc in 
couise of icplaeing them 

The peiveisions ot choice lesulting lioin tlic co opci ition 
of , ill these c.iuses aic notoiioiis Vin one who in oui English 
and Scotch c.ilendus icads the h\e luindied incl moic n lines 
to which >iie .ithxcd LL D 01 DCL cm sciicch avoid 
smiling >it the iionv ot late which his tiniicd iiiidci the s unc 
badge men so distinguished with men so undistinguished Vnd 
though in the gioups ol those who be u titles given bv 
Academies on the Continent the dillcicnees 111 iespi.Lt ot 
capaeities 01 achievements 111 iv not be so cxtienie still thev 
aic siilticientlv sinking 

But it is not onlv 01 chictlv the ettect upon individiiil 
s/o/ifs which IS objection iblc the ctleet ujion jiiibhe ojiinion 
IS even moie ob)cclionablc 'Ihc miss it men icccjvt then 
behets ein .luthoiitv and behets which be u the cndoisemcnt 
of a Univeisitv 01 in \e idemv ajijic 11 to them moic lecejitablc 
than tlicise which aic .ivowcdlv 01 tacitiv leicctedbv it Hence 
dining each tiaiisitioii pciioel oeciijncd in the conquest ot old 
ideas bv new, honoi.iiv titles accoidcd bv such .1 boelv to the 
defendeis ot the old, and long withheld fiom the piopagatois 
of the new, neeess.uilv ictaid the change 

I mav add that these evils aie mei eased when Academies 
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sepai.itc lilt. lucinbcf. .illili itccl tii them into two 

i.inks , h\ thus m\ins> lud^iiiLMit. 01 .ippL.iiiii}; to gixc 

iuds>incnt, lespcotimi the conipai.itixe niLiits ot men elected, 
now to tile hitihei and now to the luwei tank, the\ alteet the 
public estimate ot the eomp.u.itne authoiities ot then opinions 
01 wiitiiii^s Foi leasons like those assn^iied abo\e, these 
aeademic eslim.ites ot iclatne woith aie not iintieeiuenth 
eiioneous, and aie theieloie iiiisleadim; to the public at lai{>e 

Be\oiid these i>eneial te.isoiis which swa\ me, theie is a 
special leason \head\ on thiee successuc occasions I ha\e 
declined a eoiiespondentsliip aecended to me In a toieiiiii 
academe MamtcstK, I cannot now accejit a coiiespondeiit- 
slnp tiom the Ficiich \cadein\ without passim^ a dehbeiate 
slight upon each ot these thiec academics As it would be 
impiopei to do this, tlieie lemaiiis no alteiiiatue foi me but 
to peisist 111 the coin sc which I h,i\e aheade puisuecl, and 
<ig.nn to decline 

Conscious .IS I ,1111 that the Mcinbcis ot the Academe ot 
Moi.d .iiid Politic il Sciences, m clectiiu> me be so huge <i 
maioiite, h.iec tcstilicd in a in.ukcd ee.ie then seinp.ithe, and 
111 I mcasuie, then .ippioe.il, I icgict tli.it 1 .1111 obliged thus 
to icspond in eeliit seems .111 imgiacious m.imiei But, as eeill 
be seen the motiecs eeliich piompt me .iic stioiig, ,md the List 
ot them pci einptoi e 

Foi .1 time Di Yonmans eeas disinclined to meddle 
eeitli sucli liigli <md delicate peisonal m.itteis. When he 
did take it up, it eeas mainly bec.iuse “it seemed to be an 
oppoi tiinite to icintoice ,i eieev th.it 1 .1111 inoie and moie 
inclined to icgaid .is impoitaiit The ciioneous eieee' ot 
■eoiii icl.ition to Daieeni is eeiy eeide-spie.id.” On this 
Spencei lemaiktd (3 Scptcmhei, 1883 ) : — 

I see th.it eon li.iec tuiiicd the nicideiit into “ c.ipit.il ” eeitli 
gic.it ctlcct iii.iking, indeed, much iiioie ot it th.in I h.id 
thought ot It h.is been .111 c.iile custom in eaiioiis p.iits ot the 
eeoild, .iiid w.is the custoiii ceen in the higlil.iiids, loi chiels to 
haec otlici.il oi.itois Somcbocle eeill be noting the tact, .iiid 
s.ieiiig th.it I must h.iee .ippomted eon .is mine , .ind th.it 
a most eloLjuciit one eou aie Ccitainle no man eeet had 
anothei eeho set loith his cl.inns so peisisteiitle 01 ettectualle 

The Inst halt of Jiile he ee.is <it Ineeioian, disappointed 
eeith the hshmg — not catching eeen one salmon to send 
with congiatulatio is to Piofessoi Huxley on election as 
President of the Rov.il bocietvA Attei .1 tew weeks at Aid- 


‘ Life of J’lofetior Huxley, 11 , 53 
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toinish he turned homcwatds, tia\clling via I-oit William, 
Kingussie, Giantown, Edinbuigh and Deibj-. 

To Miss Flor\ Smith 

Edinblkoh 

11 1883 

As I came a\\.i\ tiom Aidtoinish I ga/ed with sad e\es 
on the SLCnes whcie I had hiiowii sueh hind fiieiids and passed 
so maii^ happ> da\s — m\ pi esentiment being that I was seeing 
them toi the last time , loi I feai that I am on the wa\ to 
become a wieck, ht toi nothing and ioi no socieh The chiet 
quahhcation to m\ melanehoK was the thought ot the genuine 
sjmpath> and the aii\iet\ ioi m\ welhiic which \on liad shown 
I sh.ill .ilwa\s icmembci them with giatitude 

To E L Yo'mvns 

London, 21 1883 

The same post 1 iteh hi ought me thiec letteis tiom the 

antipodes — one fiom an aident distiple in Austiali.i md the 
otheis fiom Colhei and iiom Sii Geoigc Gie\, in New Zealand, 
both deseiibing the giowth ol inlluenee out theic ’ 

Such small amount ot woik as I line been doing since 
I left town, IS devoted to levision ot nn I'lieie will 

be an impoit.int supplement to the Essa\ on the Oiigin and 
F'linetion ot Music’ In it. while deleiidmg nn own view 

iCiMis th.it ot Dai win. I sh.ill m.ike .1 genei.il eiitieism on the 
D.iiwinian Hvpothesn, which will Ihittci the stii^t D.iiwiniiiis 
eonsidei.ibh I h.ne toi some time eontempl.ited this but 
w.xs .uiested in mv intention b\ his death, which made the 
wilting ot sueh .1 eiiticism undesii.ible loi i time It will 
piobabh be a veai befoie I tulhl the intention 

Attc'i two weeks .it Standish, wheit he had "plentv ol 
out-dooi games — l.iwn tennis, bowls, and quoits — with 
bilhaids in the evening, he told Miss Be.itiice Pottei . — 
“ The game-cuie joined with olhei agencies has done much, 
and as I was saving at the HunIcv s vesteidav, it 1 vveie 
a young man and a speeulatoi, 1 would set up an est.iblish- 
ment to tieat patients bv it. 


' Aboul New /c.il.ind Mi Collici mliniiicil liini ' llnl a im^e of 
moiiiit.iins in Ne’son pioviine bciis .imt foi iwinlv veils h.ib. boine, 
)oui name He li.id lieaid fiom 1 vd\ D.dhousit ih it Ins books weie 
much le.vd in Now Zealand, “althou},b ’ she added, ‘ as D.illiousie 
lemaikcd tbeie is no countiy wheie voui tciihin., is less icied upon ’ 
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To E. L Youmvxs 

Stplciiibei , 1883 

I h.i\e now to bic<ik ott this [the Aiitobioguiphy'\ toi the 
pm pose ot pi ep.u uig <i second edition ot “Ceiemonial Institu- 
tions ” Some ciltei.itions in the plates <ue needful, foi I ha\e 
to tackle T\loi’s ciiticisms, 01 lathei his elaboiate attack on 
me, which was giien as a lectuie at the Ro\al Institution, 
and published in MiKinilhin [Max, 1882] One onlj ot his 
ciiticisms IS, I think, xahd * 

3 0i label — We aie on the hit>hwa\ to Cominiinism, and 
I see no likelihood that the moxcinent in th.it diiection will 
be aiiested Contiaiiwise, it seems to me that exeiy new step 
m.ikes moie dilhcult anx icxcis.il , since the le-.ictixe poition 
ot the public seems hkelx to become xxc.ikei .ind weakei 

13 Xotcinbci — I sh.ill piobablx commit inxsclt to ,i senes 
ot toui political .11 tides Foi some time pist I haxe been 
gettini; moie and moic cvispciated at the w.ix in xxhich things 
aie diittinii toxx.uds Coinmunisin with incieasint' xelocitx , <ind 
though I ten little is to be done I am pioinpled to make .1 
xchcmeiit piotcst and ini intending to sax some xei, stiong 
things Oddlx enough, xcstcid.ix xxh.le exciting mxselt oxei 
It, as I li.uc been doing l.itelx, the cditoi ot the Coiilcnipoiaiy 
Re tUia c died on me w.inting me to take up the iiuestion, xxhich 
h.is just been laiscd in .1 xcix staithng x\ax bx an aiticle of 
Loid Salisbiux’s on the dxxellings ot the indiistiial classes 
Though I li.ixe not \ct conimitted mxselt I shall piobably do 
so Ot couise I do not like to suspend othei xxoik, but the 
matiei is picssmg ind impoi hint, and, in a sense, peiinanent , 
toi , these foul ai tides I coiiteiuplate, dealing x\ itli the questions 
not attei <i teinpoi.ux but attci .1 peiinanent m.innei, xxill haxe 
then tutuie xaluc 

12 Janiuin — The inogiainmc ot the loithconnng ninnbei 
ot the btliiibiii lili I sec contains .111 .iiticle on “The Spenceii.in 
Philosoph} ’ I expect it will be cixill} dissentient 

28 Janiiai) — I xxent ^esteida) to look at the .11 tide to hiid 
a sentence xxhich would seixe m> puipose, and tound one on 
the last p.age adiniiabl) fitted, xxhich I inclose I am going 
this xxeek to issue aclx ei tiseinents ot bust PuiuipUs in all the 
le.iding papeis, to xxhich I sh.ill lix this .idxeise opinion of the 
Ecliiibiiiii/i XX. i\ ot shoxxingm^ contempt foi it 

The adxeitiscmcnt .iccoicliiigly .ippeaicd xxitli the selected 
sentence : " This is nothing but a Philosophy of epithets 


‘ Pt maples of boaology, 11 , Soa, new edition. 
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•incl phi.UL-i, intiocluLCcl <iiicl earned on with an uniivalled 
solemnity and attectation ot piecision ot style, concealing 
the loosest leasoning and the ha/iest indefinitenebs." A 
copy was sent " to the editoi and anothei to the contributor, 
who, I find, IS &11 Edwaid Beckett." 

The entiy in the di.uy foi New Yeai’s Day, 1884, was a 
bad omen : “ Had to decline dining at Huxley's Xew Year’s 
Day dinnci — leaied etlccts." “Resumed the piactice which 
I began betoie Cliiistinas, ol going to Kensal Gieeii e\eiy 
inoimng and playing quoits, at intei\als between games 
getting some woik done and dcii\ing benefit. The work 
done undei this “ecccntiic aiiangcment, ’ was the wilting 
ot the political ai tides . the benefit was ot a mixed kind. 
Playing quoits in Januaiy, with intenals of dictation, had 
a lesult that might ha\e been looked toi — an attack ot 
lumb.igo This was no soonei got iid of than he ie\eited to 
quoits, and was <igain incapacitated Altei a time he was 
saved the diive to Kensal Giee-n thiough the kindness ot 
Ml Geoige How aid, M P , who gave him the use of a field 
in Palace Gaideiis. Speneei “aiianged with the lodge- 
keepei toi a 100m in which to voik between games — good 
little loom with liie." So luiis the dian, in the keeping ot 
which, be it noted, lie was getting to lx extiemely lax. 
The “game cuie, ’ e.iiiicd out in these moie tavouiable 
conditions, haidly had a tail chance betoie it was given up 
in favoui ot an opposite legimen. On his letuin tiom a 
second vusit to Biighton, he adopted the eouise ot dining 
daily to the Athenanim and back all the vv ay in <i cab ; thus 
taking no exeicise and avoiding exposuie. “/ guaily 
iiiipiovecl” (the itilies aie his own). 

To E L Yolmvxs 

Is / 1884 

“ The Xew Toivism ” [the hist ot the toui political ai tides] 
h.is caused a eonsidciable sensation hcie, and has bi ought a 
hornet’s nest about mv eais in the shape ol eiitieisnis tioin the 
libeial jouin.ils most ot which mike tun ol me Oddiv 

enough I am patted on the bick bv the conseivativcs, which 
IS ,i new expel lenec loi me , and bv the Romm Catholic oigan, 
the labhl It is dioll to see that vvheieas a tew weeks ago 
the .iiticle on Religion was bv it libelled “ Dangeious,” “the 
New 'roiyism” is epioled tiom with appiobation I <1111 well 
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toiwaid with the thud .11 tide, which will .istfinish people still 
11101 e than the pieiious ones 

On the letiiement ol Mi. P. .A. Tayloi tiom the lepie- 
sentation of Leicester in Paihament, Spencei was asked to 
allow’ his name to be put foiwaid as a c.indidate His mind 
haiing been foi manv years made up on the question ot 
enteimg Paihament, theie was no need to dehbeiatc on the 
answei, which w.is m tact gi\en the dav following. 

To Ri \ T P'Ci Hopps 

21 Ichiimn, 18S4 

While I am t>iatihed b\ the eomphnient. and b\ the 
in.imlestatioii ol simpatln. implied m \otu pioposal, I le.ii 
that I eannot lespond to it 111 the w.i\ xoii wish Seiei.il 
leasoiis, e.ich ot them siifiitient, detei me 

In the hist place m\ health is such th.it disehaij^e ol 
Paihamenlan duties would be impossible The lahoiiis 

implied be aetne politic il Itlc could I be.ii them, would ni.ike 
it impossible foi me to do othci woik \s I leq.iid such othei 
woik ts b\ 111 the mnic impoitanl — as 1 think I lan do moie 
tfood Iw ende nouiiiuj to complete what I ha\e undeit.iken than 
b\ occupy ini' mcsclt 111 listenmi, to dcb.itcs .md tji\ini; cotes , 
I should nut led th.it I was doiim iit>ht in e\ch.ini»ing the one 
caieei loi the othci 

Fai loo hii>h .in estimate is, I think, m.ide ol the inlluenee 
possessed III 0111 da\ by ,i membei of P.iihiment Xocy th.it 
he h.is come to be much moie than in past times subiect to 
Ills eoiistitucnts — noyy that the House ot Commons as a yyhole is 
moie and moie obliged to suboidin itc itsclt to public opinion — 
the implic.ition is that those yyho toim public opinion aie those 
yyho lealh excicisc poyyei It is becoming a common lemaik 
that yye aie appioaehing .1 state in yyhieh layys aie pi.ieticalK 
made out ot cloois, and snnph lei'isteied by Paihament , and 
if so, then the actual yyoik ol lct,islation is moie the yyoik 
of those yyho modit\ the ideas ol electois than of those yyho 
fine elleet to then ide.is So legaidinc; the m.ittei, I concene 
that I should not "am intkience, but lathei lose inlluenee, by 
eeasimt to be a yyiitei th.it I might become a lepicscnt.itnc 

But apait horn these gcnei.il leasons, theie is the moic 
special icason that, it chosen by the electois ot Lcicestei, 
I should pioye a yeiy impi.ictie.ible mcinbei My yieyys on 
politic, il in.ittci s .lie yyidcly cliyeigcnt horn those ol ill pohtie<il 
p.uties It picscnt cMstmc, IhU yyhich I hold to be the duel 
business ot legisl.itioii — an admiaistialion ol justice such .as 
shafl secuie to each peison, yyith ceitamty and yyithout cost, 
the m.unten.mee of his equitable claims — is ,i business to yyhich 
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little attention is pud , while attention is absoibecl in dome; 
thin£>s wliieh I hold sliould not be done at all As I could not 
agiee to be nieieU a deletjate, \otim( as was desued b^^ those 
who sent me, but should ha\e m all cases to act on mj own 
judgment, I should be m continual antagonism with m\ con- 
stituents , most of whom, Libei il as well as Conseiiatne, hold 
opinions fiom whieh 1 dissent, and who would wish me to 
siippoit measuies whieh I entiich disapjsi o\ ed ol Hence, e\eii 
li elected, I should be quiekU called upon to lesigii 

Noi ha\e I e\en now cniimeiated all m\ leasons Pheie 
IS a liiithei one, which main will doubtless think moie 
inonialous than the last Xot onh should I object to the 
oath lecjuiied on taking ni\ se it il elected, but I should object 
to make e\en the alliimition weie tint allowed 111 jilaee ol it 
Xeithei constituents 1101 then lejnesentatnes .ijijieai at jnesent 
to leeogni/e an\ impiopiiet\ in being bound Iw the judgments 
of lemote aneestois lhe\ aie cjuitc iead\ to bind themsehes 
not to change eeitain institutions which then gieat-gieat great 
<S:c , giaiidtatheis decided would be good foi them \Veie 
I called upon to make such <i jiioinise I should lefuse to do 
so , holding niNself tiee, as I should, to seek the change 01 
abolition of such institutions it 1 did not think them beiieheial , 
Quite niespectixe ol ans opinion eoneeimng the paitmulai 
things to which the piomise bound me I should ob)eel on 
jiiiiieiiile to being bound at all 

Yon will thus see th it the choice ol me is a candidate 
would be extiemeh impolitic, e\en had 1 no letsons ot a 
pcisonal kind toi ckehning to stand 

The Icttei was published with the omission ol the 
paiagiaph about the oath. Theie was a w idely-e\pi essed 
opinion that philosopheis had not pioscd a success in the 
House ot Commons, and a geneial agi cement in thinking it 
ol moie impoitance that Spencei should continue his woik 
than that he should entei Paihainent The soundness ol 
his own ehaiaeteii/ation of himselt as “a ceij impiactie ible 
membei ” was ciuestioned be few. Cuiioush enough, about 
the time Spencei declined a piolleied seat in the House ot 
Commons, Loid Tennjson took his seat in the House ot 
Loids. As one newspapci said. “We ha\c seeuicd oui 
poet, but not out philosophei ” 

To E L Yoiwws 

14 1/mi//, 1884 

Theie is quite a choius ol comment on m\ lettei, and neaily 
.ill ot it IS f.uouiable To-da> the SpulaUv, and 

Satin iia\< RciUiO ha\ c Icadci s, p.u ticulai 1> dissentient I w ill send 
>ou th.it ol the T/i/iti m a d.i\ oi two .ilong with mj leph to it 
16 
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20 Mauli — I did not, ns I thousfht ol doinq, wiite n letlei 
to the Tiwi<; showing what I conc-tncd to bo the tallic} ot the 
inference diawn in then .11 tide th it costkss administiation 
of ]ustice would immensely inciease litigation, and aiguing that 
weie ]u‘?tice pioinpt, ceitain and costless, the lesult would be 
not inciease but deciease , since the laigei amount of cimI 
aggiession lesults fiom the belief that it will not bung anj 
penalt} My leason foi changing m\ intention was th.it con- 
tio\eisj with an editoi is a bootless business and is sine to end 
unpleasantly , since he has the adiantige ot stopping discussion 
when he pleases, and is suic to Itaie one appaientb m the 
wiong 


An imitation to join the Libeityand Pi opeity Defence 
League was declined loi icasons statid in the following 
letter : — 


To IHI EiRL 01 \VlM\bS 

1 Mai ill, 1884 

Weie theie none but the immediate issues to be consideied, 
I should h<i\e pleasiuc in yielding to join lequest, but theie 
aie icinotei issues, and eoiisidei ition of these deteis me 

I think it would be politic iieithei toi the League noi £01 
iniselt that I should join it Rightly 01 wiongly it has acqiiiied 
the lejiute of a loij oigani/ation , and as I ha\e lecentlj been 
exasjieiating the Libeial paitj by ni\ ciitieisins, weie I to join 
the League the infcience which would be diawn, and ajipa- 
lently with \eiy good giound, would be that I had tinned tail 
Now weie this infciencc to be diawn and widely asseited as it 
would be, such ettcct <is may be piescntlj jnoduced by jiapers 
I am now wilting would be m laigc measuie destiojed The 
press of the Libcial juity would haic a seemingly lalid leason 
for pooh poo lung all that I say 

!Not only would this be a icsiilt I should gieatlj legiet, 
alike on pubhe and jiii\ itc giounds, but as I haie imjslied, in 
so fai as it would tend to diminish what iiifhicnce these foith- 
coming papers may hue on the dc\ clopmcnt of indiMdualistic 
ideas and feelings, it would tell igainst the piogiess of the 
League, by causing men to turn a deat eai to aiguments against 
the meddling policy, which they would otheiwise listen to 


The letteis to New Yoik about this time are concerned 
mainly with the political ai tides and the contioveisies 
arising out of the ai tide on “ Religious Retrospect and 
Prospect." Heie are some of the lefeiences to the foimei . — 
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To E L Yolmvvs 

15 /!/>;//, 1884. 

The reinaininy .11 tide [“ The Gie.it Political bupei btitioii ”] 
li) altogethei 1 c\ ohitioiiai j in id Mew, and will gieatly 
astound people, peihaps c\en inoie in Ameiica than in England, 
since its escenti.d piinciple is the denial ot the light ot the 
majoiity sa\e within ccitain dehnable limits The aigument 
IS woiking out e\en inoie satisfactoi ily than I expected , and 
the whole politico-! tliical thcou is piesenting itselt in a moie 
complete and h.iimonioiis loim than I e\ei betoic pcicened 
it could ha\e It is annisinn to (ind ni>selt patted on the 

back b^ the Ton papcis Hid 1 been asked in times gone 
by whethei such a thing could hue h.iispened I should ha\e 
legal ded it as eiuite impossible 


13 Ma\ — riiis [the List of the at tides — “'I he die it Poli- 
tical Supeistition ”J will, I think, end what I ha\e to say 
•ibout political matteis Beginning in 1842 and letinning fiom 
time to time to the topic m the intenal, with tuithei dexelop- 
inents, I now' in 1884 leieh whit seems to me i sullieientlj 
completed \iew — the politico ethical doctime set toith in this 
aiticle being a piesentation in a linished toim ot the theoij 
giadually deieloped dining these toit\ two \e<iis It will, 
I think, c\entuall\ toini .1 new dep.utine in polities The 
dehmte conclusions le.iclied .dike eonecimng the legitimate 
poweis of Goieinmeiits tnd in.ijoiitits and the leason wh}, 
bejond a ceitain i.inge, thin poweis cannot be legitimately 
eveieised, and .ilong with them the ddmite eonecption pie- 
sented ot the natuie ot tine Libei.ilism tin the lutuie, m.u , 
I think, sene picsentK to gue a positue eieed ioi in id\aneed 
paity in polities At am 1 itc, I hue now done all th it I 
can to m.ike the m.ittei eleai , ind whit little eneig\ lemains 
I shall, I think, in futuie de\ote wholK in othei diieetions 
[He was disappointed with the leception .leeoided to the 
papet on “The Sms ot Legislitois” which had.it lust been 
intended to toim put ol the hiial p.ipei ] V le.ison toi 
diMcling it w.is that I w is inxious nut to disu let .ittention 
horn the special gioup of lids it eont.uned, showing that 
legislation w.is to bl.ime toi the immense eiils that h.ue, 
dm mg the List six months, been a euuent topic — the mils set 
toith m the Bittei Ci\ ot the Oiite.ists ot London I thought 
that the exposuie ot the e<uiscs ot these c\ils would cieate a 
eonsideiable sens.ition , but one is h.ibitu.ilh wiong 111 these 
eases Next to nothing h.is been s iid about the tact that the 
whole mischief is ot go\ ei nment. 1 l pioduetion I suppose in 
pait it may be that the tacts tell .dike against both political 
paities , and neithei paity consequently likes to s.iy anything 
about them 
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15 l/<n —Hr VM Mall i,a <//< wliR-h his t ikcii tin. Ic.id 
iti emiiLitini; Uk \mciR.iii papus in nitiodiRiini ‘ inlcnicAMnc;,’ 
ib appaicntl\ iiR.liiied to (.niukilc tlRin in nns(.i npiiloiisiiebs 
The tnclosed Mistb will show \ on what nnount ot eonseieiicc 
txistb among loiunahstic Icadeis ol opinion oiei heic ’ 

I et Lvolution hi,ht ns tlesliiied liohl 

Lncheckcd tlnoUj^h Competition’s sti nn and sliess ” 

Blit tlicie IS .1 giL.it deinoi.ih/ ition ni piibhe Iile hcie I 
could ne\ci h.i\e hclicxcd that in oni d.i\ political paities, and 
inoie p.iiticul.iih the Tones [the Libci.iK .ittciwaids beh.i\td 
.IS ill Ol woise H S ] would hue beh.ucd so \ilel\ as the\ 
h.i\e done I .im beginning to led a eeit.iin s.itisf.iction in 
the thought that I shall soon be out of it .ill, and le.ue no 
postei lU 

All thiough Juh, 1884, he w.is bus) seeing thiough the 
piess the political .11 tides, inidti the title — llu Man \eis,iis 
Hn Slati A bust foi which he had gi\en sittings to 
Ml Boehm in 1884, and lephe.is ol which he was now 
ptescnting to his moie intimate fueiids, fuimshed some dis- 
ti .action fiom the engiossing topics of politics .ind leligion. 

lo E L Yoimws 

6 Otlobci, 1884 

I .im glad th.it aou .11 c pleased with the bust It h.is been 
b) most thought ^en good, though not b^ all The Huxlej 
fanuh .^eplett^ nnaiiimous in then condcmn.ation — Mis Hu\le\ 
going so fai .as to sa^ th.it she should like to take a h.immei 
.inp sin.ibh it One icm.iik of thens was th.it theie was a want 
of ch.uactei in it and John Colhei (the son in l.iw) said that it 
looked moie like the poiti.iit of a spe.ikei than a tlunkei I 
incline to think th.it theie is some tiuth 111 the lemaik m.ide b\ 
Westm.aeot*, .1 membei ot the Vthen.ieiim .ind the son ot the 
seiilptoi, who s.iid to me th.it he thought it was too ineisne 
Howe\ei, Boehm lias .1 ni.iible bust, which I eommissioiied 
him to do foi me in h.ind, .iiid I maj peili.ips get him to soiue- 
wh.it soften down this undue s.ihtiicc of ti.uts 

14 XocciiibLr — H.ning got iid ot .dl mj eonti o\ ei sial 
bothciation, I am now in.iking piepai.itions to go on with 
peim.inent woik again quieth I should ahead) ha\e 


’ Pa// Mn// Gazette 14 Mat, 1884, “ Laisse/ Fane ' — K Seimon in 
Spencerian Stanzas ' 

® Inserted by Spencei at a later period m a copy of the lettei left 
among his papeis 
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made some w.ij with ' Ecclesiastical Institutions ’ had it not 
been toi the coiisideiablc .imount ot tiouble consequent upon 
.inothei piece ot woik [the icmmoii ot the hist \ohiine of the 
Sot/(3/t>i;vi I sumc time, while ciasinq some 

siipei Ihioiis illiisti itions, iddinq heie ind theie otheis , espe- 
ci.ill^ in chipteis dcihn^ with disputed questions — ^the chiptei 
on Animal \Voiship, ,ind that on \.ituie Woiship, both ot 
which aie {■icath sticnqthcncd 

At the beginmntf ol ibS^ he thought he had now ciiteied 
upon smooth wafeis, and would speedily leacli his next 
poit Little did he foicscc the stoi in to be laised o\ei the 
lepuhlication in the United Stites ot the eontio\eis} with 
Ml Fiedeiie Haiiison, noi had past cxpeiienee taiiglit him 
to make allowance toi the niin\ unecitain euiients which 
might cause him to diitt tioin his pieseiibed eoiiise, now m 
one diieetion, now in anothei One ot these side cuiients 
was due to Rev T. Mo/lc\ s Riiniinstiiitis * Anothei <uose 
out of Ml Martineau’s new hook, bpeneei being chss itisliecl 
with the chstinetion diawn between his own and Mi 
Uai win s piesentation ot the pnneiple ot exolution - 

To K L ^oiMWs 

23 1 /( 1 / </i bSSs 

I hope \ou will be qcttmg \oiii bic.ilhing appiiatus into 
bettci oidei down south \\ h\ hue ^ou not let me know 
something ot the icsults ol the change ' I d.iicsa\ joii hnd it 
difliciilt to kill time aw<i\ liom \oui wuik but this is bcttci 
than to let time kill \()ii while .it coin woik, .is \oii will 
ineMt.ibh soon do it \ou go 01. without t iking eonst.int ind 
gie.it piee.uitions 

1 he Belgi.in economist il Emile de Li\elc\c h.is wiittcii 
.111 .iitiele in the Coiihiiipoini \ iindei the title of ‘‘ the 

State .t/M/s the M.in, .1 leph to Hcibcit Spciicei the echtoi 
biought to me <i pioot the othei clu with the imiilic.ition th.it 
I might s.i\ something in icph 

The following is tiom M clc Li\clc\c ittei seeing 
Spcneei s leph . 

ri.oM E\iiii 1)1 Li\iii\i 

Lii c,i , 2 . 1 // 1/, lt>h 5 

1 think the one ic ill\ impoitant jjoint in 0111 di^'sciit is join 
opinion, boiiowccl liom oithoclox eeononu th it, imcki existing 
conditions, it lice conti ict wcie hut c-^i.iblishcd, liboni would 

‘ Autobio^japhy, 1 , 44, Appentlw K p 349 
‘ lipii of il l/uon, 11 , ,44 
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be equitabl} lemiinci.itecl I maintain what \ou dcmonstiate in 
youi Socuil Shitic', (chap i\ ) that when piiman lights aie 
Molated, It . when the labouici oi the tenant, dcpined of all 
piopeih, IS foiced to choose between the wages olleied him bj 
his einplo\ei 01 the ownei ot the lind .ind staiiation, he is no 
moie tiee than the tiaiellei when lequested to deh\ei up his 
monej 01 his hie 


To E L Yol’mvxs 

4 1885 

I piesume that \oii ha\e seen Di McCosh’s ciiticism on 
me The ciiticism, in paits which I ha\e looked at, is ot 

the loosest, and almost, m some cases, pucnle kind He has 
been ]ustif-\ing the name which w.is gi\cn to liiin in Scotland — 
Di McBosh 

21 Iiih — I ha\e iinished “ Ecclesiastical Institutions” 
and I shall take the whole ot the lemaindc of the mauusciipt 
to the piintci on Tluusda% betoie leaiing town, which I do on 
FikIu inoining Aftci tcnda\soi .1 loilnight w ith m> tiiends 
the Pottcis, on the banks ot Windcimcic, I shall piobabl\ go 
noith and ti\ to get sonic fishing as well .is some bi. icing <111 
in Suthcilandshiie Piob.ibh I sh.ill be b.ick .ibout the be- 
ginning of Scptembei, 01 soon attci 

31 — ^'riic itsult ol m\ exclusion to Scotland was 

dis.istious instead at beneliiiil Wcai <ind teai of travelling, 
joined with some o\ei-c\ei tion the next da\, knocked me down 
utteih — so utteib th.it J had to letiiin home , and not daiing 
to undcit.ike the wc'iix ol ti.icclhng In nnscll, had to telegraph 
to London toi Mi Hudson [his new Sceiet.iij] to come and 
take ehaige ol me Howeiei In t.iking the jouine> home 
in shoit stages, and stopping hcie <ind theie foi a few dajs, 
I ha\e got back gicilb impioicd, and .im now not so much 
below pai ,is I expected to be 

30 Sipltiiibti — Wh.it little 1 .1111 now doing is dexoted to the 
Ess.u, 01 latliei Ess.ixs, which I ii.imed to \on, in eiitieism ot 
the D.ii wini.in mcw It is giowing gie.ith in impoit.ince as I 
collect incmoi.ind.i <ind inatciial, <ind will, I think, tend to put 
<i diflcicnl aspect upon the whole ejucstion, which has at piesent 
been considcitd \cix p.iiti.ilh The Ess.ixswill I think piodiice 
some sensation 01 e\tn .iinong some, eonslein.ition 

TJie new edition oi (he Inst xoliimc ol the Sociology 
was published soon aftei his letuin fiom Scotland; and 
by the beginning of Octobei “Ecclesiastical Institutions” 
w’as I'eady. He at once began the “Factois of Oiganic 
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Evolution” As setting foith his 1 elation to Mi. Daiwin, 
Mr. Giant Allen’s little book, Clin lies Dan^in, was oppor- 
tune, as well as welcome ’ 

The necessity of husbanding his eneigies was in itself 
sufficient leison foi declining the presidentship of “The 
Sunday Society” in succession to tlie Duke of Westminstei, 
as well as lequests fioin Hull and Coik to lectuie Follow- 
ing on coiiespondcnce with Loid Dysait on Home Rule, 
a lettei w'as sent to the 1 tints on “Goveinment by Minoiity,” 
piotesting against illowing the liish Paity in the House 
of Commons, by .1 sislem ot oigini/ed obstiuction, to stop 
all legislation until Home Rule h id been gi anted “ Hithei- 
to I have ne\ei slid an\lhing about the politics ot the day,” 
he told Di. Youmans, “but 1 felt piompted to do so on this 
occasion You will see th it the leading aiticle lefeis to the 
lettei ; and the cditoi ot the Qnailtih yesteiday told me 
that he had cut it out and sent it to one of his eontnbutois, 
w'ho was wilting a political aitiele, so that the bout spent 
in w'liting it was not thiown awa\ ’ A icqupst fiom the 
Hon. Aubeion Heibeit loi i biief summaiy ot his attitude 
about the land, led to the wiiting of the following lettei, 
a copy of which he einie upon duiing the eontioxeisy on 
the land question in 1890 

To I in I Ion \lbiko\ Hi k»i ri 

13 Oilobti ^ 1885 

The MOWS oil 1 ind tcnuie set toith 111 ’scnial Slatus h\e 
and that} ^eals ago weie puieh ethic il m then dei nation, 
and belonged to i s\stcm ot what I haie called absolute 
ethics, in contiadistinction to tint lelitne ethics which take-i 
into account cvisting iiiangcmcnts ind CNisting men When 
wilting them I had no conception that the question ot St ite 
owneiship would be laiscd m oui time, 01 111 .in> time neii 
at hand , but had in thought ,i distiiit futiiie when a bettei 
.idaptation of human ii.ituie to social hie had aiiscn, and puiel> 
equihible social aiiaiigemcnls had become piactnablc 

The conclusion 1 cached w is toiced on me paith when 
seeking a \alid basis foi pin ate piopeit^ (the oidinai> basis 
•illeged by Locke and otlieis being in\ ihd), .ind hnding none 
that W'as sahsfacloiy sa\c one oiiginating in conti.ict between 
the indnidual as ten int and the community .is liiid ownei, 


* Menwtr of G > ant A lien, p 1 26 
’ Infra chap xvii 
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and it pailh loiced on me b\ the eoiiteiiiplation of s>ucli 
anomalies as that which we see in the Scilh Islands, the ownei 
of w Inch ma^ , it he pleases, make 1 esidence m them conditional 
on acceptinif his own leligious ciecd, and conioiming to anj 
modes ot litc he dictates , a state ol thini>s which ethicalh 
consideied is uidctensiblc 

That am economic acUantige would be gamed b^ such 
a change as th.it iiidic.iled is not olwious Vll that can he 
s.iid to belong In light to the cominiiniti is the land 111 its 
oiigin.il uncle ucd, iintcitili/ed st.ite The i.ihie gnen to it 
duiing centimes ol eiiltiiatioii, which (excluding town kinds) 
IS ne.iih all its i.iliie belongs to the existing piopiietois , 
iieaih .ill ot whom h.ne eithei themsehes paid toi that 
aitilicial i.ilue, 01 aie tlie upicscntatues ot those who did 
The equu.ilcnt ot this \alue would, ot com sc, h.ue to be giien 
m compens.itioii it the Lind weie lesiimed In the coinmiinih , 
and the inteiest on the leqiiiicd puich.ise nionei would, .it 
piesent latcs, .ibsoib as much .is, 01 moie th.ui, the communiti 
would leceue in the sh.ipc ot lent tiom its ten. nils 

Moieoiei, theie is the dithcults th.it .idininisti.ition ol l.inded 
piopcitj b\ the St ite would be bid .idministi.ition, econ 
omiealh consideied since thcic is no leison to suppose that 
iniblic miehincii would woik bcttci in the land-m.in.iging 
dep.utment th.in 111 .iin othei elep.utnicnl Whethei liitiiie 
incicments ot incic.iscd i.iluc, which would .icciue to the 
public, would compensate toi the loss ciused bi inleiioiit\ ot 
administiation m<a\ be doubted 

As will be seen b\ .in\ one who ic.ids the ch.iptei on 
piopeiti in " Politic.il Institutions, m\ news lespecting land 
tenuie .me bi no me. ms settled — thcie being .1 dithcultj, out 
ot which I do not see in\ w.i\, in itconeihng the ethical new 
with the eco1101n1c.1l \iew 

But .IS IS shown 111 the List lines ot the ch.iptei, I legaicl 
coininun.il piopiietoishiii of Lind, it est.ibhshed <it .ill, .is 
.1 sistein to be est.ibhshed when the indiistii.il t\pe h.is 
le iched its lull dciclopment , .uul I .1111 distiiictK opposed 
to the question being i.iiscd .it picscnt, bee iiisc it is cle.ii th.it 
.im such change it m.ide, would be in.idc in the inteiests ol 
Communism 


A note of sadness peii.ides the lettcis to Di. Youmans 
and Mr Lott tow aids the end of the yeai . To the foimei 
he wntes : “The fact is we aie all beginning to bieak 
up in one w’.iy 01 othei Ol the membei s of the X Club, 
which, in Huxley’s phi.isc, le.iched ‘its majoiity’ yesteiday, 
one IS gone, and of the lemaining eight, tlieie aie only two 
in good health. My pooi fiiend Lott is in a bad w'ay.” 
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To Edward Loii 

WXotembci, 1885 

Youi lettei has m.ide me s<id 011 \aiious accountb — inoie 
cspecialh of course on \oui own On m) own account 

also it was a disappointment Foi I had been cogitating o\ei 
a scheme toi taking a house on the South Coast m some 
salubiious place wheie I might come at intei\als and 

spend pel haps ,i thud of the jeai with }0u As it is, 

howe\ei, it is ob\ious that migiation fioin Deib\ is out of the 
ciuestion toi \ou , so that m\ plan, liom which I hoped all of 
us w ould beiicht. is knocked on the head 

B\ a foitiinate coincidence it h ippens that I am )Usl ie\ising 
in\ will, and pel haps it ma\ not be amiss to sa^ th.it I ha\e 
left jG 300 to \oii, 01 to Ph\ [AIi Lott’s daiightei] it jou die 
betoie me This m.i\ sene slighth to diminish \oiu .mxieties 
on hei bell, ill 

Being <it Biighton he could not .ittencl the X clinnei of 
31CI Deccmbei. Piolcssoi Hu\le\ wiote ne\t d.u. 

We weic \en soin to miss \ou \esteid<u — weie 1 educed 
to h\e , but we contined to keep 0111 spiiits up .ind positnel} 
sat till .ittei ten o'clock — ^.ill except Lubbock who had to go 
to the Linn.c.in 1 don t think that .iii\ thing ot .i\ei\ piolound 
ch.iiactei was said — in t.ict in \oui absence, I am atiaid we 
mchiied to fii\olit\ 

To r H Hi\n\ 

7 Jhicinbti, 188 s 

And so ^ou s.it till 10 Well, ic.ilK, this is too b.id Con 
sideling that I am .ilw.ics the one to piotest against the eaih 
dissolution •> th.it h.ibitu ilh t.ikc pl.ice, that \ou should sei/e 
the occ.isiou ot im .ibsencc loi m.iking .1 night ot it, is adding 
insult to iiijun It would ic.ilh seem tiom the t.ict which >011 
dehbeiately bung befoic me, that I h.i\c hitheito been the 
c.iuse ot the piompl bie.ikings up ol the pait\ ' I sh.ill h.i\t 
to biiiigthe question bcloic the next X, .ind .isk wh.it it is 111 
m\ beh.iMoiii which kids to this oh\ious .uixict\ to get .iw.i\ 
.IS soon .is possible when 1 ,1111 picscnl 

I .1111 \cn gl.id to lic.u ol Loid Iddcsleigli s lettci, .iiid the 
intimation con\c\ed 111 it It is .111 immense point 111 life to 
h,i\c no anxieties .ibout itsouiccs , .ind now tli.it \oii .11 e fiee 
fiom these .iiid all olliciil i.iics ot nioinciit we iii.u look loi 
,i good dc.il ol oiigin.il woik loiiicd w.th bouts ot hghting, the 
occuiiLiicC ot which goes without swing 

I got hold ol the A i/u/tui/// Ltiiiiin ( toi DcccniDei] as soon 
.IS it iii.idc its .ippcaiance hcie, and chuckled o\ei the .uticle 


' “ rile Intel preteis of Genesis and llic Intel picteis of Xatiiie.' 
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which, as usual, exemplifies the hand of iron in the glove of 
velvet. 

Acting on a suggestion of Mr. Howard Collins, the 
Sociological Section of the Birmingham Natural History 
Societ}’ proposed to prepare indexes to .Spencer’s books — a 
proposal which was gladly accepted. As far as the carrying 
out of this prtjposal was concerned, that happened which 
usually happens when a duty is undertaken hy several — 
the work before long laj’ entirely upon the shoulders of 
one man. Even such assistance in the way of criticism 
and suggestion as Mr. Collins had looked for from Spencer 
was not forthcoming. Former offers to index his books, 
made by the present writer and others, bad not been taken 
advantage of " for the reason that all these things entail 
upon me business of one kind or other, and my energies 
are so narrow and are so continually being frittered away 
by letter-writing and transacUons with printers, &c., that 
I get scarcely any work done.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

RELIGIOUS DISCUSSION ; A SUPPRESSED BOOK. 

{March, 1883 — December, 1885.) 

In the foregoing chapter we have seen how Spencer 
thought he had arrived after forty-two years of nieditation 
within sight of "a positive creed for an advanced party in 
politics.” In the chapter we are now entering upon we 
shall be concerned mainly with what he intended to be 
“a kind of final e.xpression " of his views on religion. 
Though the events about to be narrated coincided in point 
of time with those set forth in the last chapter, they have 
a special interest of their own which justifies a separate 
chapter being devoted to them. 


To H L. Yor.MA.vs. 

12 April, 1883. 

I have just finislicd the first chapter of “ Ecclesiastical 
Institutions.” It deals generally Avith the religious idea, be- 
ginning by showing that it does not exist naturally, that there 
is no such intuition as theologians tell us, and then goes on to 
recapitulate in a.nother form and briefly, with fresh illustrations, 
the argument elaborated in the first volume, winding up by 
drawing a detailed parallel between the origin and evolution 
of the present creed and those of other creeds, and showing 
how complete is their correspondence. It is dreadfully 
destructive. 


Writing to Miss Beatrice Potter (Octolier 8) he says : 
“ If you should some day get hold of a book just published 
by a clergyman, the Rev. W. D. Ground, An Exaniinaiion of 
ihc Slnicliiral Principles oj Mr. Herbert Spencer's Philosophy, 
you will be astonished to find it suggested that I am very 
possibly ‘ called ’ to reconstruct the Church of Christ 1 1 1 ” 
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To Rf\ \V D Grolnd 

12 Odohu, 1883 

To meet \Mth .1 woik, which, like \oius, deals with the 
doth me ot the Synthetic Philosophy as a whole, and with an 
ohMoiis dcsiie to deal lubth, all 01 els me pleasiue I quite aj>iec 
with \oiu statement that the ftencial doetiine ot Eioliitioii is 
independent ot these ontological \iews which I ha\e associated 
with it , and I am not son\ to ha\e this tact insisted upon 
I ma\, howeiei, diaw \oiii attention to ceitam passages, the 
lull nie.imng ot which I think \oii do not lecogni/e, concerning 
the Mcw I hold lespecting the I Itimate Powei 

In Maich, 1885, he chew the attention ot Di. Yoiimans 
to the woik ot anotiici cleiical authoi with similar aims. 

Theie has jiist been published heie a book entitled Lcin Ihc 
Olcl hitlli lit I Kith the Xck ' h\ the Re\ Geoige M.itheson, D D 
— eMclently a Scotch picslwtciian, toi he d.ites liom Incllan, on 
the Filth ot CKclc It is a \ei\ lemaikable book, ha\ing a 
chitt somcthius, like that ot Giound’s book, but wntten in a wa\ 
which will I think be moic ittiactne to the m.iss and moic 
.ippicciabk It IS ic.ilh .1 \ci\ cle\ei attempt to show that the 
c^oIlltlOIl doctime is not iiieconcilablc with the cinient cieed, 
I should think Bcechci would lejoicc o\ei it .incl take its 
docliiiies .IS tests 

Dining 1883 little pi ogi css was madewith “Ecclesiastical 
Institutions ’ Foi months, how'cxci, he had been thinking 
o\ei the concluding chaptei, and in the autumn this was 
wntten and put in type, piools being sent to Piotessois 
Hu\les and Txndall in Xoxcmbci. Si\ months w’eie to 
be .illowed t'lcin foi pciusal and ciiticisin, but within 
.1 da\ 01 two lie cliaiiged his mind and decided on mi- 
niedi.itc publication Hence a note to c.ich ot them with 
the icm.iik : “It is .ihsuid .ittci gi'ing you si\ months, to 
want youi ciiticisms in .is imny days.' 

to K L Yocmxns 

13 Ao.t/;/6<o, 1883 

I enclose \oii a jiioot ot a chaptei entitled “Religious 
Retiospect and Piospect ” which is the closing chaptei ot 
my nc\t duision, “Ecclesiastical Institutions’’ I beg.in to 
wiiteit in .uU.incc of theothcis some time dining the summei 
and only lecently linishcd it the ic.ison why I thus began 
h.nmg been at Inst simply that it w.is one I could dictate 
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out ot cloolb hcuiii'ic it did not iniohc icRiciill to collections 
ot iniitciiils Hiixinc; wiittcn it thus in adiance, I thought" 
it well a bhoit time since to ha\c it set up in t\pc so that 
it might be well coiisideicd and subject to the ciiticisms 
of fi lends befoie publication sccint, that it is a hind of final 
cxpicssion of m\ opinion ind I latch sent copies to Hn\le\ 
<ind Tj ndall 

\s implied, iii\ intention w is until leccnth to icsene 
it until all the othci chapteis ot the Pait weie wiittcn, and 
tlien to let it <ippc u toi the lust time along with the new 
\oluine Within this di'v 01 two howc\ci on le thinking 

o\ei the niattei I ha\e come to the eonclusion that the ad 
\antages of immediate public ition aie such <is to moie than 
eountei weigh this eonsideiatioii In the Inst place it is a long 
time since I ha\c made an\ sign ind it is nnpoit.mt to publish 
something In the second place the ehajitci, it published 
sepal ateh heie and with \on will be lai moie wicleh dill used 
than if it weie lesened toi the \ohime and limited to the 
eneiilation that would ittun In the thud place the question 
is ,i binning one, and one in lespeet of which it is desiiable 
to be eleaih undei stood 

17 Xoicittbci — Knowles is going to publish this Religious 
Retiospcet and Piospect in the \iiuIliiiIIi Ciiitiin Hitheito 
he has always made the simultaneous publication m Ainene.i a 
giouncl toi lefnsal But, is I wished to have the widest diiiiision 
loi the aitiele heie I wiote to him isking whethci he still 
maintained his niteidiel, telling him th it sinniltaneoiis publica- 
tion in Ameiiea is .1 •yiiii qua ;ii>h and that I mnsi go elsewheie 
if he did not assent He leplied the temptation is too gieat 
and he would vield 

22 XoiLiiilui — It this ic.ielies voii in time, please inseit 
the note I enclose It is to meet a possible eiiticism pointed 
out b> Hu\lev * Hiixlcv has lead the aitiele twice and 'Ivndall 
tluee times, and both eomeide So that the aigument mav 
be taken .is an expiession of .ichaneed seientilie opinion 

19 Jauuan, 1884 — It is cm ions to heai th.it the Ameiiean 
pi ess has so genei.ilh shied .it the aitiele Heie theie 

h.is been a eonsideiable amount of attention And v.aiious 

papeis have been sent to me containing ai tides mosth expies 
sing Intel est. and in some cases ‘‘ pain and disgust’’ Theie is, 
howevei, a maiked .ibsenec of the bitterness which chaiac- 
teii7ed such notices in veais gone b\ Knowles tells me that 
he h.icl had cjuite a hailstoim of communications about it. 


‘ Principles oj Sociology^ 111 , 166, note 
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some beinj, tiom Lleigjinen who detlined to take the yjine- 
Uenth Ceiilui v an\ Iniifrei and he Icllb me th it Gladstone had 
a lettei abkin^ him how he could contiibiite to a peiiodical 
which contained biich an aiticlc I also ha\e had a great 
man\ lettcis and books, aiming to show me the eiroi of my 
wa^s, but all without ill-tempei 

Pi oofs ot tilt ai title had been sent to Fiance, Geimany, 
Itah, Hungan, Riissi i, Inchi and Japan, as well as to New^ 
Zealand, whtie bii Geoige Giey took steps to ha\e it pub- 
lished w’lthoiit loss of time, wishing “th.it an independent 
public opinion should bt loimed on it bttoie people would 
have h.id then judgments intcilcied with by the .iiticles 
horn Euiope ’ In \iisti<ilia, Mi. Caddy, one of Spencei’s 
disciples, had gie.it dithculty in getting an tditoi to look 
<it it, one ot them s.i 5 ing “that he could not piint Mi. 
Spencei's wild speculations in .i papei which eveiy week 
supplied one of bpuigeon’s seimons Ot Ameiica Di. 
Yourains h.id to .idmit “ Evidently theie is inoie lehgious 
indeptndencc of thought in Engl ind than he. e. Foi youi 
eiitics, .it .inv i.ite, hike inteiest in the subject, while theie 
IS too much timiditv hcie to ventuie upon eithei side of 
the discussion. ’ 

Meanwhile, the stoim w.is beginning to g.ithei, though 
.Is jet the cloud w.is no biggei than .i man’s hand. Mi. 
Fiedeiic H.iiiison’s .iiticle on “The Ghost of a Religion” 
appeared in the Yiiuttuitli Cenliii) toi M.iich. 

to E L YoevivNs 

6 Manh, 1884 

You see H.iiiisoii is iimiiig to tuiii mv .iitiele on Religion 
to account in tiiitlieianee ot the woiship ot Humanitj It is 
lathei dioll to see how coiisidciing he sets out with the state- 
ment th It he IS not .iboiit to eiitiei/e mj .iigiimcnt, he should 
end b\ what is pi.ieticilh a tciocious ass.iult upon it 1 sup- 
pose I ought to answei him , but, if so, [I] must postjione it 
until these jsolitical ai tides aie out of hand 

I fed piomjited to answei him not only because he quite 
mistakes mj view, besides making siindij othei statements of 
a b.iseless kind, but ,ilso because I feel inclined now to make 
,i tieneh.int ciitieism on the Religion ot Ilum.inity As I think 
I told you I intended veais ago to do this, and it was to form 
part of the .ii tide on “Religion a Retiospect and Piospect,” 
which I have published But I thought on the whole it 
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might be well not to aiousc the animosih ot the Positnists 
Now, liuwe\ci, th it Hanison’b ailiele piacticalh challenges 
me, I feel \cij much inclined to ha\e mj sa\ in the matter 
What do joii think * 

S 

14 June — Heiewith I send 3011 pi oof of the aiticle 'OP 
“ Retrogiessi\e Religion” which is my iepl\ to Haiiison, and 
in pait as you will see by its last section, to the 11101 c leceiit 
attack of Sii J.imts Stephen . * 

[It had not at lust been his intention to hasten the reply ] 
When, hov\e\ei, tlicie came out on the hist of the month Sii 
James Stephen’s ciiticisms on Haiii^ion and myself, and when 
at the same time theic was published a kiiidied attack in the 
National Rciicio by Mi \\iltied Waid,^ (which I lia\e not yet 
seen, hut which is ictciicd to in the pi css, and especially in 
an aiticle 111 the Satnntay called ‘‘A Quach angnlai Duel,”)^ it 
seemed to me that it would not do to postpone longei the 
publication of my leply 

22 July — I am glad you like the “ Retiogiessiie Religion” 
It has done consideiable seiMce heie, especially in making 
people undei stand bettei what the Agnostic .ittitudc is It is 
lathei amusing to lind myself patted on the back by suncliy 
of the leligioub papeis, ,is I h.ue been — Chinch, Rom.in 
Catholic, and Dissenteis It will doubtless be sen ic cable in 
the same way with you 

Haiiison has a leply m hand, but I gathei th.it it is not 
likely to appeal on August 1 

The contioveisy was vieyved witli concern by one, at 
least, of the Positivists 

Fkom Richard Co\gki\i 

9 Ah/v, 1884 

I ha%e not lead eithci the attack on you 01 youi leply 111 
the Nineiccnth Cciiluiy, which, 1 lieai, is .1 stiong att.ick on 0111 
leligious system But I heai also lli.it \ou cxpiess \OLiisclt .is 
not haling wished to m.ikc th.it att.ick, but i.ithci, fiom .1 
tiiendly feeling, peison.illy to h.iic wished to put by youi 
objection In response to th.it fnendly tecling, d wiite, as \ou 
see, on heais.iy), I wish to say that I icgiet the .ittack made 
on you Better quietly woik out 0111 own woik and lci\e 
it to time foi the decision between them I h.we no faith in 
such discussion on the highest subject ot hum.in inteiest 


* Nineteenth Century, June ■' National Review, June. 

* Saturday Review, 7 June. 
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Mas I .iclcl that lor .iiiothei ic.ison I icgict anjlhnm wIhlIi 
teiicK to al>on itP A nil Youi utter incc^ on ^OLial and, cspcei ill\ 
impel la'^ que'jiioiiij ha^c been ol a natuic to obscuic othci 
diftei^ioes between us 

lett tor Scotland on August i, haiing as his guests 
Miss Lott and hei cou-^in, Miss Glo\ei. Attei a few d.iys 
at Kinloch Rannoch, the\ went by Kingussie .ind Foit 
William to Oban. London was leaclicd cail\ in Septembei. 

To E L Yoimws 

y SipUnihn, 1884 

I inelosL \oii soinctliiiu; whith will, I think, make >011 mb 
i|Oin h.inds and lautili Haiiison, eiidcntb made leiengetul 
b\ nw tieatment ot the Religion ot Humanits, has seized the 
occasion ot the anni\eisu\ ol Comte’s death to deluci an 
addiess which he has sent to the daih papeis I inclose 

a lepoit of his addiess, as well <is m\ own leph [2/«/ts and 
Staiiiiaid, 9 Septembei ] \'e\ci was a man moic completeh 
"hoist with his own pctaicl He intended to do me an 
immense mischicl instead ot which he has done an immense 
mischiet to hiinsclt <md an immense bencht to me 

You will see that he h.is guen me an oee.tsioa foi bunging 
luit ineidentalh and quite natuialh .1 eoncetion ot the euiient 
notion lespeeting nn lelitions to Dai win , th.it he has atloided 
me the oppoitiiniti ol gniiig an account ot the genesis ot the 
SMithetic Philosopln , .md fiiilhei, th.it he h.is enabled me to 
publish Lilli’s testimoiw, whieli I < oiild not otheiwise h<i\e* 
published Xothing moic foitun.ite toi me in the sh.ape 

of leetilie.ition of eiiois could, indeed, ha\e happened 

15 SiplciiibLi — Hciewith I enclose }ou a second lettei pub- 
lished this morning m the Ini'ts and the Staiultii ti m replj to 
a skilfulh wiitten lettei ot Hainson’s 

I send it paith because jou will be mtciested, and paith 
because )ou m.i} hnd use toi the second pait ol it, which 
gues a biicf sketch of the otigin ,ind n.ituie ot the Sxnthetie 
Philosophy 4 his will sei\c to gne people in small sp.iee .1 
dim conception how the thing oiigin.ited and wh.it it is .is 
a whole It is .1 fuithei piece of good loitunc , since it cn.ibles 
me to eiieul.ite among multitudes of people a genci.il notion 
which would otheiwise ne\ei leaeh them 

From RiCHeKD Potter 

15 Septembei, 1884 

I ha\e just lead com lettei in to day’s limes and Slnndaid 
I congiatul.ite you upon a complete success You have pioied 
y’our case, .ind, bettei than that, you ha\e ronqiieied yoiii 
adeeisaiy by supeiioi tempei and by peifeet coiutesy. . . . 
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Don’t tfuc him <in\ rnilliei notice . If jon add mag- 
nanimity to conilesy join Mctoiy is still moic conspicuous. 
Now, yon know tnll well, that I am a disinleieslcd spectatoi 
and not <i pailis.m ot eitliei l’liiIosopli\ I li.ue .1 iiowcifiil 
atieclion toi yon .ind none foi ll.iiiison, ind 1 have .1 deep 
mtcicsl in youi good name and happiness, hut I ,iin not one 
of the disciples 01 heheieis in yoiii Philosophv, iioi in Conitism 
eilhci I .im iin.ible to accept citlici the one 01 the othei as 
a substitute toi the Chiistianity which I h.ue been leaied in 

Like seveial otheis, Di. Yoimians fe.iicd that the con- 
tio\eisv as to Ins lelation to Comte, coming as it did 
befoie the discussion on leligion had died away, was going 
to cost too much, hocvevei ad\antageous it might be in 
some lespects 


To E L Youmvvs 

6 Oilobii, 1884 

The Haiiison business, as \ou s.iy, has been i sad loss ot 
time, .ind I almost legiet haiini* s,iid <iny thing .iboiit it 
Howeiei, the thing is o\ci now 

The lesiilt ol this second coiitio\eis\ on the back ot the 
othei, was th.it I w.is so f.u del.x\ed m completing the .11 tide 
foi tha Xuulccii III Cctihtn th.it it did not in.ike its .appe.ii.ince 
this month The whole niattei will in so t.ii as I am 

concerned (.ind I think .ilso in so l.ii .is H.iiiison is concerned) 
be ended by this ne\t ailicle 

The second contioveisy, attoidmg as it did an oppoi- 
tiinity foi giving an outline of the natuie and oiigin of the 
Synthetic I^hilosophy, suggested the expediency of publish- 
ing the poition of the Aulobiogiaphy dealing with his educ.i- 
tion and with the \aiious steps th.it led e\entually' to the 
conception of e\olution. The lettei piocceds to weigh the 
le.isons loi and .ig.iinst piesent pubhc.ition. 

I leel moie and moie the dilhciilty of publishing the thing 
dining in\ own hie And ^ct, on the othci h.ind . 

theie .lie such stiong leasons toi not dcl.uing the publication 
ol the essenti.il p.iits until .ittei m\ dc.ith Theie is lust ot 
.ill the ediic.ition.il eltect Now th.it the pestilent ci.nnming 
system .ind the pestilent mechanic.il methods aie becoming 
moie and moie oig.ini/ed and made unneis.il by 0111 State- 
system, which thieatens to include .ill cl.isses .incl put eveiy- 
body undei inspection, I teel moie and moie the impoitance 
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ot placing beloie people a pictiiie ot the opposite s^stem and 
its eftects , and it seems to be a piti, that the publication ot 
such e\ idenec as might moditi then i lew s should be postponed 
peihaps ten 01 hi teen \eais until 1 am gone And then theie 
IS the bettci undei standing ot the gencial doetiine of Eiolutioii 
Mhieli would lesult liom placing its sueeessue ‘•tages ot giowth 
befoie people in the biogiaplneal foim So that apait fiom 

the leetilieation of eiioneous conceptions icspeeting supposed 
lelations to D.iiwin and Comte I led tli it Iheie .iie stiong 
leasons foi not deliiing Vnd \et on the othei hand, as I sa\, 
I neithei leel that I can piopeih suspend othei woik, noi e.in 
I with satislaction to nwselt publish a lull \utoV'»iogiaph\ 

^0 Otlohii — In a da\ 01 two I shill send \oii a eop\ ot 
the pamphlet I am le-issumg — Reasons foi dissenting fiom 
the philosopln ot M Comte L ndei existing encumstanees 
I haie thought well to detateh this fiom the Essax on Chissili- 
eation Xow that I ha\e got thioiigh .ill m\ lights and 

woiiies — foi ni\ list woids with Hauison .11 e coming out in 
the XiiuUiiilli iciiliin pist ibout to be issued — I .im hopeful 
of being <ible to set to on m> peimanent woik with toleiable 
Mgoui I shall lejoiee to get to it toi it has been st.inding 
idle and I am wean of distiactions 


Fkom E L Yoimins 

1 1 \ (ii tmhu , 1884 

In regal d to the H.inison eontio\eis\ .ind his foithcommg 
book, it seems to me that join policx is to entnelj ignoie it 
fiom this time on I lecogni/e the foiee of all jou s.ix 

lespeeting the desir.ibleness ot bunging out the full account 
ot the genesis ot the Eiolution Philosophi, and to lemfoiec 
those Mews of education to which piesent tendencies gi\e 
undoubted iinpoitanee Yet I think no eiuestion of a few 
jeais’ adiant.ige should be allowed a feathei’s weight against 
the fai gie.iter adiant.iges of de\ eloping as fai as possible, xoui 
mam woik 

Eierj’ fuithei step m the exposition of the Sinthetie Philo- 
sophj will be .1 peim.inent g.nn to the woild, and tiansient 
considerations should not be allowed to mteifeie with it 

To E L Yolmaxs 

3 Jnniiai}, 1885 

I find Ijing foi me the last numbei of the Popiilai Saenu 
Monthly You make a telling piesentation of the question 
between Harrison and mjself , as usual, seizing the essential 
points \eij cleaih 
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I eiiclusc ,i Icat tioin the Joniiuil 0 / hdinalion containinj{ 
.1 paicii^i.iph which will amuse \ou ‘ 

13 Jaininn — The lorn' intenal since I heaicl tioni \oii leads 
me to fcai that \ou aie ill, 01 at an\ late sutftiini^ seiiousK 
liom the cold wc.ithei Pia\ South It it is a question 
ol mone\, take possession ot the halt \c.ii s Kilanct due to 
me I do not want it 

On the s.iiiie clav the an\ioiisK looked loi letlei eanie 
In It Di Yoiimans hioaehecl the cjiitstion of the lepuhliea- 
tion ol the eontio\eis\ with Haiiison 

Fkom E L VoiMWs 

2 / II It till I \ 188 s 

And now we h,i\e sonic thiin( ol a new cmh.iiiassnient upon 
which I must consult \ou I'hcie is a piett\ shaip demand 
foi the pubhe.ition ot join contio\cis\ with Haiiison in a 
sepaiate foiin, and the pubhshcis ta\oiii it Ihe cpiestion is 
not siinph whethti it is dcsn.iblc, loi we cannot contiol it 
Theie is d.injjei that it will be done b\ otheis and it that 
should occui it would be constiucd is i liiuinph ol the 
Haiiison pait\ — the Sptnciiiuis hnint, declined to t>'-> >'>to it 

It I thoutjhl no one else would jnint ihc coiicspondence 
I should be in 1 ixoiii ot 0111 not doiiit; it In the Inst place, 
loi i(cncial etlect Khctoiic it,aiiist He.ison counts as about 
ten to one The Comtists aie lexuint, — Hniison is coniinj> 
o\ei to leetuie in this couiiti\, and much will be in icle ol his 
biilliant conduct ot the contio\cis\ In the next pi, ice he h.is 
this ach.intasje ot ton Youi main woik beiiint; upon the issue 
IS to be souqht elsewheic, while Haiiison hid .iceiimulated 
all the niateiials ot his assault and i(i\es his whole c.ise, so th.it 
the populai etlect could not tail to be much in Ins 1 i\oui 
To the n.iiiowei ciiclc df leadeis who c.in icalh appicci.ite 
the discussion, the lepubhcation would undoubteclh be in 
excellent thing, and I suppose altei all it is onh these th.it 
we should much caic toi On the whole it in.n be politic 
to icpiint — \Yh.il do jou think .iboiit it 

To L L 'SoiMtxs 

14 /(i/n/aM, I88s 

Aftei sending \ou oil m\ note \cstcid.i\ in some anxiett 
about ^olll state, I was glad to get a Icttci tiom \oii this 
moining which iclicxed me i little, though not fulh, foi it 


' This refeued lo the awaid of i piue guen b> the Journal “foi the 
best list of the se\en gualest Ining Lnghsb tducationists ’’ Spencer 
heads the list to which the pure was aw aided He also had the highest 
nunibei ot votes, Piofessoi bain being next. 
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appeals that the wintci is telling upon \oii, if not in a icncwecl 
piihnon.u} <itt.ick, still in othei wajs 

Win will >011, against >oiii bettci knowlLclgL, >iekl to this 
AmeiiLin in iiii i of siciilicing ^oulscll in tiding to do inoie 
woik '' \oii .iLLcpt in thcoij. tilt gosptl ol itl ixatioii , wh> 
tan >oii not att upon it? What is tht list of both abiidging 
htt, and making it full of ph>sital mistiits, all in the hope 
of athiCMiig a littlt moie , and t\tntiiall> being baulked of 
join hope b> the \ei> eageintsb to achictt ? You ha\e done 
quite enough alitadj in the waj of woiking toi the public 
good Paj a little legaid to >onistlf and let things diift 
E\tuse mj plim speaking, but it is giit\oiis to me to see jou 
dehbeiatelj killing >oiiistlf 

I quite agitc to the itpiintingot the Haiiison tontl0^elS> 

I haie telegiaphed to >ou to da\ suggesting the annountement 
of the lepiint toithwith and saMiig that I will send jou some 
notes Man\ points in his ai tides, it is woith while to 

lectit} now that theit is an oppoitiimt\ 

Is Jamtun — I stud hcicwith the ehipteis to he lepimted, 
with sundi> notes to one ot them — notes whieh aie most, 
it not all ot them leetilie itions of Mi H iiiison’s misstatements 

I piesume th.it though \ou do not teel up to wilting an 
intioduetion \et >ou will think it desiiahle to alli\ a hiief 
piefaee, st.iting the leisons loi icpuhheation I should like 
this to be done, hee.iuse I do not want to let it he eiioneouslj 
thought th.it the lepubheation is at m> own instance If )ou 
sa>, as >011 tell me, tint theie his .iiisen a demand tpi the 
aitieles in a peim.inent loim, .indthit m the .ihsenee of a pub 
lie.ition h> the Applelons, theie would shoitl> ha\e been an 
issue bj aiiothei publishei . it >oii s.i> that, hnding this to be 
the ease, joii applied to me foi ni\ .issent, it will meet the 
lequiiement Fuithei, )oii might add th.it h.uing agieed to 
the lepulilie.itioii I h.id luimshed \ 6 u with the mateiials foi 
some notes to one of the ehipteis, ieetif\ing sundiy of Mi 
H.iiiisons misst.itements * Ihese notes I gne jou in sueh 
foim as oeeuis to me le.i\ing jou to modifj the foim as >ou 
please As I thus simph chaw >0111 .ittention to the eiiois and 
leetihe.itions >011 m,i>, if }ou iee.ist the notes, see well to put 
youi initials to them 

I send }ou not onl> the aitiele to whieh I li.we appended 
these notes, but also .ill the aitieles , that the> ma> be le- 
pimtcd fiom the oiigin.ils .is punted heie 


'Note b> Spencei — “Because, ihough I had oiiginally not noticed 
them, from lack of space, I did not agree to fuithei diffusion of them 
in a peimanent foim without coirection.” 
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21 loniiaiv — It ocLuis to me th.it 111 the .ihsence of caieful 
instiiictions, the piinteis maj make some mistakes with legaid 
to the oidei of the aitieles, and that tlieiefoie it is well just 
to put the contents of the pioposed lepubhc.itioii m what seems 
to me the piopei oidei, with what I piopose should be the 
piehs.ed and allixed poitions 

From E L You mans 

27 Jaiiiiaiy\ 1885 

I deeply appieciate >oui sohcitude about my impeiilled 
health, and youi gencious oHei of means to go into safer 
conditions. But that is not mj dilhcultj , so long as I hang 
on to the Moitllily my liiing is assuied I was \eiy glad of 

youi decision In two houis attei its leception, the aiticles 
weie on then way to the punteis We ha\e letteis 111- 

quiimg foi them I think it will be well to issue them at the 
end — on geneial giounds 

The volume was published by Messis. D. Appleton and 
Co., undet the title “The Xatuie and Reality’- ot Religion,” 
a copy being sent to Mi Haiiison, who foithwith wiote 
to Spencei (26 M.iy) ; “ As I shall have something to say 
about this publication, I ought hist to ask you, whethei 
it has been m.ide with youi knowledge, 01 has youi 
appioval; and in paiticulai whethei you know anything 
of the notes and mattei .ippciided to my aiticlcs, 01 it you 
now' adopt them.” In his icply next day Spencei stated the 
ciicumstances which led to the publication, and his own 
connexion with it and lesponsibility loi it Mi Haiiison 
could not see that theie was anything m this explan.ition 
to justify Spencei in being a paity to the iciuiit ot his 
.11 tides without his knowledge 01 consent. “May' 1 ask it 
it is pioposed to hand you the piohts ot a book ot which 
1 am (in pait) the authoi, oi aie these to be letained 
by youi Ameiican publisheis and tiiend?” This lettei, 
appealing in the Iiiiics (29 May), made it ncccssaiy that 
Spcncci should now publish the Icttci he had wiilten 
to Ml. Haiiison two diys btloic. In doing so he iciciicd 
to the imputatioii ol inLiccii.iiy motives. ‘‘Asking whethei 
I h.ive .my sh.iie 111 the piolits, Mi. lliiiisoii, not only by 
this, but by his title — ‘A Xew 1‘oim ot Liteiaiy Piiaey ’ — 
tacitly suggests that I have. ... If thiee gentlemen 
appointed in the usu.il way decide that undei the circum- 
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stinceb, as staled to me h\ Piotcssoi \ oiiin in'., 1 \^as not 
justihed in the couise I took. I will, it Mi Huiison wishes 
it, leqiiLst MlssI'. Appleton to snppic-.s the book and 
destio\ the steieotepe plates, ind 1 will in ike ffooci then 
lO'.s to them And on the 2nd June on whieh date Mi 
Haiiison intimited in the 3 ///;i'> tint he would not puisne 
the inattei fiiithei, 1101 would insist on Speiieei s tan oltei 
to submit It to 11 bill ition, Speneei tele^i iphed to the hint', 
tiom Clo\elh “ R ithei thm hi\e an\ fuitbei question 
with Ml Hiiiison, and lathei than line it supposed that 
1 intention lib ninoied his eopMis*ht elum, 1 ha\e lele- 
••laphed to ^lessis Appleton to slop the sale, destio} the 
stock <ind pi lies, ind dibit me with then loss This was 
followed nc\t da\ b\ a lettei to the Jini(<i (4 June), in which 
be aeknowled4ed that he w is wiony in issentimf to the 
lepublieation “ M^ mind w is so en<>iossed with the due 
piesentation ot the eontio\eis\ tint the ejuestion eit cop\- 
iight ne\ei oceiiiied to me Hence nn eiioi But my 

eiioi does not, 1 think, excuse Mi Haiiisons insult By 
eaneelliii” the lest of the edition ind the plates, I ha\e 
done ill tint leinuus possible to leetitj the ettects of im 
mistake 

On leiding this Mi Haiiison disclaimed am intention 
of bi ingm^ against Spe-neei aehiigeof desiiing mone) piolit 
out ol the icpiint, ind legietfecl the use of .iii} woids which 
piodueed tint impiessioii Meanwhile Speneei wnoteto Di 
A’’oumans, sending him copies of the eoi 1 espoiidenee. 

To L L A’oimws 

IilKieoMiti, 2 hull, 1885 

A oil Mcie doubtless gieith astonished b\ m\ telegiam to 
the Appletons telhiii, them to slop selling the Haiiison book 
Aon will lie less astonished aftei leading the enclosed The 
thing ,'s \oii sec h<is hid \ei\ iwkwaid lesiilts heie I ought 
to h i\e toieseen them 

8 Jiiiu — I h.ne nothing luithei to sep icspecting the 
Haiiison business, except that on the pait of manj it has 
piodueed a greatei coidiahU of behaMoui to me than the^ 
have c\ci shown befoic 

9 Juiii — I letiirnecl home last night, and eail\ this moiiiing 
Icaint that in the Shiiutiiiil ot S.itiiida} last, there was, 111 
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a tele£>iam liom Xew Yoik. a statement to the elfect that 
Messis Appleton decline to destio> the stoek and plates of the 
lepiinted eontio\eis\ (as I had teleqtaphed them to do) on 
the seoie that the book would be lepimted bj some othei 
publishei In this evpeetation thc\ aie piobablj light 

One woid lespeeting the pioposal of the Appletons to shaie 
the authoi’s piohts between Mi Hauison and mjselt If an} 
lia\e at piesent aeeiued, 01 it, in eoiisequence ot lefiisal to do 
•IS I ha\e abo\e leqnested, an} should heieattei .icciue, then 
I wish to s.iy th.it haMiig been, and being now, absolutel} 
iiiditteient to piolit in the inattei, I shall deelme to aceept an} 
poition of the letuins 

This last lettei was sent to Mi Haiiison to be posted by 
him altei peiusal. A telegiam fiom New Yoik, stating that 
the book had been siippiessed, was supposed by Spencei to 
be "the last aet 111 this disagieeable cliama." Mi Hauison 
had also e\piessed the hope that "time may le establish 
fiiendly lelations." 


To Fkidiric HauRisoN 

13 ///;/(-, 1885 

On Thuisda} night I leiened a telegiam tiom Ameiica, 
eontainmg the woids — “Book snppiessed on leceipt ot hist 
telegiam” Whence it .ippeais that the coiiesponclent of the 
S/rt/n/rtz (/ w as in some wa\ 01 othci misintoimed 

Ref ei ling to }om note leeened on Thuisda}, I will do in} 
best to think no moic ot whit has passed, though I shall ha\e 
eonsideiable ditlieult\ 111 doing this You aie pos’^ibl} unawaic 
of the chiet c.iuse ot the teeling which was moused m me last 
}eai, and has sunned down to the piesent time Most likel} 
}0u ha\e thought ot it as an elteet ot eontioieisial antagonism, 
which I ha\e too peisistentl} manifested But this is not so 
That ^ou m.i\ undei stand the cause ot alienation, I must set 
befoie >ou .1 seiies ot taels 

Aftei giving ,in account ot tlie oiigiii ot the DtsiiipiiiL 
SoLiologv, of the time and laboiii bestowed on it <ind the 
heaw tinaneial loss in\ol\ed — absoibing all the sin plus 
pioceeds of his liteiai} woik dm nig tom teen }eais, and 
compelling him to deny himselt cointorts he could othei - 
wise have alloided, tlie lettei goes on to say — 

Foi all these saeiiliees I got no thanks But 1 little 

loicsaw that the} would bung to me something vei} much 
the lev else ot th.inks I little di earned that the time, laboui, 
he.ilth, .iiid inone} I had evpended foi the benelit ot otheis, 
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would become the occ.ision of .1 icpio.ich When >ou spoke 
of this “ mcdlc\ ” ot billies .is “ .1 pile ol clippmus made to 
Older” — when b\ this and In \oiu compaiison to the lanjci 
joii com Lied the beliet (a behct which was cii ciliated m 
Ameiica) tint I was dishoucst cnoiit>h to picscnt the vvoild with 
a gaibled bodj ol eiidente, .md loohsh enoiujh to suppose 
th.U I could ill that w.i'y bolstei up t.vlsc coiiclusious, 5 on g.ue 
me .1 deep wound Such a wound, t{i\en e\en to one who h.id 
not m laiious wa>s injiued himscll foi £(ood ends, would be 
bulhcienth seieie , but commij on one who, loi so long ,i time, 
had siitteicd \aiious ciils to dischaige an hoiioiii.ible obhg.ition 
and achicie a public benelit, w.is too sciious to be e.isil) he.iled 

The lecent incident has ot com sc not tended to fuithei the 
he.ilmg, and -sou c.in liaidh suppose th.it I c.in foithwith 
establish am thing like coidial icl.itions with one who h.is 
mlhcted on me immeasui.ibh moie pain than h.is been m- 
llicted bi am othci m.in But I will do m\ best, and time 
maj obhtci.ite the impicssion pioduced b\ wh.it has p.issed 

Ml. H.uiison h.istened to expicss icgiet th.it he had 
caused anno\ance bj his lemaiks .ibout the Daci ipinc 
boLiologx “Xothing w.is fuithei hom my thought than 
that toil li.icl ill any sense gaibled the exidence, 01 had 
<iny object othei tli.ui the honouiable piusuit of (luth. 
What I said lefeiied solely to tlie philosophic value of a 
paiticul.u method of pi oof. . . Butwheie you h.i\e given 
so much to the c.iusc of tiuth, I can icckon the ‘Tables’ 
.IS .imongst the le.ist of join gifts.” 

The couise .idopted by Spencei wa.s \eiy disconceiting 
to his fi lends in New Yoik. “All the newsp.ipei demon- 
stiations ha\e been legul.uly cabled to us with toimeiiling 
ineeiinplcteness,” wiote Di. Youm.ins. “1 am piofoundly 
SOI IV about the ti .uisaction, ,ind th.il .inv .igency of mine 
should h.ue got \ou into so annojing .ind disagieeable 
a position. I caie nothing .ibout it foi nijself, but 1 caie 
something foi the iiglits .ind justice of the case ; and .is .it 
piesent .idxised 1 shall not be satisfied to le.i\e it wheie it 
Is left by join oidei of suppicssion." 

To E L Yoi M ws 

2 1 Jiiiu, fhb.'i 

Tlie thing li.is liccn .1 sciics of blundcis liom the begmumg 
If instc<id ot telegi .ipliing >011 ,it once in leph to join lettei 
in Jaiiuaij, I h.id duly thought .ill loiind the m.ittei, 1 might 
have know'll lh.it something ot the kind which h.is h.ippened 
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would be likely to h.ippeii The essenti.il le.ison why I 

took the eomse I did was, that in eoiibisteney I felt bound to 
icspeet an equitable claim to copyiutht, and not to countenance 
a tiansaction which implicates me in disici{.iid ol th.it claim 
As I ha\e explained, I was so ciiqiossed at the time by the 
thought of the coiiect picsentation of the contio\eis\, which 
thie.itened to be incoiiectly lepioduced, that the notion of 
copyiight ne\ei cnteied into in\ head — so little did it do so 
that the publication of Haiiison’s leUei, foi the hist time 
leiealed this to me as a giiexance . But ha\ing been 
leinmded that this was a gioiind ot complaint, I admitted it , 
since I cannot consistcnth contend toi intci national copy light 
without myself lecogni/ing the claim to intei national copy- 
1 ight, e\ en though the law docs not , and consequently I ought 
not to implicate myselt m aii\ tiansaction which ignoies it. 
I theiefoic felt that I had made a mistake (quite unconsciously) 
m o\ei looking this claim, and th.it foi that le.ison I ought 
piopeily to signali/e the l.ict by siippiessmg the book 

On le.uning th.it Di. Yoiim.ins was picpaiing a vindi- 
cation of the conduct ot Spencci, the Appletons, .ind him- 
self thioughout the tiansaction, he intim.ited th<it '■ it yyould 
be undesiiable to let it be issued heie — veiy undesiiable. 
The mattei has diopped thioiigh.” 

To E L \oiMA\s 
SlOll PlKk, Ul M KSIOM , 28 /l(/l, 1885 
I got the pioots just .IS I w.is leaimg town 
I do not see why you .11 e so dissatislied with the aiticle 
I think it leiy cleai .ind ellectne, .uid so do my tiiends heie 
When I wiote m leply to youi pieiious two letteis, and s.ud 
that, liowe\er good it might be, its lepiibhc.ition hcie would 
be impolitic, I w.is too egotistic.ill\ occupied with my own 
sli.iic 111 the m.ittei I did not be.u m mmd that you .md the 
Appletons li.ne good icason to wish toi the piiblic.ition .is 
.1 means ot justilying yoiiisehcs to the English public 

If this c.ui be done m such w.u .is to le<i\e me out of the 
question, I sh.ill be glad , but I continue <i\cise to .my thing 
which m.iy look like a ic\i\.il of the m.ittci m my intciests * 

A cheque sent to !Mi. Ilmison loi Ills piopoition of 
pioht on the sales in.iclc Ixioie the hook w.is suppiessed 


' Di Yoiiin.ins’s Miiilic.Uion .ippe.ued in llieyV////if; Monthly 

foi August, .ind h.is been lepiinted in Edun)d Livingston youmans, 
pp 56283 It includes ihe coiiespondence between Mr. Haiiison and 
bpencei published in the Ttmis 
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ser\ed to lekuiclle the dying embeii ot the contioveisy. 
In cl letlei in the I iiiics Octohei ) ^li. Haiiibon declined 
the cheque, while lecogni/ing the lionoiiiable aiotive'> 
ot Messib. Appleton Spencei thought the occasion a good 
one toi a Icttei fioin Di. Yoiimins. The aim ot tins lettei, 
which appealed in the I mus ot lOth Noieinbei, was to 
collect ceitain mistaken impiewons and to point out 
difhcultics cxpeiienccd b}’ tan -minded Amei ican piiblisheis 
“Until inlci national copjiight comes we cannot have its 
salutai\ flints.” In a moie oi less dissentient leadei the 
litiiLs thought that I)i \ oilmans lathei unduly enhanced 
the publishei s liabihtj and eltaced Mi Spciicci’s. 

■\s w is e\pected, the siippiessed book could not be 
siippiessed. The hist intimation Spencei had of its le- 
issue was tow aids the end ot Octobei, in a lettei fiom 
Di. Youmans, to whom he wiote “Respecting the le-issued 
\olume it is \ei> well that jou did not let me know any- 
thing about it, so I am lett fice fiom anj kind of lespon- 
sibiliti .A tew dajs betoie Chiistmas he got a copy 
ot y/it Insiif'pii'siblt Book, edited, with comments by Gail 
Hamilton, and published Iw S. E Cassino and Co., of 
Boston 

With all this till moil and \c\ation it is suipiismg that 
he was able to complete “Ecclesiastical Institutions,” which 
w IS published 111 the autumn ot 1665 

'I he death ol “Geoige Ehot ’ in Decembei, 1880, le- 
\i\ed the luinouis, ahead} heaid occ isionally m this countiy 
and tiequenth m the United States, that Spence: had been 
111 loic with hei . These sto' les had toi yeais caused 
him gieit annojance heeling that he could not himselt 
do .untiling to contiadicl these .ibsolutely untiue state- 
ments, he laid the mattci m stiict eonlidence befoie Ins 
tiiends, Riofcssois Hu\lev .ind Tyndall, Mi. Pottei, and 
Di Youmans, in oidci that they, knowing the facts, should, 
it thciuinoui weie lepeatcd in then lieai mg, privately con- 
tiadict It, leaving such pinate contiadiction to have what 
ettect it might 111 checking its further circulation. The 
foithcommg Lifc^ of “Geoige Ehot” seemed to fuinish a 
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sLiitcible oppoitiinitv ioi giMiifj ^in aiithoi Jtdtive denial to 
the lepoil, .ind lie was .in\ious lliat a note to this effect 
should be insei ted in the book Mi. Cioss at hist .igieed, 
but eventually, aftei some coiiespondence, no such note 
was inseited. The leasons foi its omission aie thus 
lefeired to by bpencei — 

To E L \OLMA\S 


4 hthi iiiiis, 1885 

Crcoigi hhot's Lite has just come out, <ind is being lead bj 
e\enbod> — s.itisfacton enough in so lai .is coneeins nnselt 
in mam lespects, it is uns,itislactoi \ in that lespcct about 
which I wiote ^Oll some \e.iis ,igo — the lepoit th.it I had 
been in lo\e with hci 

Aftei consulting with tiicnds heie <it the time I wiotc 
\ou — Hu\le\, 'I'vid.ill and Pottei, to whom, .is to \ou, I told 
the .ictu.il f.icts of the case in stiict conhclencc — I, .ictmg on 
then .ichice, lecpiested Cioss as the le.ist thing th.it could be 
done, to put in .1 note clem mg this lepoit To this he 
.issented, being <iblc tiilK to do so, not on the b.isis nl m\ 
.uithoiih onh, but 011 the b.isis ol lici .iuthoiit\ When the 
time c.iiiie, we dilleied with icgud to the woichng ol the 
note I wishing ,i simple deni il ol the icpoit .iiid no 
thing 11101 e , he wishing to li.ime it m .inothei w.p but a 
w.u to which I w.is obliged to obieet bee luse it would iniph 
something th.it w.is not tine Eicntu.ilh .1 note \.iguel\ 
woided, lepudi.iting ill ol whitciei ie]ioits hid been in cii 
dilation was .igieed to but when the book w is p.issin., 
Ihiough the piess .iiid the pioofs weic seen Iw Loid Alton 
and Sii Ch.iiles Bowen (the |udge) this note w.is ohieeted 
to Iw them .IS one which w is likcl\ to e.iuse gossip Ot com sc 
he [Ml Cioss] W.IS m.istei ot the situ ilion .iiid is he would not 
so f.ii nioditt it <is to ill ikc it simph the dciii il I wished .ind .i'^ 
the loim which he leluct.iiith would hue .is'-eiited to w.is one 
which made the iii.ittei still moie liiblc to the misintcipiet.ilioii 
1 wished to exelude the note w is lui.ilh ib.iiieloiiccl 

Cioss .iigiied th it the inchicet e\idcnee would .imiih sulhee 
to letute the lepoit 1 think when xou eoiiic to leiok .it the 
state of the case, .ind such exliacts .is .ue guen liom Vpiil 
1852 onwaiel, \ou will see that this is b\ no means the l.iet 
and that ant one who had pie\ie>ush .iccciitcd the lepoit 
would hncl nothing to dissip.itc his bebel in it 

As I Slid to Cioss in the couisc ol .1 eoiiespondence we 
had at the time when the note w.is hn.ilh c.ineelled he h.id 
the oppoilunitt ol s.iving bt .1 lew woids which he could 
guc on double .luthoiitt, th.it the statement, .is it h.id been 
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current, was utterly unfounded ; and yet lie deliberately has 
not done this, and has left it to leinain ciiiTcnt, if not even to 
be conlirmed ; for it seems to me that some may take the facts 
as they stand rather as verification than otherwise. . . . 
Though he was able with facility to rectify the matter, I can- 
not do so ; and had no means of correcting such absurd mis- 
statements as those which you told me had been current in 
America, and, so far as I see, shall never have the means of 
doing this. 

Spencer’s relations with “George Eliot," and his vefy 
high appreciation of her character and mental endowments 
have been dealt with in the Autobiography (i., 394-9). 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE FACTORS OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 

(January^ 1886 — Scplcinbei\ 1889.) 

The worlcing out of what he regarded as his final addi- 
tion to the general doctrine of ev'olution was well advanced 
by about the middle of January, 1886. 

To E. L. Yocmaxs. 

19 January, 1886. 

The first of the Darwin articles, which will appear under 
the title of “ The Factors of Organic Evolution,” I expect to lake 
to the printers to-day, and the other is coniineiiccd. As there 
will be a good deal of biological detail in it, 1 shall submit it for 
criticism to some experts — Flower and Michael Foster among 
others. Whether I shall ask Huxley and Hooker to look 
through it, I do not know ; for they are somewhat my antag- 
onists in the matter ; having always been opponents of the 
belief that there is inheritance of functionally-produced modifi- 
cations — or rather, having always slighted the belief as one for 
whicli there is no adequate evidence. 

To his German translator he thus states the purport of 
the articles. 


To B. Vetter. 

19 January, 1886. 

They will be in the main a criticism upon the current con- 
ception of Mr. Darwin’s views ; shoAving that this concejition 
is erroneous in ignoring altogether one of the beliefs set torth 
by Dr. Erasmus Darwin and by Lamarck — the belief that the 
inheritance of organic modifications produced by use and disuse, 
has been a cause of evolution. The thesis of the first paper 
will be that this cause has been all along a co-operative cause, 
and that in its absence, all the higher stages of organic e\olu- 
tion would have been impossible. 

The second paper will have for its object to point out that 
besides the factor of ” natural selection,” now exclusively 
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lecogni/ccl, .incl bebiclcs the t.ictoi pie\iousl\ .illesccl, which 
has ot late been impiopciK ii>iioiecl, theie is \et a thud factoi, 
pieceding the othci two in oidei ot tune, and unnei sally co- 
opeiatue with them tioin the bc^iiinmt; which has to be taken 
into account bcloie all the phenomena of 01 ijani/atioti can be 
nndei stood — i lactoi winch has to be iccottni/ed beloie 01 game 
c\olulioii IS iic,hll\ conceiced as toimmg i pait ot evolution 
at huge 


To T H Hixriv 

26 fniiiian, 1886 

Heie is soniethnnj to exaspeiate \ou Theie has nevei 
been an\ sMnpathv between ns in lespect ot the doctiine 
detended m the accompanMiig ai tide , and I lemembei within 
thisve.n .111 utteiancc ot opinion which seemed to nnpK that 
theie w.is not much chance ot appioxim.ition 

Regaidmg \ou as 111 this mattei an antigonist, I felt foi 
some tune a good de.il ot hesitation .is to the piopiietv ot 
submitting lucubiatioiis ot mine to \oui ciiticism But I have 
linalh concluded that to bicak thiongh the long standing us.ige, 
IP puisuance ol which I have hibitualK submitted m\ biological 
wilting to \oui castigation .iiid so olten piolited b\ so doing, 
would seem like <i distiiist ot \oui c.mdoiu — a distiust which I 
cannot enteit.iin I theieloie, as 111 tunes long gone b\, beg ot 
N ou such attention <is is needed to glance tin ough the inclosed 
pi oof, and let me benelit b\ aii\ ob|ections \on have to make 

hkovi r H Him IV 

31 laiiiian^ 1886 

Mind, I h.ive no n pnon objection to the tiansnnssion ot 
function il modihcations whatevci In fact, as I told vou, I 
should rathei like it to be hue But I .ngued against the 
assumption (with Daiwm as I do with vouj of the opeiation of 
a factoi whmh, if vou will foigivc me lor s.iying so, seems as 
tai oft sutlicientlv liustwoithv evidence now .is evei it w.is 

To T H Ht M I \ 

3 Fcbi iieii\, 1886 

Piav accept my apologv along with my thanks foi the benefit 
of voiii criticisms, simdiv of which I .im utili/ing toguaid myselt 
against objections 

You will see, howevci, fiom this admission that I lemain 
substantially " a haidened unbclievci ’’ — bchevei, I mean And 
now see how good deeds bung then evils Heie is a batch 
ot comments as long as, 01 longei than, voui criticisms Hovv- 
evei, you aie not obliged to lead them unless you caie to do so 
I write them to show why on sundiy points I still think the 
positions taken ai e defensible 
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With the hist leM-ie pi oof ot the second of the <ii tides 
lie wiote to Di. Youmans : "This, I suspect, uill be my 
last addition to tlie tlieoi y ot Evolution Aftei si\ty five 
one cannot expect to do moie than ^\llte out one’s ideas 
pieviouslj aiiived at " He advised Piofessoi Hiixlev when 
ciitici/ing the second aiticle to confine hiinselt to niaiginal 
notes — suggesting that peihaps “ theie needs onh one mai- 
gin.il note ’’ ' 


To T H Hu\ii\ 

23 .1/rt/t/i, 1S86 

Thank jou lieaitih toi join eiitieisiiis, ‘‘ eaptious .ind can 
tiiikeioiis,” as voii admit them to be But what a lovei ol 
fighting }ou aie ' Heie joii confess that voii eastigate mv 
heteiodoxies with a view to bettei fitting them to distiiib the 
01 thodox 

Vaiioiis of \oiii eiiticisms lead me to m.ike .ilteiatioiis that 
shall shut the dooi to mis-,ippieheusion , tUid simdiv alteiations 
ot moie substantial kinds While I make them, I jot down toi 
mj own satisfaction, eeitaiii comments which von m<i\ 01 mav 
not lead as \ou please 

When sending this aiticle as finally levised he told 
Di. Youmans (24 March) 

Flowei made no objections at all , Michael Fostei none 
of anv moment Huxlev has badgeied me m detail a good 
de.il, and hence most of the alteiations contained in this pi oof 
But, though he does not commit himself to mv view, he has 
not said aiiv thing which tends to uncleimme it 

On leading the ai tides Di. Aithiii Downes was shuck 
by the beaiing on Spencei’s views ot some oiiginal work 
which he and Mi Blunt had published in the Pioceedings 
of the Royal Society in 1877 and subsequent veais Tw'O 
01 thiee of these papeis weie sent to Spencei 

To \rihik Dow ms 

10 1886 

-^The maiked passages, of couise, weie speciallv mteiesting 
to me as shewing expeiimentallv ind in i specific w.iv, the 
occuiience ot an eltect which I had inteiied a pi ton 

The two ai tides as published in the Xindccntli Cenliiiv 


Lift 0 / Pt of e^sor Huxley, 11. 127 
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\\eic wiittcii with the intention ot lepiiblishiin* them in <i 
peim.inent loim .itlLi such intci\ i 1 as the Lclitoi apices to 
ant\ I should \ti> well like to mike m ippeiulix ol some ot the' 
passives eoiil lined in \otii two pi]ieis, is \eiilv'>it eeitim 
puts ol m\ 111,111111111 

In eonseqiieiiee ol piessiiie ol spiee, the editoi ol the 
Xiiuliciilli LLiilni\ indiieed me to abiKi.,c the aitieles \inoiii> 
pabsaqes wliieh I hid to tike out, weie two m whieh I ha\e 
commented upon a tact to which I see ^oll in mothei wa\ 
letei namel's that piotoplasm is habitii ilK found inside ot 
a pioteetmn envelope Ihese passages I eiit out will, 

of eouise, be lestoied 111 the peiniinent loim of the aitieles 
I name them now because otheiwise it ni.iv seem to joii that 
I have utilized eeit.iin suijtjestions eontained 111 join papeis 
without aeknowleds'inent I eannot send \ou as I should 
like to do, a pioof ot the aitiele in its iinabiidtjed toim toi, 
when the abiidqed pioof came biekliom the XiiilIcliiIIi CliiIii)\, 
I thiew it into the w aste-p ipei basket as done with But the 
piintei has the tvpe stindin., and no doubt his .ilso iinpies- 
sions at h.ind ot the aitieles as thev stood beloie abiidument 
It vou eiie to do so I should veiv well like il \ou would 
some d iv when it is eonvenient, call upon me at the Athen.eiim, 
and ,,() with me to the piinteis to see th.it this is so 

\Mieii sending the piesent wntei a copj of the above, 
Di. Downes lemaiked that it “seems to aifoid a cniious 
pioof of his c.iieful .ittention to del.iil, and of a highly 
seiiipiilous and piinetilious chaiactei. I was unable to 
call upon him and nevei s.ivv him, but I wiote to thank 
him and to sav how' unnecessaiy was the pioposed vasit 
to the printei ” 


To E L YoeviANS 

1886 

The copjiiijht question is benn{ levived heie Theie e\ists 
a bodj, consisting of pubhsheis .ind .luthois, foi .idvane- 
mg the question, and a few d.i>s ago it sent a dcput.ition to 
Ml Mundella Then aim is to get an mtei national eopj 

iigln leeogni/ed in such foim as that thej e.in piiieh.ise the 
aiithoi’s eopviight heie .ind with it ineliide the eopj light 
ahioad It this is .illowcd, tlie .luthoi will get se.ueely 

amthing moie foi his eopjiight than it theie weie no intei- 
n.itional copj light The Ameiiean hill should enact th.it 

no copj light, save one held bj the foieign authoi, ean be 
recognized in Amtiiea, and diieetly 01 by implication, 
enact that eopj light negoeiations must be diieet between the 
foieign authoi and the Ameiican publishei 
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ispencct’s clepietjsioii about tins tune was extreme. 
Many of his most intimate fi lends weie, like himself, ill. 
Piofesboi Tyndall \\ab not fai from the tiuth when he 
said: “It would beem as if we weie all bieaking up 
togethei.” In a lettei to Piolesboi Huxley in Maich 
Spencei mentions that he had been to see Piofessor 
Tyndall. 

In the eOLiise ot comeisation I suggested that jachting 
would be the thing — jaehting about the coasts with the abilitj 
to go into poit e\eij night so as to get quiet lest A-fteiwaids 
thinking about this, it occiiiied to me that such a thing would 
be admnablc also foi 3011 and toi me We all tlnee of us 
want a lounging htc in the open an, with just enough \aiiet} 
to Keep us ali\e, ind the cxhilaiatmg ellects of a little pleasant 
companj I do not see, too, wh\ the thing would not suit my 
fi lend Pottei What do ^ ou sax to ouv chai tei mg a j acht foi 
a couple of months and going hithei and thithei about 
the coasts of the English Chaimtl including jcisex Gucinse}, 
the belli} Islands, &c 

Recalling the Nile expedition, one feels inclined to say 
that had the suggestion been earned out Spencci would 
haxc been the lust to lun away When this idea had to 
be given up he took 100ms ncai the Cixstal Palate But 
the move did him no good Anothei piojeet was unfolded 
to Miss Floia bmith. “A while since I had hoped to pioht 
by taking up my <ibode at the Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone, 
and going backwaids and foiwaids to Fi.iiice eveiv day foi 
the beneht ot the sea an, motion and liveliness But I was 
balked by the opening of the Folkestone Exhibition.” His 
idea now was to get Mi. and Miss Lott to join him at some 
sea-side lesoit. This also came to nothing owing to the 
illness of his fiiend having taken an unexpected turn toi 
the woise 


To Edward Lot 1 

1 July, 1886 

Mx Di VR Old Friend, — ^When I saw }oii, the last Chnst- 
mas but one, I little thought it would be the last time we 
should shake hands 

It IS giicvous to me to Hunk oi losing lU} oldest and best 
fiiend , and now that I am m}selt vei} much invalided, the 
eonseiousness of the loss will make me teel that life, not veiy 
.itti active to me now -a da}s at the best, is made less attnictixe 
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than betoie It has been ele.ii to me that loi months past the 
pains }ou ha\e had to beai, bodily and mental, ha\e gieatly 
outbalanced such small satistactions as the dajs bi ought , and 
now the sad accounts I iccene of jou, show me that joui 
houis, passed in almost continuous suHeimg, must make life 
a gieat bin den 

It as I feai, tlieic is now no hope that I shall e\ei heai 
tiom ^ou again, and ha\c the pleasuie ot lesponding, pla^ 
accept this as the last good b\e ol -soui son owing old tiiend 

[It m time, to be lead to him oi not accoiding as is thought 
best ] 

Betoie this lettci aimed Mi. Lott had bieathed liis last 
Beginning befoie Spencei s caieci as a wiitei was thought 
of by Mi. Lott, 0i was nioie than a \ague possibility to 
Spencei hiniselt, the fneiidship between them had nevei 
waveied duiing h\e and foity jc.iis. 

While moiiining the loss of one fiiend, he was full of 
appiehension about anothei who, with a loyal devotion 
laieh equalled and ne\ei sui passed, had stood bv him loi 
o\ei a quaitci of a centuiv. 

From E L Yoi mans 

5 July, 1886 

All the indications aie decisne, that I can hold on but a 
little longei and must lea\e things much as thej aie I wish 
I could wiite )ou about man\ matteis th.it lia\e heietofoie 
been ot inteiest between us, but it c.innot be, and is peihaps 
just as well Good oi bad, whateiei is done is done I 
was lei} much touched bj the slip jou sent me in join note 
of M,ij 8, fiom com Autobiogiaphic sketches,* speaking so 
highlj ot the woik I ha\e clone The lecognition is most 
gi.ititMiig, and I th.uik >011 foi ^oiu kindness and geneiositj’ 
III making n I h.ue done nothing mjselt that will haicany 
claim to siiiMie , but I shall be fullj content to be lemembeied 
tlnough this noble tiibute fiom a man of justice, who knows 
the purposes bj which I ha\e been animatccl in my hfc-woik 

To E L Yolmans 

20 July, 1886 

I was much saddened jestcidaj to leceiie a \eiilication of 
the feais I haie been foi some weeks cntei taming, that join 
silence w .is due to illness 

It IS well, howevei, that jou can take so e.ilm a view of the 
matter as jour desciiption and leilections imply; and it may 


' Autobiography, n , 53. 
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be th.it when hie hns to be caiiiecl on iinclei the eonditious 
>OLi cleseiil)e, the clesiie toi coiitiiiunnee of it may fitly 
cleeiease 

This IS the Mew taken bj the lelatues of one who has just 
left us — my old and \ allied tiiend Lott You saw enough 
of him to knovi what .1 line natuie he had 

HoW'e\ei, I, like you, take a calm \iew ot the m.ittei I 
\ahie life toi little else than m\ woik , and had I linished it, 
I should eaie little <ibout the issue 

\Vhate\ei conics, we ma\ at .in\ latc both of us haie some 
satistaetion in the eonseiousness ot haiing done 0111 woik con- 
seientiously , pi onipted b\ high moti\ es , and v hene\ ei it ends, 
the fiiendship between us may be looked back upon by the 
suiMioi, as one of the \ allied things ot his hte 

But moie letteis may still pass between us. my deal old 
tiiend , and in that antieipation I continue \ouis with leiy 
alieetionate legaids 

The Aiiiobio^iiipln yy.is a godsend, gning him the neces- 
s.uy occupation without oyeitaxing him. When letuining 
the piool of Chaptei XXV Piotessoi Huxley yyiote — 

I am immensely tickled wUh youi leyiew ot youi own book 
[Sot/u/ S/u//(?] That IS something most oiiginalh Speneeiian 
How odd it IS to look back thiough the yista ot yeais ' 
Reading youi account ol me I had the sensation ot studying 
.1 tly in ambei I had ultcih loigottcn the pailiculai ciicum- 
stanees that bi ought us togcthci Considciing yyhat yyiltul 
tykes we both aie (you paitieulaih), I think it is .1 gieat eiedil 
to both ot us that we aie liimei tiiends now than we weie then 

Septembei he had made up his mind not to liic 
thewmtei in toycn. The choMc lay between Biighton and 
Bouinemouth, the chiet attiaction ol tlie laltei being the 
piesence theie ot Mi Poltei and seieial membeis of his 
family, “toi I pine loi lack ot those I caie loi.” Eyentually, 
hoyyevei, he decided in tacoiii ot Biighlon He \yas in- 
teiestmg himsell about this lime in an .11 tide Mis^ Bcatiiee 
Pottei yvasyyiitmg, one of hei points being that any theoiy 
of economics that oyei looks pathology is useless. 

To Miss Bi \ I Kiel Poiiik 

2 Oilobii, 1886 

So iai as 1 undcist.ind them the objections yyhieli you aie 
making to tlie doetiines ol tlic cldci political economists, aie 
.1 good deal ol the kind tli.it ha\e ol late yeais been made, and, 
as I think, not 1 ightly m.ide 
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Phj biology founul.iteb the laws ot the bodilj tunetioiib 111 
a state ot health, and ahsolutch ignoiLs pathology — cannot t.ike 
an> account whate\ei ot functions that ,iic not noim.il Mean- 
while, a lational patholog\ can come into existence onlj bj 
\iitue ot the picciousK cst ibhshed plusiologj which h.is 
ignoied it until thcie is an uiidci standing ol the functions 111 
health, theie is no undei standing ot them in disease Fuithei, 
when lational patholog^ has been thus established, the couise 
ot tieatment indicated b\ it is the couise which aims as fai as 
possible to 1 e-estabhsh the noimal lunctioiis — dots not tiiin to 
icad/iid pli\sioIo{i\ III siuli .1(11 (IS to ndiipl it to pallwlogital 
s/ii/ts 

Just so IS it with that iccount ol the noimal lelations ot 
industinil actions constituting politic il econom^ piopeil^ so 
called No account can be taken bs it ol disoidci among 
these actions 01 impediments to them It tannot lecogni/e 
pathological social states at all , andtuithci, the undeistandmg 
ot these pathological social states whoih depends upon piecious 
establishment of that p.ut ol social ph\siolog\ which constitutes 
political cconomc And, moicoxci, it these pithological states 
.ue due to the tiaceismg ot ficc competition and tiee contiact, 
which political economc assumes, the couise ot tieatment is not 
the leadjustment ot the pimciplcs ot political cconom>, but the 
establishment as lai as possible ol licc comiietition and fiee 
conti act 

It as I undei stand >011, ^oll would so modify politico 
cconomic.il piinciples as to take pi.ictical co^ni/ance of patho- 
logical states, then \ou would simph oiganue pathological 
states, and things would go liom bad to woise 

It he could not entei upon a conti oceisy himself he 
would conti ne to induce one 01 otlici of his fiiends to do 
so, as when he got Piotessoi Huxley to leply to Mi Lilly’s 
aiticle on “ Mateiialisin and Moialitj."* 

lo T H Hl\i 1 1 

11 Dctcinbci, 1886 

I may be pioud of what you called my “diabolical plot” 
Notwithstanding youi chaiacteii/ation, I think that, consideiing 
the lesult, I may say contiaiiwise that it has succeeded 
diMiiely I was gieatly amused b> youi aiticle, which was ad- 
miiably adapted to its puipose 

The fiiendship between Piofessoi Huxley and Spencei 
had, duiing all these yeais, withstood the disintegrating 


‘ Lt/e of l^tofessot Huxley, 11 , 144 
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eltecl of di\eisity of opinion on many subjects. Wilting in 
J.inihiiy, 1887, tlic foiinei mentions ha\ing been asked to 
become an lionoiaiv “something 01 othei ' of “a body 
calling itself the London Schools League (1 think),” Spencei 
and Mis Fawcett being also honoraiy membeis “Now 
you may be suie that 1 should be glad enough to be asso- 
ciated with you in in\tliing — but consideiing the innumei- 
<ible battles we ha\e fought o\ei education, \accination, and 
so on — it seemed to me that it the piogi mime ot the League 
was wide enough to tike us both foi hguie heads — it must 
be so elastic as to \eige upon infinite extensibility , and that 
one 01 othei of us would be in a f.ilse position." The body 
alluded to was the London Libeit\ Club On leainmg that 
he " w'as about to be conspicuously biacketed with Mis. 
Fawcett," he tells Piofessoi Huxley, “ I foithwith wiote to 
decline the honoui, and as 1 cannot w’ell give the cold 
shouldei to a body which adopts my owm paiticulai views 
of the functions of go\einment, I have wiitten to exchange 
my honoiaiy membeiship foi a pajing membeiship.” 

The yeai 1887 had not gone fai on its couise when he 
was oveitiken bv a gieat, though not unexpected, beieave- 
ment. 

To K L Yoimvxs 

Bkiohiox, 1 Jiiinnin , 1887 

It IS a long time since I heaid aii\ thing about >ou and I am 
getting anxious to liavc a lepoit Piav let me know how jou 
have t.ued dining Ihc cold weathei 

Though the d.iv suggests it, it is .ibsuid loi me to wish jou, 
01 foi vou to wish me, a happv New Yeai Theie is not much 
happiness lemaiiiing in sloie toi eithei ot us 

Piav dictate a tew lines when vou get this 

This lettei le.iehed Di Yoiim.ins on the ryth Next 
day Miss Youmaiis wiote : “\ouis ot J.inuaij ist icached 
us last night, and when I lead it to him he spoke veiy 
tendeily ot youi case and said, ‘ I will dictate a tew lines 
to Ml Spencei to-moiiow’, but befoie the moining had 
faiily dawned he h.id ceased to bieathe ’ Thus ended one 
of the puiest and most steadlast iiiendships the woild ot 
letteis has evei seen. Fiom the day on which his life came 
hist into conUct with Spencei ’s, Di. Youmans devoted 
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hiiiibelf with 1 ue iiiibelhshnesi to tlie pioinulgation ol 
evolution doctiineb, which weic ideiililiecl in hib estimation 
wnth the higliest good of hunianit} An eailiei Ameiican 
tiiend than Di. Youmins was Mi. SiKbee ; but as fai as 
one can foira an opinion liom the peiusal of the coiie- 
spondence, the help lendeied bv the lattei in intioducing 
Spencei to the Ameiicin public was inappieciable In 
the pioof slip fiom the Aiiiobiogitipln (11., 53), sent to 
Di. Youmans on Mas 8, 1886, Spencei must ha\e placed 
a highei value on Mi Silsbee’s eitoi ts th in is implied m 
the passing lefeience to him in the pissige as finally 
adopted A month 01 two ,iflei hei biothei’s death, Miss 
Youmans endeaiouied to coiicct Spencei's misappie- 
hension 


Fuo\i Miss \olm\\s 

13 Apiil. 1887 

111 t,ettiiu, the 86 letteis toi the eopMsl 1 eame upon the 
slip coneeining Fclwaid lioni ^oul liitobiogiapin, sent him 
with siieh ttiiclei toiethoiight List siniiinci On leading it at 
the tune, \oiii stitenieiit about Mi Silsbee’s eail\ ettoits in 
\oiii behalf siiipiised me I atteiwaids spoke ot it to Edwaid, 
iiid he eoiihimed iin iiiipiessioii that \oii weie in ciioi, but 
when 1 pioposed to tell lou about it he said '‘Oh, it’s a \ei} 
small inattei,” 111 a tone that diseouiaged the attempt 
The ciieiilai \ou sent to Mi Silsbte he gi\e to his towns- 
man Re\ Ml lohiisoii whom Edw iid slioith aftei met at 
Mi M.imiiiig’s 111 BiooKhn Edwaid stilted the subject of 
■soiii wiitings wliieh hid t iken gieit hold ol him, and being 
thus leiiiiiided ot the eiieiilai iii his \est pocket. Mi Johnson 
at once gue it to Edw iid suing tint Mi Silsbee, who ga\e 
it him, knew Mi Speiieei peisoiiilli Within a week 

tioni the time he met Mi lohiis m he went to S.ileni to leain 
wliit he mi.,ht ibniit \ 011 He loimd Silsbee, .ind he told 
me list summei th.it while Mi Silsbee spoke admiiingh of 
■sou he manitested no enlhusi ism about \oui ideas — did not 
seem accinamtcd with them, ,inel up to the time of Edwaid’s 
Msit had done nothing but hand \ 0111 eiieulai to Mi Johnson, 
and m Edwaid’s opinion he would not of his own accoid haie 
made a moiemciit 111 the m ittei Iiilliieneed bs Edwaid, he 
did tike hold of the woik going to Boston and Cainbiidge to 
get inlluential names foi the subseiiption , but (and I mention 
it because it beais on the ease) Edwaid said he was iie\ci able 
to undo the mischief Silsbee wi ought 111 Boston .ind its subuibs 
by his iiiitoi tuiiate aggiessiie mannei of appioaehmg people 
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Hl viicl IiL iiL\ei met Di Holmc-j .itteiw.iid but that gentle- 
man alluded to the dibagieeablc o\pciicncc — the wav he waa 
.issailed )i\ Mi SiUbee 111 joui behalt ^ 

Thib wab Jubilee yeai. He w<ib invited by Mib. Jobe, 
with whom hib Aunt Anna lived, to contiibute tow'aidb 
“a veiy mild feabt foi the Hintonianb as a public com- 
memoiation.” This he w’as unable to do. 

To Mrs |obi 

BkiCtHios, 30 1887 

Do not suppose, howevei, that I am unwilling to con- 
tiibiite tow aids the pleasuies and, I hope, the benehts ot the 
Hmtonians I piesume the Hinton libiaiy still evists It so, 
I will send you a cheque foi ten guineas to be spent in 
books (chiefly w’oiks ot science, and voyages and tiavels) to be 
added to the Hinton libiaij On the inside of the covei ot 
each of these books I piopose to have pasted the following 
insciiption 


IV RLMCMBRANLL 01' 
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HERBERT SPENCER 

Owing to cii ciimbtanceb o\ei which he had no conliol, 
it w'ab not till the beginning of 1895 that the gift was 
bestowed. 

With improved health came the wisli loi change of 
suiioundingb. Yacliting about the Channel was agiin 
thought of. He longed also foi the company of childien 
In answei to his pleading, Mis. W. H. Cupps not only sent 
him tw'o of hei owm, but volunteeied to get hei inaiiied 
sibteib to spaie him one 01 tw’o ot theiis. In this way 
began a custom w’hich continued toi yeais — cementing still 
more closely the bonds of alfection between him and the 
family of Mr. and Mis. Potter. In Novenibei he went to 
Bournemouth. “I have got looms m the sune house as 
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the Pottcis, wheie I shall have the occasional companion- 
ship of thiee geneiations." 

To r H Hi\ii\ 

1 Dcicinbci, 1887 

The black boi clei on ^ out lettei of last \\ eek made me open 
it in him led alaim, lemembeiing ^\hat \on had said lespecting 
joui wife a tew da\s pie\iousl} To sa\ that I was lelieied on 
1 eading it seems stiange consider mg that it announced the death 
of join daughtei But I coincide with the feeling that jou 
evpiessed that, consideiing the hopeless state m which she has 
long been, and the piobabiht\ ot continued painful deca\, it 
was bettci that the end should come as it did 

But it IS sad to think ot so piomising a caieei so eail\ 
blighted — much snccesstul and enJo^ahle achici ement, joined, 
as one ma^ intei, with a gieat deal ot domestic happiness, 
closing so cul\ attei so much siilteimg 

He letuined to London on the last d.ij of Janiiaiy, i888, 
aftei eighteen months absence, gieatly impio\ed in health, 
though not pel haps coming up to Piotessoi Huxley’s de- 
sciiption of him — “as Inely as a ciicket. At the same 
time theie appeal ed in the Xiiiiiiciillt Ctiilmvan aiticle on 
“The Stiuggle toi Existence in Human Society," which 
Piofessoi Huxlex feaied had “made Spencer veiy .ingiy 
— but lie knows, I think he has been doing mischief this 
long time.” 


To r H Hixrix 

38, Qciix’s Gakdixs, 6 hbniaiv, 1888 
I hate nothing to object, and ei entiling to agiee to In 
fact, the leading piopositions .iie jiiopositions that I ha\e 
mj selt emmciited citliei pubhcl) oi pinateh It was but the 
daj befoie leaiing Bom nt mouth that I w.is shocking some 
membeis of the ciicle upstaiis at Kildaie b\ insisting on the 
non moial chaiactei ot Xatuic — immoial, indeed, I lathei think 
I called it , pointing out that foi 99 hundicdths of the time 
life has existed on the Eaitli (oi one might saj 999 thousandths), 
the success has been confined to those beings which, fiom 
a human point of xiew, would be called ciiininal 

So, too, with the equal leadiness ot Natuie to letiogiess 
as to piogiess see m> leplj to Maitineau and the hist part 
of the Piiitaphi, of Sociology 

Last spiing I began to set down .i numbei of leading 
thoughts, which I intended to incoipoiate in the Inductions 
of Ethics if e\ei I li\ed to wiite it, and in the couise of it was 
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pointiiii? out lli.il, s.iinc piogicssiou £iom biutc ethics lo hviman 
ethics which joii li<i\c well insisted upon 

The icmaimiifT donnn.int point in this hist duision of your 
aiticle IS one in lespect ol which I tanc\ joii lhonf{ht I had 
oieilooked .in impoilant considei.ition Wlien, sometime ago, 
111 a speech, 01 addicss I think if was, 3011 icleiied to those 
who insisted on the e\ils of w.ii, and the need toi peace as 
,i means to highei ei\ih/ation, and when joii pointed out that 
the wai ot the swotd h.id to be followed b\ the wai of the 
loom (<is one miglh e.ill it), I fancied that 3011 had me 111 30111 
thought But, I h.iie long .igo insisted on the same tiuth, as 
3011 will see in the S/;ii/i 0/ Six/o/nijv (page IW). whcie attei 
.idmittmg th.it w.n of the piiniituc kind In killing oft the 
infeiioi i.iees piodiices ,i b.ilance ol .ichantage cluiing the 
e.iiliei st.iges, I h.i\e gone on to insist that litei “the puiit3nig 
piocess, continuing still .in impoit.int one, lem.iins to be e.iiiied 
on by industii.il w.u ” 

But while I .im ,it one with \ou in this piehminai3 aign- 
ment, I dissent tiom the conclusion cli.iwn .incl iiom the coiol 
lines So t.ii horn bche\ing th.it theie is moie nuseiv now 
than theie h.is been, I think theie is less, .incl tli.it tlieie is no 
piessing need toi the me.isuies \oii .illege The meie f.ict 
that the late ol moit,iht\ h.is been dimiiiisliiiig seems to me 
.done suiticient piool ot this The cm lent impiession with 
legaid to tlie distiess ol the lowei cl.isses icmmds me ot .1 
inimbei ot othei untiue impicssions Dining the time when 
the m.iss ot the people wcie piolouiidh ignoi.iiil theie was no 
lecognition wh.iteiei o' then ignoi.iucc , but when the\ be- 
came paiti.ilh mstiiictcd theie .nose in outcii that the n ition 
w.is peiishmg loi kick ot knowledge, .ind th.it Sl.ite igeiici 
was needtul to spic.id it Simikiih with chinking While 
diunkenness was e\tiemel\ geiiei.il theie weie no piotcsts, 
but when sobiietv h.id mide eonsidci.ible .ich.inces theie 
came .111 outci3 th.it diunkenness w.is the lOot ol .ill e\il incl 
that the State must step in to pie\ent it So, too, with the 
position ot women While the\ wcie sl.ices .incl dining tlie 
long ages when lhe\ weie illtieited not .1 woicl w.is s.ucl 
.ibont then lights, now tli.it the\ h.i\e come to be well tieatecl 
the scie.iming sistcihood m.dvu the woikl iing with then 
wiongs, <ind the\ seie un loudest in Vmeiie.i, wlieie women 
.lie tieatecl with the gie.ilest leg.iid So, I s.i\ , is it witli the 
m.ittei ot the distress Now th.it the clistiess is t.ii less th.in 
it iibed to be, theie comes an outei\ .ibout its gic.it ness, incl 
piedietions that things will come to .1 ei.ish unless it is stopped 

Fiom ^oul pioposed measuies ol eoiiise I dissent I led 
stiongl3 tempted to wiite an essa3 luidei the title "The 
Stiuggle toi Existence — anothei Piogiamme ” But I must 
lesist the temptation, and economi/e what little powei I have: 
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a fuithei moti\e toi letiauiuig being that ms cutieibiiib might 
cause a coolness between ns whith I bhuiilil i,ieallv legiel 

10 Ftbiiini) — M\ .inticip.ition of possible eiils, lefeuecl 
not to some Inst stage ot a contio\eis\ as to piobable second 
stages , toi when once a contio\cis\ is commenced theie is 
no know mg how it w ill end We ai e both oh us comb.itii e, 
and I legaided it as toleiabh ccilain that to m\ ciiticism theie 
would come a lejoindei tiom \ou and again anothei tiom me 
The dangei ol some clistui bailee ot haimon\ might m such 
case become consideiable In oial contio\cis\ 1 ha\e so often 
had leason to be \c\cd with niiselt toi hating said things 
which I had not supposed I should sa\ at tlic outset, that I 
am getting a little cautious how I lun the iisk 

The impiovement in health, begun in Boiiineiiioiith, w'as 
continued in London Nc\eithcless when the X dinnei 
for Maich c.unc lound he had to sta^ awa\ In leply to 
Piofessoi Hu\le\’s bantu that “it \oung men fiom the 
countn will go plunging into the dissipations of the 
Mctiopohs, nemesis follows,’ he wiote (10 Maich) : — 

It was not that life in London’’ "came o\ei ” ‘‘the 
joung man tiom the coimlij ”, but he was come oeei b\ 
anothei "'soung man tiom thecoiinti\ ” I had been dining at 
the A.thciiceum with G ilton and had quite ciiougli talking, when 
sucklenh Masson made his appeal ance I was \eiy glad to 
see him He loiiicd us at the same table, and theie follow ed 
hall an horn's animated talking, laughing, .ind stoij -telling 

Xe\ci mind \oiii stiength luuning to haii instead ot to 
biains, so long as eou aic iheieb\ kept out ot mischief If, 
following out the pai illel of Samson (about whom \ou seem 
to think I know nothing) we could blind sou toi a while to 
all sale iioiels it might not be a bad thing — tuilheiing at once 
loui own welt.iie incl the peace ot mind ot loiii antagonists ‘ 

It was a cui toils coincidence that about the time he 
was submitting pioots of ceitain paiagiaphs of the Aiifo- 
bioguipJi) containing ciiticisms on Ait to Mi. Philip H. 
Caldeion, R.A., and to Mi John Bi ett, A.R.A.,^ the Atthi- 
ted (27 Janiiaty) had a lefeience to his opinions on Art. 
Hence a disclaimei 111 a lettei to the editoi (24 Februaiy). 
“In my published waitings I have not anywheie expressed 


* Life of Ptofessor Huxley, 11., 194. ‘Autobiography, 11., 195. 
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eithei tliL opinions asciibtd to me oi any othei Neces- 
siiily, Ihuefoie, some utteiances of mine, cithei to friends 
01 to an amanuensis, must ha\e oiiginated the statement 
In its geneial diift the statement is coiiect, but, as might 
be expected, it is incoiiect in detail When it was pointed 
out that the paiagiaph in question was lepiinted fiom his 
own essa\ on "Piecedent m Ai chitectuie, published in 
Januaij, 1842, all he could sa^ was “I nevei di earned 
that the lefeience was to i leltei neaily fiftv \eais old 

A pioposil was m ide b\ Miss Beatiice Pottei on behalf 
of in Ameiiean gentlemin that he should sit to Millais foi 
his poitiait To this he it lust eoiisentcd, but next dav 
di ew b ick 


to Miss Bi MRiei PoiiiR 

s Ma\, 1888 

Aesteidaj I quite foigot nnselt, 01 iithei foigot one of m\ 
stiong opinions, when I ga\e m\ eonsenl to the piojeet loi 
a poiti lit 

The piaetice of qettin^ up subseiiptions loi this and the 
othei puipose has giown into i ^i i\e soei il ibuse i^iinst 
whieh I haie ot 1 ite \eiis moie and moie piotested People 
lie bl ickm iiled foi ill kinds ol pin poses Amoi 4 othei sub 
seiiptioiis laised iie those loi testimom ils ind testnnoni il 
poiti Ills , and igiinst sueh subseiiptions ilso I piotest 

On one oeeision I loluntiiili subsuibed without beiiu, 
<isked, bceause 1 lelt undei i peisonil obli^ition (the else 
ol Sii Andiew Cliik) but on sundii othei oce isions I line 
when isked to subseiibe foi the puntin^ ot poiti iits tclt that 
I was undei a kind ot inoi il eoeieion wliieh I did not like 
Hillin' been isked I lelt obliged to snbseiibe bee iiise ol the 
feehiu, tint would hue lusen hid I deehned 

\ow as I dislike bein^ niisell put nncki eoeiei 11 (1 this 
kind, I dislike lining othei peisons put niulei sueh eieieion 
in lespeet of m^sell I dislike the thought tint ini one should 
be isked to tix theinselies with i new to i iisin^ i lund foi 
punting i poitiail ot me I teel tint some mi^ht ^iie willingli 
but mini lelnetinth incl most would le^ud the thin^ is t 
ninsinee I theietoie must deeline agieeing to the piojeet 
whieh \ou nimed to me 

The piospect of impioied health ind w 01 king powei 
with which he ha 1 come to London it the end of Januaiy, 
became clouded befoie man'v montbs Bi midsummer 
he had made up his mind that i ladie.il change in his 
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mode of life imibt be .ittempted Hence an iiigent lequest 
that Ml. and Mis. Giant Allen should take him as a boaidei, 
which, at consideiable inconvenience to themselves, they 
consented to do. The move to Doiking took place m June. 
But the bad weatliei, keeping him indoois, pioduced gieat 
depiession ot spints. He wa'., in tact, getting conhimed 
in that state winch became moie and moie pionounced 
as jeai succeeded jeai — a state ot icstless longing foi 
society when it was aw .ly horn him, and shimking fiom 
it when it was within Ins leach. 

His anti-.iggie^sion sentiments lemained as pionounced 
as evei, though he had been compelled to stand aside fiom 
the public position he had occupied in 1882. Since then 
he had published “ Ecclesiastical Institutions,’’ in which 
the cleigv aie taken to task foi then inditfeience to, 01 
suppoit of, the aggiessne policy oi the n.ition. 

To nil Ho\ \i in uo\ HiRinui 

Dokmno, 30 Sif>liiiibti y 1888 

I wish ^ou would instigate Mi Biadlaugh (with whom 
I see \ou ha\c been expiessing sMiipatln) to commence a 
ciusade against the .dionnnable lihbusteiing which is now 
disgiacing us Since the annexation ol Buima we ha\e had 
Zulu land, Xcw Guinei, Xoith Borneo, East Afiic.i, as well 
.IS the now cm 1 cut and pending aggiessions in Sikkim and 
the Black ^Mountain which doubtless will end b\ and Iw 
in annexations tlicie Xow theie is a talk too of Bechuana- 
land To me the whole thing is atiocious and hoiiible, and 
so tai honi being hkeh to stop, it goes on f.istei da\ b\ da\, 
lesultmg in a ic b.iib.u i/ation ot the nation 

Biadl.iugh would, I ihink, be a good man to initi.ite an 
.igit.ition ol .1 pionounced kind against the whole policy 
'Iheii .lie sL\ci<il stiong positions capable of conclusue pioot 
ind ilhisliation which he might take up 

bust, th.it the whole pohc\ ends in n.ition.il loss, since the 
alleged commcicial .id\. ullages ne\ci compcns.ite foi the cost 
ot pcipetu.il w.iis loincd with the cost of ollicial administiation, 
•ind that tiom this los"- the woiking cl.iss, .ilong with othei 
cLisscs, cientiialh sultcis 

Second, that the whole pioccss is utteib demoiah/mg, 
as .1 continual tosteiing of those sentiments which, joined with 
deielopmcnt ot iiiilit.int oig uii/ation, end in destiuction ot fiee 
institutions and despotism 

Thud, that it will ineMtabl> lesult in an inci eased demand 
foi met eased aimaments to defend the gieatei numbei of 
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clepenclenues .ind .ilso to make EncfLincl s.ile .igaiii'jt those 
d.imjeis ot w.ii \\hiLh inci easing jealoiisj of the continental 
nations will piodiice 

Fouith, that this incieasiiig d,.mind toi ai in.imciits, pei- 
petualU pushed as it will be b\ the goieining classes, who 
ha\e ,in inteiest 111 militau extension and the extension ot 
dependencies which gue places toi \onngci sons will end 
111 established consciiptioii which the w 01 king classes will 
aboie a'l otheis feel 

Fifth, th.it the 01 g ini/ations, established and dissenting, 
toi teaching Chiistiaiiih absolutely tail in then duty in check- 
ing these political buigliiies eieiywheie going on, and that 
to then disgtacc the picaching ot justice and incics has to 
be iindei taken by latioiialists 

I begin to see the meaning ot tint Vmeiican scnatoi who 
spoke of England as a “ de\il-lish among the nations loi heic 
she IS spieading out hei aims all o\ei the woild <ind lixing hei 
suckeis peipetualh in moie and moie places Theie wants 
some one who, with <i \oice of thundei, will denounce all these 
.ibominations A.nd I wish you also would tike pait in such 
€i cuisade It seems to me now moie impoitint than any 
thing else ' 

Duung the wintci of 1888-9, y\hen the Giant Allens yyeie 
abioad, he lemained at Doiking, tixing no\y this lemedy, 
now that, to leheyc the loneliness Ih il weighed upon him. 
The social inteicouise he consideicd good loi him was not 
easy to get 01 to keep Thus he waids oil a \isil the 
Tyndalls pioposed making. “My fiicnds aie m\ woist 
enemies, and 1 have to be conlinualh on my guaid ij,unst 
them, and especially tiiends in whom I am most inkiest ed, 
and conveisation with whom is most hkek to become 
animated. Hnmdium people I am not much afi iid ot 
Noi w’as he afiaid of childien Foi this unfailing souice 
of happiness he w'as agiin indebted to Mis W. H. Cupps, 
who “lent" him two of hei childien foi a loitnight. Aftei 
then letuin home he sent then mothci a lettei which leveals 
his painstaking solicitude foi what he consideied the welfaie 
of those w'lth whom he had anything to do 


‘ “The above vvas sent to Mt Aubcion Ileibeit imsi,jned aloiij} with 
a lettei suggesting that he should hand it on ai that foim I did not 
wish my name mentioned because it would give a handle against me 
and impede my usefulness in othei diicctions ’ [Note by Spencei ] 
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To Mrs \V H Cripps 

17 Dicciiibci, 1888 

I w.is ylicl to t;ct join lettei that the chilcheii h.icl 

aui\ed s.iteK I am glad that \ou touad them so much bettei 

Do not put do\Mi the impio\ement to Doiking as a place 
The lulls aiound condense tog when it is hue cKewheie, and the 
climate is iela\mg 

The ditteience in then stile is almost e\clusi\el\ due to 
dilleience ot legimen I -.topped the tepid bath in the moining 
and ga\e them hot Chilling the skin with then state of lungs, 
IS sen detimiental The\ wcic as coii ha\c seen, moie thickh 
clothed both iiidoois ind out ind thc\ ought to ha\e Hanncl 
next the skin ill o\ci Ihc hue oi ill clothed legs which the 
piesent tishion ot childiciis dicsscs iinohcs is the cause ot 
no end ot ilLicsses, and undei mines no end ot constitutions 
Fiiithei, then necks should be clothed With then delicate 
mucous membianes and liibihU to colds the skin aiound the 
till oat should be piotectcd 

While with me tlie\ hid uiiniil tood iliiec times a da\ — 
substantial bieiklist it hall pist 8 iiicliidiiig lish egg oi bacon 
along with then biead and milk and this enabled them to go 
on until diniici tunc <it 1, without am thing between At clinnci 
thc\ hid as much me it and othei tood as thci liked Then 
theie w IS i slight meal at halt-past 4, and anothei substanti.il 
<inim.il tood meal it 7 \Ioico\ci thci wcic checked in dunk- 
ing so much watei at me iK The> h.ad got into a moibicl 
ciaiing loi watei which w.is detunient.il This was leij easih 
bioken and impioied then digestions I did not send them 
to bed so e.iih <is thei coinnionh go Sending childien to 
bed betoie thei aie sleeps is <i mist ike, <ind too much bed 
loweis the .iction ot the hciit 

I tound it iindcsiiable th.it the\ should h.iie all then moining 
exeicise at once — then walk attei lessons w.is too long with 
then piesent st.ite I -.enl them out when the weathei pei- 
mittecl toi a qniitei of an hoiii bctoie the} began then lessons, 
and then toi <i shoi t time attei then lessons 

Jud\ -ihould not be .illowed to lead oi tell stones in the 
eiening, but should be occupied b\ some mechanical game oi 
amusement Hci hi am is excitable, and hei oeeupations befoic 
going to bed should be eiiiiet ones 

Pi.il do not legaid mi adiiee .is th.it ol a theoiist I think 
lou will see that the lesults ol mi legimen h.iie pioiecl to be 
emmeiitl} pi <ietie.il 


To Hichakd Pot ri k 

7 Fcbiiian, 1889 

You speak ol h<iiing been to Yew Tiee I well lemembei 
m} visit theie in 1848 — lemembei, too, m} fiist meeting with 
}ou there, and fuithei leinembei that I thought }ou the most 
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f'ciiUeiiuiiily >uuiij> fellou I liacl e\ei' seen. I have heard you 
speak disparajj;inf{ly of yourself in early days, but your self- 
depreciation is all nonsense. 

I should be very glad could I visit you at the Ai'goed in the 
summer, but I sec little chance of doing so. . . . However, 
there is no knowing what may happen. 

About the middle of March, 1889, lie returned to 
London. “Save some additions to the Autobiography,” 
writes Mr. Trougliton, “ the nine month's stay at Dorking 
were barren of achievement in the way of serious work." 
Wishing to be near tlie Alhenreum, lie stayed for a short 
time at a private Hotel in St. James’ Place. Early in April 
he was back at Queen’s Gardens worrying himself over a 
statement of Rev. Dr. J. Wilson’s in the Aberdeen Free Press 
that in 1844, when on the staff of the Birmingham Pilot, he 
wrote articles for that paper on “ Sociology.’’ The reading 
of this gave him a “ disagreeable shock," as bearing on his 
relation to Comte, and led to, correspondence with Dr. 
Wilson, which left “the matter in a muddle" owing to 
Dr. Wilson’s memory being “treacherous.” In this emer- 
gency he turned for help to Mr. Frederic Harrison, who 
was requested to be good enough to send some one to the 
British Museum to e.\amine the entire file of the shoit-iived 
Pilot, and make a copy of the titles of all the leading 
articles. Mr. Harrison thought such a seaich unnecessary. 
“Your contention is so clearly right, and Mr. Wilson's 
memory so obviously untrustworthy as against yours, that 
I should think your denial in a brief letter to the Pall Mall 
Gazette would be ample, and would satisfy every one." 
Spencer, however, repeated his request to have the tile 
examined. On this being done, a letter was sent to the 
Pall Mall Gazette, showing how unfounded Dr. Wilson’s 
statements were. 

On his 69th birthday he penned what he probably 
regarded at the time as the closing paragraphs of the 
Autobiography (ii., 413). In May he wrote the preface to 
Mr. Collins’s Epitonie, about which there had been corres- 
pondence during the previous ten months — correspondence 
showing how anxious he was to keep clear of all implica- 
tions of responsibility for that work. “ You can adopt 
what size, style, and type, &c., you please. In respect of 
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binding, ho\\e\ei, I hhould wish the independence of the 
volume manifebt.” 

Theie came a picbsing in\itition fiom Mi, Manton 
Maible, that he would spend thiee months ne\t wintei with 
him and his wife on then dahabeah on the Nile. “ We can 
ottei jou spacious, comfoitable quaiteis (which implies 
solitude as much as \ou like), an evcellent table, absolute 
fieedom fiom cost oi caie, la/y da\s and quiet nights. . . . 
If jou ha\e a fa\ouute tipple oi a special food we will 
piocuie them, if \ou hi\e a facouiitc game we will leaiii 
it j when you would be let alone we will ignoie yoiii 
existence; when you would bestow \oui tediousness upon 
us we will gi\e it welcome . Weie jou to become dis- 
appointed in anv wax, oi weaiv and pielei letuin. Cook 
and bon’s steameis would always alloid ea^j. escape. 
Spencei could only legiet that his heilth piecluded accept- 
ance ot this geneious oftei He was about this time le- 
rainded of the qualified ansnei gnen in Febiii.iiy to an 
inxitation to come to the Aigoed, in Monmouthshiie. 

fo Riciixrd PoiiiR. 

28 1889 

Would that it weie possible loi me to jield to join kind 
piessuie and MSit the 4igoed, but nnhappilj it is quite out 
of the question 

How likeh I should be to xisit }ou, it I dued, jou max 
judire b\ the fact that I am at piescnt ad\eiti/ing £oi counti> 
quaiteis dining the summei months Exeii did I find some 

place that met m\ lequiicments in othei lespects theie xxoiild 
still be lacking that x\ Inch I abo\e all things xxant — the com 
panioiiship of those 1 eaie about You inaj judge then how 
gladl) I would come to the Aigoed it I could get theie 

Theie was no lack of leplies to his adxeitisement foi 
summei quaiteis, but his numeious and peculiai lequiie- 
ments weie not easily met Aimed xxith a long list of 
points to be consideied, his secietaiy xx’as sent hithei and 
thithei, taking notes of the house and its inmates, the 
pioximitv of poultiy, dogs, chuich bells, lailways; the 
salubiity of the ,iii and the icsouiccs of the suiiounding 
countiy foi diives, &c. "Cuiiously enough,” says Mi. 
fioiighton, “ aftei a senes of disappointments, the last 
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leply tn the advertisements brought the desiied haven of 
lest. At a place neai Pewsey, in Wiltshne, I found a 
habitat which answered almost peifectly to what was 
wanted.” Meanw'hile, tiied of boaiding house life, he 
w'as on the look out foi a peimanent house of his own 
in London. In due couise he was intioduced to the 

Misses , with whom an ariangement was come to 

and a house in Avenue Road, Regent’s Paik, was chosen. 

To John T\\D\ir 

12 June, 1889 

I ha\e found a place in Wiltshuc which piomises to sei\e 
me pretty well foi my summer months , lhe\ asked foi 
lefeiences and I \cntuied to name vou as one I end with 

a staitlmg fact — I ha\e taken a house m St John’s Wood, 
and am going to hace thiee maiden ladies to take caie ot me ' 
This IS m puisuance of an idea I ha\e contemplated foi neaily 
a yeai 

While he was at Pewsey theie appealed Tenniel’s 
caitoon in Punch of 17 August — “Out in the Cold," in 
which the Fust Loid of the lieasinj, glancing ovei the 
Pension List, says to Unfoitunatc Genius . “ Let me see ; 
Civil List — Liteiatuie, Science, and Ait ' H’m ' I’m afiaicl, 
my poor fiiend, you le haidly eligible You’ie not a 
Foieign Piince, noi a titled Poet, noi the lelatue of an 
Ambassadoi 01 Policeman — ’ To this Spencei attached 
the following meraoiandum . — 

I am ie]oiced to see this caitoon It ought to make 
Tennjson wince To mj thinking he his been chsgiactd for 
these man} yeais past Ln continuing to iccenc a pension, when 
he had no longei an} need toi it — to icctnc it, too, out of a 
small fund intended toi necessitous men of Icttei s and science, 
and quite inadecpiatc to meet the legitim itc cl urns upon it, 
(if an} such claims aic as a niattci ot public pohc^, to be 
legal dec! as legitimate) 

Ihe pension which Tcnn}son has continued to leceuewas 
gn en to him w hen a } oung man and betoi e he met w ith much 
public lecogmtion, and at a time when, as I w.is told, loss 
of neail} all he possessed m an impiiidcnt speculation put 
him into difficulties, so that, at that time, thciewas, if such 
pensions aie to be gnen at all, a aahd leason foi gumg him 
one He has continued to letain this pension up to his 80th 
}eai, notwithstanding the fact that foi these man} }eais past 

19 
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he has been a comp.iuitnely wealth} man — so wealth} as to 
be able to ha\e two counti} houses I believe his woiks bung 
him in seveiil thoiibands a }eii, whieh in taet, is implied by 
the st}le ot his li\mi> So that he has eoiitmiied to letain this 
pension, when he was peifeetl} able to dispense with it, and 
has, b} doing so, withheld it liom some moie oi less meiitoiioiis 
pel son who was m lenl need 

What a contiast is afloided bj the eondiict of Haiiiet 
Maitineau who, although without othei means than such as 
she obtained b} haid w oik with hei pen, .ind enabled by that 
haid woik onh to aehieve a smill meome, neveitheless when 
a pension was otleied to hei, iclused it — pieteiied lathei to 
continue hei haid woik, and a model ite pittince, than leceive 
any public nione\ — piobibl} disappiovmg ot evpendituie of 
public mone} toi such pin poses 

The antithesis is a stiange one between this nobilit} of the 
political economist, who is supposed to be bv n ituie haid and 
piosaie, and the meanness of the poet supposed to be by natuie 
so noble in teelmg 

M} admiiation foi Tennjson has been, foi these many jeais 
past, laigel} discounted bv the consciousness of this conduct 
of his 


To T H Hlxlli 

28 S^plcinbei, 1889 

And so }ou aie building a house at Eastbourne, I hear 
I thought that even takiiifi a house at m\ age was lathei an 
eccentric pi oceedmg, aftei having all m) life lived m lodgings 
oi m a boaidmg house, but that )Ou should be at your age 
biuldiug one suhiees to make me feel that I am not so eccentiic 
aftei all 

How aie }Ou aftei joui sojouin in Swii/eiland ? Though 
I heaid of 30111 call I did not heai of 30111 health I hope you 
piohted as befoie, and that 30U have come back m good tiain- 
ing foi anothei bout of iistieulfs with the theologians 

The pi ogress of evolutional y ideas on the continent 
dining the yeais coveied by this clnptei was not striking 
To keep alive the intciest in his philosophy, to say nothing 
of inci easing it, new woiks fiom his pen weie needed, but 
since the publication of “The Factois of Oiganic Evolu- 
tion” eaily in 1886 theie had been nothing to aiiest the 
attention of foieigneis, and to lemind them that he was 
still a living foice But in 1888 he was embaiiassed on 
hearing that, on the occasion of the eighth centenaiy of the 
Univeisity of Bologna, he had been made a Doctor of the 
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Juridicil Facully. Replying to Signoi Tullio Martello 
he said he was glad to thus leceive a clear veiification 
of the belief that his books had obtained consideiable 
acceptance in Ibily. The election had, howevei, placed 
him in an awkwaid position. Up to the pieseiit time he 
had habitually declined all honoiaiy degiees and academic 
honouis; ancl fiom the position he had taken up it was 
ditfacult to letieat On the othci hand, the flatteiing 
mannei in which the authoiitics of the Unueisity of 
Bologna had confeiied the dcgiee- raide it difhciilt for 
him to decline witlioiit appealing to slight this e\piession 
of then appieciation. “Thus, you amII see, that between 
my feelings and convictions I am pi iccd in a dilemma 
fiom which theie appeals to be no escape.” 

Eaily in the following yeat he found himself in a similar 
piedic<iment, on learning that the Royal Danish Academy 
had elected him a naembei With his letter to Piotessor 
HoiJding declining the honour, he sent a copy ot his lettei 
to the Ftench Academy, which, he said, “will show the 
Council of the Royal Danish Academy what my leasons 
are, and that it is not from undenaliiing the honour they 
have confeiied that I take the couise I do.”^ 


* Supra, chap, xvii , p 233 
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CHAPTER XX. 

IN DEFENCE OF FREEDOM AND JUSTICE. 

(Septenibej t 1889 — December^ 1891.) 

He had looked foiward to uninteiiupted progress with 
the Ethics, and was disappointed to find how much of his 
time was used up by matters which did not advance his 
undertaking Delay in getting the lease of his house drawn 
up and signed led him to wiite to the owner: “It seems 
to me that a lawyer who does business in this style ought 
to lose his clients.” The turn ot landloids for lepioof 
came in a letter to his solicitoi on obseiving that a clause 
restncting his liabilities for lepaiis had not been inseited. 
“The fact that there was not any such clause — and I 
suppose there is habitually no such clause — shows how 
abominably the inteiesls of the landloid alone are con- 
sideied, and those of the tenant ignoied.” He began to 
accept invitations to evening paities — a thing he had not 
done for seveial yeais. His old interest in the affaiis of 
the Athenaeum revived. Wishing h.ibitual diners to be 
represented on the Committee, he iiiged a fellow member 
to take the mattei up. “ 1 don’t like to raise the question 
myself. ... 1 am well known to the manager as a very 
candid critic, who is continually asking for his attendance 
to leceive complaints, and I do not want to become more 
objectionable than I am." He was instiumental in getting 
Mr. (now Baion) Kent.iio Kaneko, the Japanese statesman, 
made an honoiary member of the Club in the spring of 
1890. This was the beginning of their personal acquain- 
tance. Familial ity w'lth Spencei’s wiitings dated back some 
yeais, Count Ito and Mr. Kaneko having made a careful 
study of his books during the five years they were engaged 
in revising the Japanese Constitution. In the following 
year, after returning to Japan, Mr. Kaneko solicited 
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Spencei’s advice on the pioblem his countiy was hying 
to solve : — “Whethei Asiatic nations can come into the 
ciicle of Eiiiopean Constitutional States.” 

When account is taken of the tevei of excitement that 
overtook him at the end of 1889 / one can lead between 
the lines of the following New Yeai’s gieeting and leahze 
that it was not a meie foiin of woids when he said that 
he envied the equanimity and cheeifulncas of his fiiend. 


to Riciivhd POillK 

29 Ducmbci, 1889 

M\ Dl-vk Old Fuii \i), — I send joii a New' Yeai s gieeting 
along with my best wishes toi joui ieco\ei\ lioin the seiious 
1 elapse jou ha\e been sullciing undei 

Letteib ftoin one 01 othei ot the family ha\e fioin time to 
time given me news of jou whieh, unsatisfactoiy m so fai as 
the continiianee of join feeble state is concerned, ha\e jet been 
satisfactoiy m telling of join continued cheeilulness It is an 
immense thing to ha^e so happj a natuie To ha\e so long 
pieseived not onl\ a state ot cquammitj and content, but to 
have found moie pleasuie duiing invalid life than most peisons 
hnd duiiiig he<illh, is an achievement not leaehed bv one in a 
bundled 01 peihaps one in a thous,iiid In this lespeet I envj 
jou join natuie as well is join familv suiioiindings 


Fkom Miss Yoevrixs 

30 1890 

Last Sundaj [23 !Maieh] the Xcik. Yoik liiiia published 
something lil%.e an attack upon jou, and e.illed attention 
editoiially to the .uticle To-daj join defendeis have then 
say , and I send vou both senes ot ai tides Thtie .11 e 

vaiious eonjcetuies as to the leason ot this shut ot the Xlui 
Y oik Tilin', J.ij' [hei biothci] thinks it is onh a newspipei 
dodge to attiaet attention Otheis imagine that theie is ,i 
conceited movement to eiush jou o\ei .igain It this is the 
idea, it eeitainlj looks diseouiaging foi the attacking putv 

Whethei this was “a newspapei dodge' 01 a delibeiate 
attack, Spencei thought it expedient to take notice of it, and 
vviote to Mr Skillon, Secietaiy ot the Brookljn Ethical 
Association. 


* /«/h», chap, xxii , p 329. 
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To James A Skiliov 

8 A/.;//, 1890 

It IS, I think, needful that the lettei of “ Outsidei ” and 
the editoiial aitielc upon it should be met 

I enclose the diaft of a lettei which I think might htlj be 
sent to the A'«i. loiA 7 (/ik>. I pi esiime > ou aie acquainted 

\i ith Di \V J Youmans and I think it \\ ould be w ell to consult 
him Piobablj if he weie to iindeitake the leph it would 
be the best Standing as he does in closci lelations to my 
aftaiis in the United States, thiough his intimate knowledge 
of all his biothei has done, and being, theiefoie, publicly 
imdei stood to be moie liilK in possession of the facts than 
ail} one else, the lettei might with adiantagc issue fiom him, 
if he eonsents 


“ Outsidei’s” lettei was a ieM\al of the question laised 
in the Xoiioii twent} }eais bcfoie as to Spencei’s leputation 
among specialists ^ Of the Ictteis published up to 6th Apiil, 
onl} one could be consideied acheise The editor felt 
consti allied to ask "Wheie aie the toes of Spencet 
“Outsidei ’ inteiicned to saj “Let it not be supposed 
that I am attacking Spenceiiamsm . . At piesent I am 
only seeking light ’ hollowing upon othei letteis, mostly 
f.iiouiable, the issue of 27th Apiil — Spcncei’s birthday — 
w'as signali/ed by one fiom Di. W. J. Youmans, giving 
“Outsidei ’ the light he sought Summing up the dis- 
cussion the editoi lemaiked “While Mi bpencei’s Syn- 
thetic Philosopln IS still an aidcnt contio\ei&y, it may 
faiily be cl iimed b-s his adheients tint his assailants have 
sutteied moie damage than he 01 his sestem in the contest 
that has lagcd aioiind him dining the 1 1'.t thiity }eais.” 
In the issue of qth Ma\, “Outsidei admitted that Di. W. J. 
Youmans s lettei, “without of coiiise siithcing to put his 
[Spencei’s] philosoph} bejond doubt, does satisfactoiily 
answer the question to which I ga\e special piominence.” 
With the discussion whith thus closed on his seventieth 
birthday Spencer had no reason to be dissatisfied. A reso- 
lution passed b\ the Biookl}n Ethical Association also 
aftoided him much giatihcation. 


' Supra, chap xn , p. 1 50. 
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To James A Skiltov 

10 May, 1890 

Those who in the past ha\e cle\otecl then Ines to the 
diffusion of ideas ha\e ubuallj had much to suffei and ha\e 
met with little appieciation duimg then lues Remembei mg 
the fates of such, I maj legaid m\self as extiemelj foitiniate 
If, dining the hist half of my liteiaiy caieei, the losses weie 
gieat and the encouiagements small, yet the laltei halt has 
made amends , and I may well be moie than satished alike 
with the mateiial lesults and the eltects piodiiced, as well 
as with the maiks of appieciation which haie been coming 
to me moie and moie fieqiiently 

Of all his undei takings the most disappointing had been 
the Dcsciipiivc Sotioloifs But e\cn that cloud was not 
without a bit of siKet lining Fioin time to time he 
leceived fiom Mi ETC Wcinei, of H BM Consulai 
Seivice in China, encoin aging lepoits of the piogiess of 
the Desciiptive Socio'ogy of the Chinese, which Mi Wei nci 
had voluntaiily undei taken to pitpaie, without cost to 
Spencei, as fai as compilation was concerned In cai tying 
on this woik^ Mi Weinei had much to contend against : 
heavy and often \e\atious olhci il duties, an exhausting 
climate, ill health, &c — hindiances which would ha\c led 
one less enthusiastic to ha\e gi\en up the sclt-iniposed task 
as impiacticable Of Mi. Weinci’s unselfish deiotion to 
the woik Spencci oltcn spoke with much appieciation It 
was anothei of the things which he said cheeied him at a 
time of life when cheeiing things wcie not \eiy' common. 

Dining the spimg he completed foi Miiul an aiticle on 
“Space Consciousness,’ which hid been lying o\ci since 
1883. In Mew of a hnal edition ot the I ssuis, he also wiote 
a postsciipt to “The Oiigin and Function of Music," which 
appealed in Mnul foi Octobei 

The leceipt of a copy of the late Miss Constance Naden’s 
Induction and Dcdnclion altoidcd him an oppoitunity of 
leiteiatmg his long-foimed coiiMctions legaidmg the intel- 
lectual poweis ol w'omen. 


' Now (1908) nearing completion. 
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To RoBnRi Llwins 

Pewsly, 10 /hhc, 1890 

Veiy genet allj receptiMtj and oiiginality ate not associated, 
but in hei thej appeal to lia\e been equally great I can tell 

jou of no woman sa\e Geoige Eliot in whom theie has been 

this union of high philosophical capacity with extensne acquisi- 
tion While I sa> this, howeAei, I cannot let pass the 
occasion foi lemaiking that, m hei case as in othei cases, 
mental powets so highly dec eloped m women aie in some 
measiiie abnoimal and mcohe a phj siological cost which the 
feminine oigani/ation will not beai without injui} moie 01 less 
piofound 

He was on what he thought moie unceitain giouncl 

when consulted by IMi Malabaii, of Bombay, on tlie 

subject of eail> maiiiage in India 

To Blhiumji M Mci vuvki 

20y«/y, 1890 

Vlthough 1 ha\e not studied Indiin att.ius to an> extent, 
I can undei stand the dilhcultc felt b\ Anglo Indian authonties 
in dealing with questions like that which con laise Doubtless 
thee aie impiessed, and in a laigc mtisiiie lightly impiessed, 
with the belief th it it is impolitic toi one lace to inteifeie with 
the customs of <inothei lace, the chaiactei and feelings of 
which aie in a considciable degicc incompiehensible to it 
Ceitainlj it is a mistake to assume, as manj do, that the 
institutions found good foi one people will be good foi anothei, 
and it is the pci ecption of this mistake that c mscs the inaction 
of the Indian Goceinment 

I incline to agicc with cou howccei that the passu it\ of 
the Goccinment in iclition to natuc usigcs may be earned too 
fai Maiiiigc IS iighth to be legiideclasa eontiact Aeon 
tiac implies unconsli lined .isseiit of the contiacting paities, 
and it implies also th it thcc shall be ot such age as to be 
..apiblc ol undeist inding the icsponsibilitics to which the con 
tiact commits them In neithci of these lespeets does the 

Indiin usage fultil the leciuiiements 'Ihe union is not the 
lesult of a \olnntai> contiael, and those who entei into it aie 
not of lit age to m.ike it c\en though coliiiitaiy 

It mac be a question whcthci undei such cn cumstaiices 
the State mic not go to the extent of ignoiing the contiact, 
and deelming to administer m all mattcis conccining it 01 
growing out of it 

Whether this would or would not be too strong a measuie 
can be decided onlj bj those w'ho know moie of the conditions 
of things m India than I do 
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To Professor Tyndall 

22 August, 1890. 

Unless the Alps ha\e been in an island of good weather 
amidst the ocean of bad weathei which seems to ha\e pei\aded 
pietty neaily the whole of the noithein hemispheie, 01 at any 
late the eastern half of it, I feai you ha\e had a gieat deal of 
monotonous indooi life m youi Alpine ihcilcl You ha\e 

not, I fancy, that f<icult\ foi idleness which I haie, and, it 
pie\ented fiom going out, aie obliged to busy youiselt about 
something, instead of lounging about and letting \oiii nei\ous 
system he tallow .is I do 

I lecently had with me agiin toi thiee weeks my little 
fi lends, the childien of Mis [W H ] Cupps One of them, 

a little gill of 10, IS oigaiiicalh good, and like anothei of the 
same sex ot whom 1 ha\e heaid, gnes one hopes of the pos- 
sibilities of human natuie 

A small society , at Ovfoid being about to discuss what 
Di Ai nold c.illcd “ the best authenticated fact in history," — 
the Resmiection — and lecogni/ing that then “ rheological 
Bias" led them to undei estimate the diHiculties in the way 
of accepting it, they lequested Spencci to put down the 
main leasons foi honestly' doubting the f ict 

To W A H C hhiiMiMii 

29 Odohu, 1890 

X.ituialh I <1111 inteicstccl in \oui Icttei telling me ot the 
cltects m.ide In ic.idmg the S/mA 0/ Suuo/ogi b\ 10111 liicnd 
and youiself Its .inns wcic altogethci soci il .iiid politic.il 
.ind it iie\ei occuied to me th.it it might h.iie any theologic.il 
intluencc 

But though it IS out ot the question loi me toluinisli ^ou 
with diiect le.isons foi doubt, 1 can lui.nsh lou with some 
indneet le.isons ot .1 sutlieienth weightx kind I can gi\e lou 
tioin mi own expeiienee loiii insLiiiee-. whieli h.ue oceuiied 
dining the l.ist twenti \e.U'., showing the extieme iintiusl- 
woithmess ot hum.in testinion\ [Ihe foiii iiiitounded st.ite 
ineiits weie that he w.is piesent .it the liiiiei.il ot Mi Odgei, 
.it the uiweilmg ot the inemoii.il st 'tiie to ^Ii F.iweett it the 
tunei.il of Loid .iiid L.id\ D.ilhousie, .iiid th.it he h.id wiitteii 
.iitieles on Sociologi toi the Biimmgli im Pilot '] Hcie ihen 
.lie the testimonies of cie witnesses oidinaiili to he leg.uded 
<is eonelusne CMdenee And .ill this oeeuiitd within a peiiod 
co\eiing but a fouith p.nt ol mi hie, and in .in .ige of the woild 
when men aie moie eiitical and less ciediilous than they were 
tw'O thousand yeais ago As there is no leason foi supposing 
th.it mi expeiiences of the im.iliditi of testimoni .are peculiai, 
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it IS manifest that theie must be multitudinous cases d.iily 
occumng of appaient cleai pi oofs which aie not pi oofs ' 
If so, what .lie the piobabilities icspccting the testiinoii} on 
which ■\ou iel\ toi behcMiig in these alleged bleaches of the 
01 del of natuie ? 

The ciedibilitj' of testimony was again touched upon the 
month following, on one of the numeious occasions when 
the “ billiaid stoiy " was going the lounds 

To Miss Bi \irici Potilr 

20 Xinciiibci, 1890 

When }Ou meet with a newspapci statement about me 
extiact the sqiiaie loot and that will gne j 011 about the latio 
of the fact to the lictioii in it I ha\e not been 111 the benioi 
United Sell ice Club foi h\e jeais, and I nciei played anj such 
game as that desciibed, 1101 eiei made un such lemaik a piopos 
of one The sole basis ol ti nth in it is that I ha\ e occasionally 
lepeated as the saMug ot a fiicnd of mine, that to play billiaids 
well IS a sign of an ill spent \outh All the icst is diessing 

The billiaid stoij which yen aftei yen went the lound 
of the pi ess, with sliglit \aiiations to suit the tastes of 
diffeient classes ot icadeis, is i stiikmg example of the 
wondcitul pci\eisions these gossiping stones undergo. 
Some si\ 01 se\en months beloie Spcncei's death it ap- 
peiied m J P’i U\chl\ (13 Ma\, 1903), the scene being 
laid this time not in the Unitcel Sen ice Club, but in the 
Athenceum At the lequest of the piesent wnitei Spencer 
dictated to his secictaiy the following 

One ifteinoon some ten yeais ago, when seated in the 
billiaid loom ot the Athen.eum Club, it was lemaiked to me 
b^ the 1 ite Mi Chules Roupell (an OJliei.il Refeiee of the 
High Couit ot Justice) tint to pi ly billiiids well was a sign 
of an ill spent youth Whethei theie was 01 was not any game 
going on at the time I cannot leinembei, but I am suie he 
would not ha\e a made a lemaik m any way oftensne to any 
one in the 100m 

In the com sc ot that autumn 01 .1 subsequent autumn, when 
we had oui luteiehange ol Msits with the Lnited beiiice Club 


’Such as the statement made to the piesent writer in 1898 by a 
Jesuit father who had been informed by a Jesuit piiest who had recently 
been at St Leonards and knew Spencer “that Heibeit Spencer had 
become a stiict iitualist” 
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opposite, I lepeitecl this sajing of Roupell’s — icpcaied, I say, 
not guinij any implie.ition that it was an idea ot mj own, and 
most positnel) not making it in lefeience eithei to any game 
I was playing 01 had plajed, 01 in lefeience to games plajed 
by any one else it was absolutely dissociated fiom anybody, 
and was simply utteied b\ me as an abstiact pioposition 
This abstiact pioposition piescnth made its apj'e<iiance in, 
I piesume, one 01 olhei e\ening papei In the hist \eision, 
I think a young Majoi was the othci pait\ to the stoi\ Then 
fiom time to time it went the lound ot the papei s, and ha\mg 
diopped foi a while, le-appcaicd in othei papei s (pioiincial 
included), always with \aiiations and .idditioiis the lesult 
being a cock-and-bull stoiy, ha\ing no basis wh.itciei tiuthei 
than the fact that I once lepcated this si\ing ot Roupell’s 
apiopos of nobody ' 

The Libeity and Piopeity Detence League claimed his 
sympathy in \iitue of the lesistance it made to socialistic 
legislation. But, he infoimed the secietaiv in Febiuaiy, 
1890 . “Though I am quite willing to aid pecumaiih, I am 
desirous that my aid should not be publicly inteipieted 
into membeiship of the League" In succeeding yens his 
faith in it was shaken, owing to its ha\ing become, as he 
thought, an oigani/ation foi upholding piopeity lathci than 
hbeity. In 1890, howe\ei, he still had faith in it, and 
sought to till 11 it to account in iCsistance to the glowing 
buidens and encioachments of iniinicipil bodies. 

To nil EiRC 01 \Vi M\ss 

Pi w SI \ , 10 Jiiiu , 1 890 

I haie foi some time past been looking loi signs ot le- 
sistance to be piesenth made b\ the o\ei taxed citi/cns of 
London Both on the pait ot the School Bond and the 

County Council the moiements aie going m the dncctioii which 
Ml Heniy Geoige indicates as the light one — not to tuin out 
the landloids, but to tax them out Let but the existing 


'One of the most absuicl editions of ihe sloie appeiied in Fhc 
Golden Petmy of 29 Apiil, 1899 Ihe game had ,,nne agunst him. 
“Ml Spencei’s biow clouded ‘Sii,’ he sud as the maikci hastih 
sciambled undei the fible to .illow uninlciiupied disc iission nodciate 
pioficiency is a sign of a j,ood education of the etc, the none, ihc hand 
but youi masteiship of the game could hive been .acciimed onl\ bt an 
ill-spent youth ’ The philosophei was quite calm and collected, and not 
at all angi) , he meiely bioke his cue to see whethei it was made of 
elm 01 oak, and found, as he had expected, that it was neithei " Tiuly, 
a wondeiful giowth of a myth ' 
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socialistic policy be earned fuithei and fuithei, as it seems 
likely to be, and the lexenues fiom piopeitj will be giadually 
swallowed up b^ public demands 

I wiite to }ou, thinking that the Libeit} and Pioperty 
Defence League might \et} piopeilv initiate a lesistance to 
the e\tia\agant measuies daih taken b-\ these local go\erning 
bodies 

A month oi two litei his help was sought foi a pio- 
jected volume ot .inli-sociahst essays. On the giound that 
the book was an attempt to apply his own piinciples, he 
w’as appealed to, thiough Loid Weinyss, to do “what would 
be the making of this \olnme." Yielding to the piessure 
put upon him, he piomised to wiite an Intioduction, but 
he in his turn was not so successful in getting Loid Wemyss 
to contiibute 


To iHi Eakl 01 WlM\SS 

14 XoiLiiibt ) , 1890 

As \ou piesscd me into the i.inks of the anti-socialist 
demonstiation and I ha\e yielded to join piessuie, I ha\e 
a ceitam claim to siinilailj pi ess ^ou 

I should be \cn glad it jou would wind up the discussion 
bj a biief papet, cinphasi/ing the tiuth which people 
so peisistenth ignoie, that e\eij step <iwaj fiom indiiidualism 
IS a step tow aids socialism, and that bj lepetitioii of such steps, 
socialism must ineMtablj be ie.iched Habituallj the suppoi lei s 
of e.ich muddling mcasuie, pcisist in thinking onlj' of that 
paiticulai measuie, and shut then ejes to the fact that 
multiplication of such measuies ^eai aftei jeai bungs us iieaiei 
and neaiei to that lesult which thc\, in common with others, 
piofess to look upon with dicad 

While sjmpathi/ing with the Hon Aubcion Hei belt’s pio- 
ject foi anewipapci — 1 m Lijt — to ad\ocate individualism, 
heexpiessed the feu that it would “entail consideiable loss, 
and abandonment aftei a veiy shoit life.' 

To iHi Hon Acbi kon Hiiujihi 

1 Janiiaiy, 1890 

Of com sc jou will put down mj name as a subscnbei 

I say this without committing myself to agieement m 
respect of all points in joui piogramme Fiom Home Rule, 
for example, I utteily dissent All nations ha\e been welded 
together not by peaceful and equitable means, but by violent 
and inequitable means, and I do not believe that nations could 
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ever have been foimed in any othei way To dissohe unions 
because they were inequitably foimed I hold, now that they 
have been foimed, to be a mistake — a retiograde step Were 
it possible to go back upon the past and undo all the bad 
things that have been done, society would foithwith dissohe 

16 June. — 1 am m3 belt almost hopeless of any good to be 
done [tow aids piomotinq indnidualism] The diift of things is 
so oveiw'helmmg in the othei dncction, and the stieam will, 
I behe\e, continue to mciease m \olume and \eloc1t3, simpl) 
because political powet is now in the h.iiids ot those whose 
appal ent interest is to gel as much as possible done b} public 
agency, and whose desiies will be ine\itabl\ pindeied to b3 
.all who seek public tunclions 

5 Oclobci — I legiet to see tint I ul Liji is .issuming what 
seems to me an un.itti.ictuc .ispcct When ^Oll initiated 30111 
scheme and made a commencement I did not expect much 
result, though, of couise, I s3mpathi/ed m e\ei\ eltoit m the 
direction of indnidualism I fe.iicd, too, th.it 30111 doctiine 
of \oluntaiy t.ix.ition would go \eiN much against success .md, 
indeed, prejudice the indn idiuxlist doctiine in gcnei.il 

Still as 3 oil continue 30111 ctfoits in \oui oiigm.il toim, 
it seems to me best that the3 shall be made <is ellectnc .is 
possible, and I .im piomptcd to wiite expiessing 1113 1 egret 
that 30ur foim of picscnt.ition is less atli.ictne th.in it was 
The l.ist numbei ot Fic(, Ltfo is comji.ii.itnch immtciesting in 
appear.ince — lacking sub dnisions .uid piopei headings In 
fact, w'hile oiu pi ess genciall3 h.is been Amci ic.ini/ing the mode 
of editing in, .is I think, .in impiopci m.innci, 3011 seem to be 
going in the othei dncction .uid disc.uding .ill elements of 
atti action 

22 Octobci — I think 30U .iic wilting, 01 piobabh h.a\e 
wiitten, an essay on the Ethics of LibciU, to be included in 
this lolume of anti-soci.ihst CSS.13S Rcmembeiing whit \ou 
said m a recent Icltci conccining 30111 mcws on \0l11nt.113 
t.ixation — that 3011 should picscnlh fuinish me with 30111 
defence — it occuis to me th.it this detcnce will possible be 
contained m this cssa3 I hope this is not the case It 30111 
essay contains these special Mews ot 3 0111 s thc3 .11 e sine to be 
commented upon .is impi acticable, and w ill be used as a h.indle 
against the doctrines contiined in the lolume <is .1 whole 

Will you foigi\e me if I say that 3011 do not sufficienth beai 
in mind the 01 game badness ot existing human n.ituic and the 
resulting 01 game badnes-. of an} societi org.ini/cd out ot exist- 
ing human nature As I ha\e elsewhere said, 3011 cannot get 
golden conduct out of leaden instincts , and men’s instincts 
are at present in laige measure leaden Year by 3'ear and 
day b} d.13 [events] coniince me moie and moie that theie 
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IS only a i-eitain amount of libeity of whuh men having a 
given naluie aic capable, and it a laigei amount of libeity is 
given to them the-\ will quicklj lose it b^ oigani/ing foi them- 
selves some othei toim ot tjiannj This is what is now going 
on Thcv have got Itv sundij clectoial leloims moie libeity 
than thev aie capable ot using, and the lesult is that thej aie 
oigani/ing toi themselves the tjiannies ot tiade-umonism, and 
socialism, and socialistic legisl ition, vv Inch vv ill [end by] putting 
them as much in bondage as beloie it not moie than befoie 
Such being then n iluics, it is to me cleai that they aie fai fiom 
being good enough foi .in'! such legime as that which you 
adv ocate 

When men aic good enough toi a s\stem of voluntaiy 
tavation thev will be good enough to do without any govern- 
ment at all 

“Fioin Fieedoin to Bondage” was the heading chosen 
foi his Intioduction to A Plui fot Libiih, nndet which title 
the v'olume of anti-sociahst essays appealed at the beginning 
of 1891 As to poitions of the Intioduction, wiote Mi 
Gladstone, “ I ask to make leseives, and of one passage, 
which will be easily guessed, I am unable even to peiceive 
the lelevancy But speaking generally, I have read this 
masteily aigument with vvaini admiiation and with the 
earnest hope that it may attiact all the attention which 
it so well deserves ” The passage alluded to was that in 
which itfeience was made to "the behaviour of the so-c.illed 
Liberal puty. ’ Spencei thought it "not unnatuial that 
Mi Gladstone should disapprove ot the passage to which 
he leteis, but it is cuiious that he should fail to see its 
lelevancv Spencci’s shaie of the pioiits of the volume 
was letuincd to INIi Mini ly to be spent in distiibutmg 
copies to bice Libiaiies and Reading Rooms 

He had toi some time been iiiging the foiination of an 
associ.ition foi the defence of the mteiests of latepayeis. 
To secuie a le.illy elfective protest he urged the meiging 
of evisting local 1 atepa^ ci s’ leagues in the laigei and more 
powerful one he wished to see formed, the policy of which 
should be diiected moie especially to the choice of members 
of the County Council and the School Boaid His efforts 
wete at length crowned with success, "The London Rate- 
payers' Defence League” being formed in August, 1891.^ 


' Standard, August 30 
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Tnteifeiences with individual libeity, eithci by the State 
01 by local authorities 01 associations, were detected in the 
most innocent-looking pioposals, as when he was solicited 
by the Hon Aubeion Heibert to co-opeiate in a movement 
for ensuiing bettei ventilation in dwelling-houses. 

To iHE Hox Alberon Hi RBI ri 

14 l/rtj, 1891 

My belief is that fai moie mischiet 111 the shape of cold 
01 iheumalism lesults fiom diaughts than fiom the hieathing 
of an that is not quite piiic, and that these eiils would be 
gieatly ineieased b^ tuithei use ot anj ol the oidinais measiues 
foi \entilation — measuies which aie h iiiitu.illj used in such 
wajs as to entail seiioiis dangei But whateiei may be 

the tiuth ot the mattei, one thing is quite eleai — that yotu 
moiement will ine\itabh be used in tiutheiaiiee of State 
meddling notwithstanding the protest you make I legiet 
that I cannot in this mattei co-operate with you 

Scientihc scepticism, as in the abo\e instance, often 
came to the aid of political disappio\al Declining to sign 
a inemoiial legaiding labics in the spring of 1890, he 
expressed himselt as “sceptical with legard both to the 
present scaie about labies and the alleged spccilic toi it." 
So it wis with legaid to cacciiiation "Coinpulsoiy vac- 
cination 1 detest, and volunt 11 y vaccination 1 disappiove." 

That one so fond ot childicn should be made to appeal 
as an opponent of measuies loi pi eventing ciuelty tow aids 
them seems anom lions — but only so long as his tlioiongh- 
going individualism is oveilooked A lew lemaiks made 
by him at a di awing 100111 meeting at the house ot the 
Dowagei Lady Stanley' of Aldeiley, m conne\ion Witli the 
Society foi the Pievention of Ciuelty to Childien, weie, to 
his gieat suipiise, published 111 the Pall Mall Gazi.ltc Had 
he anticipated that his unpi eiiiedit ited 1 emai ks w ei e to be 
made public he would, he wiote, have taken caie to 
emphasize moie stiongly the dangeis which aic likely to 
aiise — illegitimate iiitei feieiice with paients, and a veiy 
objectionable system of inliusion into the domestic eiicle.* 

The questions involved (he vviote ag.iinl aie fai-i caching — 
touching, indeed, some ultimate pioblems ot social life . 


^ Pall Mall Gazelle, 16 May, 1891 
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More and moie the tendency ii> to abbohe parents fiom their 
responsibilities, and to saddle these responsibilities on the com- 
munity 

It is suipiibing with what light heaits people aie led to 
abrogate the oidci of Natuie and to faiibstitiite an oidei of 
then own de\ising And now it has come to be thought 
that these stiong parental teelmgs ma\ with ad\antage 
be leplaced bj public sentiment woiking thiough State- 
machineiy ' 

Respecting the Societ\ foi the Pie\ention of Ciuelty to 
Childien, the question is — ^\Vill it woik towards the enforcing 
ot parental lesponsibilities oi towards the undei mining of 
them? To bung punishment on biutal and negligent paients 
seems, on the whole, a bcnelicial function Unfoitunatelj, 

very innocent looking gcims aie apt to dticlop into stuictiiics 
which aie anything but innocent '■ 

To iHL Hon Giorgf C Brodkick 

10 1891 

I am much obliged to nou tor the cop\ of }oiu Collukd 
and Spccclit', Thes contain a gieat mass of intoim- 
ation and much sound reasoning, and ahead\ the\ ha\e sug 
gested to me a usetul thought 

lam gning some illiisti.itions of the numeioiis unc\pected 
effects which a social cause e\entuallj piodiices, and one ot 
joui essays reminds me of an instance, namtl\ the eHect that 
has been produced In the endeuoin of Lindloids to control 
the \otes of their tenants Ihis, I conceit c, was the cause ot 
short leases, and shoit leases hate disasti oiisl\ aftccted the 
mtestment of capital in kind, and bj so doing diminished its 
pioductitencss , and now it appears that this cause, joined with 
otheis, IS initiating, thiough the farmers of land, the disastrous 
interfeiences witli contiact, which will itself bring on multi- 
tudinous etils 

Theie is a kindied instance of the titiating of social aiiangc- 
merits b> illegitim.ile clloits to obt.iin political pottei in the 
ellecls ot the rating clauses as the} allect small tenements, the 
lates ot which aie paid b} the landlords The dissociation of 
political powei fiom the conscious bearing of political buidens 
IS working out most disastrous, and, indeed, leiolutionaiy 
effects 

These were some of the chief lessons of the newly- 
published volume on "Justice." 

In June he was the lecipient of an unexpected gift. 


" Pal/ Mall Gazette, 28 May, 1891. 
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Freedom and justice 
To Andrew Carnegie 

20 June, 1891. 

I A\as alike astonished and peiplexed on enteiing my room 
jesteidaj e\ening to see placed against the wall a magnificent 
gland piano which was not theie when I left home Foi 
some time I was too much possessed b} the siirpiising fact 
to ha\c an\ coheient thoughts about its possible souice 

Well, I cannot do moie than thank joii heaitilj foi so 
splendid a gift, which, dail\ befoie my e^es, cannot fail to 
bung \ou often to mj thoughts I ha\e all along sMiipathi/ed 
in join Mew lespecting the uses ot wealth, but it ne\ei occui- 
led to me that I should benefit b\ the earning of \oui Mew 
into piactice Leaiing out all othci consideiations, what an 
ininiensit\ of satistaction of a high kind is obtained b\ its 
distiibution cluiing hte, as compaied with the pleasuic obtained 
b} one who heaps up and bequeaths You aie much to be 
envied toi having the oppoitumtj ot so often and so laigel> 
cxpeiiencing this ple.isuie 

I heal that theie is piesenth coming a selection ot classical 
music, foi which also thanks 

The coiiespondence with Piofessor Tjndall duiing 1891 
was veiy voluminous. The hist of the extiacts now to be 
given I elates to a visit to Hind Head House, Hasleraeie, 
the lesidence of Piofessoi and Mis. Tyndall, which fell 
thiough ; and the concluding one to a visit which did lake 
place, and was meinoiable aLo as being the occasion on 
which the two fiiends met foi the l.ist time 

To John Tindall 

24 Fcbiiiai)^ 1891 

Yesteidav 1 wiote to the Station-mastei at Haslemeie, ask- 
ing him to oidei a cab to meet the 1 o’clock tiam and caiiy 
me up to Hind Head House But as I lav .iwake last night, 
contemplating the foui caiiiage diivcs and two lailwav joui- 
nejs, I became impiessed with the piob.ibihtA that a seiious 
lelapsc would icsult liom the expedition it I undeitook it, and 
so, this moining I telegiaphed a couiitcim.ind 

I have been shocked to heai liom Hiist ol voui having ag.un 
to take to ■\oui bed in consequence ot a second illness 
Let me uige jou not to confine vouisell to mutton and chicken 
It IS getting lathei late loi game, but piitiidges .incl pheasants 
.lie still to be had, and then m detault ot these theie .11 c 
piaiiie hens liom Ameiica, and pt.umigan liom X 01 wav Wild 

ducks, too, I find digestible , and then theie aie pigeons and 
quails Not onh is vaiiety in kinds of tood desnable, but also 
111 cooking 
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1 Apnl — TliLie is a wide dillcieiiLC between physical 
pieeipices and ph> biological piccipices, and a head tli.it m.i\ be 
fiill\ tiubted among the hist m.i> not be quite so tiustwoithj 
among the last 

2 Apiil — ^^"estclda 5 .ifteinoon Hiist g.ue me >oui postcaid 
to lead, .ind we c-s-changed expiebsions ot pleasuie <it the im- 
pioied piospects thinking th.it the change for the bettei was 
bo niaiked that lapid ieco\en might be expected Shoitly 
.ifterwaidb I took a postc.iid and wiote upon it, half in jest, 
half in earnest, the warning I h,i\e been se\eial days thinking 
of doing this, because it beemed to me that you weie lunmiig 
iibkb th.it should he .uoided 

4 Apnl — I h.ue all along been feaiful that youi habit, so 
long cultiiated, ot successtul dating, would tend to make you 
do things th.it aie not piudent 

Aienewed intention of visiting Hind Head just befoie 
going to Wiltbhne was defeated by “an accumulation of 
excitements which put me quite w long” The chief cause 
of this was that “ 1 had foolishly let myself be entangled by 
an Ameiican inteiviewei, and on Fiiday afteinoon I had 
an houi and <i half’s shaip woik in levising his lepoit.”^ 


To JoH'^ Tyxdall 

Pewsm, 4 July, 1891 

I hope you h.ue piogiessed sufliciciitly to be out of doois, 
and th.it lou .ue enjoying the sunimei’s da> as I am doing 
now, with l.iiks singing oieihead — ^.in unibiella to keep oft 
the excess ot sun — and a young l.idy pkiymg the pait of 
am.inucnsis 

1 'icpUiiibii — On the 11th instant I lea\e this and, instead 
of going sti .light back to town, make .i Atloiti I ha\e promised 
to spend a week at klottisfont Abbe\, the countiy place ot my 
fiicndb the Meineit/h.igens When I leaxe Mottisfont, 
somewheie .ibout the 18th, I piopose to tiy and see you 
wheiexei \ou m.iy be If, as I suggested, you ha\e gone to 
the Isle of Wight, oi shall ha\e gone theie befoie the 18th, 
then I can, fiom Southampton, e.isily pass o\ei to see you 
thcie , bill if you continue .it Hind Head, I can, by a somewhat 


* This refers probably to a repoit of an inteiview with Spencer, which 
was published in the New Yoik Mail and E\/>re^s of October S, 1891. 
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lOLincl-.ibout join ney get tn jou theie, and, if it is convenient, 
spend a night .it join house 

The piomised visit was paid at Hind Head. The letteis, 
fiom which the above extiacts have been taken, thiow 
light upon ceitain baits of Spencei’s chaiactei, showing 
how ei 1 oneoiis was the impiession that his solicitude about 
his own health had its loot in selhshness Tiue it is that 
his own ailments aie diagnosed, then causes investigated, 
and the action of lemedies ti.iced with a tedious minuteness 
and fiequency. But it is piecisely the same with legaid 
to the illnesses of his fi lends. His concern about hiniaelf, 
when placed side by side with his concern foi otheis, is 
seen to have its souice in an intellectual dissatisfaction 
which gave him no lest until he had piobed e\eiy question 
to the bottom, and a sjmpathetic impulse which compelled 
him whenevei he saw' anything wiong to try to put it light. 

To Robi ki Blch \\ v\ 

7 Odobu, 1891 

Only jesteid.!} did I linish 2 /r<, Otiluid I lead thiough 

veiy few books, so jou m.u infei that I deined much pleasuie 
There are many pass.ages oi gieat be iiitj and manj otheis of 
great \igoui, and speaking .it kaige, 1 admiie gieatlj joui 
fertile and i.aiied expiession One thing in it which I like 
much IS the way in which the stoij is piesented m A.uied foims 
.IS well as undei laiious aspects 

One thing I wish jou hid done, which I ha\c otten con 
tended should be done, n.imelj, mikc the mode ot expicssion 
laiy with the subject m.ittei .ind teeling, using liom ilnthmical 
piose up to the most conccntiatcd hue Long jsoems to me 
almost .ilw .ij s seem monotonous, ind the monotoin is m huge 
measuie due to the uniloimiU m the st\lc md leisiJic.itioii 
In stjle JOU ha\e 111 this poem been \ iiicd enough, but I should 
ha^e liked to see gic.itci i.iiitU ot icisihc ilion \s a m.ittei 
of ait, too, if JOU will .illow me to m.ikc such .1 suggestion, 
I should say that theic is a tcndcnc\ to \edundmc\, especiilh 
in dcsciiptne passages Youi lei tile nn.igm ition I think needs 
conti oiling bj a tightci lein 

I wish JOU would picsenth undcitikc a sitiic on the times 
There IS an lmmenslt^ ot in.itlci c illiiig foi stioiig dciiimciation 
and display of wdiilc hot .ingci <ind I think \ou iie well 
capable of de.ilmg with the signs ol oiu limes j\Ioic 
especiallv I w .int some one, w ho h.is the .ibilitj to do it w ith 
sulhcient mtensitj of feeling, to denounce the niiseiable 
hypociisy of 0111 lehgioiis woild with its pietended obser- 
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\aiiL,c ot Chii'itiiin piiiiLijilcs side b\ side ^\lth the .ibomin i 
tioiis whieli it eontiiiu.ilK eoniiiiils and Lounten ukls abioad 
It minht well be sMiiboli/cd is J'lic ImpcnitLiit rinef 
and I should like Noii to nail it to the eioss 

In oui political htc too, thcic aic multitudinous thini's 
which iniite sciciest castiyation — the inoials of pait\ stiite 
and the w.n in which men .iie, with uttei insinceiit>, saciilicm^H 
then coiiMctions toi the sake ot political and social position, 
caielcss ot the mischiel which thes .11 e dolin' I wish \oii 
would think this o\ci 

Some weeks bctoie this on leading Mi Buchanan’s 
notice ol “justice, he had wiitten to the same ettect, 

I am ^tlad \ou hue taken occasion to denounce the 
li\pociis\ ol the Chiistiin woilcl , ceaseless in its piotessioiis 
ot obedience to the piinciplcs ol its ciced, and dailj tiamplm^ 
upon them in all paits ot the w 01 Id I wish \ou would sei/c 
c\ei\ occ.isioii which occuis (and tlieic .11 e plenty ol them) 
loi holdini' up a miiioi and showini' to those who call them 
sehes Chiistians th.it thc\ aic inoialh p.ij'.iiis 

When tow aids the end ot 1S89 the Hon Aubeion 
Heibeit su^igested a new issue ot Sai,/ Static^, bpencei 
pointed out that “ justice would be a levised and fully 
matin ed e\position of the sjstematic pait of that book 
As foi the lest of the book, he pioposed to select such 
poitions of it as seemed woilh pieseiiing, and to publish 
this abndgcmcnl .ind Ilu Man \eisus I In, bln It, as one 
\olunie. In this iciision of Ills lust book two main 
consideiatioiis guided him — the omission 01 modification 
of pass.iges that no longei espiessed liis matuied con- 
\ietions, and the omission of paits lieated moie sistemati- 
eall) in the Piiiitiplts of Llliu-y. Pan ptnni, theietoie, with 
the wilting of “Justice had pioceeded these alteiations 
in botnil blnlit:, and as soon <is “Justice” was published, 
he took steps to bung out this composite \olume 

At the beginning ol the >cai, when Mrs Ciaig-bellai 
had lecallcd to his memoiy the old times at Aidtoinish, 
he had said " 1 am glad to think that among those who 
peopled p.ist scenes 1 figuic as one not iinpleasanlK le- 
collected. As the ste.imei hi ought me .iway foi the last 
time in August, 1883, I icmembei looking with mel.mcholy 
eyes on the Aidtoinish dills and thinking that 1 should 
neiei again see them — a piesentiment which h.is pioied 
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Irue.” Those delightful bvi^one days weie again hmnghl 
to his lemembiance tow aids the close of the yeai. 

To Miss Flor\ Smiih 

22 \c>,ciiibci, 1S91 

You could sc.iicch ha\e loiind a piesent me gieatei 

ple.isuie than did the tom tiamed photoitiaphs you sent me 
>esteid<i> paitl\ because ol then mtimsic iiitciest and paitl\ 
because thc> came tioiu jou 

I h.ue i^ot .idmiiable places toi them The poitiaits, ti\ed 
on each side ot the miiioi m im bedioom, will lemmd me 
ot my highb \alued liiends e\ci\ moinmg when I wake , and 
the two landscapes, displacmif two chiomo-hthoniaphs m my 
study, will tace me daib is I woik — so 100111111” the scenes 
111 which m\ happiest da\s ha\c been passed 

To W V\li\ii\i S\niii 

18 IhioinlKi, 1891 

About tliiee weeks ai(o I w<is pleased to ha\e the company 
ol \oiii sisteis heic Mis Sellai and childien came to luncheon 
and Jiliss Smith shoith atteiwaids She came picpaied to tulhl 
a piomise which she had made some time since to sing to me 
once again Tennyson’s “ Faiew ell.”* which I so well lemcinbci as 
haling heaid on the occasion ot m\ Inst \isit to .Vchianich 

Hib aunt Anna was now the only link connecting him 
with his boyhood <ind youth. Wilting to hei in August 
he mentions the stale of e\tienie piostiation to which Mr. 
Kicha'd Pottei had been 1 educed by his long illness, ind 
looks toiwaid with deep soiiow to the appioiching tei- 
mination of a fiiendship that had lemained without a ]ai 
tor about half a centuiy, and that was inteiwoien wnh 
most ot the leading events ol his hie. It c.uiied his 
thoughts back to 1842, when he hist bcc.ime acquainted 
w’lth Mis Pottei’s tathei — Mi. Lawience Hei aoith — whose 
gie.it-giandchildien w’eie now contiibuting to his happi- 
ness. The fiiendship now' neaiing its close had all along 
lested on genuine human attection .ind iiuitii.il esteem — 
not on community ol ideas; lor Mi. Pottci caied notlimg 
toi specul.itiie doctiines, and had no sympathy whatsoeiei 
w'lth Spencei’s lehgious opinions. Mi. Pottei died on 
Januaiy i, 1892. 

The yeai closes with leminibcences ot veiy eaily d<iys. 


' Set to music by Edwaid Lear. Spencei was veiy fond of the song, 
and often asked Miss Flora Smith to sing it to him 
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To HIS Al'xt Axxa. 

28 December, 1891. 

The receipt of Mrs. Jose’s letter suKffestecl to me on Christ- 
m;is day somethiiif' which will perhaps interest you. Last 
summer a very hue piano was presented to me by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, the American millionaire, and it was utilized for 
reviving my lirst memory of you in a way which you would 
perhaps hardly guess. When you were over in Derby during 
your marriage tour, and when I was a boy of perhaps nine or 
ten, an evening was spent at the house of my uncle John, and 
you gave us on the piano one of Beethoven’s pieces. I have 
remembered it ever since, and it has always been a great 
favourite of mine, and on Christmas day I had it played to me 
by Miss Baker as being my earliest remembrance associated 
with you. 

The incident recalled the second title of the first of Scott’s 
novels — Wuvcriey — “ It is sixty years since.” What a great 
deal has passed since then, and how the recollection of it seems 
to shrivel up into nothing ! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

ALTRUISM AS A FACTOR IN SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 

(Januaiy, 1892 — Juiic^ 1893.) 

The several parts of the Piiiictples of Etli us weie not 
written with that adherence to the oidei laid down in the 
oiiginal programme which had chaiacteiized the earlier 
volumes of the series. “The Data” had been given to the 
woild in 1879, iindei the feai that his health might gne 
way completely beloie he could leach it in oiclinaiy couise. 
Ten yeais aftei he again turned aside fiom the Sooiologv 
to W'lite “Justice.” Many things had happened dining the 
decade showing how ciudc and di&toited weie the ideas 
entei tamed on this subject. Moieoiei, coinciding as it did 
to a large extent with the moie sjstematic pait of Sociul 
S/nt/rs, lespecting paits ot w’hicli his opinion had changed, 
the publication of “ Justice” was desiiable, both in vindica- 
tion of his consistency, and as a coiiectne to the con- 
clusions which, lightly 01 (as he thought) wiongly, wcie 
being diawn fiom the eailiei wmik. This Pait being olt 
his hands about imclsuramei, 1891, he set about wiiung 
the lemaiiiing Paits. “The Inductions ol Ethics” and 
“The Ethics of Individual Life" weie issued in June, 
1892, thus completing the hist volume ; “Negative Benefi- 
cence” and “Positive Beneficence ” — the concluding paits 
of the second volume — being published by miclsuimnei of 
the following yeai. 

To guard himself “ fiom those eiiois of judgment that 
entail mischievous consequences’ he solicited the ciiticisms 
of married lady fi lends on whose judgment he could rely — 
Mrs. Lecky, Mis. Leonaid Couitney, Mis. Lynn Linton 
and Mis. Meinei tzhagen. 
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To Mrs Li ck\ 

18 Fibiiidiy, 1892 

1 ’\\ant one oi h\o ladies lo act as Glund^ometeLS, and 
I lia\e thought of ^ou as an appiopiiatc one Would }OU 
be kind enou!;!! to tell me what >011 think of the enclosOtl . 
beaiing 111 mind th.it I am compelled b^ the scheme of m^ 
“ Inductions of Ethics” to gne a lai}<e .imount of this detail, 
objectionable though it is 

28 Fcbiiiai'i — Thank jou \ei} much foi \oiii lettei and its 
ciiticisms I will .ittend to the points )Ou name, and bj so 
doing a\oid gning h.indles against me I <1111 glad to hnd 
that \ou do not think the genei.il picsent.itinn ot the subject 
objectionable 

« 

27 -l/ai — Again I jiut \oui tunction ot Gi uiidj ometei in 
leqiiisition Heie aie two chapteis on “Maiiiagc” and 
“ Paienthood,” in lesjiect of which I should like the ojiinion 
of some ladies 

The Sitiiuhiul (i ]uh) embiaced the occasion of the 
appeal ance of the completed hist \oliune to gi\e an outline 
of the woik he had accomplished dining the past fifty 
yeais. Though duiing the past decade he had “ been abso- 
Iutel> <it issue on fundamental piinciples with what still 
desciibes itself as the Libeial Paity," he would not, said 
the Stniuhiid, find much comfoit in calling himself a Con- 
seivatne, “foi theic, too, he would hnd wh.it he legaids as 
the socialistic poison at w 01k with undeniable, if not equal 
acti\ih.” Unqii.ilihcd .icccptance of his \iews he did not 
value \cn highl). As he said in M.iich, 1892, when thank- 
ing Count Goblet d’Ahidla loi a copj of the Hibbeit 
Lectiiies on L’ldic dc Dim — 

Tli.it tlicic should be i eonsideiable .iinouiit of cominunib 
of thought between us is ot couise, s.itist.ietoij to me, and 
that theie should be .ilso some points ot dilleienee is quite 
natui.il One who adheies to a doctiiiie in all its details is 
eommonh one who h.is not mueh independenee <ind ouginahtj 
of thought, and whose adhesion theiefoic is of less signihcance 

The hill Its weie laid iindei contiibution foi what he 
calls “a lemaikable tiibiite of appieciation ” — a calendai 
of ejuotations fiom his woiks foi eveiy d<iy in the yeai, 
compiled by Miss Julia R. Gingell, and aftenvards published 
as a volume of Aphotisms. 
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The unauthoii/ed publication of biogiaphical details by 
those who came in contact with him in home life 01 in 
business w^is natui.illy looked upon as a bie.ich ot confi- 
dence This w'lll explain the eailiei poitions of the tollow^- 
mg leltei to a foimei secietaiv 

To W H Hi Dso\ 

27 il/uv, 1892. 

When some time since I saw 111 the Rti im of Reviews 
exti acts f 10m join aiticle m the .bt/m, I telt inclined to w'lite 
to jou disappioMiigh , cxpicssmif the opinion that ^ou ought 
not to ha\e published these biogiaphical det.iiis, lepioduced 
heie, without m\ assent I did not cau\ out m> intention, 
how e\ ei 

And now that I h,i\c met in the Populiti St/t/nt MonlIil\ 
with the lepoit ot join lectuie delneied at Ithaca, I hnd 
injself called to wiite lathei in the opposite sense , teeliiig 
that what I had betoie to sa\ in the w.i\ ot disappiocal is 
now moie than conntci -balanced b\ wh.it I line to sa\ m the 
wai of <ippiobation I did not know, until I e iiiie to lead 

this aitielc, that \oii had so thoioiighh gi.isped the Sinthetie 
Philosoplij 111 its natiiie and beaimgs You li.ive deeidedh 
done me a scniee in putting loiw nd so eleiih the oiigiii and 
deielopment ot the' doelime ot evolution and b\ eoiieeting, 
so tai as collection is possible the eiioneoiis views that aie 
cm lent lespeetmg mv lelations to Duvvin ' 

Nolvvithst.inding <i toimil lefusal to vviite .1 leaf!' t toi 
the Ratepajeib’ Defence League he eventuallj jielded and 
piepaied a shoit papei on “Countj Comicil Tjiannv 
in caiiying out the Public Health Act The League had 
played an active and successful lolc 111 the School Bo.ud 
elections held tow aids the end of 1891 He himselt was 
invited to allow himselt to be nomin tied is ,m Aldeimm 
by the Model ate paity in the London County Council 
Though the invitation expiessly stated that he was not to 
be asked “foi any piomisc ot legulai attendance,’ he 
legietted that neithei his woik noi his health would peimit 
of acceptance “To sit out a debate, even weie I to take 
no pait in it, would make me ill toi a month The pio- 
posed nomination having been announced in the Pi ess 
he wished equal publicity to be given to his letusal. The 


‘ See Hudson’s T/ie Philosophy of Herbet t Spinier, chaps. 1. and 11. 
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publication of his letlei in the Staiidaid (Match 14, 1892) 
affoided the ti.\t toi a skit, headed, “The Philosophei and 
the Sufficient Reason,’ in the budmdav KliIlh. 

He wa^. opposed to the extension thiough St. John’s 
Wood ot the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshiie Rail- 
way (now the Gieat Cential), unless safeguaids weie 
adopted to piotect lesidcnts fiom the usual laihvay 
nuisances. 


To till Eaui 01 Wlm\ss 

1 /i/Ht’, 1892 

I hate decided to put down in wilting the essential things 
I ha\e to sa\ apiopos ol this new line tliiongh St John’s Wood 

Foi a geneiation past the stupid English public ha\e tamelj 
submitted to the cnoiinous e\il inflicted upon them bj lailway 
companies at e\ei\ huge town in the kingdom — the e\il of 
peace distuibecl da\ and night b\ the shucks ot lailwa'v 
whistles With then dull, box me unintelligencc the> h.ixe let 
it he tacith assumed that lailwax companies, and e\en puxate 
manulaetuicis, haxe a light to mike noises ol an) degiee ot 
loudness, with am degiee ol tieeiuenex, .it whatcxei times the) 
pleise These d.iih aggiessions on himdieds ot thous.mds 
ot people — to some seiioiis .ind to .ill annoxing — ought to be 
peiemptoiil) toibidden, exeii had i.tilw.i) eonipanies to suHei 
in consequence eonstdei.ible incomcnicuce .lud cost But the) 
need sullei no inconxenienee .ind no cost This immense 
nuisance is whollx supeilluous — n.ix moit th.in that, it is eon- 
tmued .it the s.imc time th.it theie might be a signalling sxstem 
fai more efficient while ent.ulmg lekitixel) little .inno)ance 

In a note to Loid Wemyss (30 Oetobei, 1892) declining 
an inxitation to picside at the annual meeting of the Rate- 
payeis’ Detence Le.igue, he lefeis .ig.iin to the “ dull, bovine 
unintelligence " of his eountiynien 

I quite .igiee xxith )ou in xoui bchet th.it little 01 nothing 
can be done to cheek the mcie.ismg diift tow.iids socialism, 
unless the latep.ixeis can be loiised to .iction But unhappily 
the English people, <ind peih.ips moie than otheis the micldle 
classes, aie too stupid to genei.ili/e A speci.il mattei im- 
medi.iteh altectmg them, like the Ti.ifalgai Sejiuue meeting, 
m.ix lOusc them to .iction, but the) c.innot be lOused to action, 
b) enfoicmg upon them a general pohc) The lesults aie too 
remote <ind xagiie foi then feeble imagin.itions 

His rooted objection to giving bodies of men powers 
that may be exercised to the detiiment of individuals and 
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ultimately to the injuiyof the public comes out in a letter 
to Di. T. Biu/vud, who had asked for his signature to 
a petition then being signed with a view to obtain a charter 
for what is now the Royal Biitish Xuises Association. 

To T BL/zaKD 

15 .l/mt/i, 1892 

I gieatly legiet th.it I cannot jield to join lequest, but 
I cannot do so without going contiaiy to m> w cll-estiiblished 
beliefs 

If the pioposed ineasuie wcie likeh to end wheie it is 
now pioposed to end I should not object, but I teel a stiong 
comiction that it will not end thcie, but will be a step tow aids 
tuithei oigani/atioii ,ind lestiiction, ending in a law that no 
lined muse nia} piactice without a ceitihcate — a lestiiction 
upon mduidual libeit 3 to which I am stiongK opposed 

I haie been foi man\ \eais obscning how changes, which 
it was supposed would stop wheie thej wcie intended, ha\e 
gone on to initiate othci ch.ingcs tai gieatci th.iu the hist 

The certihcating ol a nuisc cm insuie onlj that she has 
a due amount of technical knowledge It cannot secuie s\m- 
pathy and cannot seciiie iinwcai\ing attention 

At the piesent time theie is a niinia toi unltollnlt^, which 
I legaid as most nuschie\oiis I'nitoiiniti bungs de.ith, laiictj 
bungs life , and I lesist <ill mo\eincnts tow aids unitoimit\ 

Not only did he object to the obstiuclion by the lush 
party of useful legislation until Home Rule Iiad been 
granted,^ but he objected also to Home Rule itself. 

To iHi Evkl or D^sviu 

27 Ma\, 1892 

I legiet to see b\ the jsapeis that ■\ou h<i\e become a Home 
Rulei In my eail} da^s I held the unhesitating opinion th.it 
self-go\ eminent w.is good toi all people, but .1 lite passed in 
acqiiiiing know. ledge of societies in .ill stages h.is bi ought a 
decided change ot ojnnion The goodness ot these 01 those 
institutions is puielj idatue to the n.ituics ol the men h\ing 
undei them 

3 June — The politic.il question I must le.ue untouched, 
but I enclose you some paiagiaphs icccnth t.ikeii fiom an 
Ameiican publication lespecting the administi.ition of justice 
in Chicago, which will sei\e to illustiate the tiuth I befoie 


* Supra, chap xvn., p. 247. 
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pointed out th.it politic.il .iiiiun>ciiieiits .11 c ot siii.ill \alue wlieic 
theie does not exist .1 cliai.ictei adiptcd to them 

A ineiiioianduni dited June, 1S92, desciibes a pioject he 
had cnteit.iined since 1S65, when he wiote the aiticle on 
“ Politic il Fetichisiii.’* It seenierl to him “that imniense 
.idvant.ige would be denied it the Acts of P.iili.iraent th.it 
hiue been tiied and lepealed dining all these past ceiitiiiies 
could be biouglit togethei 111 such wise .is th.it any one 
could e.isily see whit the\ weie pissed loi, wh.it evils they 
weie to meet, what pioiisions weie mule, wh.it efteets weie 
pioduced, and wh.it .11 e the le.isons gneii foi lepeal, joined 
ot couise with the d.ites ’ Mi Woidswoith Donisthoipe 
had aheady made .111 expeiiiiient in this w.ij^ but the 
thing could be done s.itistaetoiily only if some one wmuld 
fuinish meins of deli. i} mg the gieit eost. The m.ittei 
fell thioLigh owing to the linanei.il siippoit Spencei had 
hoped foi not being toithcoming ^ How leluchint he 
was to .ibandon it m ij be gatheied fiom the tollowing 
lettei s 


'lO W DOMSIIIOKPI 

30 May, 1892 

I should like to see these sample p.iges 111 .1 hiiished tonii, 
with the eoiicetioiis and additions made .is jou ha\e wiitten 
them in icd ink I .1111 quite piep.iied to be .it aiij sueh exti.i 
eost is is entailed bi 111 iking these iltei.itions, toi I .1111 lei) 
desiious to pieseue i limshed s.imple ot the pioposed tables 
I do not think I h.ne ii.imed beloie wh.it would be an essent1.1l 
p.iit ot the thing when completed — .1 Subject- Index, so di.iwii 
up .IS to make it e.is\ to hnd, iiiidci each dnision and sub- 
dnision .uid sub subdnision, .ill the i.inous Acts ot P.iili.iiiient 
leteiiing to am one piitieul.ii topic The enclosed sketch will 
show w li it I me. Ill 

17 F II III — rii inks toi the iiii.il impiessioii ot the t.ible I 
think befoie the tipe is distiibutcd \ou should eeit.iinlj h.iie 
a eonsideiable minibci ot exti.i pioofs I suggest this, 

bee.iuse I haie still liojies th.it something ni.ij be done The 
thing IS so m.imtesth impoitint — would be so immensely 
mstiuctiie .iiicl so immensely uselul, that I think it it is pio 
peily put befoie those inteiestcd theie iii.iy be the needful 
funds laised It might be not amiss to send one of these 


’ Various Frag}nen/s,'p 125. 
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lin.il copies with the addition il inliiinnb to Mi Cainegie, along 
with some e\pl<ination of the inde-v and mode of lefeience 
1 wish }oii would speak to Loid \Vein\ss and the Eail of 
Penibioke, sajing th.it -^oii ha\e been doing the thing at m}’ 
suggestion and th.it I think it is supiemely iinpoit.int Piaj 
let me ha\ e the pi mtei ’s bill 

Lite among the tiees and the buds, and the companion- 
ship of Ml and Mis Pottei's giandcliilclien, had been 
looked foiivaid to long befoie the time came foi the annual 
holiday of 1892. h'lom Pewsej he wiote to Miss Baker 
in July 

I get <i good de.il ot sitting out of doois nndci the tiees 
boi deling the cioqnet lawn, wheic I do the gie.itei p.iit ot inj 
woik Yesteidu, .is I sat theic he.iung tiom time to time 

the cooing of a wild do\e which had .1 nest close ,it hand, I 
heaid singing at the same time two sk\l.iiks, one woodlaik, 
two chathnehes, a goldhnch, and a linnet, .ind at othei times 
there aie iiequentlv singing blackbnds, thiushes, lobms, besides 
othei buds of which I do not know the names 

The letuin home of Mis Memeit/hagen's childien, who 
had spent a few weeks with him at Pewsey, .altoided an 
oppoitumty foi setting foith one ot the applications of 
what he legaided .is .in impoitanl, but neglected subject — 
the Physics of Physiology ’ 

To Mrs ^Iei\lri/:iia.gl\ 

PiwsLi, 20 Aiigii’;l, 1892 

I was glad to get \oiii note .ind to hnd iiom it that ^ou 
all thought that the childien weie looking .ni well We 
all thought heie that thei had gieath impioicd dining then 
stay 

Ma\ I make a suggestion with lespcct to clothing ■' 
Theie is .in enoiinous amount ol mischicl consecyuent upon the 
iiiicvLii ciiLiilalioii which is caused be iine\en coieiing The 
lalioiiale of the mattei is a ^e^^ simple one The c.isculai 
system constituted by the lie.ut and by the i.iiiiitMiig sisteni 
of blood lessels is a closed caMty h.iimg el.istic walls Ol 
necessity, it you constiict the w.ills ol am p.iit ol tins c.iMti, 
the bloocl has to go soniewlieie, «uid it is tin list into some othei 


‘ Supra, chap iiii., p 96 
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p.utb ot the ea^lt^ It the constiiLtion is j^ic.it and extends 
ovei a eoiisideiable aiea, the ptcssiiie iil blood tlnolll^hout 
the unconsti leted \essels becomes nie.it and it .inj ot them 
aie feeble thc\ dil.ite, piodiicmH loc.il coimcstion This, 

it the cold <ind consequent eonstiiction aic lon^ continued, 
IS pioductue ot inischict — m some cases extieme mibchief 
This is \cn well shown b\ the ellecls ot w.idiiiH amoiiH 
s.ilmon hsheis when the\ aie not extiemeU stiom; I ha\e 
m\selt expeucnced the lesult m piodueiiiH ineic.ised conges- 
tion ot the biain A liiend ot nunc, the late Pi of Sellai, 

also a nei\ous subiect h.id to le.i\e oil wading when salmon 
hbhmg, bcc.uisc it toithwith piodueed p.ilpit.ition of the 
heait The intcin.il oig.ins of the bod\ .ue the paitb 

which h.ue then blood-\ csscls unduh distended bj the jues- 
buie, and it .^n^ ot them .11 c tceblei th.in the lest, moie 01 
less distnibance ot tunetion lesults In one c.ise, and a most 
common one, theie mac be congestion ot the lespiiatoij mem- 
branes and a cold oi a cough, but in othei c.ises the congestion 
IS m the alimentan can.il and some bowel attack lesults 
The thing to be aimed at m clothing is such <i clisti ibution ot 
coceiing as shall keep all p.iits ecenh wanned 

Excuse me long lectuie, but whence ei I see what seems to 
me an ecil I c.innot .icoid m.iking an eltoit to lectity it 

Leading Japane&e statesmen, lesident in or visiting 
London, w'eie w'ont to consult him on matters bearing 
on the changes their countiy w'as passing through. He 
was not w’lthout misgiMiigs w'hen he thought of the iisks 
incident to the coming tugethei ot an oiiental and an 
occidental cuiliAition As legaids mtei n.il atfaiis he w'as 
impiessed with the dangei of gianting politic.il powei at 
once to .1 people hitlieito accustomed to despotic iiile. 
With icfeience to external 01 international alfaiis, he coun- 
selled a police, not of isolation, but of lesistance to mteifei- 
ence by foieigueis. This, it must be lemembeied, was 
long bcfoie Jap.iu had pioved hciself able to hold hei own 
against a Euiopean powei What was present to his mind 
x\as the dangei that, bv me.ms of tieaties 01 other agiee- 
ments Japan might gixe foieigneis a foothold on hei teiii- 
toiy, such .is China had gixen 

On his way to a meeting of the Institut de Dioit Inter- 
national .it Geneva, Mi, Kentaio K<ineko sought to renew 
the intercourse he had enjoyed with Spencer two years 
before. 
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To Kl MAKO Ka\i kO 

Pj\\sl\, 21 Aiigiisl, 1892 

Piohabl> )ou icmcmbei I told 30U that when Mi Mon, 
the then Japanese Amb.isbadoi , submitted to me his diaft foi 
a Japanese Constitution, I him \ei\ conseii.ilne adnee, 

eontendimj that it w.is impossible that the Japanese, hitheito 
accustomed to despotic lule, bhoiild, all at once, become 
capable of constitutional 1(01 eminent 

Mj ad\ice w<is not, I feai, dul\ lei^aided, and so t,ii as I 
gathei lioin the icccnt lepoits ot Japanese attaiis, >ou aie 
e\peiicncini( the enls aiisimf fiom too laiiie an instalment 
of tieedom 

23 Aiu^tiil — Since wilting to \ou on Siinchu it his lecuried 
to me, in puibuance ot m\ lemiiks about Japanese aitaiisand 
the miscaiiiagc ot ^oul constitution, to make a suggestion 
gi\ing in a dehnite toim such i con^Cl\atl\e pollc^ as I thought 
should he taken 

Mj adiice to Mi Moii was that the pioposed new institu- 
tions should be as much as possible j>iafkd upon the evisting 
institutions, so as to pieient bicaking the continuib — that theie 
should not be a uf>l(uuig ot old toims b\ new but a modilica 
tion of old toims to a giadualK incicismg extent I did not 
at the time go into the mattei so tai as to suggest in w hat w a\ 
this might be done, but it now occuis to me that theie is a iei> 
feasible W'aj of doing it 

You ha\e, I beheie, in Japan still sunning the ancient 
system of famil) oigam/ation Lndei this tamiK 01 patii 

aichal oigani/ation it h.ibituilh h ippcns tint theie exists in 
each gioup .111 eldest m ile ascend uit, w ho is the luhng authoiit\ 
of the gioup — an authoiit\ who his in m in\ ciscs i despotic 
powei to which all descend ints ol the hist ind second geneia- 
tions nnhesitatingh submit 1 his 01 g ini/ ition should be made 
use ot in loui new politic il toim lliesc patiiuehsoi heads 
of gioiips should be 111 ide the sole cleetois ot inembcis ot ^ou^ 
1 epi esentatn e bod'^ Seiei il beneheiil icsults would aiise 

In the lust pl.iee, join eleetoiate would be gieith leduecd 
in iiumbei, and theieloic moic man ige ible In the second 
place, the \aiions exlieme opinions held b^ the membeis of 
each gioup would be to a considei ible extent uuitu.ill\ can 
celled and mide moic model ite b\ huing to hnd expiession 
thiough the patii.iieh w ho would in a eeit.iin me isuie be in 
llueneed b^, the opinions ot his descend vnts And then, in the 
thud place, and ehicll\, these pitiiiiehil clectois, being all 
aged men, would h,i%e inoie eonseiv iti\c Ic mings tli.in the 
youngei membtis ot then gioups — ^wonld not be m faaoui 
of lash changes 

In puisuance of the piinciple foi which I haie contended. 
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thdttiee institutions, to wIiilIi the Jap.inese ha\e been utteil> 
unaccustomed, aie ceilaiii not to woik well, and that tlieic 
must be a giadual adaptation to them, I suggest that, foi thiee 
oi toui geneiations, the assembh foimcd of lepiesentatiie 
men elected b\ these patuaichial heads ot gioups should be 
limited in then tiinctions to making './n/twi/i/s ot giitiaiiLL^, 
oi ot cmIs oi what the^ think e\ils. which the^ wish to ha\e 
lemedied — not haiing am authoiitx eithei to take me.isuies foi 
iemed\mg them, oi .ii’thoiiU e\en foi suggesting measuies, 
but ha\ing the tunction simph ot sa\ing whit the\ legaid as 
giie\ances This would be a tunction completeK on the lines 
of the tunction ot oiu own lepiesent itne hod\ m its eaihest 
stages 

Attei thiceoi loin geneiations dm mg which this lepiesenta 
ti\e assembh wispoweiless to do moic than state what the\ 
thought wcic giie\ inces, thcie might come thiee oi foiii othei 
geneiations in which lhe\ should ha\c the tuitl ci powei ot 
suggesting leinedics — not the powci ot passing lemedial laws, 
such as is possessed b\ cleteloped icpiesent iti\e bodies, hut 
the powei ot considcung inwliatwa\ thc\ thought the etils 
might he met and then sending up then suggestions to the 
House ot Peeis and the Empeioi 

And then, attei this Ind been foi geneiations the function 
ot the lepiesentatne boch, theie might e\entuall> be gi\en 
to it a lull powei of legislation, co-oiclinate with that of the 
othei two legislatise authoiitics Such an oigam/ation would 
make possible the long-continued discipline which is needtul 
toi Use ot politic, il powei, at the same time th.it it would at once 
do awa\ with the possibilities ot these qu.iiiels fiom which jou 
aie now sutleiing 

The Japanese Constitution Mi Kentaio Kaneko assuiecl 
him, had been diawn upon conseivative lines, owing 
laigely to advice given by Spencei and othei s While 
seeking pei mission to foi vv aid Spencei s two letteis to 
Count Ito, Ml. Kaneko iciiiinded him (24 August) that 
Japan vv.is now negociating with tlie Tteaty Poweis of 
Euiopc and Aineiica to icvise the eMsting tieaty. By the 
levision Japanese statesmen expected to open the whole 
Empiie to foieigneis and foieign capital, and theie was 
much dilfeience ot opinion in legaid to the lestiictions 
to be put on foieigneis (i) holding land, (2) woiking 
mines, ,ind (3) engaging in the coasting ti.ide Mi K.ineko 
then goes on to say : 

' One inteiestmg question — viz, intei-maiiiage of foieigneis 
with Japanese — is now veij much agitated among our scholais 
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•ind poliliuians This question is one of the most chthcult 
piobleins, .iiicl it l.ills witlim the scope of soeuil philosopheis ; 
theicfoie, join opinion will decide the case Can I be pei- 
mitted to ha\e the pimlege to know 30111 opinion on this 
question ’ 


To IviMARO KvxrkO 

26 1892 

Youi pioposal to send tiansl.itions of m3 two letteis to 
Count Ito, the new I3 -.ippointcd Piime Ministei, is ejuite satis- 
f.ietoi3 I \ei3 williiu>l\ i>i\e 1113 <isseiit 

Kespecting the liiitliei ejiiestions 3011 .isk, let me, 111 the 
lust place, aiibwei gciicialh that the Japanese pohc\ should, 

I think, be that ot Accpiitg Ainu iittiis nnd Linopuins iinich 
poii,iblc III aim’s Iciiglli In piesence of the moie powciful 
laces \oui position is one ot chionic dangei, and 3011 should 
take e\ei3 piecaution to gi\e as little toothold as possible to 
loieigneis 

It seems to me that the onl3 toims of inteicouise which 
3011 ma\ with ad\antage pcimit aic those which uc indis 
pensable foi the exchange ol commodities and exch ingc ot 
ide.is — inipoit.ition and cxpoitition ol plusicil ind mcntil 
pioducts No tuithei piicilcgcs should be illov cd to people 
of othei laces ind cspcciill3 to pcojilc ot the moie powci- 
tul laces, than is ibsolutch nccdliil loi the ichieiemcnt ot 
these ends Appaicnth \ou <11 c pioposiiu> b\ iciision ot the 
tieit\ poweis with huiopc ind Vnieiici ‘ to open the whole 
Einpiic to toicigncis .ind knci-,11 cipitil I icgud this as 
a latal poliei It miu wish to sec wild is likch to liippcn, 
stiicK the histoi3 ot Indii Once let one ut the moie powci 
till laccs gain a poiiil A iippiii ind tlicic will incut ibK in 
coiuse ot tune glow up ui aggicssuc polic3 which will Icid 
to collisions with the J tp iiicsc these collisuius will be ic 
piesentcd is vtt icks b\ the J ip 11 esc which must be ucngccl , 
foices will be sent lioni Vmciici 01 Kuiopc is the else mu 
be , a poition ot tciiitoi\ will be sci/cd and icquiied to be 
mule o\ei as a foicign settlement, and lioni this tlicic will 
glow eientualh subjugition of the cntiie Japanese Empiie 
1 beheie that ^ou will ha\e gieat dilheulti in .uoiding this tate 
in an3 ease, but 3011 will m.ike the pioeess eas\ it \oii allow 
aii3 pin lieges to loieigneis bexond those which I ha\e in- 
dicated 

In puisiiance of the acUiee thus gcnci ilh indicated I should 
sa3, m answei to 30111 hist question, th it theie should be, not 
only a piohibition to toieign peisons to hold piopeit3 in land, 
but also a lefusal to give them leases, and a pei mission onlyz 
to leside as annual tenants 

To the second question I should say decidedly, prohibit 
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to loitmiiLis tliL woiking ol (Ik miiKs owned oi woiktd In 
GoACininent Ilcie tlicie would I'e oliMoiieU li.dik lo aiise 
giounds ot dillLieneo between the Luiupeius oi Vinci leans 
who woiked lliein ind the Goeeinment ind these nioiinds 
ol diltcieiiee would imineduteh heeonie t,iounds ol eiiiaiiel, 
and would be followed In iinoeitions to the Ent;hsh oi 
Amciiean Go^elnmcnts oi othci Powcis lo send foiees to 
insist on whate\ci the Euiopein woikeis el timed, lot oh>.a]s 
the Juihil Inn and lIsl^^Iilil anion’’ Hit luili td ptoplts n lo btluic 
iolial Hull ai^iids oi v Ilk is abioad npustnl lo llitiii 

In the thud plaee, in puisu.inei ot the poliej I Inne 
indicated, \ou oui'ht also to keep the coasting tiade in ^oui 
own hands and lot bid toieigncis to eng igc in it This coasting 
tiade IS eleiih not included in the leejuiieinent 1 ha\e in- 
dicated as the sole one to be iceogni/ed — a icqinieinent to 
facilitate expoitat'on ind impoitation ol commodities The 
distiibution of eommodities biought to japan lioin othei places 
ma\ be piopeih left to the Japanese themsehes, and should 
be denied to loieigncis toi the itison that again the \aiions 
tiansactions nnohed would become so m m\ doois open to 
cuniiels <ind lesulting aggicssions 

'lo \oui icm.iining question, icspeetiiig the intei maiiiage 
ol loieigneis <ind Japanese, which -nou sia is ‘ now \eiA 
much agitated among oui seholais and politicians,” and which 
>011 sa> IS ‘ one ol the most dithcult pioblems,” m> iepl> is 
that as lalionilh answeicd, theie is no dillicnlt> .it all It 
should be positneh toi bidden It is not at loot a question 
of soei il philosoplu It IS ,it loot .i question of bioIog\ 
'I'heie IS .ibund.int pi oof, .ihke luinished b> the mtei maiiiages 
of huni.in i.ices uid bi the intei bi ceding of .animals, th.at 
when the \.iiieties mingled dneige be\ond .i eeit.im slight 
degiee Hu nsiill n iiuaiiahh a bad out in the long inn I Inwe 
nnselt been in the h ibit ot looking .it the ciidence be.aiing 
on this ni.iltei loi in in\ le.iis p.ist and m\ eoniietion is b.ised 
upon lunieious 1 lels deii\ed fioin numeioiis souices 'fhis 
eoiiNietion I hi\e within the list h.dl lioiii \eiihecl, loi I 
happen to be stiMiig in the eountn with i gentleman who 
IS well known .is .in authoiit> on hoises, e.ittle .ind sheep, 
and knows miieh lespeeting then iiitei bi ceding, and he h.is 
lust, on inqiiin, tiilh eonlnmed me belief lh.it when, s.i> of 
dilteient i.uieties ot sheep, theie is .in intei bieeding of those 
2k/iiiIi an width iinlilt the lesult, cspcei.ilh in the second 
geneiation, is .i b.id one — theie aiises an inc.ileulable mixtuie 
of tiaitb and what in.n be called a ehaotie constitution And 
the s.une thing happens among Iium.ui beings — the Euiasians 
m India, .ind the h.ilfbieeds in Amciiea, show this The 
plnsiologie.il b.isis of this expeiience appe.iis to be that an> 
one \.iiiet\ ol eie.itine in eouise of maiiA geneiations .acquiies 
a ceit.1111 constitutional .ickipUtion to its paitieiil.ai foini of life. 
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and e\ei^ othei \ai let's similailj acqunes its own special 
adapt.ition The consequence is that, it jou mi\ the con- 
stitutions ot two wideh clucment \aiietiLs which ha^e se\eiall}' 
become adapted to widch cli\Lit>cnt inodes ot Iitc, ^ou qet a 
constitution which is .idaptcd to the mode ot lilc ul ncithei — 
a constitution which will not woik piopeiK, because it is not 
htted loi .iin set ot conditions whate\ei B\ .ill means, theie- 
loie, peiemptoiiK inteidict in.uii.iqes ot J.ip.mcse with 
foieifiiieis 

I ha\e loi the ic.isons mdic ited enliiels .ippio\cd ot the 
lequl.ilions which h,i\e been est ibhshed m Amciic.i loi icstiain- 
mj4 the Chinese immu>i<ition, .iiicl h.id I the powei would lestiict 
them to the sm.illest posable amount, inj le.isons foi this cleci 
Sion beinq th.it one ol two things must happen It the Chinese 
aie allowed to settle e\tensi\el\ in Ameiic.i, the\ must cithei, 
it the\ lem.un unmi\ed, loim .1 subjcet i.icc in the posilion. it 
not ot sl.ucs, \et ol <i cl.iss .ippio.icliim; to slaxes , 01 it thej 
mi\ the\ must toim <i li.icl In bud In eithei case, supposing 
the immigiation to be huge, immense soei.il mischiet must aiise, 
.ind e\cntu<illj soii.il disoig.im/ation The s.inie thing will 
happen it thcic should be .un eonsidei.ible mixliiic ol the 
Euiope.in 01 Ameiican i.iees with the ],ip.mcse 

Yon see, theieloie, that nn .id\ice is stiongh conseii.itnc 
in all diieetions, .ind I end b\ s.ning .is I beg.m — lup olhn 
uius al til Ill’s kiii’lli tis iiiiitli II', fios!,ibh 

I gi\ e tins <id\ ice 111 conlidcnce I wish th.it it should not 
ti.inspiic publieh, .it am late diiimg in\ hte, loi I do not 
desiie to louse the .immosih ol m\ lellow countiMnen 

PS — Of com sc, when I s.i\ I wish this .id\iee to be in 
eonlidcncc, I do not iiilcidict the communication ot it to Coniu 
Ito, but lathci wish th.it he should li.ue the oppoitiinit\ ot 
taking it into eonsideiation 


Though he did not wish this lettci m.idc public dining 
his life, Spencei has endoised on tlie copies ol the coiie- 
spondence — “My letleis of acUice cont.nned in this b.itch 
should be lead and published.” Shoitly .ittei his death the 
letter of August 26 w.is sent lioin Tokio toi publication in 
the fillies (18 Janu.uv, 1904), wliieh wiote ot it as gnmg 
“advice as naiiow,<is much iinbucd with antip.itli} to leal 
progiess, as ever came fiom a selt-suUicicnt, shot t-sighted 
Mandaiin, hied in contempt and haticd of b.ubaiians.” 

The correspondence makes little mention of the Ethics, 
the concluding chapters ol wdnch w'ere being written before 
he left town in Decembei . 
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■ To Frederic Harrison 

4 Decent bci^ 1892. 

In ^oin lepK to Hnxle> ' I ha\e just come upon a passage 
(p 716) uliich slaillecl me b\ showing a degice ot agieement 
between ^OlIl \icw and in\ own concerning ceitain ultimate 
questions much gie.itei than I had supposed 

I am in the middle ol the l.ist chaptei ol the Elliii'! 

I ha\e been so ill that dining the last toilnight I ha\e been 
obliged to suspend woik altogcthei, but when Ijing in bed 
ha\e tioin time to time made inemoianda ot thoughts to be 
e\piessed in this elosing ehaptei ol the Svnthetie Philosophy 
the most sigmlieant ot these sentences lielonging to the 

last section ot this last ehaptei Ol the thiee lelciant sentences 
heie aie copies — 

“A tiansliguied sentiment ot paicnthood which legaids 
with solicitude not child and giandchild onh , but the geneia- 
tions to come heieattci — tathcis ot the liiluie cieating and 
piOMclmg ioi then lemotc ehilchen ' 

“ Ma\ we not sa\ tint the highest ambition of the tiiily 
benelicient will be to h.nc .i shaie — e\cn but an inhmtesimal 
shaie — in the miking ol man ’ 

‘ While contempl itmg liom the hciglits of thought that 
t.ii oil lilc ot hlun<mlt^ nexci to be en|o\ed b\ them, but only 
by a 1 emote posteiitx, they will leel a c.ilm pleasiue in the 
consciousness ot haimg .iided b\ eondiiel oi by teaching the 
achance towaids it 

I send xou these copies of mcmoi.inda, p.iitly because, if 
I do not, xou will, when the book is published, suppose that 
I ha\e been pkigiau/mg on \ou , and paitK because they show, 
as I say, .i degiee ot agi cement gieatci than I supposed The 
chief dilteicnce between us is exidently a in ittci of names . 

I leg.iid the ideas anel sentiments eont.imecl as belonging to 
ethics Xou icg.ud them .is belonging to lehgion . You 
do not .ippaicntly lecogm/e the l.ict ih.it ethics and lehgion, 
oiiginalh one, h.ne been dillcieiili itmg tiom the beginning, 
and h.ne become m inoelcin times quite ehstinet , so that 
ethics IS being steulaili/ed (.is we see e\eii in the teacheis 
of Chiistianity, who inoic .ind moic aie im.iwaics sepaiating 
moialitx from leligion), and you do not inlci that they [ethics 
and leligion] will nexei again be icimited Xoi do you .idmit 
that .IS lehgion oiigin.illy implied belict in .i supposed anthio- 
moiphic powei, it lem.tms, when the anthiomoiphic ch.uactei 
giadually disappe.us, .is a belief in .i Powci .is unknown and 
tianscending knowledge As I s.iy, this dilleience is .iftei all 
\eiy much a dilfeience of n.imes, saxe, indeed, that while I 
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conbider that theie will be a persistent lecognition of this 
unknown Powei, >011 <ipp<iiently do not think the recognition 
ol it w ill continue 

Just befoie Chiislmas he went to St. Leonaids, and * 
nevei afteiwaids spent a wintei in London 


To SiK Willi VM H Flowlk 

Si Liowrds, 17 Jaiiiiaiy, 1893. 

I am soiij that I cannot join the Committee ol the Owen 
mcmoii.il Two obst.iclcs stind in the waj 

Foi a long time past 1 ha\e held that the getting up ot 
testimonials and memoii.ils is becoming an abuse and should 
be lesistcd 

The second obstacle is that, Luge though Owen’s claims 
maj be m the wa\ ot achie\ement, he lacked a tiait which 
I think essential — he was not sinceie He did not sa> out 
canchdl) what he belie\ed, but tiied to please both paities, 
the scientihc woild and the leligious woild This is not my 
iinpiession onL, but that, I behe\e, ot maiij 

Aftei some leflection he changed his mind and wnote 
lequesting his name to be added to the Committee. 

As he giew oldei his dissatislaction with the tiend of 
political and social altaiis at home ,ind abioad became 
moie acute. 


To fOH\ T^nu-vll 

30 Jiiiumn, 1893 

You aie doubtless loolung toiwaid with eagerness and 
an\iety to the opening ot Paihament <ind the disclosuie of 
this gieat scheme of n.itional dissolution What a state of the 
woild we aie living in, with its socialism and anaichisms, and 
all kinds of wild ideas and destiuctue actions ' The piophesies 
I ha\e been making fiom time to time e\ei since 1860, as to 
the lesults ot gning to men political powei without imposing 
on them equnalent political biudciis, aie becoming tiiic tastei 
than I had anticipated 

3 Apnl — I, in common with \ou look at the stitc of the 
woild in dismaj , but I ha\c loi a long time past seen the 
ine\itableness ot the tiemendous disasteis tliat aie coming 
But >ou .uid I will not li\e to see it II.ippil\ — I think I 
maj s.Lj happilj — we sh.ill be out ot it betoie the ciasli comes 
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To H R Fo\ Bourn r 

* 2 iVn/t/7, 1893 

Hci-, aiijthinsf been done b\ the Aboiiginct. Piotectioii 
SocictN in lespeet ol tins di\ision ol Qucensl.uid ? Sin eh 
some \ei\ stiom* piotest should be m.ide It has been all 
cdong eonspieuous enoin>h that the pioposals loi duision aiise 
amonn siit,ai planteis, who aic aiiMOUs to be able to impoit 
K.in.ik.is without am lestiamt, and to leduee them, as the> 
ine\ it ibh do, to a state ot sla\ ei \ Vs to an\ satet;iiai ds due 
to eontiaet and .ippe il to mai*istiates foi pioteetioii, the thin}> 
Is siinph absiiid 

It seems to me that while we aie pietendinii to be aiiMOus 
to abolish sla\eis in Aliiea, we aie taking measiiies to est.dilish 
sla\ei\ undei anothei name in Austialia 

In ills lettei lo Piotessoi Tvnd.ill ol Api il 3, eiuotecl 
abo\e, mention is m ide ot “a doineslie eiisis, due to the 
allegation made bj the ladies ot m\ household, that then 
means would not enable them to eiiiy out oui agieement 
ain longet, eas^ as it is toi them Tins entailed on me 
dieadtul woii\, and an amount ol both intellectual and 
emotional pcituibation thit knocked me down utteily, so 
that a tew ckas ago I was woise than I had been these six 
yeais” This was a giietous upsetting of the aiiangement 
enteied into so hopelullj m 1889. Fiom the beginning he 
hid made no seeiet that his leason foi setting mT a house 
of his own was his eia\ing toi the social comfoits and 
pleasuies ot domestie hie It is diHicult, theiefoie, to 
iindei stand how it could ha\e been assumed by these 
ladies that in his own liouse he would li\e almost entiiely 
by himsell, leasing the othei inembeis of the household 
to go then own w’a) hoi such a soht.m hie theie w'as 
absolutel) no leasoii wh) he should ha\e e\ehanged the 
con\eniences and comioits of Queen’s Gaidens, saddling 
himsell also with gieatly ineieased e\pcnditiiie. When the 
aiiangement was tii-t pioposed some ot his fiiends felt 
that unless earned out with moie than oidinaiy piudenee 
on both sides it would not woik smoothly, theie being 
so main points on which misundei standing might aiise. 
Instead of the household p.ii taking of the unity of one 
lamil>, theie weie leall) two family mteiests, and these 
tw’o mteiests could not be counted upon to pull ahv.iys 
in the same dll eclion. Union ol mteiests in ceitain things 
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and sep.ii.ition of interests in otheis could only be earned 
on with the utmost forbearance on both sides and the 
most generous interpretation of the terms of the agree- 
ment. In both these respects it speaks well for those 
concerned that it worked so haimomoiisly as it did for 
some years. When difteiences at length arose his principal 
coneein was to get at the facts, so that the ladies might 
be m a position to satisfy themselves as to whether it 
was 01 WMs not m then interests to continue the aiiange- 
ment While doing all he eould to meet then Mews of 
economy and his own \iews of eqiiitv, and thus to allow' of 
the .urangement being contiiuied, he did not look upon 
its termination is a cil unity thit must be aeei'fed at almost 
any cost There was a point be\ond which he would not 
go in the mattei of eonecssion “You and \om sisters 
ha\e to accept 01 lejeet my proposals — gener ous proposals, 
I think them. . . I do not wish any iuithei letteis or 
pioposals 01 coiiespondence, and would willingly ha\e 
given £^00 lathei than suttei the illness which the business 
has biought upon me . and will ha\e no moie tioiible 
about the matlei. You ha\e simply to sa\ ‘\es 01 ‘no’ 
to the agieement I ha\e proposed.’’ .Ahtei some hesitation 
his terms weie accepted and a new agieement drawn up. 

The settlement ot this disagieeable mattei en.ibled him 
to leave town with an easiei mind. 

To biK John Lubbocis 

Piwsm, 18 .l/m, 1893 

Thanks foi joui imitation, but ^ou sec b\ the address that 
I am out ot leaeh. An old tiiend ot iiiiiie went o\ei to 
Brussels to m<ike a moinuig e.ill and came stiaight back, but 
}Ou would hardly e\peet me to emulate him I tear that 

now the X is detid theie is but little eh.mee ot oiii meeting, 
sa\e by .leeident at the Club I wish it were olheiwise 

To John H\wki 

Pi wsm, 29 3/<n, 1893 

Ilaiing, as \ou s.i\, cNpiessed ni\selt stiongh on the subieet 
ot gambling and bcttini, I teel bound to ^.,i\l some little aid 
to youi societ\, which amis, it not to suppress it (whieh 1 , 
hopeless), yet to diminish it, .md heiewitli 1 enclose cheque 

As to gnnig my name as one ot the Vilc Piesidents, 1 should 
h.i\e no objection weie it not that the association ot my name 
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with a boch so laigel^ clein.al in its Ui.iiactei would lead to 
adieise ciiticisms It is not that I in the least object to such 
an association, and it in,i\ be that the elei men named aie 
suiliLienth libeial to woik with one whose lelij^ious opimons 
aie so oViMoush at \aiianLe with then own But c\peiicnce 
in anothei case has led me to see that I shall be h.ible to 
ad\cisc inteipiet.ition of m\ motixes Clians’e m mj opinions 
conceimns; land tenuie has been asciibcd to a dcsiie to in- 
giatiatc mjsell with the land-ow nintj el iss and I doubt not 
that it I wcie, .is con sin>irest, to .leeepl the position of \iee- 
piesideiit .lions’ with so in.iin ineinbeis ol the Cliuieh, it would 
be .ibeiibed to .1 desiic to inni.iti.ite ni'sselt with the cleigc 

Neithei impel lalisin noi alhletieism found fa\oui with 
him; one leason loi Ins ob|ection to (he lattei being the 
Mce of betting .issoei ited with it. An imitation to join 
the geneial eoiniinttce being foimed to e.ui> out tlie Pan- 
Biit.innie Ide.i, expounded in Gnnlii /h/Zn/n was declined 

To J AblLl X Coopi K 

Plwslx, 20 June, 1893 

1 teal I eannot \ield to \oui suggestion, and foi the leason 
th.it I enteitain gi.ne doubts lespeetmg the aims of the 
oigani/ation to which Gmiki Bnlaiii points 

A fedti.ition ot Gie.it Biitam with hei colonies would in in) 
opinion h.ue the elleet ot tiieoui.igmg .iggiessne action on the 
p.ut ct the colonies, with a still nioie .ictue .ippi opi i.ition of 
teiiitoiics th.in IS .it piesent going on, and theie would be 
continued demands upon the inothei-couiiti) foi militaix and 
hn.inci.il <iid 

28 J II III . — Though xoui cxplan.ition senes to lenioxe the 
objection I made, it does not icmoxe anotlici objection which I 
did not name 

I hue long held th.it .itlileticisin li.is become .111 .ibuse, .uid 
occupies l.ii too much sp.ice in hie .ind m public .ittention , .ind 
I should be \cn much ,i\cisc to .iin •ui.mgcmciit like th.it }ou 
juoposc which would tend to tendei it moie piominent th.in 
it lb alie.ich 

When I tellxou th.it in the sp.ice of neail> 50 3eais spent 
in London I h.ue ne\ei once been to see the Unueisity Boat 
K.ice. and h.ue iicxci witnessed a ciickct m.itch ,it Loid’s, and 
that loi 111 iiu \c.us ji.ist I h.ue intention.ilb lefi.uiied fiom 
doing so, )0u will see that in) xicws on the in.ittei aie such as 
to negative the coojici .ition )ou suggest. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

LATTER DAY CONTROVERSIES 
(Xoc'ciiibu , 1889— Oclobti, 1895 ) 


( 1 ) 

Soon .iltei t.ikmg up lesidence in A\enue Ro.id in the 
.lutumn of 1889 he Was plunged into a controveisy, which 
not only inteiiupted hib woik and embitteied lut> life foi 
se\eial months, but bioke up foi a time an intimate and 
valued fiiendship of neaily foit} \eaii>’ standing. riiis 
most unfoi lunate event had its oiigin in a meeting Mi. 
John Moiley had at Newcastle with his constituents, one 
of whom uiged the nationali/ation ot the land, Spencei being 
quoted in favoui of the lesumption ot owneiship bv the 
community Novcmbei 5) In a lettei to the linui, 

(Novembei 7) Spencei pointed out th it the book leleiied 
to was published toils >eais ago, and that, while still 
adheiingto the geneial piineiples, he now dissented tiom 
some of the deductions. The kind question had been 
discussed m Socitil bltilus in the behet that it was not 
likely to come to the fiont foi 111 inv genei.itions ; but it 
had been pointed out that when ii did come up “the 
business ot compensation ot landow iiei s would be a eom- 
phealed one” “Investigations made duiing leeent veais 
into the vaiious toims of social 01 ginization, have in pait 
eonliiraed and in pait changed the views published in 
1850.” “I have no positive opinion as to what ma^ heie- 
aftei take place Ihe leison foi this st.ite of hesitancy is 
tint I e innot see mv w iv”^ tow iicK leconciii itioii ot the 
ethical leiiiiiicmcnls with the politico eLonomieal leepiiie- 
ments ” Nothing was said by Spencei in this lettei about 
the opinion attiibiited to him at Newcastle tint “to light 
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one winng i1 is sometimes nccessaiy to do another.” He 
now {Tunes, No\ ember ii) wiote to say tliat as he could not 
lemembei eveiything he had wiitten duimg the last foity 
yeais, it would be unsafe to assert positively that he had 
nowheie expiessed such an opinion. “ But my belief is that 
I have not said this in any connexion, and I certainly have 
not said it in connexion with the question ol landowner- 
ship.” The onlv change ol \iew' was “ that wheieas in 1850 
I supposed th.it lesiimption ot landowneiship by the com- 
munity would be economically ad\antageous, 1 now hold 
that, it est.iblished with due legaid to existing claims, as 1 
ha\e .ilwMvs contended it should be, it would be dis- 
ad\antageoiis.” 

Piotessoi Huxley now enteied the list-, wi itmg (Tunes, 
Novembei 12) ‘‘in the name ot that not inconsideiable 
nnmbei ot peisoiis to whom .ibsoUite ethics and a piioii 
politics aie .dike stumbling-blocks” “ I h.i\e long been 
ot opinion that the gie.it pohtic.d evil ot oui time is the 
attempt to s,inction popiilai <icts of injustice by antiqiiaiian 
and spcciilatiie .iiguments. My tiiend. Mi. Spencei, is, 
I am suie, the l.ist peison willingly to abet this tendency.” 
Piolessing himselt unable to see in what lespect his friend 
and he dis<igieed on the land question, Spencer, in his 
leply, took up the comments made by Piotessor Huxley 
on absolute political ethics. “ However much a politi- 
cian m.i} pooh-pooh social ideals, he cannot take steps 
towaids betteiing the social state without tacitly entertain- 
ing them. . . The complaint ot Piofessoi Huxley that 
absolute pohtic.d ethics does not show us w'hat to do in 
each concietc case seems to me much like the complaint 
of a medic.d pi.ictitionei who should speak slightingly of 
physiologic.d geneiali/.ations because they did not tell him 
the light diessing foi a wound, 01 how' best to deal with 
varicose veins” (I inub, Novembei 15). 


Haling intnn.ited lh.it the above Ictlei w.is to be his 
l.ist, he did not leply to the lejoindei fiom Piofessoi 
Huxley (J inns, Xoicmbei 18), in which lefeience is made 
to Spencei’s “ lemaik.ible inability to see that we disagiee 
on tlie land question,” and to the physiological aiguinent 
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which “i', hardly chosen with so much piudence as might 
have been expected.” " Mi. Spencei could not have chosen 
a bettei illustiation of the gulf fixed between his way of 
thinking and mine \Vhene\ci physiology (including path- 
ology), phaimacy and hygiene aie peifect sciences, I have 
no doubt that the piactice of medicine wall be deducible 
fiom the liist piinciple'> ol these sciences. That happy day 
has not aimed yet." And if at picsent it would be unsafe 
loi the medical piaclitionci to ticat bodily diseases by 
deduction what is to be said of the publicist who "seeks 
guidance not fioni the safe, ho\\c\ei limited, inductions 
based on c.iicfiil obscivation and cxpeiiencc, but puts his 
faith in long chains ol deduction fiom ahstiact ethical 
assumptions, haidly any' link ol which can be tested 
expel imentally 

On being leminded by Mi. hiedciick Gieenwood that 
he had not yet lepudiated the doctiine that “to light one 
wiong it is sometimes nccessaiy to do anothei," Spencci 
wiole {liniLb, No\enibei 19) : “ It nevci occuiied to me 
that, aftei what I said, this was needful But as he 
thinks otheiwise, 1 \eiy willingly lepudiite it, both toi 
the past and the picsent. E\cn did I wish to continue 
my discussion with Pioltssoi Huxlc\, it would be ended 
by his lettei. Fiom it 1 Icain tii.it the piinciples of 
physiology, as .it piesent known, aie ot no use \\hate\ei 
toi guid.ince in piactice, and mv aigument, theiefoic, 
collapses.” A week latei (/////o, Xo\embei 27) he wiote 
again “ I cannot allow the late contio\eisy to pass without 
disclaiming the .ibsuid ideas asciibcd to me The 

suggestion that <in ideal must be kept in\icw,su that oui 
mo\ements may be towaids it .ind not awa\ fiom it, 
has been leg.uded .is a piopos.il loithwith to lealize the 
ideal.” 

The bleach thus bi ought about w.is a m.ittei ot much 
concern to then mtimite li lends, specially so to Piolcssoi 
Tyndall, Sii Joseph Ilookei, Di. Hiist, and othei membcis 
of the X Club. It came .is a suipiise to Piotessoi Huxley, 
who w.is not awaic ol h.uing said un thing sh.iipei th.in 
he hid s.iid befoie, botlf piivately and publicly. 
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From Joh\’ Twdvil 

25 ymtiiibci, 1889 

You m<i\ well belie\e that this newsp.ipci Lontio\eibj has 
been a soiiiec ot nioiniiing to m\ wile and me Manj a time 
since it began ha\e I wished to be at >oiii side oi, bettei still, 
to haie \oii <ind Hu\le> tace to tacc With a little tact and 
modeiation the ditteience between 'sou — it a dilteience exist at 
all — might ha\e been casih .iiianged When I lead the con- 
cluding put ot join Inst long lettei, whcie sou speak of state 
owiieiship as lesultmg in disistci, I e\cl iinied, “Bia\o 
Spencci ' , but on icidin^ the whole Icttci, it seemed to me 

that\onweie too .iiiMous to pio\c \oui consistency Kelymg 
upon incuts which the whole woikl acknowledges, \oii ought, 
1 think to be iblc to si\, Dunn consistency in legaid to 
these SCI ips iiid li igments ot \oiii \iews Fiom a public 

point ot Mcw iiid with icicitncc solch to the questions dis- 
cussed, I thoiiglit Hii\lc\ s Ictteis cvccllcnt Imchu anothei point 
ot \iew, he might I think h i\e kept moie > Ic iiK in nuiid that 
he w as dc ding not w ith <iu oi din ii \ ant.igonist but w ith a ti lend 
whoh.id such gist iiid undcmible cl urns upon his admii.ition 
and atlection It is .i moiistioiis pity that \ou and he should 

appeti to stand hctoic the public as .mtagonists, to an extent 
tai bevond what the tacts would justily 1 on dealwith political 
puneiplcs lit deals with the piobleins ot the houi — the 
pioblems th it is to say that ha\e to shape the eouise of the 
pi letie il st itesin ui 1 heie is no nectssin .mtagonism heie 

The bleach might ha\e been lepaned befoie the end 
ot the ^eal had Speneei talked the mattei ovei with his 
fi lends, instead ot sliuttmg hiinselt up and seeing no one 
The fiiendl}’ othees ot tlie othei membcis of the X Club 
wcie olteied toi the .idjustment of theditfeienee; but instead 
of aiaihng himself ot these, he wiole a letlci withdiawing 
fiointhe Club — a lettei which, on Su Joseph Hookei’s ad- 
vice w.is kept back. Piofessoi Huxlev was cjuile leady to meet 
him moie th.in hall-way . intimating in a lettei to Sn Joseph 
Hookei, intended loi bpeneci’s pciiisal, that he had not the 
slightest intention ot holding bpencei up to iidicule, that 
nothing astonished him moie and ga\e him gieatei pain 
than Spencci taking the hue he did, tint his wish was, if 
needs be, to take all the wion„ on his own shouldeis <md to 
assiiie Spencei thattheie had been no malice, and that if 
he had been m Speneei ’s estimation needlessly shaip in 
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reply, lif w.is pxtiemely sorry foi it. It is a pity that 
the olne bianch thus held out \\as not accepted. In ex- 
planation of his attitude Spencei mote to Piofessoi Tyndall 
(9 Decembei) — 

Doubtless ^ou and otheis ol the Club [the X] do not full} 
iindei stand the state of mind piodiiced m me, because 30U aie 
not awaie that almost e\ei}thinij s<ijd b} Hiixle'v [conceining 
m\ Mcws] was a misiepicscntation moie 01 less exticme, and 
in some cases an inexcusable misiepiesentatioii The 

ehect on me has been such that the thoughts and nutations 
ha\e been going loiind in mj biain da} and night as in a mill, 
without the possibilit} of slopping them 

12 DiLLinbti — I cannot let things leinain m the state in 
which the contl0^elS} m the Tiiiils, lett them , and to put them 
in some measuie stiaight, and lectif} to a small extent the 
mischief done, I am piepaiing a shoit aiticle foi the XineteenUi 
Cell I in 1 

With the new'}eai the contio\eisy enteied upon a new 
phase 


To John Txxdvli 

8 Fchnini), 1890 

I send ^ouacop} of the Dm/i Tcki’inph [8 Fcbiiiai}] 111 
which, as }ouwill see, I ha\e had to detend m}selt against 
anothei gia\e raisicpiesentation 

One would ha\e thought that attei hsMiig done me so 
much mischief and attei haimg piofcssed his legiet, Huxle\ 
would at least ha^c been caielul not to do the like ig.iin 
foithwith, but besides a peifeeth giatiiitous sneei unmistakabh 
cliiected against me in the opening ol his aiticle in the cuiient 
numbei ot the XiiiLluiitli Ctiilim, tlieic comes this niischic\ous 
chaiacteii/ation dill used among the ciiuitci ot a million leideis 
of the Dm/) Ith^uiph 

In the Daih iLhgieipJi of 23 Jinuaiy, Mi Robeit 
Buchanan had taken up “the ciiticism of the socialistic 
theoiies of Rousseiu by Piotessoi Hiixlc}, in the Xiiicit. tilth 
Ceiiiiny." In a second lettei (27th) be iclciied to Spencei 
as one ot those who “aie socialists onl} in the good and 
philosophical sense, and who aie not, like meie com- 
munists, enemies of all vested inteiests whatsoevei.” In a 
thud communication (3 February) he ciiticized letters from 
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Professor Huxley of the 29th and 31st respectively. In the 
former of these Professor Huxley had animadverted on “the 
political philosophv which Mr. Buchanan idolizes, the con- 
sistent applicatir)!! of which reasoned savagery to practice 
would have left the working classes to light out the struggle 
for existence among themselves, and hid the State to 
content itself with keeping the ring.” If a man has nothing 
to offer in exchange for a loaf, “ it is not I, hut the extreme 
Individualists, who will sav that he mav starv’e. If the 
State relieves his necessities, it is not I, hut they, who say 
it is exceeding its powers ; if private charity succours the 
poor fellow, it is not I, but the}', who reprcjve the giver for 
interfering with the survival of the fittest." A keen contro- 
versialist like Professor Huxley could not fail to fasten on 
the sentence in which Mr. Buchanan classed Spencer with 
socialists in the good and philosophical sense. “I had 
fondly supposed, until Mr. Robert Buchanan taught me 
better, that if there was any charge !Mr. Spencer would find 
offensive, it would be that of being declared to be, in any 
shape or way, a socialist.” He wondered whether Mr. 
Buchanan had I'ead The Man versus ihc Stale. “ However 
this may be, I desire to make clear to your readers what the 
‘ good and philosophical sort of Socialism,’ which finds 
expression in the following passages, is like.” Professor 
Huxley then gave quotations from, or references to, passages 
in The Man versus the State, pp. 19, 21, 22, 24, 27, 34, 35.' 


To Robert Bcch.yxax. 

.s February, \ 890. 

Thank you for your last letter to the Daily Telegraph, 
received this morning. You have shown yourself extremely 
chivalrous in taking up the question in this and in the preceding 
letters. 

In the course of our conversation on Sunday I did not to any 
e.xtent enter upon the questions at issue. ... It seems to me, 
however, that candour requires me to say that I cannot entirely 
endorse the version you give of my political views. Unless 
understood in a sense different from that which will ordinarily 


‘ The corresponding pages in the library edition are 297, 300, 300-1, 

30.3. 306, 31S. 316- 
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liL- !,i\cii lo lh(.ni I Itiidh scl liow Uil woicK “ liighei 
Socialism aic ijiphcablc It is line that I look loiwaid to 
a liitiiie 111 which the social oigmi/atioii will dilli 1 iinmcn&ely 
fioin aii\ we now know, and pcihaps lioin in\ wc now con- 
cene But I hold tli it competition .md contiact must 

peisist to the last and that .m\ equ ih/.itioiis which inteifeie 
with then lice pla\ will be inischicious The lad that fiom 
the beginning of ni\ political hie I ha\e been an opponent of 
national education, and continue to be one, will show cou that 
I cannot coincide in ^olll mow th it it is the diit\ ol society 
lo piepaie its mdindiial membcis loi the battle of hie I hold 
it to be e\clusi\el\ the dut\ ot paicnts 

Sanguine ol human piogiess as I used to be in eailiei da)s, 
lam now moie and moie pcisiiaded th.it it cannot take place 
fastei than human iiituie is itsell modilied , and the modilica- 
tion IS a slow pioccss, to be 1 cached oni\ thiough man\, manj 
genei.itions When I see the beha\ 10111 ot these union men 
in the sti ikes we ha\e had and aiehacing, when I see then 
iinsciupuloiis t3i.inn\ and uttei want ot am tiue conception 
of libeitj, it seems to me unqucstion.iblc that an\ new iCgiiiic 
constituted in then inteiests would soon lapse into i despotic 
oigani/ation of a meiciless tNpe 

Boil owing as a heading loi a lettei to the Diiil\ TUc- 
ginph (8 Febiuaiy) Piotessoi Hn\le\ s pliiase ‘‘Reasoned 
Savagely/’ Spencei pointed out that “ foi neailj filt) jeais 
I liave contended tliat the pains attendant on the stiiiggle 
foi CMstence may hth be cjualihed by the aid which pin ate 
sympathy piorapts." “E\eiyone will be able to judge 
whethei this opinion is lightly chaiaetei i/ed by the phi ase 
‘ Reasoned Sa\ageiy.’ " 

To leali/e the bitterness of Speneci’s leclings it is ncces- 
saiy to be leminded ot the sense of iiijustiee that laiikled 
in his bieast on leflecting that, notw ithst.inchng the pieeept 
and e\<uiiple of a litctiine in denouncing e\ciy toiiu ot 
oppiession and in)usticc, he should be chuged with up- 
holding biutal indn iduahsin and his ciews should be 
bianded as “leasoned saxageiy." One must also lemem- 
bei that the lU-health and depicssion, which in lecent jeais 
had kept him aw ly fiom London and moic 01 less in letiie- 
ment, had induced a state of abnoimal sensitneness to 
ciiticism. Moieoiei, clinging to fiiendship so tenaciously 
as he did and entei taming such a high ideal of its obligations, 
he felt w'lth special keenness an act which, lightly 01 wiongly. 
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he legardecl as unfiienclly. Taking into account all the 
circumstances one can unclei stand the dith< nltv he had in 
lesponding to the elfoits of the fi lends of both to lepaii 
the bleach. These effoits wete aftei a time gi\en up, and 
Piofessoi Huxley’s name, hitheito so fieqiiently met with, 
almost disappeais fiom the coiiespondence foi some yeais. 
It was not till tow'aids the close of 1893 that cordial lelations 
weie le-established. 

And Jet in the spiing of that jcai the piospect of a 
lesumption oi fiiendl) iclitions was bv no means biight 
Though alue to “the dangers of open collision with oitho- 
doxy on the one hand and Spencei on the other," Piofessoi 
Huxley intiodiiced into his Romanes lectin e passages which 
Spencei undci-.tood to be diiected against him. 

To Jviirs \ SkiLiox 

Pi wsi 29 1893 

I am glad to lieai tint \ou think ol taking up Hiixlej’s 
“E\ohitioii and Ethics ’ Piacticalh his new is a sui- 
lendei ol the gciiei il doctiineof ecolution in so tai as its highei 
applications aie concerned, and is penaded b> the iidictiloiis 
assumption that, in its application to the 01 game woild, it is 
limited to the stmggle foi existence among indiiidiials nndei 
its feiocious aspects, ,ind has nothing to do with the decelop- 
ment ot social 01 gani/ation, 01 the modihcations of the human 
mind that take place in the couise of that oig.im/ation 
The position he tikes, th.it we ha\e to stmggle against 01 
collect the cosmic pioccss in\ol\es the .issiimplion that theie 
exists something in us which is not a piodiict of the cosmic 
pioccss .ind IS pi.icticilh i going back to the old Ihcologic.il 
notions, which put M 111 ind Xaluic in antithesis Am lation.il, 
compiehcnsue mcw ol c\olutioii iniohcs that in the coiiisc 
of social cioliition, the hum iii mind is disciplined into that 
foim which itself puts a check upon th.at p.ut ot the cosmic 
process which consists in the unqualilicd stmggle foi existence' 

Spencei had made up his mind not to t.ike the m.ittci up 
himseh, but his lesolution ga\e way on leading a leview' 
of the lectuie in the Atliejiaiim foi 22 July. The result was 


' With tins description of Professor Huxley’s \ie«s the reader may 
compare, besides the Romanes lectuie itself, the Piolcgomena published 
later (Huxley’s Collected Fssajs, vol ix Also letter to Mr. Thomas 
Common m Life and Letters, n , 360. 
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.1 letlei on “ Evolulionaiy Ethics” in that joninal foi 
5 August Tow .11 els tile close of the papei lie enunieiated 
eight fundamental points of agieeiiient between himself and 
Piotessoi Hu\lev. " Ob\iously, tlien, it is impossible that 
Piofessoi Huxley can hue meant to place the ethical \iew’s 
he holds in opposition to the ethical \iews 1 hold; and 
it IS the mote obv lously impossible because, toi a foitiiight 
befoie his lectuie, Piolessoi Huxley had in his hands the 
\olLimcs cont.iining the abo\c quot.itions <ilong with multi- 
tudinous p.isbigcs of kindled meanings.” Learning that 
these w'oids weic taken to imply that Piolessoi Huxley 
had adopted mlws set foith in the Lillies without ac- 
knowledgment, he sent a copy ot “Exolutionaiy Ethie-. ” 
on which he wiote “a tew undated line'.,” signed “ H.S.” 
A leply in the thud peison “ quite stai tied ” Spencei, who 
had no thought of diseouitesj in the foim ol his menio- 
landiim, and no idea that the closing sentence of “ Evolu- 
tionaiy Ethics” could be inteipietecl to imply a chaige of 
appiopiiating ide.is without acknowledgment An exchange 
of eonciliatoiy notes dissipated the stoimy clouds and 
piepaied the waj foi the final leconciliation. 


Fkom r H Ilixim 

24 OlIoIxi, 1893 

I am \ei\ soiij to he.u that \ou aie ill and I would gladh 
do ail) thing that might help to alienate peitmbations ot eitliei 
mind 01 bod> 

We .lie old men and ought to be old fi lends Oui esti.uige- 
meiit has alw.us been paiiitul to me Let theie be an end to 
it Foi 111) p.ut, I am soiix if aii) thing I h.ue said 01 done 
has been, 01 has seemed, unjust 

To T II Hi XI I -i 

26 Odobti, 1893 

Youi ssmiiatliie lettei itemed this nun mug has gueii me 
gieat satistaetioii \\ e aie both ot us apinoaelimg oui l.ist 
da)s, .iiid to wliielieiei ot us siii\i\ed it would li.ue 

been a sad thought h>id toit) leais ot tiiendship ended 111 a 
peimanent estiangement HappiK b) ^oul kind expiessions 
that d.ingei is now liiiall) axcited and eoidial iclations le- 
established 


22 
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When e\imining Spencei’s \ai loui uttei.inces on the 
Land (Jiieslion in A Piipltxui Pliilosoplui , Mi. Heniy 
Gcoigc \\ent out ot hii way to asci ibe the changes of 
\iew to unwoitliy inolues, alleging that the lecantation 
of eaih opinions had been made with a view to ciniy 
fa\oui with the uppei classes. This att.ick upon his 
chaiactci Spencci telt \eiy keenly. In a lettei to Mi. 
Skilton of New Yoik, diled 6 Januaiv, 1893, he says he^ 
would hiiiiseh dLclinc to take notice of such piibhc.ition 

M> Aincii(.aii tiicnds ma\, howc\ei, il Ibtj like, take the 
mattci up <uid m.i\ eltectuilh dispose ot its libellous state- 
ments JJ\ was ul aidiiiif them 111 doim> this I will put down 
siindis tacts which thes mis iiicoipoiatc <is thes see ssell 

In the hist place nicspcctise ot numcious uttcilj false 
insinuations tlicic lie tsso diicct talschoods 

The lust ot them is contuned in the Intiodiiction, p 9 , 
sshcic he s.iss I hisc pi iced ms sell dclinitcl> on the side 
ot those ssho contend tint the ticatment ot land as pi is ate 
piopcitj c mnot cquilabls be iiitcitcicd s\ith” I base said 
nothing ot the kind I base continued to miintam that the 
light ot the sshole communitj to the land suisises and can 
nesei be dcstioscd , but I hasc said th.it the community 
cannot ecjuitabls icsumc possession ot the land ssithout making 
eoinpcns ition toi all th.it salue gisen to it bs the laboui of 
successisc gcnei itions Ihe sole dilteicnce betsseen mv 

position m 'iOiui' blaln\ and ni'v moic icccnt position is this 
In Soi/a/ Sliitui I h.isc tacitls assumed that such eoni- 
pcns.itio.i, it made ssould lease a balance ot beiieht to the 
communits Coiitiaiissisc, on moie caictulls consideiing the 
m ittci 111 iccciit jc.us, I hue icachcd the conclusion that to 
m ike .Ills linn., like ccpntablc compens itio.i the .imoiiiit lecjuiied 
ssoiild be such .is to make the tiansaction .1 losing one 
\nd I icichcd the conclusion that the ssstem of public 
admniisti ition lull ot the si,cs ot olhci ihsm, ssoiild insolsc 
nioic csils til 111 the jiicscnt sjstcm ot inisate .idniiiiisti.i- 
tion 

'Ihe second talschood is the st itcmcnt on p 201 th.it “the 
name ot Ilcibcit Spcncci noss .ippc.iis ssith those ot .ibout .ill 
the dukes in the kingdom as the dncctoi ot an association 
foiincd toi the puiposc ot defending piis.ite piopeitj in 
kind ” bo tai as I knoss theic is no such association 

at all 'Ihc onh .issoci.ition which can be icfeiied to is the 
Libeitj- and Piopcil} Defence League, but I .im not a 
membei of th.it association . If he means the Ratep.ijeis’ 
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Defence Ledt^ue, the leplj is lh<it this is not an .issociation 
foi clclcnchny hincled piopeit^, hut toi cletenclunf the inteiests 
of OLLiipicis, ancl I joined it as a i.itep.ijei to elieek the 
extiaiagaiit deniandb on lalepajeis made b> the County 
Council 

As to the alleged cultuation of soci.d iclations with the 
landed classes, it is suilicicntlj disposed of by the tact that 
e\ei since my \isit to Amciica I ha\e been so gicat an imalid 
•IS to be pieicnted fioni going into society Kot once in 
the couise of the List ten yens h,i\e I h.id iiny soci.il intei- 
couise with those ol the cLisses leleued to 

By w.iy of mcctin., the \aiious eoiiiits of Mi Geoige’s 
indictment icspcctmg motnes, I will set down the l.icts, which 
pioie motnes evictly conti.iiy to those he .illci,cs 

The lust conccin pccuiii.ny .ich inl.igcs The lust line ot 
his motto horn Biuwiiim, is ‘ Just loi .1 h.iiidliil ol sihei he 
lett us” The l.icls ot my c.iicei .11 e these hoi the lust 
ten yc.us, fiom ISsOdO, I lost by e\eiy book luibhshed , 
the letuins not sulliciin> to anything like lep.iy juinting ex- 
penses Diiiing a pciiod ol ne.uly ten yc.us subset|uently, the 
letuins on my luithci books weic so sin ill is not to meet m\ 
necessaiy expenses, so Unit I h.id contiinnilly to liciich upon 
my small piopeity, giadu.illy going the w.iy to iiiin m\selt, 
until at length I notilicd Unit I must disconlinnc .iltogethci 
one lesult of this notilic.ition being the Vniciican teslimonnl 
When, some little time atlei, the tide tinned ind my woiks 
began to be lemuneiatne, wind w.is my eouise ^ Still h\ing as 
eeonomic.illy .is possible, I dciotcel the whole suiplus ol my 
letuins to the piyments loi conip.l.ition .ind piinlmg ot the 
Dcsijipluc SocKj/igi, ind this 1 conlinncd to elo loi i do/cn 
yeais, until, yeai by yen dchbci.iteh sinking money, I hid 
lost between £3,000 .ind £4,000 (o\ei £4 000 it mteiest on 
e.ipit.il sunk be eonnlcdj I lin.ilh cc iscd not only b. ciuse 
I could no longei illoicl to lose it this i ite but bec.iiisc the 
woik was .iltogethci 1111 ippieci iteel lliis w is nut the eeunsc 
ot <i nnin who w.is to be tempted b\ ‘ .1 li iiidtul ol siKci ' 

Ihe second line ol Ins motto is Just toi i iibbon to stick 
111 his co.it ’ II, .IS 11 seems, this ijiiot.ilion is intended to 
imply my .inxicty loi hoiiouis, no .illcg ition moic .ibsolutcly 
.it \aii.mce with well known l.icts could be m.ide It is 

s.iid th.it I seek politic.il honouis \\ ell, it so, I could not 
h.ue gone about to .ichic\c them 111 moic .ibsuid w.iys 
I h.iie singled out Mi Glidslonc, .it th.'t time Piiine Jlinistei, 
.IS a s.implc of the imscientilic mind , ind moie iccently 
I h.ue singled out the then Piimc Minislei, Loid S.ilisbuiy, 
to iidieule his le.isoning So th.it by w ly ot .ichic\ing honouis 
iceoided by the State, I h.i\e spoken disiespecttully ot the 
two men who h.id in then hands the distiibution of such 
honoui s. 
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To C Ki <,A\ Paiu 

10 Jniiiiai V, 1893 

Tills 11101 unit; .iiiiioiiiicLs the piibliuitioii ol .i book b\ >ou 
entitled .1 Piiphxul Pliihsopliij b> Mi Hciin Geoit;e H.iie 
^ou looked at it’ You need not look tai it will sulhee it joii 
lead the quotation tioiii Biownin<> on the title pas>e 

Piobabh ■\ou know enoiiyh about nij eaieei to pidgewhat 
wail ant theie is foi the implied paiallel, and whethei Aou 
think it desiiable to ldelltlt^ ^oluselt with the book <ib its 
pubhshei 

\2 Jniiutii\ — M\ lettei gixe no iiidie.ition ol .ul^ objeetioii 
I liaie to eiitieal .in>unieiit , e\en the most tieneliant That, 
with nil .inteeedents \ou should assuine that I ha\e <inj objee- 
tioii to an .ittaek upon nn \iews sui puses me 

But I spoke ot the book as a“kiboined ealiiinm,” and I 
thoiiqlit that lou might not like to be iiistinmental in eiieiilating 
libellous statements 


To JaMLS a bKII ION 

1 Match, 1893 

■\ou appeal to look laigeh oi mainh at the geiieial question, 
wheieasto me the geneial question is ot no impoitance The 
Synthetic Philosopln can take eaie of itself Siniilailj 
about the Land Question I liaie ne\ei dieanied of entenng 
into contlo\elS^ with Mi HeniN Geoige about that oi anything 
else 

The onh thing about which I am eoneeined is- the peisonal 
question — the iile ealumn> which the man piopagates, and the 
onh question is whethei it is woith while to do anj thing m the 
wa\ ot lebuttmg this 

He was aiiMous th.it the authenticit) of the facts coin- 
municaled to Mi bkilton should be guaianteed by moie 
than one name. The leply was .iccoi dingly piepaied by 
a committee foimed fiom .imong Ins New Yoik fiiends, 
and published in tile liibiiiic (No\embei ja) 

To J\MIS A bSILION 

bi Lion ARDS, 25 Noiunbu, 1894. 

Thank \oii foi all the tiouble >oii h.ue taken in the Geoige 
business Ihcie ha\e been m the comse of the aiiangcments 
sundi> dangeis which h.ue now been happih aioided, and the 
hn.il lesLilt IS as good as I could wish Whateiei Mi Geoige 
m.iy say, I do not think he will succeed m ncuti .ili/ing this 
eftectne exposnic 

If you leel inclined now to make a Hank .ittack by dealing 
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willi Hfiiiy rior>ij>( iiul Ills dot times, by , ill means do so, but 
it ^ou do, please t.ike e.iie not to bnnjf m> 11. line 01 my Mews 
into tlic m.itlei I do not wish to be 111 an> wa> implieatcd 

13 Deicmbu — V tew da\s ai;o I deeided that b^ way of 
setting Imall^ at lesl this abominable business m Ameiiea, it 
would be well it I published theie the p.imphlet leteiied to in 
the inclosed pietaee whieh I diew up loi it — a pamphlet not 
at all m an} diieet wa} lephing to kli Geoige, but mdiiectlj 
disposing ot his allcg.itions I ha\e, howe\ei, sinee eome to 
the eonclusion that tins eouisc inaj be ot doubtful polie\, since, 
eonelusuel} dispioiing all he si\s ,is the pamphlet does, it will, 
ue\eitheless, luinish him with tc\ts toi tiiithei di.itiibes I 
send o\ei the pietaee to \ou ind to \oiii eo signatoiies to ask 
•111 opinion on this point 

Fioin the aboee \ou will see that I hesitate i little as to the 
piopiiet} ot giMiig ^Ii Geoigc an\ tiiithei oppoi tunities of 
eaii'sing on the eontio\eis\, and toi this s.ime leason I hesi- 
t.ite lespecting ^olll piopostd wai with him earned on inde- 
pendent!} 

24 Duciiibci — I am again in two minds is so the Iiest eouise 
to puisne It does not inattei how eoneliisi\e the else m.u 
be made against ^li Geoige, he will still go on aiguing and 
asseitmg and multiphuig side issues about iiiele\ant matteis 
The politic eouise, theietoie is to make one good point and 
theie lea\e it 

It I am light in the inleienee th.it in /hog/tss aitil Potnh he 
said nothing .iboiit m\ insisting on eompens.ition, tli it should be 
the point m.ide 

12 JaiiiKin, ISys — Lies .ind lieaeheiies aie impleineuls ot 
wai legatded <is ejuite legitiin.ite in letuilwai I s.iw i while 
ago in some speech ot <i ti.ide uiuonist that the} legaided tlieii 
lelations with the mastei^ as ,i st.ite ot w.ii, .ind that then acts, 
oidm.iiil} leg.uded .is eiiinin.il, weie legitim.ite Doubtless 
Ml Geoige .ind the Lind X.ition ili/ei s think the s.iine thing 
and .lie picp.iied to .ib.indon all inoi il lesli iint in pin suit ot 
then ends Hence this pioeeetliiig ot Ins — eongiuoiis with 
.ill his othei pioeeedings Hence, too sunil.ii pioi.eedin.,s o\ei 
lieic Though I inleidieted the 1 ejiiiblie itioii ot the eoiie- 
spondenee m the Dttil\ Lhioimli. .dong with th it pimphlet \ou 
h.ne, \et the\ hi\e now is'.ued it sepiiiieK witlioiit isking 
me 

As to \oui piopos.ils loi .1 biiel tieitise on the Lind 
Question .it huge tioin me in liiithei espl.iii ition I do not 
see in} w.n It I weie to s.p am thing moie it would 
be meieh m luithei evplaiiation of the .ittitude I ha\e 
taken As to an} thing laigei, such as }ou .idumbiate — 
a geneial [eoneeption] Jot the lelalions otj men to the,^soil 
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based on geiieuvl sociological piinciplcs, I ha\e got nothing 
to say. 

The coiicspondence in the ilnoniUe lefeiied to in 
the last quoted lettei aiose out of the leaflet issued with 
Spencei’s assent by tlie Land Restoiation League, giving 
in paiallel columns extiacts fiom Social Statics and fiom 
Jmtict 

The mattei might have ended hete but foi a lectin e 
by Mi William Lloyd Gaiiison, juni , deliveied in New 
Yoik on 6th januaiy, 1895 

To WiLLivM J\y Yolmvvs 

22 Januaiy, 1895 

The inclosed lepoit ot Mi Gaiiison’s lectiiie, which Mi 
Skilton has sent me, opens mj e\ es to the tact th.it it is needful 
that the public should be disabused ot the notion that I h<i\c 
changed mv csscnti.il coinictions The whole ot Mi Gcoige’s 
Mtupci ilion ,iiid the whole ot this lectiiie pioceed on the 
assumption that I hue icpucli.itcd in\ views on the ownei ship 
ot 1 ind winch I h.uc not, h.uiiig onh ch.ingcd nij view with 
icgiul to the lin.inci.il pohc\ ot a change It this l.ict is m.ide 
deal It t ikes the wind out ot Mi Geoigc s sails 

Inclosed I send the diaft oi a lettci 111 which this is 
dcmonsti .ited, and unless >oii sec stiong le.ison to the eon- 
ti.iiv, I should be gl id it some one — cithei jouiself, 01 Di 
janes, 01 Mi Skilton — would publish this lettei in 2 he. liibiinc 
01 elsewheie , it possible m sevei.il pl.iees 

On the advice of Mi Skilton and I)i W J. Youmans 
the lettei was published as a pieface to the paialJel-column 
pamphlet on the Land Question.' 

To J vvii s A &iviLio\ 

22 Ftbiiiaiy, 1895 

Hciewith I enclose the postseiipt foi the pamphlet In 
puisiuinee of the icsolution winch you intimate to me as 
agieed iijion by fiiends, the pamphlet may now with its pieface 
and postbci ipt be issued vv ithout fuithei dekiy With its issue 
I must wash my h.inds entiiely of the whole of the Geoige 
bubiness 

The eoiicbpondenci continued in a somewhat desultory 
fashion into the following yeai. Into the meiits of the 


‘ Mr Herbert Sfiencer on the Land Queilton, published by D Appleton 
■ & Co., New York, ibgs. 
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conti oveisy it is unneccss.uy now to entei It alie.idy 
lost whcitevei inteiest it may have had foi tlie {,'enejal 
leadei. The foiegoing outline of a veiy leiigtliy coiies- 
pondence seemed expedient, howevei, because it thiowi 
into lehef two chaiacteiistics of Spencei — Ins moibid 
sensitiveness to insinuations against the piiiity of his 
motives, and the undue weight he attached to cliaiges ot 
intellectual inconsistence'. To these two po.nts all his 
letteis in the coiiespondencc aie addiesbed. A', loi tht 
aspeision on his moial chaiaclei, it !-> ease foi an out- 
sidei to say that he might h.icc tiealecl it w th silent 
contempt, but few peisons, when then chuactei is .iltacked, 
can adopt an attitude of callous indilfeience. 


fin.) 

The eailiest notice of Di Weisinmn . > 1 nd 1 

the con espondence is in a leticn to .\li li w iiu ^ lii 
(26 Febiuaiy, 1690), in which leteience is made lO an 
aiticle in Xtiimc (6 Febiiian) A few cKus aftei thi-> he 
wiote to Xdiiiu (6 Man-li) tint it would “he as well to 
iccall the belief ot one whose judgment was not without 
weight, and to giie some of tlic evidence on which th it 
belief was founded.” “Cleaily the lust thing to be done 
by those who deny the inheiitmce of acqiiiied chai icteis 
IS to show that the evidence Mi Dai win ) as liiimshed . . 
is all woithless." To this suggestion Piolessoi Rav L in- 
kestei lesponded in Xatiiu (27 M.nch) that biologists had 
aheady consideied the cases cited by Mi. Du win "It is 
extiemely unfoitunate that Mi. Spencei has not come acioss 
the woik in which this is done." 

'I'O F How VKD COI I INS 

1 .1/11/, 1890 

I have sent to Xutiiit (3 Apiil) a shoit lettci a /iia/os 
of the question ot inheiited ellccts ol use and disuse, 01 lathei 
jiiesenting a pioblein to those who assign "panmixia” as 
an adequate cause toi decline in the si/u ot disused oigans 

I have taken the case ot the diooping cais of inaiij 
domesticated animals The point to insist on will he, 

hist, as I have pointed out, in domestic annuals no selection 
eithei natuial 01 aitihcial goes on in such way as to make 
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eLOnomj in the mitiition of .in oitj.in im]ioit.int foi the sni- 
\nal ot the incliMclu.il, .incl Ih.il in l.iet no indiMchi.ils sium\c 
fiom economital chstiihiition ol nutiimcnt milIi ,is would cause 
dei. lease in unused oit>ans Then, second, bcNond th.nt, the 
point to he insisted upon is th.it these imiseles .11 e of such 
cxtiemeh small si/e that no eeonom\ in the iiutiition ol them 
could aheet the l.ite e^en ot .inim.ils subject to the stuiggle 
foi existenee and piohting b\ economic d distiibution of 
nutiiment 

With the Mew ot cniph.isi/ing this List point, I should 
\ei\ much like to h.'i\e it .isecit.iined and stated wh.it .11 e 
the weighfs ot the muscles which mo\t the e.us in a cow 

Against otheis than biologists he had to defend his 
position. In an addiess as Loid Rectoi of Glasgow Uni- 
\eisily in Xo\enihei, 1891, Mi. A. J B.ilfoui lefeiiecl to 
the theoi\ of the inhei dance of acciiiiied ch.iiacteis applied 
by Spencei “so peisistently in e\ei\ clepaitment of his 
theoiy of man, that weie it to be upset, it is scaicely too 
much to &a\ that his Ethics, his Psychology, and his 
Anthiopologv would all tumble to the giound with it." 
The cNpediencv ot lephing to this and othei points in 
the addiess and the toiin the leply should take weie dis- 
cussed with Ml Collins 

To F Howard Coiiins 

30 Xotcnihci, 1891 

I haie sent Mi B.iltoui a copy of of Oigaiiu Liohi- 

lioii Suppose Aou send him .1 cop\ ol \oui pamphlet on the 
Jaw <is be.iimi> on the question ot inheiit.ince of .acqiiiied 
ch.ii.icteis 

6 Dtitinhii - Do not in \oui spccihcation of points to be 

t.iken up B.ilfoui do moie tli.ui just t>i\c me the limih 

ol them so l.u .is to show youi lines ot .iigument 

7 Dtitiiibci — I hesitate .ibout \oui .utiele on Mi Balfoui 

V.iiious of the points .11 e good, though you h.ue omitted the 
two which I sliould lUAsell li.ne t.iken up But it is un- 
desiKible to h.nc it done unless it is done in .in almost 
un.msweiahle w.iy, .md I feel th.it .1 good deal of ciitic.il 
OAeisight tiom me would be needful This would entail moie 
kiboui th.iii I can .iltoid Moicosci, the thing would be 

almost ceit.im to entail contio\eisy — piobaiily Mi Lilly would 
“go toi ” Aou — and e\entu.illy I might be di.iAAn into the 
m.ittei The only safe AAay that occuis to me is that of 

setting down a number of “Questions loi Mi B.ilfoui,” which 
might be the title 
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12 Dciciiibci — 'I'lic tcnipl.ilion to do nood Ii.is to he icsi&ted 
boinetiines .is well .is the lempt.itioii to do evil ; <iiid I now 
illiibti.ite this tuith 111 h.ivnif' lesisted the temptation to leplj 
to Ml B.ilfoiii It IS <i stionjf temptation, and I should gieatly 
enjo> a little slashing polemic aftei mj two jeais ot continuous 
exposition 

22 Jtiiiiiniy, 1892 — Recently .1 membei of the Athenaeum 
named to me ceit.im mvestig.itions, made by a medical man, 
I think, show mg th.it coloui -blindness is moie fiequent among 
Qiiakeis than .imong othei people , .ind thinking ovei the 
m.ittei since, this iccalled a vague 1 ccollection which I h.ive 
that somebod\ — I think .it Dailmgton — had tound that a bad 
e.ii foi mu'-ic was moic common .imong Qu.ikcis th.in among 
otheis Xovv it these two things c.in be pioved, thej .done 
ma\ seive to establish the hcieditaiv ti.ansmibsion ot eitects 
ol disuse Heie is .1 diiection in which vou m.iv vvoik 

Ml. Collins’s pamphlet on “The Jaw <is bc.uing on the 
question of Acquued Chaiactevs,” mentioned above, had 
been piepaied at Spencei’s instigation. Befoie its issue 
a biief absti.ict was sent to Xtiiiiw, which took no notice 
of it ; thus furnishing occ<ision foi insinuations of bias, 
which vveie lepudiated when the p.implilet vv.is renewed 
later (6 August, r8gi). In Oclobei, 1892, Spencei again 
expiessed his diss.itislaction with the conduct of Xnlmc, 
.idding . “I shall not let the niattei diop and it this 
bulking of evidence is peisisted in, I will expose the m.ittei 
be the cost vvli.it it in.iv 


To f XoKAivN Locim K 

19 Xoicmbti , 1892 

I piesiime jou have not lead Mi Collins’s lettei on "Use 
and Heieditj ” enclosed, and th.it it h.is been det lined b^ voui 
leteiee i.ithei than b> vouiselt It is .an impoit.int lettci giving 
the lesults of c.iietul inquii les, .ind the iiuestion on which it 
beais IS the most momentous with which science is .it piesent 
concerned, loi it be.us on oui lund.iment.il conceptions ol 
human n.itnie, of human piogiess, .ind ol legi-^lation 

Foi some time pist it h.is been m.inilest Ui.it the conducting 
of iVa/;i;t has been such .is to lav 0111 those who t.ike one side 
of the contioveisj on this question 

Cuiiousl} enough, I am .ibout to commence on Monday 
a lettei setting foi th a new kind of ev idence beai ing, as I think, 
in a conclusive way upon the matter, and I w.is ot course 
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intending to send tin-. Icttei to \itliiit A things stand, how 
e\ei, it seems seueel^ woith while to do this, and I ina> 
piobabl^ have to dilhise it among men ot science in a sepaiate 
lOl 111 

In a siib-,equcnt lettei (23 Decembei) lie examined in 
detail the leasons assigned foi lejecting Mi Collins’s lettei, 
tbe piincipal one Vieing the \nswthuencv of the data hioviglit 
foiwaid lespecting the \aiiation in the si/e of jaws in 
ceitain laces consequent on a vaiiation of function. The 
evidence was, 111 his opinion, siithciently cogent to justify 
acceptance. Meanwhile he had taken steps to deal with 
the geneial question. 

To I HI EniiOK 01 nil Coiikiiipoinn Rliiclc 

21 Yin cm bet, 1892 

I liaie 111 contemplation an aitiele, the object of which will 
be to 1 use, loi moie delimtc eonsideiation, eeitain aspects of 
the doctiinc ot Natinal Selection the puijiose being to show 
tint \ itni il Selection liiltii tilotu is iittcih inadequate to 
account loi the 1 lets ol oigaiiie e\oliitioii Two out of the 
tliiee leisoiis I hi\e ilievch iiidicited, but I piopose now to set 
thcni foith 11101 e lulh .uid as a distinct chillenge to those who 
think that \ vtui il Selection .done sulliees , leqiiiiing of them 
to deil with these iiisni mountable dillieiiltics, ,is I eonsidei 
them to be The thud levson is an entiieh new one, lecenth 
aimed it 

“The Inadeqii.iey of Xatuial Selection,' which appealed 
in the Lontuiiipoiais Rmeu, in Febiuaiy iiid Maicli, 1893, 
was the occasion foi the fiist inteiciiange of lettei s bet w'een 
him and the late Duke of Aigyll, who addiesscd him as an 
acquaintance on the stiength of then having once met at, 
he thought, "one of Monckton Milnes’ bieakfasts." 

To III! Dcki 01 Argvii 

8 Maich, 1893 

I am iiiueli obliged bj >0111 kmdlj expiessed lettei of the 
4th, .ind .im gi.itihed to leeeive indie.ition of join jiaitial if 
not entile ,igi cement 

I h.ivean agiee.ible lemembi.ince of the incident to which 
you lefei, though my impiession as to time and pl.iee is not 
the same The occasion, I believe, was a dinnei at the house 
of Ml Gladstone, when he lesided m Hailey Stieet My 
lecollection includcb a biitf mteiehange of lem.iiks lespecting 
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.1 t;eoloi,i<..il fonn.ilioii 011 the slioics of Lueli Aliiie, wheie 
I fieqiientl} \isitccl fiiencls owning the Aidtoinish estate 

'Ihe essa> 111 the Coitltiiipoi in v, with siinch) postsciipts, 
I intend to icpiibhsh nc\t inontli loi bioadcast distiibution 
tluoiighoiit England, Eiiiope and Vmeiita \f.ij I, in one of 
the ]iostseiipls, cxpicss mj indebtedness to \on foi diawingmj 
attention to the case ol the iiegioes •' * 

One of the postseiipts to whieh I ha\e leleiied will be 
de\oted to dealing with the points on whieh \oui lettei cora- 
ments, n.imeh, the mis.ippiehension eniient among biologists 
conecining the natine ol the behtJ in natiiial seleetion, with 
the Mew ol showing th.it the\ .lie pioposing to o\eitiiin, b> 
a f.ill.ieious infeienee lioni .in inleienee, ecit.im lesiilts ot diiect 
obsei \ .ition 

I quite .idmit the nuiltitiidinoiis diliienlties whieh stand in 
the w.i} of the doetiine of eiohition .is inteipieted solel\ bjr 
the two factois n.initd, but I hesit.ite to allege .inothei l.ictoi, 
knowing how olten it has h.ippeiied that piobleins which 
.ippe.ii insoluble <ue letdiK soUed when the method is 
diselosed 

The eontioveisy w.is also the ine.iiis ol lenewing .in 
acqu.iintanceship ot \civ old st.inding. Seeking “a picec* 
of iiifoimation ” foi use in the Weisimnn eontioveisy, he 
wrote to Di. D.ivid Sh.iip, ol tlie Univeisil^ Museum ol 
Zoology, C.imbiiclge, assuming him to he the D.uid Shiip 
W'lth whose f.ithei he h.id lived .it 13, Loudoun Road, St. 
John’s Wood, in 1857-58. “Some div when in London, 
it you would call upon me, . . 1 should be glad to lencw 

old meinoi les. ’ ^ 

Spencei’s article set the b.ill i oiling Di. Chalmeis 
Mitchell pointed out in Nafiiic (15 Kebiuaiy, 1893) that 
“ in the matter of Panmi\i,i, Mi. Heibeil Spencer h.is mis- 
understood Weismann completely P inmixia does not 
imply selection ot smallei vaiieties, but the cessation ol the 
elimination of sm.illei 01 moie impeifeet varieties.” In the 
Conlitiipoiniy Kliiho lot April Mi. Romanes noted th.it 
Speneci did not see the dilfeience between the new docinne 
ot PanmiM.i, 01 cessation of Selection, and the old doetiine 
of Reveisal of Selection , both of which .11 e causes of 
degeneiation. Coiiespondenee with Mi. Romanes tollowed 


' See pamphlet, p 6o The Duke’s ii.'ime was omit led, he sa>s, “lest 
some ill naUiied people should legaid me .as a snob ’’ 

Autobiography, 11, 30. 
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durinj4 the next few months, “hiit without getting any 
‘ forercler,’ ” as Mr. I'Joniancs remarked in a letter to Mr. 
Thistleton Dyer in July.' 

Meanwhile he was busy with another article — “Pro- 
fessor Weismann’s Theories ” — published in the Contcni- 
foniry for Afaj', and circulated as a postscript to the previous 
articles. “ It is a keen piece of controversy, but I wish you 
were well out of it,” was Professor Tyndall’s comment. 
Mr. George Henslow expressed cordial agreement ; sending 
also a copy of “ two chapters in a work on which 1 am 
engaged in which 1 endeavour to prove that the peculiarities 
of plants residing in deserts, water, Alpine regions, &c., are 
in all cases due to the response of the plants themselves to 
their environments respectively, without the aid of Xatural 
Selection as far as structure is concerned.’’ Another corre- 
spondent — Sir Edward Fry — had arrived at the opinion that 
the various ways in which mosses are reproduced furnished 
a strong argument against Professor Weisinann. A copy 
of his work on British Mosses was, therefore, sent to Spencer. 

To SiK Kdwaki) Fuy. 

7 June, 1893. 

I am much obliged to you for your note and the accom- 
panying volume, 'riie facts it contains would have been of 
great use to me in writing the late articles in the Coiilcmporaiy^ 
had I known them. To me it seems that of themselves they 
suffice to dispose of Weismann’s hypothesis, the wide accept- 
ance of which I think discreditable to the biological world. 

The hypothesis of a “germ-plasm,” :is distinguished from 
the general protoplasm, seems to me a pure fiction, utterly 
snperlinous, and utterly discountenanced by the facts ; and the 
phenomena presented by the mosses are among those showing 
in the clearest way that there is but one plasm capable of 
assuming the form of the organism to which it belongs when 
placed in lit conditions : one of the lit conditions being absence 
of any considerable ti.ssue-differentiation. 

On the side of Professor Weismanu, Mr. Pomanes again 
came forward {Coiiteinponiry for July), the proof being sent 
to Spencer, who wrote a note to be printed with the 
article. Professor Marcus Hartog, in the same number. 
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wiote against Weisinannism, also ciitici/ing Mi Wallace. 
As to the MLWb of the latlci, Speneei had aheady been in 
communication with Piofessoi Haitog. 

To Mvkcis H\riog 

5 May, 1893 

Ha\L >OLi looked <it Mi Wall lee s aitiele in the toi litiglilly ^ 
I am astonished at the nonsense he iswiitinif He seems 
to be ineapable oi undeislandintf the point <it issue On 
page 660 espeeialh, he aetualh eoneedes the whole mattei, 
appaientl} not peieening that he docs so Ihis ought at any 
i.itc to be etleetualh pointed out, since committing suicide as 
he thus does, theie is one inligomst less to de il with 

Piofessoi Weisinaiin himscll now inteiccned 111 an 
aitiele entitled “The All-SuHieienc\ ol Xatui.il Selection,” 
the lust pait ot whieh — lepKing to Speneei — appealed in 
the Conlcmpotots ICiUik. in beptembei, and the second m 
Octobei Piofessoi Hai tog pioposed to leply to Weisraami’s 
Pait I in case Spencei did not 

To MuvCLs H\Kiot. 

Bkighion 22 SLpLiiilKi, 18^3 

Thanks foi 30U1 pioposal to take up Weismana in ease 
I do not I haAe, howecei decided to lespond to him mssclt, 
and am e\en now engaged in wiitmg an aiiswcP 

It will, I think, be \ei\ well howecei it sou will keep the 
mattei 111 mind and be piepaied with a papci setting toith the 
.iigunicnt which )Ou biiellA indicate 

PS — If 'SOU wiite such .1 leltei, pia\ do not admit th it 
Weismann has shown that the spceiali/ations ol social insects 
can be intcipictcd onl\ as clue to natui il selection I am ibout 
to eoiiteiid that the\ can be othciwisc inteipieted 

Anothci eoiitiibution lioin bpencei s pen .ippcaicd 111 
the Coiifiiiipoitii) toi Os,lobei, 1694, uiidei the heading 
“Weismannism Once IMoie.” 

From Dvmd buxKi 

J8 Lhlobci, KS94 

Thank ^ou ^el\ much toi the scpiiite eop\ ot ‘ \\ cis 
mannism Once Moie” cont lining the postseiipl on last p ige 
about Heitwig, which I had not seen bcloic, .uul which I think 
\eij good and mteiesting 


' Contemponu y Ri,vWiU io\ Ueccinbci, 1893. 
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The Mt.\\ that cAolutionists will iiltim itel^ take as to the 
essenti il iiituie ot lepiuchietiou is one LVietl\ tlic inlilliLsis 
ul Weism inn s m/ tint the best loiin ot t,eim is Ih it which 
aec 111 itch L lines the piocesses ot the iieiits, it beiiii, iiiiclei- 
btood th it the pioccsses ol the piie.its loiin put ot a eoii- 
bciisus witli tile pioeesses ot pi e\ ions p.iicnts This list 
eiuahhe itiou is \ei\ impoitint intl evplims wh> I line lout; 
telt it to be impossible to es.peet ui^ eonsiclei able inheiitaiiee of 
mutilations 

I hope ^0ll Heed not now tioiible \oiiiself inoie about 
Weibiuanii I teel no doubt tint his theoij will befoie loiiij 
pass into diseiedit It hid this ot \ due tint it endeuoiiied 
to substitute i t^enuine eoneeptioii ot that .iwtul X we call 
heiedih 

111 iin ojiinion wli it is most wanted to seeiiie the sMiinietiv 
and idd to the peini ineiit \ due ot \oiii woik is not the upset 
line, ot Weisin inn but that eh iptei on the lelations of the 
luoiginie and oigiiue which in \oui oiigiiial piospeetus jou 
pointed out ought to be wiitteii 

Piofessoi Bin don bindeison depteealed “the aeeeptance 
by oiitsideis of the scheme of doctiine ol Piofessoi Weis- 
mann as a sile basis foi speculation, and still moie. the 
way in whieli it is now dogmatically taught to students of 
what IS called Elemental y Biolog}. 

lo J S Blruon Swim kso\ 

Si Llonvros 10 \oii,iiibt.i , 1894 

I w IS gieilK pie ised to ha\e >oui s\ in pathetic lettei eon- 
eeining th \\tisinann business Coming fiom one whose 
judgment has so high <i \alue .is -voiiis the geneial agiecment 
implied w<is a soiiiee ot much b.itist.ietion to me 

Ihi\e been dike istoiushed <ind e\ ispeiated .it the m.uinet 
in which biologists at luge h.i\e leeened \Veism.xnn’s theoij 
Consideiing tint it is so entnel) speeiilatne ind e.innot assign, 
so til IS I know, i single t.iet which senes foi pioof it is 
im i/iiig th d men who, peih ips moie th.iii most men ot seienee, 
iel\ upon t lets sliould Ii i\e so widel) accepted it 

Of Sii Edwaid Imj’s lelhi in Xtihtii. (i Novembei. 
1894), discussing the ine.ining of the woid " acciuiied ” .is 
used in the Weismann contioveisy, Speneei wiites ; — 

To SiH Eiiw \Rij Fry 

3 \oLLiiibci, 1894 

I am gl.id )ou ha\e taken up the mattei and h.ive biought 
youi long-e\eieised judiei.il f.ieultj to beat upon the deJinitions 
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of the words used, and have brought to light the confusion 
of thought in which the matter is at present involved. 

Until (he introduction of the phrase “acquired characters” 
within these few years, I liad myself always used the expres- 
sion “ functionally-produced modilications,” and all through 
The Principles of Psychology, published in pre-Darwinian days, 
the phenomena of evolution are ascribed (far too e.xelusively, 
as I now admit) to the inheritance of functioiially-producecl 
modilications. This phnise is, 1 think, the better one, as 
excluding various misapprehensions, and I regret now that 
I ever, for brevity’s sake, adopted the recent phrase. 

The controvei'sy was now practically ended as far as 
Spencer was concerned. Professor Weisniann’s article 
“Heredity Once j\Iore” in the Coiift'ii/por.iry Jicrieio for 
September, 1895, t-"[llcd forth a letter from Spencer under 
the same title ^ in which he agreed with Professor Weis- 
mann that further controversy would be futile — “ especially 
so if new l^potheses are to be perpetually introduced to 
make good the shortcomings of the old. 1 willingly yield, 
therefore, to his suggestion to ask m) more eiuestions ; 
and I do this the more willingly, because 1 have failed to 
get any answer to the crucial question which 1 asked at 
the outset.”^ 

It is not for a layman to express an opinion on a 
question tliat divides biologists into distinct schools, more 
especially when he takes into account the weighty names 
on each side of (he controvers}'. .At the same time, bearing 
in mind how frequently the charge of a priori reasoning 
lias been brought against Spencer, one cannot help remark- 
ing on the hypothetical nature of Pio/essor Weisniann’s 
premises and the a priori character of his arguments. 
The demands he makes on one’s credulitv aie, to say 
the least, not less numerous or less astounding than 
those made by the opposite school. Professor M.ucus 


' See AV7'/tTi’, October, iS()5. 

■ Spencer’s articles were alterwaiils repiiutcd in the new edition pf 
the UivV/iv/Aw o/'/bVi/ar.M', i., pp. 602-691, Appendix Ij. In Appendix C 
(pp. 692-695) a suniinaiy is yiven of the evidence in faroiir of ‘'The'', 
Inheritance of fiinciionall) -\\ roughl Modifications.” Ilis last public 
utterance on the subject is to be found in a short paper on “ Some Lijjht 
on Use-Inlieritance,” contained in Pacts and Comments (pp. 92-6), 
published in 1902. 
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Hartog’s description of Professor Weismann’s work on 
Amphimixis, may be applied to the theory as a whole. It 
is “a magnilied castle built by the ti priori method on 
a foundation of ‘ facts ’ carefully selected, and for the most 
part ill-known, misinterpreted, or incomplete.” One's con- 
iidence in Professor Weismann’s doctrine is apt to be 
shaken by the concessions he has to make such, fur 
example, as the admission that the germ-cells do not lead 
“ a charmed life" yininfluenced by the body-cells, and the 
admission that the/ body-cells ma}’ carry with them some 
germ-plasm. “T3ie New Biology” may, in course of 
time, help us to atljust the claims of the rival theories. 
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CHAPTER XXIir. 

COMPLETING THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 

{June, 1893 — Xoicmbu, 1896) 

Nevlr had a change fiom London been moie welcome 
than in 1893. Hts domestic tioubles had utteily unhinged 
him. His feelings found expiession in a lettei to Miss 

Youiiians fi om Pew sey. “ My 1 elations with the Misses 

will heieaftei, I feai, be not altogethei pleasant The fact 
that, aftei ail my kindnesses to them, then letuin is to 
calumniate me to then fi tends and to some of my fi lends 
can haicllj be foi gotten, and I don’t know evactly how 
we shall get on with that fact in mv consciousness” To 
put the cmI day off he went to Biighton foi Septembei. 
Theie was no lack of fiiends e\ei icady to extend 
hospitalitv , but as he said in iepl\ to an inxitation fiom 
Loid Djsait “I cannot keep well foi long e\en when 
I am mistci of lU) own ciicumst inccs, and I am siiic to 
go wiong in health when I attempt to confoim my daily 
iigjiin to the loiitine of any othei hoii->e than mj own. ’ 

Piesentation copies of books aHoided oppoitunities of 
cnfoicing one oi othei of his fa\ouiite doctiines 

To Hokvcl bi \i 

]] fiih, 1893 

I am much obliged b) the copj ot join little book on The 
hntlUL of 'ihile Ililii fii ilUc 

Will ^ou excuse me it I si\ that ^ou line I think, 111 the 
lust place, idciitiliecl two things which aie not it ill to be 
identihed — soei il co opciation iiid St ite iiitcileicnee ind that 
>011 hi\e in the second pi ice not distin.,uishcd between the 
pill poses liu which Side inteifeiciicc is peiciuptoiih dcmindcd 
and those loi which it is not demanded \ 0111 illiistiatioiis 
ol the achantages deined liom what }uu iightlj eoiisidei 
analogous to State inteitci cnee m the animil kingdom aie 

23 
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uises in which the oiit.inism has to opei.itc on the einiion- 
ment, and toi this pin pose uncjuestionabh State inteitcicnce — 
that lb to sa\, ccntiah/ation ol the powcis ol the agi^icgite — 
IS csbcntial , but it is not called toi, noi ad\ antaijeous, foi 
caii)ins> on the piocesses of internal siisteiitation While 

societies, as chielK in the past and paitl\ in the piesent, cany 
on piedatou actnitics upon othei societies, siiboidination of 
the indiiidiiil to the State is lequisite, and is and niiibt be the 
moie c\tieme in piopoition as the piedatoi\ actnities aie 
dominant , but in piopoition as societies become peaceful, and 
the lues thc\ ciii-\ on become h\cs ot intcinal actnities onij, 
the need eleciciscs, and tlicic icmains onl> the need foi that 
buboidmation ot the induidual to the State which is leqiiisite 
foi maintaining oideih oi non .iqtti essi\ e coopeiation Yoiii 
tacit assumption that IndiMdualisni means the sohtaiy life of 
the indiMdual is an entiie niisappiehension It inaj and docs 
go along with an eliboiate toim of mutual dependence 

To \lKb Akihik Siwwiei) 

6 OLlohu, 1893 

I thank joii toi the cop> ot join noeel, llic Soul of a 
Bishop 

I |udge of the pin pose ot the book fiom the List tew 
paiagraphs You will scaiceK expect me to coincide with 
>our Mew 

The cm lent cieed lepiesents the powei which is mani- 
fested to us m the unneise as hating cieated mjiiads of 
men ot whom, accoidmg to the Cluistian theoiv, immensely 
the gieatei mimbci must be condemned to eternal toiment 
If one m.in weic to condemn anothei man to eternal toiment, 
e\en foi the most giictous oltencc, and c.ilml) looked on at his 
sulteimgs I should icgaid him with hoiioi I do not undei- 
stand wht m) tcclmg must be changed when m place of a 
man a God is conceited, and in place of .i single siilteiei 
mjiiids ot siillcieis — lathei would it be intcnsilied 

Populai nobtiums foi the cine of social disoideis he 
mtaiiably tested by appeal to expeiience and by lefeience 
to uiiclci lying piineiples. Theie was no lack of sympathy 
with the unhappy lot of ceilain sections of society ; though 
his meiciless exposuie of \ision.uy, sentimental lemedies 
often caused him to be eonsideied unsympathetic. He felt 
bound to gite c\piession to his deep-iooted eonvietion that 
mail} of the pioposed measuies of lelief tteie ttoilhless oi 
at best meie palliatites, and that some of them would 
intensify lathei than diminish the mischief they weie in- 
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tended to lemove Ag.iin and again dirl he iiige the Hon. 
Aubuon Heibeit to dnect his encigies to the cxposuie of 
the fallacioub leasonings and useless lemedies evei3'\vheie 
met with in connexion ivitli '-oeial and political matteis. 

To IHI Ho\ AuHI RON HlRBIKl 

7 N'ovciiibci, 1893 

You might wiitc an ,11 tide on “Evpeiience does not make 
Fools wise” Foi tins ■^011 ma\ take as text the demand for 
a “liMiig wage,” as though that had not been tiied and 
abandoned cenluiies ago And again, undei tlie same head 
the pioposal to pioiide woik toi the unemplo\ed, as though 
that had not been tiled in woikhouses horn Kli/abeth’s time 
dowiiwaids and been a miseiable tailuie 

Janiuii\\ 1894 — At piesent nobodj is content with the 
natuial lewaids ot his own eltoits, but exei^bodj w.ints to 
be better olt at somebody else’s expense This is <111 ethical 
Clime and will bung on the society thioughoiit which it 
pi e\ ails the punishment ot ciiminalit\ 

To Moxet Ki D Coxw 

13 Du Lilt hi I, 1893 

I ha\e just been le.iding 111 the Open Com I 30111 Inst aiticle 
on Libeitj, and ha\e lead it with gieat satistaction As 

\ou lightly point out, people do not at all undei stand the 
piinciples ot hbeitN 

But heie theie is, I think, a shoilcoming in \oui concej tion 
Thej ha\e no tiiu nlm ot libtil\ because thc\ ha\e no tuic 
SLiiliiiicnl othliLih No thcoi\ is ot much sciuce in the nialtei 
without a chaiactei icsponding to the theou — without a tcchng 
which pioinpts the .isscition ot indnidual lieedom and is indig 
nant agam^t aggiessions mxm that ficedom, whethei aginist 
sell 01 otheis Men caie nothing about a piinciple, eicn it 
they undei stand it, unless they ha\e emotions icspondmg to it 
When adequateh stiong tlie appiopiiite cinotion piompts 
lesishuice to mtcilcience with indiMdiial action, whcthci by 
an mdiMdiial tu.int 01 b\ a tuant maioiit\ , but at picscnt, 
111 the absence ot the piopei emotion, thue ixists almost 
e\ei\whcie the miseiable supeistitioii that tlie majoiiU has 
a light to dictate to the induidual about e\ei\ thing whatciei 
To dissip.itc the siipci stition th it the niajoutx has un- 
limited poweis IS of moie impoiUinct. than .iiwthing else in 
the lielcl ot politics 

His hopes ot completing his w 01 k weie about this time 
by no means bright — in fact he told a friend that its com- 
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plelion w.is sc.iirelj' pinhabh' In Ii ,i fiame nf minri 
tlieie could be but one answei to Mi Romanes’s enquii) 
\^hethci he A\ould gue next 'veai’s Romanes Lectuie. “ If 
1 we. e to attempt it I should piobably die on the platfoiin.” 
The same was his feeling when invited by the membeis 
of the Oxfoid Uni\eisity Junioi Scientific Club to dehvei 
the next “Robeit Boyle” Lectuie. His doubts as to the 
piobability of fanishing his woik weie stienglhened by the 
shock he lecened on heaiing ol the death of Piofessoi 
Tyndall. He himself was to wintei at St Leonaids and 
had hoped to peisuade the Txndalls to come theie 

To Mks T\\u\ii 

6 DLiLiiibci, 1893 

You will seaieeh need to be told how shoeked I was when 
jesteidaj nioinim; theie eaine the sad news ot Di TMidall’s 
death 

The eonsciousness that he had passed so wcai> and suftei- 
ing a file toi a long time past must be in some soit a set oil 
to the giief eomiiig upon \ou, and that the ending has been 
so sudden and painless is a fuithei set oil 

In lespeet ot his last houis he was in fact to be enMecl 
Had I finished im task I should be\ei> willing to piomptly 
pass awa^ in the s.iine cjuiet inannei 

But I w ell know that in these cases w 01 ds of consolation 
aie of no a\ail and onb lapse of time c.in bung mitigation 

A volume by ^Ii. Aiidiew' Lang, dealing amongst othei 
things with the Ghost Theoiy, had been announced. 

To Amiri w Lwo 

217 tbi uai V, 1894 

In then oiigin.il foims Tjloi’s mcw and mine aie distinctly 
antithetical With linn .inimism is oiiginaland the ghost-theoiy 
dcincd T>loi has inscnsibl} abandoned his oiigin.il Mew 

It Ilia'S howeiei, I belicce, be shown that bj 11101 e than one 
theie had pieMOiislj been suggested the beliet that the Gliost- 
Theoi> is the lOOt of leligiou-. ideas 

26 rihiiian — B\ w.ii of ciiticisni upon 'soin belief, 01 half- 
bclicf, let me suggest to jou that the gie it dillieultj is in getting 
tiiie cMdenee I’eople aie so e.iieless in then obsenations 
and so e.iieless in then statcmenls, and so e.iieless m then 
lepctitions I 

1 continually meet with paiagiaplis about myself, many 
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.ibsiiul iiicl 111 m-\ iiIIli 1 \ hisckss \n Ani(.iii.in iiilciMcwei 
cIcsciiIkcI me is ilw i\s wliiiii^ wliite niiUis I iieiti woie 
.in> 111 111) lilc It \\ IS Slid tint I iinaiicihK e.iii) <111 uiiihiclLi, 
.ind <i bulk) one Ivii 111 iii) \c us past I li.i\c not talked at 
<ill, <iiid wlien I did walk 1 nc\ci mined an iimbiclla unless 
it was lainiiijr 01 olwiousl) icitiin to lain It is s.iid that 
I t.ike 111) meali .done and dislike dinnif> with otlieis Abso- 
lute!) the leieise is the t let I dislike to take .1 meal alone 
1 w.is ,isked b) a 1 id\ whethei it w<istiue that I li\ed ehietl) 
on bie.id and eollee , a statement absolute!) baseless I was 
asked w hethei I eh lilted ni\ oeeup ition e\ei) ten minutes — 
a statement wliieli hid i eeit 1111 shitlit b.isis, but .111 e\tiemel) 
sm.ill one I saw i p ii 11,1 ipli stitni^ tli it on one oeeasion 
I eould not manaife m\ sistei s ehildieii 1 he oiiK sistei I e\ei 
had died when two )eits old And so on and so on, 

.ilmost without end 

Now with siieli uuiltitudmous leeklessnesses ot statement 
as these, and e\en mist ikes ol identit), how is it possible to 
put an\ eonlidenee in testimonies with iet;<iid to so-eallecl 
siipeinatuial oeeiaieiiees ^ 

Most people eaiinot st.ite luil) whit the) see, ,ind most 
people eannot ic state tiuK what the\ hi\e been told Henee 
I hold it fai moie likeh tint 111 all these e ises the testimoii) 
IS b.icl than th.it the alles^ed plienomeiion is tiue 

PS — llien theie is the element ol eoiiieidenee — in .ill- 
impoitant element Out ot the tens ol thousands ot ineidents 
oeeuiiim- to iiidi\iduals iiid the him 1 ids oeeui 11111* to the 
membeis ot a eommunlt^ it is eeil 1111 Ih it seime should ha\e 
a stiange eom>uiit) These eoin,iuilies aie iiioie tieejiient thin 
we suppose I e in i*i\e Miu liom iii\ own lile seeeial most 
lemaikable ones 

28 Fchniaiy — A question ot statisties, )es A dieanis he 
meets B , does not do so, and thinks nothinq .ibout it I'en 
thousand sueh eases oeeui iiiqliU) Attei a million eases hi\e 
ocelli led some A does meet some B, thinks it supeiii itui il 
and talks about it Thus the non eonieidenees lea\e no ni uks 
the eonieidenees siiivue 


To John Fiski 

27 Vn/i/;, 1894 

Thanks foi the s)mpatlietie expiessioiis eif \oui dedieition, 
[of the Mliiioi I 0 / L L Ti)////i<i//s] wliieli took me b) siiipiise 
I had thouf^ht nothing about a dedieation, but, it I had, I 
would ha\e sn{{gesteel tint the sistei should h.ue been the 
honouied peison, sinee hei qieat deeotion to him thiough so 
man) )eais ga\e hei a high elaim [The book] will eloubtless 
do good seniee in bunging that posthumous lionoui to \ oilmans 
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which he so iimph clcscncs So sclf-s.ici ilicniff .1 sen.int of 
huin<init> IS laich met with 

The “chsastcis <iiid pciplexitics of things” had dunng 
the spung induced a condition of gieat depicsbion. His 
fiiends and acquaintances weie “ disappeaiing at the late 
of twenty a ycai." He was unhappy in his home life His 
despondency was incieased by “ the atiocious weathei ” he 
e\peiienced in Wiltshiie. His intention had been that this, 
his sixth Msit to Pewsey, should last till the end of Sep- 
tembei, but Iw the end ol lunc he was tiicd of it. The 
patience ol his host and hostess was also showing symptoms 
of giMiig w.i\, owing to his lastidiousness He letuined to 
town in the second week of luK, and on the lecommenda- 
tion of Di. Bu//aid went to CliftoiiMlle, neai Maig.ite, foi 
August and pait of Septembci. 

To (1 T IIOIAOMvI 

M\ut.\ii, 10 ’^Lpkiiibci, 1894 

Pioloundh a\cisc as I am to St.itc-sociahsm and State- 
meddling, I feel bound to aid all eftoits to encouiagc the onh 
hpe of industiial oigini/ation which holds out an> hope ot 
bettei tilings I <un not \ei\ sanguine ol the lesults, foi it 
seems to me th.it onl\ a small piopoition ot men aie good 
enough loi iiidustii.il iclitions of a high t\pe But be this 
as it nun e\ei\thmg should be done to f.icihtate the cxpeii- 
meiit, and I theicloic send ^ou a siibsciiption ol two guineas 

17 Sipltiiilni — I dislike to be affnlu. as the Fiench sa\, and 
I h.ne of late \c<us sullcicd much fiom being thu'^ placaided 

A while <igo I .ittciidcd what I supposed to he a pinate 
meeting in the inteiests ot the Soeieti foi the Pieeention ol 
Ciiielt\ to Cliildien, <md a few woids wliieh I was induced 
to sai, weie, to m^ gie.it disma\, lepoited in the next d.n’s 
papeis, so th.it I h.id to explain th.it m\ lem.iiks weie made 
witliout much eonsidei.itioii * 

A.t the instig.ition of some Jewish peiiodie.il I expiessed 
m\ detestation of the pei seeiitioiis in Russia, thoughtlessly 
supposing th.it ni\ lettei would h.ne no tin Lhei ciieul.ition 
But it got quoted 111 eeit.iin p,ipeis, not oiiU heie but on the 
Continent, .iiid eieii in Kiissi.i, wheie, .is Mi Caine lepoited, 
it piodueed .1 howl — .1 lesult which I h.id iieiei intended 

L.ist \e.u I w.is led to send .1 eontiibution to the Anti- 
Gambling League, feeling compelled to do so because of the 


* Supf a, chap xx , p. 303 
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slionn (.oncltiiiii.itioii of imbliiij* I li id iiltcicd in Ific Sludy of 
SiHiolo^\^ iiid llioni'li I inulvudin\ iccomp iiij int; note* pinate,” 
its siibst nice, 01 what piotcsscd ciioncoiish to be its substance, 
was published 111 the eieninii papeis ‘ 

Then just leeenth, as sou must ha\c seen, ni\ piotest 
ajiainst the niisiepiesentation ot ni'v \iews about land-ow neiship 
has entamfled me in a eontio\eisj m the Daily Chioimh ^ 

These \aiious oeeuiienees aie liable to pioduce the 
inipiession that I want to pose as a philanthiopist 01 as an 
aidei in philanthiopie undeit ikinijs I sin ink fioiu anj such 
Intel pi etation 

You must theiefoie abide b^ m\ endoisement ‘‘pii\ate,” 
and keep my note unpublished , .ind jou iiinst please also not 
sit^nah/e the fact that I ha\e eontiibuted to the fund 

His Geiman tianslatoi, Di. Vcttei, 111 whose intelligence 
and judgment Spencci had always placed the utmost 
lelianee, had died eail\ in 1893. Di. Vetteis’s place was 
taken in the following yeai bv Piofessoi Victoi Cams. 
One of Ins Fiench tianslatois, M. Auguste Buideau, was 
also lemoved by death. This meant the loss of a tiiend loi 
whose chaiactei and ability Spencei had a genuine legaid. 

To Maiiwi Bikdi \i 

21 Duciiibci, 1894 

Theie aie eondolciiees as i m.ittei ot foim and theie aie 
condolences as expicssions ol le.il teehin; Those which I 
now ottei you belong to the lattei eliss Foi these mam ecus 
past I have admiied H Buidcau Vt the time when he 

was piepaiing his \eision of im Essaes I was stiuek b\ his 
conscientious caie to ensuie .leeuiaex The ti iits ol 

chaiaetei then disclosed on small occasions hi\e since been 
disclosed on Luge occasions, and joined with his intelligence 
and wide cultuie made him so \aluable i sci\ int ol the St itc 
I legiet in common with his countivuen that his chaiactci ind 
cajiacity, thiough which still gieatei things might ha\e been 
expected, should hace been picimtuieh lost to Fi nice 

He had ne\ei got o\ei his disappointment at the futile 
lesult of the “Recoid of Legislation ’ he and Mi Donis- 
thoipe had planned and begun in 1892 Ciicumstances 
at the end of 1894 seemed fa\ouiable loi anothei attempt 
being made to louse public inteiest 


' Stfpt a, chap \\i , p 327 


‘ Supra, chap wii., p 340. 
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To WOKDSWOR I !I DOMSlIIOUri 

11 Xo'i'cmbci^ 1894 

You li.ue no doubt seen in the p.ipcis notices of Mi. 
Ilbeit’s scheme toi a comp.iuitne lecoid ol L.iws of the 
English speaking peoples This is so iieaiK allied to the 
scheme ot a lecoid ot English laws tiom the beginning that 
I think it IS desiiable to make public the piioi mo\ement 
I think ot wilting a lettei to the 'limes desciibing what jou 
and I had done, and sending with it a sample of the im- 
piessions taken ol the tables as diawn up, b^ waj ot showing 
what had been accomplished I mean to embodj in it 

some saic.istic ciiticisins upon the we.ilth> classes as to then 
uttei lack ot .ill initi.itue and kick ol .ill conception ol anj but 
the most commonplace phil.mthiopic undei takings 

18 XoiLUihci — You .lie quite welcome to mention the f.ict 
jou lefci to. n.imeh, th.it a long time ago I enunciated the 
doctune th.it the St.ite should .idininistci ci\il justice giatui- 
touslj Theie is a passage in “Justice" setting loith this doe- 
tiine .md detcnding it 

23 XoiLiiibii — It the State bec.ime lesponsible foi the 
administi.ition ot ci\il justiee in the m.innei implied in the 

р. assage fiom the Piiiuiphs of ktlius, I t.ike it th.it an entiie 
change of method would be a concoinit.int The St.ite would 
now not st.incl in the position ot iimpne, but would become 
an .ictixe iiuestig.itoi On conipl.unt being m.ide to the local 
authoiits th.it some .iggiessioii had been committed oi some 
non-lullilment ot <in agiecmcnt, the Inst step might be that ol 
sending an .ippointed lunction.iie — an ollicci ot hist inst.ince — 
to Intel view lointU the two clisput.ints, .md heai tioin them 
then lespectne st.itcmciits, .incl exjil.iin to them the l.iw 
atlecting the ni.ittci In nine c.iscs out ot ten the piesence 
Ol .ibsence ot .i wiong is cleai enough, .ind the opinion ot 
this olhcial on the ni.itlei would snllicc to ellcct a settlement 
In C.ISCS wlice one ol the clisput.ints did not jicld, oi in 

с. ises whcic the olhci.il bimscU w.is m doubt, theie would 
then be a leleiencc to <i highei leg.il .luthoiiti, befoie whom, 
with the ,iid of this ollicei of Inst instance, the c.ise would 
be set foith <ind who would himself cioss-c\.imine the p.ii ties 
in lespect of the ti.ini.iction If, aftci his decision, theie was 
still icsist.ince on the p.iit ol one, an\ fuithei appe.il might 
be .it the cost, oi il not the whole cost then the pait cost, 
ot tlie peisisting siiitoi tlie disl'iictioii in.icle being that wheie 
theie w.is an ciident bie.ich of an obiious l.iw the cost should 
be boine by the lecalcitiant peison, but not so wheie the 
interpretation of the l.iw in the paiticular case might fanly be 
considered a matter of doubt. 
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I should iidd th il dons, with ins siicli cli iiitfc ol idminis- 
(.Kilion i( IS mijiliLcl th it llicic slioiild lie sulIi lIi iufje in 
the Liw itscll .IS to in.ikc it LonipielicnsihlL .iiid dclinite A 
Ue.iilj ,iiid icition.ill} oit> linked body ol l.iw, coiiipithensible 
by the oidin.iiy citi/eii, would itsclt exeludc the tjic.itei pio- 
poitioii ol .iifitiessions, .md when bie.iehes of l.iws, ele.iily 
iindei stood, weie 111 some siieh w.iy .is th.it deseiibed pioiiiptly 
de.ilt with, without eost to the injuied peison, theie would 
be ^cly few sueh bie.iehes 

2 S Xmciiihci — Pie ise si\ nollunif .ibout m\ \iews on the 
.idmimsti.ition of ei\il |iistue 

13 liiiiiian, Ihys — Th.inks toi the LOp\ ol \oui new 
\olunie [.1 seeond senes ol indnidii ilist tss.ns] I le^iiet 

that you ha\e used the woid ‘ .iniiehist 01 “ philosoplne.xl 
.xnmehist ’’ It h.is .it piesent, ,ind quite nitiii.ilh, so bad 
.in odoui that use ol it i.uses .1 pielimin.iu piejudiee .ig.iinst 
.iny eonelusions which .ippeii to be eongiuoiis with .in.uelnst 
doetiines You e.innot get people to distinguish Moiecnei, 
the woid seems to me bio.idei than is ippiopii.ite to \oiii 
meaning, smee you iceogiii/e the need loi so/z/i goieinmeiit 

I wish you would de.il with Mi Sidnc\ Webli I see Iw 
this week’s Sf^cctnloi, which puth lepiob.itcs ind piith 
eommends him, th.it he his in the Loiihinpoi ni \ been setting 
foith the beiiehei il lehieieinents ol the Coiinti Council 
which \ou .ind I legud is niisehieioiis i ithei th.in bencheial 
It Nou could eontiibute to the LonUiiipoi tn \ .111 11 tide 

showing the soei.ilistie eh u letei ol these .lelneiements ind 
pointing out that the Spiitaloi and otheis who .ippioie .'le 
simply tuitheiing the soei.ihsm which the\ eondemn in the 
.ibstnact, you would do good seiiiee 

A yeai befoie this, on the oce.ision ol the bomb oiiti.ige 
by Vaillant in Pans, he thanked M. Jean Sehiindt loi an 
aiticle in tlie lugmo lepiesenting his news as being “of 
the .ibsolutely opposite kind" to anaiehie 

To Hi \K\ Chiriion Bisiiw 

M\kct\ii , 17 .li/i;/is/, 1894 

Theie has been foi some tune .1 eonspii.iey .ifoot .imong 
letail bookselleis and publisheis, which is intended to li.ue 
the efteet ol abolishing the piesent s\stem ol making discounts 
of 2 d .ind 3 d in the shilling 

A genei.ition .igo I was one of those who took p.ut in 
the .igit.ition which .ibohshed the then existing system of 
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leUiki’s cUs(.oimts ol pti cliiI wIiilIi wck. m imUitiLcl In 
allowiiiE; no icliilci lo niikt in abitt-nuiil iiicl i(.i,.itcliiin .is 
black sheep those who did, and puieiitiiii; them lioiii t,ettiiiy 
books it possible 

This s\stem the\ .11 e now qiiieth ende uouiint; to le- 
estabhsh I want to t>cl lull putienlais of the pioceediiiijs 
betoie takinif action 

He wished Di Bastian to asceitain fioin one of the 
huge letail booksellets how' the new' s\stein of maiking 
books as “net ’ alfeeted discount bookselleis. “Do not 
mention in-s name. It I take public .iction in the mattei 
it will be anonymoush, toi I do not want to set the 
tiade against me.' A communication in the foim of .1 
lettei “Fiom a Coi lespondent ’’ appealed on 24 Octobei. 
In this lettei he ga\e an account of the negociations in 1852 
which ended 111 abolishing the coeicue icgulation accoiding 
to which a lelail booksellei who sold books at lowei lates of 
pioht thin those pieseiibed was pie\ented horn obtaining 
supplies ot books 

All know what has since happened, 01 lathei all know 
what his been the iisaces foi the list geneiation, though the\ 
ma\ not know how tlie\ aiose* The piaetiee of allowing 
a discount ot 2d in the Is tioiii the ad\eitised puce ol a 
book was qiiiekh est.iblished, and altei a time the discount 
was Iw maiiN and eieiitii ilK b\ most letaileis mcitased to 3 d 
in the Is 01 2s pei cent Ihit heiielit has lesiilted e.iiinot 
well be questioned Inei eased sales consequent on lowei 

puces lM\e thus midi possible much ot the best liteiatuie 
which would else lia\e bein impossible These ad\antages 
aie now being tiiitiieh clcstio\ed Some thiee >eats .igo m 
ceitain acheitisements ol books the woid net’’ was inseited 
aftei the pi lee iinph mg th it no discount w onld be allow ed 
Aheid\ eoeieive ineisuies like those winch a geneiation ago 
maintained this scsteni aie glowing up liookselleis who 
ha\i allowed sm.ill discounts liom “net ’ puces ha\e leecued 
w.iinings tliat, it tlie\ do so ag iin, supplies of books will be 
denied to them Doubtless we shall he.ii a defence ot 

these lesiiseitated legiilations Some will sa^ that letaileis 
should be piopeiK pud foi then woik and that undeisellmg 
be one anothei does them gie<it niiseliiel Otheis w ill sa^ that 
pnbhsheis benelit b\ going letiileis a siilheient stimulus to 
push then books the aiithois, too, will be said to gam by 
the incieased sales lesiilting It will e\en possibly be uiged 
that the public aie benefited In haMiig books biought unclei 
then notice bettei than they would otheiwise be To these 
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and otlici jdc is llicie is ihiief, bill snlliLiciit, icph Pliey 'weie 
lilted a i;cnci ition .iffo, and .1 i;cnciation at;o Ihc^ MCie ex- 
<iinincd and 1 ejected * 

Piofessoi Heniy Diummond had foi ycais acknow- 
ledged himself an adminng student of SpcnceiS \Mitings 
It was with no little siiipiise, theiefoie, said Piofessoi 
Drummond’s biogiaphei, that his fiiends lead Mis. Lynn 
Linton’s aiticle in the toitniglitly Rmmj foi beptem- 
bei, 1894, in which she “made a fuiious onslaught 
on w hat she alleged to be Di ummond's ‘ pseudo science 
and plagiaiisms,' o\ei looking, as hei ciilies pointed out, 
his acknowledgments of indebtedness to Heibeit Spencei 
and otbei wiiteis on the \eiy points with lefeience to 
w'hich she made hei seiious chaiges " The pi imc movei 
of Mis. Lynn Linton’s aiticle was Spencei himselt,^ 

To Mks Liw Li\io\ 

6 June, 1 S 94 

Piofessoi Diummond in his leeenth published woik. 
The Ai,(cnt of Man, with the aiis ol a diseoieiti and with a 
tone of supieme aiithoiit) sets out to instiiiet me and othei 
e\ olntionists lespeetiin, the faetoi ot soeiil e\ohition whieli we 
ha\e ignoied — altuiism 

I do not, of eouise, like to undeitake it [i leph] 
1T1^ self, but I should be \ el \ e,lad it somebod\ would undeitake 
it foi me, and on looking lound loi a pio\\ I thoui’ht ol \oii 
With >0111 \igoious sLle and pietiiu sejiie w i\ ot pieseiiting 
things, ^ ou w ould do it ip an inteiestimt and elleetne w i\ d 
the same time that \oii would be able to illusti ite .ind inloiee 
the doctime itselt 

3 SepUiiibti — ^When I letuinedsou the MS I thout>hl \oui 
aitiele Mgoious and elieetne and now th it I ha\e leid it in 
punt I see that it is still moie Mgoious and elleetne 

The fact that the Slandaul deeotes in aitiele to \oa is 
siillieienth signiheant, and I join in the ,ippl iiise guen Iw the 
wiicei to 'soui deiuinei.ition, not ol Piotessoi Diummond onb, 
but of the public taste which swallows with gieedmess these 
semi seientihc sentimentalities 

He w,is not so siiceesslul in indueing am of his seien- 
tihc fi lends to leply to Loid Sallsbul^ s .iddiess as Piesident 
of the Biitibh Association at Oxloicl. 


* Vtittous Fras^mnis, pp. isb-ibo 
‘ Ltfc of Mis Lynn Linton, pp 310 12. 
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, Ti) Ai 1 Ki I) R \V\i I \ci 

WAiigii'.l, 1894 

It we diltci oil some points we is>iee 011 m.iin, <uid one ot 
the points on wliieh we doubtless .ij^iee is the .ihsinditj of Loid 
Scihsbiii\ s lepiesent ition ot the pioeess ot Witm.il Seleetioii, 
based upon the impiobabihU at IwcAaiMm* indiMduals meet- 
ing’ His nonsensieal icpiesent ition ot the theoi\ out^ht to be 
exposed, toi it will ni isle id \Ln main people I see it is 
adopted b\ the Piill Mull 

I ha\e been m\selt stiont,l\ piompted to take the mattei 
up, but it is exideiitU %oiii business to do th.it Pi.i> wiite 
a lettei to the Iiiius e\pl.nnin.i th.it seleetion, 01 sui\i\al ot the 
httest, does not neeessiiih tike pl.iee m the w.ij he deseiibes 
\ou mi!>ht set out b\ show imj th.it wheie.is he begins bj eom- 
paiing himselt to .1 \ohniteei colonel ie\iewmg a legiinent 
ot legul.iis he \ei\ ejiuekh ehmi'es his ittitude .iiid beeomes 
a colonel ot legiil iis leiiewint* \oluiiteeis, making fun ot then 
bunghngs He de senes i seeeie e istn, ition I'heie .iie othei 
points on which h's news should be leeliiied but this is the 
essenti il point 


To r H IlLxrn 

London, 1 Oilobci, 1894 

Is nobode going to gi\e a diessing to Loid Salisbiiij ’ 
Sometime .igo I wiote to W.ilkiee w.inting him to hike up in 
the IiiiiLS the eiucstion ot Is itui.il Selection m lespeet of which 
the .ugiiment used is so ibsuid, but W.ill.iee ple.ided that he 
was bus\ with othei things \oui month is, I suppose, closed 
b\ \oui position as seeondei ot the \ote ot th.inks at the 
Assoei.ition meeting 

The theologie.ilh -minded h.ne been huiiahmg and tin ow- 
ing up then eaps, and it is, I think, needtul that thej should 
be sobeied ,i little b> being shown the f.illies, and indeed the 
folh ot his loidslnp s eiitieisms Old .ind teeble .is I am I feel 
stiongh piompted to do it — the moie so .is theie aie \ . 11 ions 
things ot impoit.inee to be s<iid meident.ill\ 

Fkom T H Hi Nil s 

3 Oi label ^ 1894 

I am wilting something toi the h.ilf jubilee of XiiIiiil in 
Noteinbei next — in which I think I sh.ill mb in Loid S.ilis- 
buij’s sniiendei in essenti ils a little moie stionglj th.in I could 
do at Oxtoid , but, ,is to his eiitiiisms ot X.itui.il Selection <ind 
soon, 1 le.ilh doubt il thej iie woith powdei .iiid shot 

But it \ou think othei wise go ahe.id bj all me.ins — I earned 
the pii/e ol Mitue .it Oxfoid, though I sh.ill not get it You 
m.ij imagine how tempting it w.is to me to te.ii the thing to 
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pu‘cos Bui tlicit w.is liiidlj tin line foi <i scinncki, and I 
lesti, lined 1113 sell to such d imanc as I toiild do, b} waimly 
piaisint* all the eoneessions which that dexteioiis debatei had 
left in shadow * 

Having failed to gel any one to wiite, Spencei would 
piobably have allowed the mittei to icst, but foi the 
ciicunistance that a tianslation of the addiess had been 
honouied by being piesented to the Fiench Academy. 
Hence his aiticle on “Loid Sahsbuiy on Evolution ” This 
was genei ally legal ded in Fiance as victoiious on all points, 
so M Leon Say told Di. Ca/cllcs when they met at the 
fiineial of M. Floquet. Thanks to the inteiposition of 
M. du Mesnil and M. Milne Edwaids, it was laid on the 
table of the Acadcmie des Sciences by Piolessoi Peiiiei. 

To Mks Twdvil 

London, 2^ Oilobti 1894 

I am about to in.ikc aiianqciuents toi qoiiig igim to St 
Leonaids, I want vou to do me the gicat laioui ot coming 
to stav with me theic as long is \oii cm 1 am thinking ot 
asking as one to visit me Miss Cioss sistci ol Mi [ohn Cioss 
who maiiied Geoige Eliot — aveiv amiable w omaii and intelli 
gent, who wiote one cliaimmg sloiv .mcl oiiv,ht to wiite otheis 
Then, as aiiothei guest, 1 shall piobablv h.ivc Miss Gnigell, 
a Gloucesteishiie l.idv, who compiled i volume ot iphoiisiiis 
tioiii mj vviitnigs when iiiiknowii to me Vnothu 1 ni iv 
piobabh ask is Mis-, Edith Hughes, duighlci ol .111 enlhusi istic 
adheient of mine 111 Biiniinghim Listwintei one ol the 

two ladies who loinicd the ciiclc w is Miss Chulottc Sliicklc 
who did the housekeeping toi me She is .1 good 

soul — good in a vei> iinusu il degiee 1 nevei mel up one who, 
when a kind thing w.is to be done, 1 iisliul it it m the same w i\ 

Soon .iftei settling at St Lconuds he gave foinial notice 

detei mining the agi cement between the Misses and 

himself; the leasoii assigned being the he.iv> CNpeiise en- 
tailed by being so much aw iv lioiii London But as his 
plans vveie not jet nialuied he thought it might be eon- 
V'enient foi both puties if the <ielu il tei niin.itioii weie 
postponed, subject to .1 months notice ‘‘ Hie leiiieiii- 
biance of tmies spent with you and join sisteis duiing 


* Life oj Piofessor Hu\leyy ii , 375 9 
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1889, ’90, ’91, and ’92 will always be pleasant to me ’’ His 
plans w'eie ceitainly not inatuied at the date of gnmg 
notice; foi it was not till 1897 that the Avenue Ro.id 
establishment was bioken up. 

To CoiM Gobli 1 d’Aimiilv 

7 hiiiiiaiy, 1895 

Thanks toi join kttei and toi the aeeoinpanj inff little 
\olume lit ./ CLiuic th LiiiiL tic /.n.t/iu You comment 

upon the conflict between the opinions ot M dc Laielejc .iiid 
111} own The l.ict was, M de L,i\elc\e neiei knew w'h.it my 
news weie He, in common with m,in\ otheis, laid hold ot 
some one poition ind toimed his conclusions tioni it without 
due iecoi>nitioii ot eoiiclatiie poitions Because I hold that 
the stiui^gle foi existence and the sni\i\al ot the httest should 
be allowed to go on 111 Societi, subiect to those lestiamts which 
aie imohed b\ pieienting each man liom mteifeiing w ith the 
spheie ot action ot .uiothci, and should not be mitigated by 
goi ei nmental .igenc\, he, along with main otheis, lan away 
with the notion that [tn\ belief was that] thc\ should not be 
mitigated at all 1 icgaid \olunt.u\ benehccnce as adequate 

to achiese all those mitigations that aie piopei and needtul 
M de Laieleic did not see that that which he agieed with me 
111 denoimcuig and teaiing — the umieisal supiemac} of the 
State — is the outcome ot that policy ot beneiolent inteiteience 
which it appeals he adiocated 

lo J .V SklLlOX 

10 Jciiiiiai}, 189 s 

It, as it would seem, you think that I ha\c got a scheme 
foi the futuie of socicti 111 in\ head you .11 e altogetliei mis- 
taken Youi conception ot .ipplicd sociology — a bunging to 
beat ot csolutioii.uy pimciplcs on social oigani/ation with 
a Mew to its impioicnicnt — is one which I do not enteitain. 
The sole tiling about winch I tcel confident is that no highei 
tipes ot social oig.im/atioii can glow until intei national 
antagonisms and, consceiuenth, wais cease You ha\e faith 

in teaching, which I h<i\c not — you belieie men aie going 
to be changed in then conduct by being shown what line ot 
conduct IS lational I belies e no such thing Men aie not 
latioiial beings, .is commonly supposed A man is a bundle 
ot instincts, feelings, sentiments, which scseially seek then 
giatific.ition, .uid those which aic m iiowei get hold ot the 
icason .iiid use it to then own ends, .uid exclude .ill othei 
sentiments .ind leclings fioin powci Theie is no hope 

foi the futuie s.ise 111 the slow modific.ition of human n.ituic 
undei social discipline Not leaching, but action is the lequisite 
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uiusc ^'o li.ue In It.id L>enei.ition ,itiei geneirilion a life 
th<it IS honest <iiul s\ nipalhctic is tlie one indispensable thing 
No adequ.ite eliangc ol ch.ii.iclci can be piodiiccd 111 ajeai, 
01 111 .1 genci.ition, 01 in a ccntui^ All which teaching can 
do — all which ma^, pci haps, be done bj a widci dillusion of 
piinciples of sociolot;>, is the checking of ictioqiade action 
The analogy supplied bj .111 indnidiial hte Melds the tiue 
conception You cannot in an\ considciable clcgiee change 
the com sc ol indi\idud giowth and 01 1, ini/ation — in an> con- 
sideiablc degice .uilcd itc the stages ol dc\cIopment Biitjou 
can, in considciable dcgicc, b\ knowledge put a check upon 
those couiscs ot conduct which Ic.id to p.ilhological states and 
.iccompanjing dcgi.id itioiis 

Am one who wishes to ud soci il ,ich nice should de\ote 
.ill his eneigies to showing, th it no tundiincntal and pciin.inent 
piogicss in social htc c in he m.iclc while w, 11 like .ictuitics and 
the soci.il 01 g.ini/.itioii .ipjiiopii.itc to them continue 

2 FcbiiKin — A tiuc tlicoix ot sociil piogicss is not a laiisc 
ot moiement but is siinph oil to the nioicmcnt — senes simply 
to ieino\e iiiction The loicc pioducing the mocement is the 
.iggiegate of men's instincts and sentiments, .ind these <uc not 
to be ch.inged b\ .1 theon 

You think th.it I h.i\c got some mcss.ige and th.it iittei incc 
of it might st.ue oil impending e\ils T h.i\e but one mess.ige 
— Be honest legiid tl'c ccjuit.iblc cl.iims ol otheis while 
m.imt.iinmg tom own Ihe chsicgaid ol .ill s.i\e peison.il 
inteiesls is the undeilviug c.iiise ot \oui picscnt state and ot 
impending dis.isteis \s I slld^e.lls igo u ot Ameiic.in 
.ittaiis, a fatal ti ut in 50111 soeielx is the .idmii.ition ot 
“small” men, .ind I bche\e I s.ud 01 implied th.it a people 
.iinong whom theie is .idmii ition loi sm.nl ’ men will come 
to giiel If 50U think th it a he.ilthiei idc.il cm be established 
in Amciu.m soeielt In te.iehiiig, I entnch clis.igiee I ndci 
50111 piesent condition men could not be got to listen K\eii 
it thet listened, the^ would not be eoinmccd And e\cn it 
the} weie conMiieed, then eonduel would not be .ippiceiibK 
.itleeted When men .11 e undei the inlluence ot pionouneed 
teelings no amount ot ic ison eh.inges then beh.iMom 

To J W Cross 

lb Jillllini i, lb 9 s 

While she w. IS with me com sistei 11 imed the opinion cou 
h.id expicssed that .1 ei.ish is impending m the I mtedStitcs 
— ,i lin.inci.il ei.ish, I g.itheicd lioiu hci si ilcmcnt I too .nn 
e\pccting .1 ei.ish, but h.ice been i.ithei contcinpl.iting .1 soei.il 
th.in .1 iin.inei.il ei.ish I-’iob.ibl5 eithei will be .1 l.ictoi in 
pioduemg the othei That a dieadtul c.itastiophe is coming 
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I do not teel the slnjlitest doubt The VmeiiL.iiis ,iie now 
be{>innint> lo le.ip the f,ii-icichini{ and widch diliiised eonsc- 
quenees ol then admiiation loi sinait puL;‘>, and the i>eneial 
meieantile laxitN 


To Mrs Twdvll 

31 Mn\\ 1895 

Fundninentallj ie(>aided, the condition ot things is this 
Men within these tew geneiations ha\e become emancipated 
fiom the lestiaints which a stiong social oigani/ation had o\ei 
them Thej aie lapidh piOMiig themsehes unlit foi the con- 
dition ot hbeitj, and the\ aie biis> unconsciously oigani/mg 
loi themsehes a t\iann\ which will put them undei as stioiig 
a lestiamt as, oi a stiongei lestiaint than, betoie 

22 JiiiiL — We aie coming to a iiialadiiiinistiatioii of justice 
like that in Ii eland 

Having been infoimed that the Italian socialist, Pio- 
fessoi Fein, had adduced his authonty in siippoit of 
socialism, he wiote (June 12, 1895) an indignant piotesl, 
which was published in La Rijoiina. In a lettei (19 June) 
to the editoi ot La Rtfonno, Signoi Fein pointed out that 
Spencei w'as under a misappiehension. 

No socialist has c^e^ dieamt to include among the sup 
poiteis ot Socialism the gieitcst hMm> philosophei But 

it IS necessan to distinguish between the peisonal opinions ol 
H bpencei and the logic.il outcome ot the positne theoi\ ot 
iinneis.il eiolutioii, which he h.is dc\clopcd bcttei than <uiy 
othei wiitei, without howcxci obtaining an othcial p.itent 
ag.unst the iini cstnctcd exp.uisioii which is daih gnen to 
that thcon b\ the woik of othci thiiikcis In the pict.icc 
to my book I stated th.it Spencei .incl Dai win had stopped 
midw.iy, and conseciucntly without leaching the logical con 
sequences ol then doctiinc 

A copy of his aiticle on "Mi. B.ilfoui's Di.iletics,” 
published in the June nuinbei of the Loihiightly Rtiicic, 
was put aside with a \iew to its .ippeaiance in a pcimanent 
foim in the next edition of the ess.iys But 111 a note 
wiitten on tins copy 111 Xincmlici, 1897, he s.iys that “111 
consequence ol ^Ii Balfoui s noble bch.ivioiu in actively 
aiding the poili.iit picscnt.ition scheme, I have decided 
that I cannot with good taste lepublish it." 
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Tlie Diclei “Pom le Meiitc” w.is ofteiecl him, but 
declined in .1 conimiinic.ition lo tlie (iciiUrin Ainbissador 
(i June, 1895). 

Ml Heibcit Spencci pieseiits Ins compliments to His 
Excellency the Get m.in Amb.iss.idoi , .ind begs to acknow ledge 
the leceipt of his lettei of May 31 , notit\ing the tact th.it 
the Geim.m Einpeioi has eonteiied on Mi Spencei the Royal 
Oidei “ Poui le Meiite’’ toi .uts <ind sciences N.ituially the 
f.ict cannot but be .1 soiiice ot s.itisf.iction to him 

On \.uious occasions duiing the List h\e and twenty \eais 
Ml Spencei has declined the honoius th.it hate been con- 
teiied on him , and to .iccept the honom now confened would 
not only be inconsistent with liis comictions, but would imply 
.1 slight upon the le.iincd bodies whose honouis he has on 
p.ist occ.xsions declined Though the lount.iin ot honoui is 
not in this case ot the s<ime ii.itiiie .is in pietious cases, yet 
the le.isons which piomptcd his com sc lem.iin the same 
What those le.isons aie m.i\ be seen fioin ceit.iin p.issages 
m <i leltei addiesscd to the Ficnch Academt in Mat 1883 , 
aftei Ml Spencei h.id been elected .1 Foieign .Vssoci.ite of 
that body ' 

Ml Spencei, without uiideit.ilumg the distinction ot inclu- 
sion m the Rotal Oidei “Pom le Mciite,” Iccls compelled to 
pin sue the couise he h.is hitheito pin sued .ind, theietoie, to 
decline the accoided honoui 

About a week l.itei he was intoinied by Professoi 
Theodoi Goinpei/ of Vienna that the Impciial Vienna 
Academy had elected him a foicign honoi.uy membei 
Hating seen in the p.ipeis th.it Spencei had been declining 
as a matter of piinciple all honouis, Piofessoi Gompei/, 
ttdio h.id taken the initi.itive in the election, hoped that 
the iiimoui was untiue 

But if it should be tiuc (he wiote), I must lequc'.t \ou, 
kindly to wiite a line .is soon .is you tmd time for it Foi 
0111 .ict ot election is only a ficliiimuii \ the nomm.ition 
belongs to the pieiogatite ot His M.ijesty the Empciot 
And it you should be himly lesohed to ictuse such a iiomin.i- 
tion, out election would (I suppose) not be submitted toi 
sanction to His M.ijesty You would then be spaied the un- 
welcome necessity ot meeting .in .ict ot lespccttul sMiipathy 
by a flat ietus.il, and we would be sp.iicd the still 11101 e 
imple.isant necessity ot exposing oui soceieign to such a letusal. 


‘ Supra, ch.’ip. xvii.,"p 333. 
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Spencei was soiiy to be unable to contiadict the lumout 
as to his .ittitiiclc tow .lids honoiiis, iIil itisons^nen being 
those with winch the icadci is now tainihai A siinilai 
couise was followed when he was olfcicd the membeiship 
of the Royal Lorabaidiin Institute of Sciences and Letteis, 
and the degiee of Doctoi of the Univeisity of Buda Pesth 

From Mrs Twdvil 

5 JiuiL, 1895 

Talking of \oui eailj hte lemiiids me that I met jesteidaj 

a Miss , who mentioned that she had hcaid hei fathei 

tell of a time in join engiiicciing dajs when jou wcie in 
the habit ot eating tallow c indies, the inteience being diawn 
that join bi nn theieb\ became specialU noinished How such 
a iidiculous stoij came to be nnented I do not know 

To Mrs Twdmi 

6 /(/lie, 1895 

Thank \ou \eij much foi the ama/'ing stoij jou send 
me I could hll a smill \olume with absuid stones about 
mjselt, of some of which I can tiace the oiigin, but otheis 
without anj imaginiblc oiigin This most absuid one which 
joii send is one ot the last cliss It is the moie lemaikable 
as coming tioin one who might leasonablj be supposed to 
know 

In place of Pew'sey the summei lesoit foi 1895 was 
Westerham, Kent, whithei he w^ent about the middle of 
June. He had not been there many days when a seieie 
blow fell upon him by the death of Piofessoi Hu\ley 


To Mrs 

Wish kham, 2 /i//), 1895 

If lecoieiy had become hopeless, longei continuance of 
life imdci such sufteimg as has ol late been boine was 
scaicelj to be dcsiied, and this thought maj be entei tamed 
as m pait a consolation in join beieaicment A fuithei con 
solatioii, and one which will be of long diiiation, is deniable 
fiom the contemplation of his life as h.iMiig been model — 
e\emplai\ in the capacities of husband, f.ithci, citi/en and 
teachei 

The death of Loid Pembioke, whose chaiactei and 
aims he estimated \eiy highly, lemoved one moie fiom 
the evei nan owing ciicle of his fi lends and acquaintances. 
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IIitliLifo L.idy Punbiokc’:. coiicspondcncc with Spencer 
Ii<id foi tlic most p.ut iclited to politic.d 01 scientific 
questions of genei.d inteicst , but aftci Loid Pcmbiokc’s 
death hci Ictteis took an cntiicly new tin 11 : the natuie 
of life and mind, the uniinpoitaiiee of mattei, telepathy, 
a futuie existenee, beiny among the subjects dilated upon. 
Occasionally, in discussing these subjects, she felt she was 
getting beyond hei depth, as when she said “I tiust 
I am not wilting piesumptiious nonsense to the gieatest 
philosophei of the day ” 

To ini CoLMissoi Pi MiiuoKi 

26 JiuiL, 1895 

On the gicat ejueslions \ou laise I should like to comment 
at some length had I the eneigi to spate The hope that 
continually gi oping, though m the diUk, may eientiially dis- 
eoiet the clue, is one I cm seueeh enteitain, foi the leason 
that human intelligence appeals to me meipible ot tiaming 
any conception of the lequued kind It seems to me that 

oui best eouise is to submit to the limit.itions imposed Iw the 
natuie of oui minds and to li\e <is eontentedh as we mai m 
ignoiance of that which lies behind things as we know them 
My own feeling lespeeting the ultimate inysteiy is such that 
oflateyeais I e.innot v.\cii ti\ to think ot mlinite space with- 
out some feeling ot ten 01 so that I h ibilu ilh shun the thought 

5 Juh — The genei.d ejucstion is too wide loi discussion in 
a lettei but I may suggest the eonsidei ilion ot a tact which 
pel haps will thiow doubt upon yoiii assumption that lile is 
a Ihin^ inste.id of being .1 pioeess It is well known among 
natui.ilists th.it eeitun minute loims ol iqu itie hie, as foi 
example, the Rotileis 111 ly be diied up until thei lesemble 
paitieles of dust, ind tli it, though then dead 111 so lu is 
absence ot .ill iit.il iiianilest.itions is eoneeiiied, the\ when 
duly supplied again with w.itei peih.ips altei yeais, nbsoib 
it, and leeommenee then li\es 11 we undeistind lite to be 
a pioeess this is eompiehensible, but il we undei stand lite to 
be a thing it is not eompiehensible 

Howeiei, without pushing the .iigument tuithei I may 
end up by saying th.it the whole thing is at bottom an in- 
soluble mysteiy, .iiid I quite undeistind youi attitude in 
enteitaimng what rennyson e.ills the L.ugei hope" 

5 Noiciiibti — Respecting yoiii question eoneeimng “ con- 
jectiiies,” I ha\e ee.ised to foim any, since the moie the 
mysteiy pf things ly thought about the moie mysteiious it 
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becomes Vs I sucl .it the close ot .in ess.n -wiittcn m.inj' 
yeats ago, the Ultini.itc Powci is no nioic icpicseiit.ible m 
tcims ot hum. Ill conseioiisncsh Ih.iii hum in coiiseioiisiicss is 
icpiesciit.iblc in tcims ol ,i pi iiit s liinctioiis ’ Viicl, ot coiiist, 
wh.it IS hcic Slid icspcclim* the I Hun itc Powei holds cejiuilljr 
icspectmg tlic Ultiin ite Pioccss 

The simple f.ict, th.it the endc.iioiu to .iiiswei the epiestion 
whcthci space is iiilmite oi not inlinitc leads us to .iltei n.itii e 
impossibilities ot thought, siitliecs to show that no coniectuies 
we can tiame with leg.iid to the ie.iht\ ol things can ha\e 
.in> .ippio.ich to the tiiith 

19 7(1111/11/1 1896 — I leincnibci hc.iiiiig Piotcssoi Owen sa-\ 
that it lb gi\en onh to the man ot science to know wh.it a f.ict 
IS, and m\ own expciiciiec ciidoiscs the s.umg The m.iss 
of mankind .iie so imcntical that the> do not distinguish 
between i.ilid iiid incalid c\idcnce When in p.ist je.iis I 
looked into .illegcd iioii ii.itui il phenomen i I tound the ide.is 
of wh.it constitutes pioot so loose tint I cci.cd to p.ij .in> 
attention to the inittci 

\ speci il combin ition ol eiuihties is lequncd loi an 
examinei in such e iscs he must h<i\c both scientilic know- 
ledge and deliiiitc idc is ot ciusition and ilso a knowledge 
ot htim.in natiue <ind i tiuick pciccption ot hum in motnes .md 
conduct Most <iic dcliciciit iii one oi othci qu.ilihcation 
Being mjselt dclicient m the t.ist I would not tiiist my own 
conclusions weic I to take p.iit in a sc.ince oi in kmdied testing 
of .illcged .ibnoimal in initcshitions I ,im so w.inting in quick 
obseiiatioii ol peoples doings tccliiigs intentions, etc, th.it 
I should be casih deluded But in\ own expeiience is that 
lem.iik.ible eomeidcnecs oeeiii with such eompu.itiie fiequency 
.IS to be quite c ipiblc ol accounting foi the oec ision.il inst«inces 
ot things .ipp.iicntl\ supciii itui il I h.i\c m\self sometimes 
had pioinptiiigs to bclieic in i siipcin.itui.il igenc>, c.iused b\ 
the lepc.itcd expeiicnccs ot coincidences in \ iiious w.ijs m- 
juiious Vnd simple induetioii would I think .ilmost h<i\e 

led me to hclicxc in supcinitui.il agenc\ weic it not that with 
me the coiiiietioii ol n.itui.il c uis.itioii is so stiong th.it it is 
impossible to think .iw.i\ fiom it 

But I should h,i\c been inoic .ipt to .icccpt ,i supein.ituial 
explanation h.id it not been foi the m.in\ cxpeiiences I h.ue 
had of me.ininglcss eoincidcnccs, showing how fiequcnt and 
how .istonislung tlicN <iie If me.ininglcss eoinciclences .iie 

thus fieciucnt, theic must oec ision.ilK oeeiii eomcidenees th.it 
ha^e meaning — eomeidences of which the elements aie lel.ited 
in some signihc.ini w.ij, <uid when the} do oicui the} attiact 
attention fiom then icsemblanee .ind suggest a supein.ituial 
cause It IS this considei.ition which has joined m m.iking 
me leject the supein.itui.il inteipiet.it ion .ibo\e leteiied to 
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21 JauiKV'^ — It I liiicl m^sclt obliged to hold that there 
<ue supein.itiiial manitcstations and <i siipcinatinal interference 
with the order ot things, then in\ personal experience would 
force me to the conclusion that the powei under Ijing things 
IS diabolical 

Weie I well enough, I should be pleased were )Ou 
to honour me with a call on >0111 waj to Eastbouinc, but 
tinhappilj listening tries me ncaiK as much as talking I 

maj however be consideiablj better bj the time leteiied to 
and m th.it c.ise should gladh listen to the expciicnces jou 
name 

This closes the coi icspondcnce so f.n .is legaids the 
bupieinc cpiestion discussed, with exception of a lettei fioiii 
L.idy Peinbioke in Ma\, in which she sa\s (piobably 
with leleiencc to the visit abov’-e icteiied to) “ Aftei our 
last conveis.ation I think you will believe that I have fallen 
away fiom the school ot piccise thinking." 

While these lines aie being wiilten, the dc.ith ot Lady 
Pembioke on August 31, 1906, is announced. Another 
of Spencei’s fiiends — the Dowager Countess ot Portsmouth 
— died on the same day Lach Poitsinouth had lor years 
been unw’eaned in hei kindnc'-scs and unwavering in her 
admiiation of his clin.ictei. When sending him a copy 
of the lepiinted essivs, etc, ot hei biothei, the late E.iil 
of Catn.uvon, she wrote “ It is possible vou diffeicd on 
some subjects It is possible you agieed on manv It 
IS quite ceitain th.it vou stood togelhei in .1 noble love ot 
justice and truth." 

In July, 1895, .1 piopos.il that he should sit tor his 
poiti.ut to Ml McLuic H.imilton w.is declined toi the 
leasons given some seven yeais betoic when he w.is .isked 
to sit to Millais^ L.itei in the vc.u, in connexion with 
Mr W.itts’ gitt to the Nation.il Poitiait G.illeiy, a suggestion 
W.IS m.ide by Mi Collins in the Vr/z/ts (December ii) to 
have a poiti.iit painted bv Watts and .idded to the nation.il 
collection. 

'I'o E How VMI Cul 1 INS 

12 Ihitiiilni, 18Us 

I W.IS st.iitlcd bv voui letter m vesteid.iv s Inins It 

is vigorously written, .ind its point aitistie.illy brought out. 


‘ chap XIV, p 2S3 
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It will gieath .istonish most people h> the claim it makes, 
which, I doubt not, thc\ will think absiiid 

I te.u, howc\ei, tint m icspect ot the icsult desiied it 
lb imhkeh to succeed Piohihl\ this gilt made hj Mi Watts, 
if it does not iiiuk the end ot his cait-ci as an aitist, m.iiks 
the end ot his cueei is a poitiait-p iintci, <md I should think 
that at his ige he will piobabK object to undcitake anj thing 
moi e 


A notice was also sent by Spencei to the Iuhls 
(Decembei 14) to the effect that the lettci “wms written 
and published eiitiieh without his knowledge, and that he 
mubt not in any wav be held icsponsiblc foi the suggestion 
contained in it ’ On the 17th he infoimed Mi Collins 
“Please take no fuithci step in the in ittei of the poitiait. 
I am no adiiiiiei of Witts and should hive no desiie to sit 
to him, even if he assented Vs to inv othei plan that may 
be pioposed, I know of none to which I should not laisc 
objection,” Mi Watts was fai fiom assenting In a lettei 
to Ml Collins he evpicssed his leehng that any attempt he 
might make would be likely to end in tailuie, 

A icquest tiom Mi. A. Moidan, of Reigate, that he 
would sit to Ml Wells loi a poitiait to be piesented to 
the National Poitiait Galleiy was also declined. 

While at Westeiham he sent a lettei to \iitiire on “The 
Noraenclatui e ot Colouis,’ quoting a passage fiom the un- 
published iiitobiogi <if>ln (1 309). 


To F How VRO Coi I i\s 

4 'iLpkmbti , 1895 

Mj objection to voui pioposed ch.ut ot colouis is that, 
m the hist jiLicc it docs not ni.ike the composition ot c.ich 
coloiii obvious, which is a piimai} desidciatum, and m the 
second place, that it does not give 111 juxtaposition with each 
eoloiii its assigned name Hence the memoi^ is not in eithei 
wa\ aided to the s.ime extent, and luithei theie is no such 
advantige <is tint given hv the method ol “boxing the com- 
p.iss ’ ol colouis nimelv, th it the mode ol mining each coloiii 
and its icl itivc position cm be c isil\ icc died when it h,is been 
loi gotten since the iiullioil ot ii.iming is c isib iccoveicd 


Hefei ence to the above led him to bung to light a 
“Classification of Aitistic Chaiacteis of Paintings,” which 
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he had diawn up piobaoly dining 01 about tlie tune of his 
visit to Italy in 1868, and of which he says : “These were 
diawn up at a tune when I hoped I should one day deal 
with Esthetic Piogiess, and my intention was to go 
thiough Home and Foieign Pictuie Galleiies to classify 
pictuies m 1 expect of these tiaits.’’ The classification em- 
biaced tom heads : — Subject, Foim, Coloui, Shaded 

His loyalty to the memoiy of Di. Youmans was show'ii 
by his lettei to the limes in Septcmbei, pointing out how 
unceasing had been his friend’s clloits in the United 
St.ites to uphold the inteieats of authois. The stiength of 
this feeling was shown some two months latei when 
invited by the London editoi ot McCIuil's Mitgu^ine to 
contiibute to that jouinal 

I have, in viitue miinl\ ot m3 indebtedness to 1113 old 
fiiend foi all he did on 1113 bthilt in the United States, felt 
bound to make the Popttlnt Siictuc Motilhh in\ sole medium 
foi publication of ,iitieles in the United St itcs, and the obliga- 
tion, which was pci cinjitoi 3 dining his file, icmains stione attci 
his death, since his biothei occupies his place and has con- 
tinued his good olticcs on 1113 bchalt 

Copyiight between the molhei counti3fand Canada had, 
about this tune, assumed an <icute toiin, in consequence ot 
the Dominion Paihamenl lequiiing that to sccuie cop\ light 
a book must have been punted in Canada Piolcssoi 
Goldwm Smith contended toi the excision ot this cl uisc. 
In favoui of its letention Sii Chailes Tuppei quoted a 
document signed many years bcloie by fifty Biitish 
Authois, of whom Spencei was one. Theieupon Spciicei 


' R — religious 
R\V — religious woiship 
M — mythology 
L — loyal 
P — political 

S— symmetiii al 
U S — unsymmeli ic al 
A S — altitudes s) milieu ital 
A.U S — attitudes unsy niiiieti ical 
A A — attitudes alike 
A.D — attitudes distoited 


C P — coloui pi unary 
C Pii — coloui puie 
C St — colour stioiig 
C S — coloui secondaiy 
C. I — coloui Icitiaiy 
C M — coloui ini\ed 
C Ini — loloui iiiipuie 

\ S - no sli idc 
1 1 S — half sli ide 
1 S — fullsliide 
S S — btiong shade 
S U — shading unifoim 
S C — shading coiitiasted 
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wrote to the Times (22 Octobci) explaining the geneial 
purpoit of that meiiional (which he had hini')elf cliawn up), 
pointing out that the iiifeicncei Sii Chaileb Tupper had 
diawn fiom it weie not waiiantable, and cpioting Piofessor 
Goldwin Sinith’b opinion that the clause leciuiiing a book 
to be punted in Canada must be “excised." This woid 
“excised” appealed in the cablegiain to Canada as “ exei- 
cised.’ Piofessoi Goldwin Smith n.itiii. illy piotested against 
this inxeision oi his meaning, which to Spcncei looked like 
a delibei.ite falsihcation in Canadian mteicsts. By way of 
countei acting any such puipose, assuming it to exist, he 
wiote to the Colonial Secietaix'. While not doubting that 
the Canadians had a keen eye to then own inteiests, Mi. 
Chambeilain did not think they ditteied fioin othei people. 
Ml. Hall Came had, he hoped, helped to make an aiiange- 
ment possible which would be satisfactoiy to English 
authois 

Once moie, and foi the last time, he had to defend his 
independence of Comte. 

To Lisiik F Wvku 


19 Svplcinbii, 1895 

I ha\c just leceucd a copy ot yoiu essay on “The Place 
ot SociologN among the Sciences,” ,ind on glancing thiough it 
am staitlecl h\ some ot its statements 

(Ij You h<i\e not, I piesume, lead my essay on “The 
Genesis ot Science,” otlieiwise you would sc.ucely say that 
Comtes classilic.ition icjnesents the genetic 01 seiial oidei 
ot the sciences 

( 2 ) But I am much moie aiiwed by yoiii st.itement lesjiect- 
iiig Comte’s system that “ Spencei himselt, notwithstanding all 
his eltoits to o\eithiow it, actually adopted it in the aiiange- 
ment of the sciences in his Synthetic Philosophy ” Now in 
the Inst place, it xou will look at my essay on “The Genesis 
of Science, ’ you will see that the hist two gieat gioiips ot 
sciences — the Ahstiact containing logic and in.ithematics, the 
Abstiact Conciete, containing mechanics, pliysics, .ind chemistiy^ 
— ha%e no place wliatcsci in the Synthetic Philosophy 

Setting .isidc the l.ict th it, .is I h.i\c iiointed out, the 
sciences which deal witli the loiins ot phcnonien.i and those 
which dc.il with then tactois m.ikc no .ijijie.ii.ince whatexei 
111 the 01 del ot sciences foinniig the Synthetic Philosophy, 
theie IS the fact that ewen if the sciences as iiiyolved in the 
Synthetic Philosophy aie compaied with the system of Comte, 
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they <11 e shown to bewholK iiicont’mous with it It ^ou will 
tuui to the oiitjin.il pieftice of 7 //s/ Piimiph\ in which an 
outline ot the !s\iithetic Pliilosopln is set toith, \ou will see 
theie, between the pioiji.imnie ot 1 11 \l Pi niiiplcs and the pio- 
Si.imme of the Biolo^\ ,i note in italics pointing out that in 
logie.il oidei theie should eome .111 application ot Fust Pi in- 
ciples to inoiganic natiiic, and that the pait ot it dealing with 
11101 game natuie is omitted simph because the scheme, e\en as 
it stood, was too e\tensi\e Two \oliimes weie thus omitted — 
a loliiine on .istionoiin and .1 lokiinc 011 geologs Had it 
been possible to wide these, in .iddition to those imdei taken, 
the senes would hi\i um — astiononn, gto/ogi, biologi , /lijc/io- 
lofiv, sociologs, ethics Now in this senes those m.uked in 
italics do not appear in the Comti.iii classilication at all 

( 3 ) But now. 111 the thud pi ice, I di.iw com .itlention to 
Table III in ni% " Classilie.ition of the Sciences" Theie jou 
will sec that the oidci of the woiks alieadx e\isting in the 
Sjnthetic Pliilosopln, ,incl still bcttei the oidci in which 
the\ would ha\e stood had the thing been complete, eoi- 
lespoiids e\actl\ with the oidci shown 111 that table, and is 
an oidei which e\ohes necessanh fioiii the mode ot oig<ini/a- 
tioii theie insisted upon, and conesp^inds .ilso to the oidei ot 
appeaiance 111 time, if \ou set out with nebulai condensation 
<ind end with social phenoinemi The oidei ot the Ssiithetie 
Philosophs does nol conespond with that ot Comte, and it 
i/oii conespond with the oidei shown in m\ own “ Classilica- 
tion of the Sciences ’ 

On the appeaiance in the /m of Rc, ica^. foi Nocem- 
ber of Mi. Giant Allen’s “Chaiactei Sketch,” Spencei was 
again impiesscd with the weight ot his obligations to that 
singulaily able and geneious champion. 

To Gkwi Ai 11 \ 

18 Xoii-iiibLi, 189 s 

You li.iie, .IS .ilw.i^s betoic, pio\cd \ouisell a most out 
siioken ,ind elhcant ,id\oc.ite — peih.ips, in .1 sense, .ilmosl too 
ctticient, since in some minds the luge claims %ou m.ikc on 
im behalt in.ij c.uise some ie.icti\e tccling I s.u this paith 
bec.iuse, e\eii in mcselt, the ic.idiiig ol \um exposition last 
night ,it the Athen.ciim ocUlb tnoiigh seemed to pioduce i kind 
of \.igue scepticism, ,is though it could li.iidh ill be tna So 
^ou nia\ ludge how l.ugcK \oii li.uc in.idc me loom in the 
e\es ot the genei.il ic.idci 

It stnkes me th.it in one icspect \oii h.i\e been ci editing 
me at join own cost, toi in the p.iss,ige conceinmg the lel.ition 
between giowth .iiid lepioduction I lecogni/e less ot mj own 
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Me\^s than ot the Mews \oii latch set toith, in which theie 
was \eij tuih expiessed the tiiilh that the ultimate mjsteij 
centies moie in the .ihilit> ot the indiMclual oiganism to pei- 
petualh lepioduee its own shuetuie than in its abilitj to 
lepioduee like stiuetuies 

The eaihest of all his fiiends — Mi. Geoige Holme — 
passed awa^ in the beginning of i8q6 

To Chmiils Hoi mi 

8 rihniaiy, 1896 

The last dajs ot a loni? lite when it h.is passed into deeiepi- 
tiide with all its miseiies aie not to be desiied, and when theie 
has been leiehed that limit attei which nothing can be done 
and little sa\e pam e.in be expeiieneed, the cessation of life 
is seaieeh to be legietted You .ind ^Olll mothei and sisteis 
ha\e this thought as <i set oft against the teeling which must 
lesiilt tiom the bieaking ot the last link with \oui fathei 

You h<i\e, too, the peimanent consolation ot lemembeiing 
that he led wh.it m.u he eh iiaeteii/ed .is a model lite 
With eneigx and gie.it n.itui.il iiitelhgenee he joined, in a 
degiee t.u be\ond th.it which is usual, the loot of .til high 
eh.ii.ietei — s\mp.itip It w.is to the e\istence in him 

ot this pi edomm.int s\ mp.itln th.it I ow e m> life 

To Hieiok M\ei’HiHso\ 

20 Fcbi licit y, 1896 

On 1 etui mug tiom Biighton List night, aftei .in .ibsence of 
till ee months, I tound > oui little book on C.ii h le 1 see that 

it IS wiitten 111 .1 m iniiei which might well be imitated bj 
biogiapheis — not with umju.ihfied eulog\, but with quahhed 
euIog\ It IS eiiiious tint to one sMnp.ithi/ing with me as joii 
do should h.i\e t.illcn the t.isk ot willing the life of one so 
iitteih .int.igonistie — so .uit.igonistie th.it on one occasion I s.iw 
th.it he e.illed me .in " imme.isui.ible ass ’’ 

28 Ichnum — I h.i\e le.id the gie.itei p.ut of join little 
book on C.iiljle with mteiest It is .i \eij good combination 
ot naii.itue, exposition, eh.ii.icteii/.ition, and eiiticism, .ind this 
union of elements gi\es in hiief spice .i delinite ide.i of the 
man 

^ oil line been quite tin to him — moie th.in t.iii, I think 
You h.iee not hionglit into pioinmeiiee his less .imi.ible li.iits 
His evtieme .iiioginee should, I think, h.i\e been nioie dis- 
tmctlj mdie.ited, .ind .ilso the fact th.it his svmpathy with 
despotic modes of de.iling with men was the outcome of his 
own despotic n.ituie 
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20 Mauh — Thank jou foi %oiii pioposal [to \\ iite a book 
on Spcncei] I should ot com sc \ci> well like to see such a 
book wiitten, ,incl h i\c no doubt that jou would do it well 

I think, howetci, that 111 infciiint( liom the success of youi 
little book on C<iihle tint a book of the kind joii n.ime would 
succeed, j oil aie o\ Cl siiuriiinc Bioitiaph^ and philosophy m 
lespect ot populai appicciation stiiid at the opposite poles 
To the atcia^je mind the one yields much pkasuie with no 
eltoit, the othei yields no pleisuic with much eiloit 

Spencei’s dissatisfaction with the decimal system was 
of long standing* But occasion did not aiisc foi taking 
the question up till Januaiy, 1895, when he wiote a long 
lettei to Loid Kehin, who hid made a public pionounce- 
ment in favoin of the metiic s\stcm Aftei an inteiyal of 
a little ovei a veai he wiote foiii lettei s against the mettic 
system, yyhich appealed in the rmus (4, 7, 9, 25 Apiil, 1896) 
and weie aftei \i aids sent m pamphlet foun to meinbeis of 
the Biitish House of Commons and of the United Stales 
Congi ess 


From Miss ^olmws 

Mocm Vi knon, 20 ribnuin, 1896 

You aie iieaiint> the end ot yoiii peeiless 1 iboiii What 
supeihuman com it>e and peisisteiice \ou line shown' You 
ought to be Aeiy pioud ot y 0111 sell It Isdw iid could onh be 
heie in this hoiii ot fulhlment ' How well 1 lecill his 

tendei solicitude about you when in lS6s thcie w is ten tint 
you would not be able to go on with youi undeitikin^ To 
some question ol mine as to how loii would bcai it he inswcicd 
“ I think it would kill him ” But no one except youi piients 
could ha\e been moie inteiesled in youi success than Kdw 11 cl 
was And sad to s,iy, it his death xoiii piospects in this ic^iid 
weie at the woist 

I send you some ncwspipci slips ibout tlie mocement hcie 
towaid aibitiation Afay I publish whit \ou wiote to 

Edwaid when you weic tiying to st lit the \nti- Vggicssioii 
League ^ 

The icply must liuc been in tlic ilhimitnc, 101 in tlie 
Neyy Yoik Po\l ol 26 ^Iiich, tlic eoi icspondcnce 

was published, along w ith i biief sketeli ol tlic oiigiii ind 
yyoik ol the Anti-Aggiession League, .ind eoneliiding with 


‘ Aulobiograph } . i , p 2l6, and Appendix i. , p 531 
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Spencer’s letter re;id at the meeting in favour of Anglo- 
American Arbitration, held in the Queen’s Hall, 3 March, 
1896.1 

At length the end of the long path he had marked out 
for himself to travel was reached.^ The occasion is thus 
described by his Secretary, Mr. Troughton : — 

Jvir. Spencer was seventy-six years of age when he dictated 
to me the last words of “ Industrial Institutions,” with the com- 
pletion of which the Synthetic Philosophy was linished — to be 
precise it was on the 13 August, 1896. Rising slowly from his 
seat in the study at 64, Avenue Road, his face beaming with 
joy, he extended his hand across the table, and we shook hands 
on the auspicious event. I have finished the task I have lived 
for ” was all he said, and then resumed his seat. The elation 
was only momentary and his features quickly resumed their 
customary composure. 


* Times, Daily Chronicle, etc., of 4 March, 1896. Also Various 
Fragments, p. 128. 

^ Supra, chap, ix., p. 100. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

CONGRATULATIONS 
{Noicmhciy 1896 — Jaitiiniv, 1901 ) 


Thl publication of the concluding volume of the 
Synthetic Philosophy ^^as the signal foi an outbuist of 
sympathetic appieciation such as falls to the lot of few 
men Not fiom his own countiy alone, but fiom many 
lands, not from adheients only, but fiom those who did 
not accept the doctiine of e\olution, came e\piessions of 
the highest admiiation It was not to his tianscendent 
intellectual powet meieK that homage was paid lo his 
moial chaiactei — to tlie high and indomitible pin pose that 
had sustained him thioughout these veais, enabling him, 
in face of difficulties that seemed almost insui mount ible, 
evei to keep sight of the goal — lo this was oltcicd a 
tiibute as unstinted in its coidiality as it was c.itholic in 
its souice Gencious testimony was home to the \alue 
of his eontiibution to the tieisiiie house of thought, but 
even moie geneious was the meed ol piaise cilled toith 
by w'hat he had done to puiily the aims and stiengthen 
the moial fibie ot mankind 

Giatified though he was bj these tiibutes of esteem, 
he shiank fiom anj flung that might have the appeaianee 
of a bid foi notoiiety. He would not allow himselt to be 
intei viewed. To the editoi of one ot tlie London papeis 
he vviote. “I am at piesent quite sutlieientl} eil/itlit, and 
to take any steps which would have the appeaianee of 
intentionally miking inyselt moie eonspieuous would be 
lepugnant to me Especially, talk eoneeining myself and 
my vvoik, which I should hesitate at all times to entei upon, 
would at the piesent time be undesiiable ” Again, when 
Ml. Balfoui and Mi Moiley visited him togethei eaily in 
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Decembei, though he mick no attempt to conceal the 
pleasiiie the \isit liad given him, lie icqiiestecl the membei'i 
of hi'i lioiischokl not to ipcak .vboul it, because lie did not 
wish it to get into llie papeis 

Not dishe.ii tened by the iailiiic ol his suggestion some 
months befuie to get a poitiait of Spencei foi the Nation. il 
G.illeiy, Ml Collins lenewed it m a lettei to the Jiinn, ot 
17 Xo\embei, with the lesult that a committee wms at 
once foimed consisting of bii Joseph D. Hookei (Chaii- 
man), the Duke of Aigjll, Mi Aithui James Balfoui, Di. 
Charlton Bastian, Mi Leonaid Cointncv, Mi. Fiancis 
Gal ton, Piotessoi R<i\ Lankeslei, Mi. John Moiley, Sii 
Fiedeiick Pollock, Mi Leslie Stephen, Piofessoi James 
Sully, and Mi Howaid Collins (Secietaiy). 

To P' How \Ki) Coi 1 i\s 

2 Dticiiihci, 18 % 

Hithcito I li.ne said notliiiii> concctiiiiii> the piopos.il made 
111 the IiiiHs chieiK bee lusc I beliexed th.it theie would be 
but little 1 espouse But Mi Hiiglics tells me that ^ou aie 
coopei.itiiig with Piotcssoi Sulb 111 getting togethei a com- 
mittee but docs not s.i^ to what end Piotcssoi Sull> was, 
.IS I undei stood ten d i\ s ago, t ikiiig steps w ith a \ lew to a 
coiigi itul.ilon .iddiess, and I .im now in doubt whethei the 
ettoits lou .lie kiiidh m.iking in conjunction with him <ue in 
puisu.ince of th.it end 01 in puisuance of the end you suggested 
If this last IS the puipose, I ought I think to let jou know 
wh.it hippcncd when .1 kindied piopos.il w.is in.icle some eight 
je.us .igo ' 

M\ del 111 wilting, conseejuent 011 the impiession I ha\e 
named, m,i\ I te.ii h.i\e iesultc*cl 111 the t.iking of bootless 
tioiible, but I hope otheiwise 

Without w.iiting till his sciuples li.id been completely 
oveicome, the Committee chew up and obtained signatuies 
to a lettei of congiatulation, which was picsented in little 
ovei a month aftei the clay on which his concluding 
volume appealed. 

Fkom Sik Josi i*h D\lio\ Hooki k 

16 Dctcmbei , 1896 

I am deputed to tiansmit to jou the enclosed, and obey 
with unqualihed satisfaction 


’ Supta, chap, xix., p. 283. 
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To Hi Kni ki Sim \ci k, Esn 

Lo\J)0\, DLLLiiibLi , 1896 . 

Dl AK SlK 

We, the undeismnccl, oilci \oii oiii coicIiaI LOnt>i.itiiIations 
upon the completion of join “S\stcin ol SMithetic Philosoph\ ” 
Not all of us agieeiii}* in equ.il me.isiue with its conclusions, 
we are .ill at one in oui estim,ite of the gie.it mtellectu.il poweis 
it exhibits .ind of the immense eJlect it h.is pioduced in the 
histoi) of thought , noi .ue we less nnpiessed bj the high 
moi.il qiuhties which h.iie en.ibled }oii to conientiate those 
poweis foi so ni.iin leais upon a pin pose woith\ of them, 
<ind, in spite ot all obst.iclcs, to c.iiij out so \.ist .1 design 

To the m.iiw who, like us, hi\c le.iincd to honoui the man 
while piohting b> his wiitings, it would be .1 s.itist.iction to 
possess <in authentic peison.il likeness ot the .iiithoi It h.is 
theiefoie occuiied to us th.it the occ.ision might be appio- 
pri.vtely m.iiked b} icqiicsling jou to peimit us to employ some 
eminent .iitist to take ^olu poiti.iit with .1 mlw to its being 
deposited m one ol 0111 n.ition.il collections toi the beneht 
of oiusehes .ind ot those who come .litci us 

We hope that >oiu hc.ilth m.iN be benchted b\ the leisiue 
which joii h.ue eainid so well, .ind tliat \ou ma\ long continue 
to enjoj the consciousness ot ha\mg completed ^oul woik 

W III W Ab\i\, KE,CB,DCL. FRS, Piesidcnt of the 
Ph j sical Soclet^ 

Roblki Adamson, MA, LL D , Piotessoi ol Logic, Glasgow 
Unn ei sit} 

Gram Alii x, B A 

Ali XANDi R Bain, !M A , LL D , Emeiitus Piotessoi of Logic, 
Abel deen Uni\ ei sit} 

Sir GlorCjI S Badi n Po\} i li , K C AI G , M A , M P 
Righi Hon Akihlk |ami s Baiiour, P C , LL D , F R S , M P 
Sir Robi rt Si awi li B\i l, LL D , F R S , Lowndean Piofessoi 
of Abtionom}, C.imbiidge Unn ei sit} 

H Charlton B\sii\n, AI A , AID, FRS, Piotessoi of 
Medicine, Uiineisiti College. London 
Frank E Biddakd, AI A , FRS, Piosectoi to the Zoological 
Societ} 

John Bi ddoi , AI D , F R S 
Sir Walilr Bi sani, AI A 

E W Brabrook, Piesident, Anthiopologic.il Institute 
Bl RNARI) BoSANyil 1, AI A 

C V Boas, FRS, Assist.int Piotessoi ol Phisics, R C S. 

T Laldi r Bri NiON, AI D , D Sc , F R S 
Edw akd Cloud 
F How AKD Collins 

Sir J Crich ion-Broavni , AI D , LL D , FRS. 

W H. Dallinglk, LL D , D.Sc., F R S. 
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Fkwlis Dvkwin. a , B . F K S 

Gi ORGi 11 D\k\\ in, M \ , LL D , F K S , Phinii.in PiotLSNOi ol 
Astioiu)in\ .iiul K\pLtiincntal Pli^Mcs, C.imbiidge Unt- 

\tiMh 

AV E D\u\mn, P GS 

J\Mis Dowidson, M V, LL D , PiiiiLip.il, St Aiidiew’s Uni- 

NLlSlt\ 

KiGHi Hon Sir M E GR^N 1 Di 1 1 . P C , G C S I , F R S 
Earl of Dnsari 

Sir John E\ \nn, KCB, DCL, LL D , D Sc , Tie.isiuci of 
the Ro^<^l Soclet^ 

Sii JosHL \ Fiich, LL D 

Mich \i i Fosilr, M A , M D , LL D , DCL, Sec K S , Pio- 
le'.'.oi of PlnsiolonN, C.imbiidKe Uni\eisit\ 

Edw \ri) Franki and, M D , D C L , LL D , F R S 

Riohi Hon Sir Edw ard Fra, P C , LL D , DCL, F R S 

Sir Doigi \sG\i ion, KCB,DCL,LLD,FRS 

Francis Gai ion, Af V,DCL,DSc,FRS 

Richard Gvrni i 1, LL D 

Sir Gi orgi Gro\ 1 , C B , DCL, LL D 

Ai HI Ki C L G ('ll N I hi k, M a , M D , F R S , Piesident of 
the Linii.can Societx 
Fri di ric H \rrison, M \ 

Jami s Edmlnd Hariinc, 

Rk.hi Hon Lord Hohiioisi , P C 
Hi nra Horhocsi , M A . M P 

Shadworih Hodgson Lite Piesident of the Aiistoteli.in Societj 
Sir Josi i’h Dai ion Hooki r, KCSI, CB, MD, DCL, 
LL D , F R S 

Wii 1 1 AM Higgins, DCL, LL D , F R S 
J Hlghlings Jackson, M D , LL D , F R S 
Will I AM Knighi, LL D , Piofessoi of Moial PhilosopliA, St 
Andiews UnneisiU 
AndRI AA LaN(, 

E Raa Lankisiir, MA, LL D , FRS, Lin.icte Piofessoi of 
AnatoniA, ONfoid UniAersitA 

Sir Tri aor Laaarinci, Piesident of the Rojal Hoiticultiiial 
SocietA 

W E H Li cka , M a , LL D , D C L , M P 
J Noraian Lockair, CB, FRS, Piofessoi of Astionomical 
PliA SICS, R C S 

Righi Hon Sir John Llhbock, PC, DCL, LL D , FRS, 
M P 

Vl RNON Llshingion, Q C 

P A MacMahon, RA, FRS, late Piesident of the Mathe- 
matical SocietA 

Jaaies Mari ini au, D D , LL D , D C L 

David Masson, MA, LL D., Emeritus Piofessor of Rhetoric, 
Edinbuiijli UniAcisitj 
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K\ph\ii. Ah 1 1)01 \, FRS, Picsidenl of the Entomological 
Society 

C Li oil) AIoijgw, Piincipal, T'^nneisity College, Biislol 
Kighi IIon John AIoki 1 P C . AI A , LL D , F K S , AI P. 

C HiiiKi II PvKKY, Pi incipal, Koi<il College of Music 
Glm K\i Pii ]-Ki\] Ks, D C L , F R S 

Eim VHU B PoLiioN, MA, FKS, Piotessoi of Zoology, Ox- 
loid Uiiucisiti 

SiK Wir 1 1 \M O Pun si li 1, M D , LL D , M P 
Lord Ri vi, G C S I , G C I E 

Righi Hon Lord Rvuiigii, MA, DCL, LL D , FRS, 
Pioicssoi ol Xatiii.il Philosophi, Roy.il Institution 
Dull) G Riiciiii, AI A , Piolcssoi ol Logic, St Andiew’s 
Fniicisity 

Sir III NR 1 E Roscol, LL D , D C L , F R S 
J S Be RDON SvNDi RSON, LL D , DCL, FRS, Regius Pio- 
fessoi of Alcdicinc, OnIoicI Uni\eisit\ 

Gi OR(.i II S u VGi , AI D , F R C P 

E A SciiviiR, FRS, PiolesbOi ot Phjsiologi, Uiineisity 
College, London 

D H Seou, MA, PhD, FRS, Honoiaiy Keepei, Jodi ell 
Laboi.itoiy, Kc\i 

III NR1 SiDGWiCR, MA, Litt D , DCL, Piotessoi of Moial 
Philosophi, Cambiidge Lnncisiti 
W R Sort II, M A, Piofessoi of Moial Philosophy, Abcideen 
Uni\ eisiti 

Li SI n Si i PHI \, M A , Litl D , LL D 
G F Sioe i, M A 
J Mil s Si 1 1 1 , AI \ , LL D 

W T Tmsi 1 ION Di I K, C M G , C I E , A 1 A , F R S 
John Vi nn, DSc , F RS 

SiDNii Hoi\ vuu ViNis, MA, DSc, FRS, Piotessoi of 
Botain, OnIoicI Cnneisity 
Sir Wii i ocGiiri AVidi , M D , F R C P 
Ai 1 RI i) Re SSI I AVii I lei , D C L , F R S 
Bi 11UICI AVi nil 
L\di AheiOKiv AA"i em 

Smili I AA'ii RS, AI D , LL D , FRS, Piesident ot the College 
oi Phisicians 


H\v iRDi N, Xoiiinhii 30, 18^)6 
All i)i VR Sir, — It has long been mi lule to decline joining 
111 gioups of signatuies, noi do I think mistlf entitled to be 11 
a piominenl p.iit in the pitstnl case But I beg that loii will, 
it you think piopei, set nic down as .ui .ipinoici ol the lequcst 
to All Spciicci, whose sign.il .ibihtics ind 1 iici still, whose 
manful and sclI-dcnying chaiaetei, aic so lustly objects ol 
admiiation 

I lemaiii loui iciy tailhtul, 

AA' V" Gi insTONi. 


F Howaid Collins, Eso 
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No lime wasj lost befoie leplying to these coidial con- 
giatulations. 


2, Llwls Cklsllm, Brighiox, 

10 Dciuiibti , 1896 

M'i Di -VR Hooklr, — It, as maj htlj be said, the \alue of 
coiigiatiilations iiici eases in a gcometiicaJ piogiession with the 
eminence of those olleiing them, I nia\, indeed, be e\tieinely 
gfratihed h^ the accumulation coming tioni men standing so 
high ill \aiious spheies And an accoinpaii} mg pleasuie 
necessaiiK icsuUs tiom the good wishes cvpiessed foi my 
health and happiness dining lll^ icniaining d i\s 

The tuithci honoui ottcicd has caused m me some mental 
conflict Eight \eais ago, to the inquin whcthei I would sit 
toi a subsciiption poitiait to be painted bj Millais, I leplied 
negatuclj, assigning the icasons that the laising ot funds to 
paj the costs ot coptciiiiig miiks ot appiobatioii had glow 11 
into an abuse , that the inoial coeicion uiidci which contiibu 
tions weie m lnan^ cases obtuned was lepugnant to me , and 
that I objected to liait in^ known and unknown fiieiids asked 
to tax; themsehes to the icqimed extent These leasons sui- 
M\ed, and, swaged In them I icccntK sent i copj ot the Icttei 
111 which thej h id been stated to the gentleiiian with whom 
the pioposal now nude oiiginatcd, thinking theiebj to pieient 
fuitliei tiouble I was unawaic to how laige an extent the 
pioposal had been adopted and how distinguished weie the 
numeious gentlemen who had gneii it then suppoit I now 
hiid 111^ self obliged eitliei iiieonsisteiith to w <u\ e m} objection 
01 else ludeh to slight the coidialh exjiiessed teehngs and 
wishes ot so mail} whose positions and aehicienients eoiiiiiiand 
m} gieat lespeet Between the .iltei iiatn cs theie seems to be 
piaetieall} no choice I am comjielled to >ield to the lequest 
made 111 so sjmpathctie a iiiannei b} signatoiies so eminent, and 
at the same time must cxpiess to them Ihiough }ou ni} full 
sense ot the honoui done me 

1 am, m} deal Hookei, sincciely jouis, 

Hlrbert Spevcer 


The consent to sit for his poitiait, thus leluctantly 
obtained at the moment when he was impiessed with a 
sense of the kindness of those w'ho pioposed to honoui 
him 111 so conspicuous a mannei, w'as followed by mis- 
givings after a few days leflection. His sciuples again 
came to the suitace on being asked : “ Have you thought 
over the question of the aitist ? ” 
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To Sir Josi ph Dalio\ Hooklk 

30 Dcccmbu , 1896 

Youi question is simple, but the answei is not so simple 

Some thiee months ago, befoie his clepaituie foi Ameiica, 
Mi C.iinegie piessecl me to sit foi a poitiait to be piesented 
b} him to the Pittsbmg Institution I wilhngU jielcled, 

and agieed to the suggestion that the poitiait should be painted 
b} Mi Ouless 

But now eqjiies .1 question These leading ai lists .isk 
exoibitant sums foi then woik, and it the cost of a poitiait 
IS to be boine by those onh who haie signed the addiess, on 
each ot whom the t.ix would then be consideiable, I should 
deeidedl} demui In that case the onh hr eoiiise would 
be to commission Mi Ouless to make a nplua ol the poitiait 
he paints foi Mi Carnegie The cost ot this would not be 
e\cessi\ e 

The painting ot the poitiait wui enti listed to Mi. (now 
Sn) Hubeitvon Heikomei. 

Some two clajs befute leceipt ot the acldiess he had 
wiitten to Mi. Cainegie to the ellect that he had stopped 
the action of those who weie making picpaiations foi a 
siibsci iption poitiait. He had now to explain his cliange 
of fiont. 

To Axdkiw Cvkxioii 

4 funiiiiDt 1S97 

I ha\e had to >ield A tew dais altei I wiote to >011 thcie 
came to me an addiess ol congi.itul itioii bcaiing o\ei cigliU 
signatuies, including those ol men ol eminence m \ iiious 
spheies, political, scientihc, litciaii, etc, joined with a icquest 
that I would sit foi a poitiait I had not anticipated am thing 
so influential, and tound m}scll m the piedicament ot lining 
eithei to abandon m\ icsolution 01 else to slight, in .1 niiiked 
and public wa>, iiiimeioiis men whom I h.ne e\ei\ le.ison to 
lespect, and bung upon in^selt eondeinnation as ill-mamieied 
and pen else 

To F How IRD COI I INS 

. h Jiiiiiiai 1 , 1897 

You ha\e been Mctoiious all ilong the line, as the plnase 
IS — iicloiious oiei othei'- and ■Mctoiious o\ei me I did not 
expect to haie m> Hank tinned m such .111 niesistible wa\ 
Howeiei, though I li.ue to leeogni/e nnselL as m a m iniiei 
defeated, theie is ol com sc, a salist.ielioii 111 tlu deteat, along 
with .1 small set-oil the otliei wa\ 

My leeling towaids mj tellow eoimtijmen (especiall\ as 
eontiasted with the Ameiie.ins) has foi jeais past not been a 
\eiy tiiendly one, and mj antagonistic attitude has been in 
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p.ut clue to this lec-liiiy IIoiioiu lonj; clcLuccl lo^es the, qii.ilil\ 
ot honoiu Ho\\e\ei, the thini> is now clone <incl well 

clone . .incl h.uiny bc,cn initi.itccl .iiid lait;el> uis^ecl on b\ \oii, 
let me oliei \ou m^ he.ut's th.mks In jou, <it any late, theie 
has ne\ei been an) taulinebs ol appieci.ition 

It is a pity that he dwelt so much on the taichness of 
the honoui, and so little on the coidiahty and unanimity 
displaced in the bestowing of it. It is stiange that he 
did not icmembei how loi moie th.in a quaitei of a 
centuiy he had peisistenth, and at times almost un- 
giaciousiy, declined e\ciy honoui that had been offeied 
him. The waiinth with which the pi ess also suppoited 
the step his liiends had taken ought to have gone fai to 
lemoAe any lingeiing feeling of bitterness for supposed 
past neglect. Such commendable despatch had been 
shown with the addiess that many who would have signed 
it came to know of it only when the lepoit of the piesenta- 
tion appealed in the new'spapeis The absence of their 
names was moie than compens.itecl foi b)' the coidiahty 
of then piivate expiessions of legiet at bacing missed the 
oppoitumty of joining in the public testimonial. As noted 
111 a piecious chaptei (\\., p. 295), the letteis in which he 
complains of neglect on the pait ot his countiymen have 
to be 1 eacl along w ith those in w Inch he acknowledges the 
sympathetic aupieci.ition his wiitings had secured at home. 

To nil KKiHI Ho\ \mhik | BiitocH 

3 Icbniai), 1897 

Fiom Ml How aid Collins I leaiii that I am indebted 
tojoutoi much moic than is implied b) join signatuie to the 
addiess ot congi.itulation, etc — indebted foi .ictne aid which, 
notewoitliN as it would h.uc been in one hacing leisuie, is 
much moie notcwoith> m one so much piessed bj public 
business, and notewoitli) 111 a still highei degiee as gi\en by 
one who in impoitant matteis clilleis in belief And that this 
,ucl should Iia\e been gneii iinobti usn eh , too, so dnesting it 
ot an\ possilile motne olhei th.m that ot gemiine sympathy, 
icncleis it still moic lem.iik.ible Pia) .icccpt the thanks which 
I iind it impel ati\c to ollci 

appieci.ition is made the gicatci on consideiing what 
I might 111) self ha\e done undei like conditions A p.issne 
assent, would, I think, ha\e been the limit of mj adhesion 
I doubt whethci mj gcneiosity would ha\e been sufficient 
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to pinmpt .K tnc < n opri ition Could I d'.t iiIil difleicnce 
in action to dilleieiice in cieed, the beliel would do much 
tow aids shaking some of mj qeneial \iew's But inn.ite supe- 
1101 it) of natuie I lake to be the tiue cause 

The fiist pait of this lettei was wiitten in his own 
hand, but the eltoit w'as too much, and the lest had to be 
dictated 


1 O J AMI s Sc r lA 

6 1'tbiiini\ 1897 

Among the things which should ha\e been done, but ha\e 
not been done, is the wilting to )ou a lettei e\piessmg im 
indebtedness foi the elloits \ou ha\e made m tin thciing the 
lecent manifestation ot svinpath^ and appio\al I sa) ‘‘ m 
futtheimg”, but icmembeimg the steps which )ou took to 
initiate an addiess of congiatulation — steps taken I think m- 
dependentl) .it the tune when Mi Collms pioposed a poi- 
tiait — the w Old is scaiceU .idequate I must not let the 

mattei end without olteung\ou im hcait\ thinks toi all nou 
luue done 

As jou doubtless know b\ c\pcucnce, .1 wiitci s chict gi.iti- 
hcation is in the consciousness ot woik s.itisl ictoiih done, but 
second onl) to that is the m.milest ition ol .ippioi il honi the 
select 

Among the manifest itions of ,ippio\al fiom “tlic select” 
w.is the oitei of the degiec ol D Sc , lioin the l^nixeisitv 
of Cambiidge, and that ot LL D fioin the Unneisti of 
Edinbuigh. Both weie declined. A piopos.il w.is nude 
by the municip.il authoiities of Dei by to miik the house 
ot his buth with a tablet, but foi le.isons unknown it was 
not Gained out.' As toi the poiti.ut, theie weit miny 
appointments and disappointments, so tli it nothing w is 
done till almost the end ot the Acai 

To F How \K1) COI I INS 

Bkigiiion, 6 Dciiiiibci, 1897 

Who IS sill) enough to s.i) that I decline to sit’ I ha\e 
not left this 100111 toi these six Aiceks It is haid to ha\e 
m) misfoituiies used <is we.ipons Hcikoniei was heie tluee 
da)s ago, and would li<i\e kikeii photogiaphs ol me sitting 
m bed h.id the light been good He comes .ig.uii next week 


‘ A maible tablet was put up by the Derb> bpencei Society in 1907 
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23 DcLtiiihci — ^Ii Hcikointi to li.uc been heie last 
week, but wiote me that an attack ol inlliicn/.i was keepint; him 
indoois Yesteuku he came .iiid look Inc photoni.iphs , and 
he comes .isjam to-moiiow to t.dvc moic He l.ilks of makinij 
the poitiait whollj tiom photof;iaphs, but I cannot assent to 
this , theie must be some sittings to linish fiom 

^Yho IS the untiiendh ti lend who takes the attitude which 
}om letteis seem to imph ■' Awhile ai{o jou spoke of 
m) “declinint;” to sit accoidini* to piomise And then, 

aftei all, the supposition that I alone am lesponsible foi the 
delaj IS .in uttei mistake Duiins* a eonsideiable p.iit of the 
late summei months when I could ha\e sat, h.id eiieumst.inces 
peimitted. Mi Heikomei w.is on the Continent, and, when 
I letuined to town .ibout the middle ol Septembei, I beheie 
w.is still .iw.n, toi I had no itplies m answei to letteis I 
w 1 ole 

Yoiii lettei leached me List niiilit just .is I w.is Komg to bed, 
and the nutation it caused kept me .iw.ike ,i ctood js.ut of the 
night 


To Siu losi PH Dvi io\ Hooki K 

27 Dcumba, 1897 

Inquiues and lem.uks which ha\c come loimd to me duung 
the last thiee months, impH that the long delay in the execu- 
tion of the poitiait has caused some .idieise feeling . the delaj 
being aseiibed to pel\elsIt^ on mj p.iit 

I dislike obhg.itions of the kind implied bj a subsciiption- 
poitiait, and if tlieie is, in anj of those coneeined, a lack of 
coidialit>, mi dislike becomes something stiongei My 

piesent desiie is th.it Mi Heikomei sh.ill be paid by me, and 
that the subseiiptions sh.ill be letuined e.icb being .iccom- 
p.imed b\ .i copi ol this lettci 


Sii Joseph Hookei hastened to set his mind at lest, 
telling him that he was inist.iken in supposing that there 
ivas any want of eoidiahty among the siibsciibers to the 
portiait. On recemng this assuiance he wiote again. 


To Sir Josi ph Dai ton Hooki r 

30 Decent bei, 1897 

Youi lettei leeened Veij many thanks foi it It lelieies 
my feais and I gladly .icecpt youi .issuiances, and now desiie 
that you should keep my lettei to youi self 

Ml Collins h.is s.iid on seieial occ<Tsions things which, 
it seems, I had mismteipieted. 
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The artist \\as w 01 king in circumstances of extreme 
difficulty, nevei having had a proper sitting. At length, 
howevei, in Febiiiaiy tlie poitiait uas finished. 

To Sir Josi ph D\lion' Hooki r 

2 .Vrt/cA, 1898 

Ml Collins \Mole to me a few dajs ago sajing that the 
poitiait IS “splendid and admiiablc ” and e\piessing the feeling 
that, as having been so laigeh inlluential in getting it done, you 
ought to be congiatulated , it toi no othei leason than foi the 
leason of liaMiig acqiiiied foi the public so line aw 01k of ait, 
foi he speaks of it especialh as a woik of ait which has its 
inteiest undei that aspect iiicspectne ot anj inteie'-t it may 
othei wise ha\e I coincide in his ieehng and gladh on public 
as on pin.ite giounds join 111 the congiatulation 

Oddly enough it seems likel\ that 1 shall ne\ei see it 
I must be content with seeing a photogiaph 

When the Heikoinei photogiavuie lepiodiiction of the 
poitiait was sent him he wiote — 

To Hi 131 R1 \ON HlRkOMlK, RA 

18 ^/>/i/, 1898 

Of couise the judgments ol m\ liicnds with legaid to the 
poitiait aie to be accepted lathci than an\ judgment ot mine, 
since the looking glass, in\ citing the two sides, does not iightlj 
show a man his own face, and since moieoici it is impossible 
foi him to see his lace m the position %ou ha\e chosen 

Theie is, howc\ci, one point in the face which stiikcs me, 
namel}, the aquilmc outline ol the nose is somewhat too juo 
nounced — peihaps not too pionounccd toi the position in 
which the head was pl.iced, but too pionounccd in itspect ol 
the a\eiage shajic ol the nose — I sai ‘aiciage” because the 
nose is not quite the same shape when seen tiom the two 
sides 

The seciet ol it is th.il when a little child nr^ nose was cut 
with a caning knitc b> a little sistci The wound did not 
leaie a scai, so f.u as appeals, but the icsult was that on one 
side the outline is moie piotubeiant than on the othei, and 
this gi\es fioiii ccitain points ot mcw an acjuiline chai iclei, 
which is not manifest liom othei points ot new 

I wish I had lemembeied this tict when the photogiaph 
W'as taken, toi I should then ha\e suggested an attitude gning 
a stiaightei outline, loi I do not like the icj^uiline outline Ol 
couise it IS a consideiable element in the chaiactei of the face. 

It I had seen the pliotogi.ipb eailiei I should ha\e 
suggested a slight alteiation Howe\ei, though it is too 
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Lite bcloic tliL Al..ldcln^ txhibilion (uiiIl'is \<)u c.in do it on 
\auiishinL; d.i\ ) il is not {)11ki\\isc loo IiIl, ind 1 should miiLh 
like a slii,ht n.(.liln..ilioii (in i doiilik stnsLi 

Yon liUL it sLLins to int succclcIlcI well in <in essential 
point, nameh the evinession Theie* is .i l.ii-oll na/e .ippio- 
piiate to i lliinkei, and it is an iiiuIli '^I cuiilnii, t,a/e*, which ol 
eonisc I eoiwidei is not in ippiopi late Snceess in this 

lespeet is ,in essenti.il sneeess 

One otlu ‘1 eiilieisiii oeeiiis to me I'nloi tun. itch I woie 
the diessint^ i>o\\n o.t/ a moinnn> co.il, and <in impiession was 
theieb% I'lecn ot biilkiness ol boeh This inipicssion moico\ci, 
Is sticnutliLiicd b\ the w.i\ in which the shonldei anel light 
.nni extend \ei\ mneh the total etieet ot this huge expanse 
ol bod\ and diess is somewhit to dwait the he.id To me the 
impiession gi\en is that ot a small-he.'ded man Though m\ 
held IS not .it all spceialh Luge, still it is 22 inehes lonnd, and 
I think i spcet.itoi would guess a smallei si/e 

Theie, \ on see I h.iie ig.iin illustiated m\ inietei.ite h.ibit 
of iaiilt lindiiig Iloweiei I suppose \on would pielei to liaie 
m\ eanchd lemai ks lathei than unmeaning .ippknisc Yon ma\ 
.it an\ i ite be quite eontent with the opinions ol m\ liiends 

The (30 \piil, 1898) notice ol the Koy.il Ac.idemy 
Exhibition w.is beieie on both Mi. von Heikomer and 
Spencci. Ol the .11 list it w.is s.iid : “Pei haps it is haidly 
his f inlt if that which ought to have been a m.istei piece, 
Is veiy much the leieise.” And of the sittei : “To 
getpiopei sittings fiom him wms an impossibility; neithei 
the wishes of illustiious .idmiieis, noi tlioughts ot posthu- 
mous fame, noi anx sumku considef.ition, had any ellect 
w’hateici .” 


To Hi 1.1 ui \ox Hikkomik, K V 

30 /]/>/!/, 1898. 

I cannot .dlow mxscll to lemam iindei the implied stigma 
which the Tiiius' lepoit ol the Ac.idemj Exhibition contains, 
wheic 1 am desciibcd .is pi.ictic.ilh disieg.e ding “the wishes 
of” m\ “ illnstiioiis adiniicis,” expiessed though tliet weie in 
so gi .nil's ing <i inannei and .iccomp.inied b-s then conti ibntions 
The iitteih iindescixed ictiection upon me must be 111 some 
w.ai dissip.ited Will joii do it, 01 must I should of 

coiiise piefci that ion should icctilj this niis.ippiehension by 
distinctls specifying the e.iiises .ind incidents, but if you decline 
I must do it myself 

Ml. von Heikomei being in Italy, Spencer himself w'rote 
to the Times (5 May) pointing out that the art ci itic had 
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been iniblccl by iinnoiii. '‘I feel olilnfed tw iiirike this 
slitcment out ot leyaid foi the feelings of tlie many dis- 
tingnished fi lends and otheis who, liaving e\picssed then 
wishes in so giatiiying a m innci, would teel slighted did 
I let them suppose that those wishes had been so little 
leg.uded bj me.” 

The poiti.ut by Mi. Ouless foi Mi Cainegie had still 
to be painted. Fust one thing pie\ented a beginning 
being made, <ind then anothei When the aitist was 
leadv, Speneei was too ill to sit, and when Spencei 
was well enough, the aitisl had othei engagements He 
was also w 01 i\ing himself o\ei the thought of whit people 
would sav it he sat to Mi. Oiile->s altei ha\ing been unable 
to sit foi Ml. von Heikomei. “Explanations could not 
easily be gneii, and e^en weie thej gi\en would be in- 
sufficient.” This ditheulty disappe.tied in an unevpeeted 
WMy Aftei moie than twehe months of tuiitless attempts 
to aiiange foi sittings, he wiotc to Mi Ouless that the 
p.unting must be .ibandoned altogethei. 

Fkom W\i 11 k W Ot n ss, K \ 

UOdohu 1899 

I am indeed soii> that, altei all, the poitiait li is to be 
abandoned, but, besides othci eiieunist.inLes \ou mention, I 
lecogiii/e the diltieiiltie's toi the sittei and the p.iiiitei J lu 
sittings could haidh fail to be a sL\cie sli.im and l.iti.,ui, 
foi >011, and, it that weie so, it would be almost hopeless to 
make the poitiait .1 sueeess Theietoic, eonsideiing all things 
I eannot but acquiesce m join \iew that the poitiait must be» 
lin.ilh gnen up, but I do so with \ci\ deep icgict 

He waveied fiom time to time in his opinion of the 
Ileikomei poiti.iit, being influenced gieath be the pidg- 
ments now' faeouiable, now iinlae ouiable, expiesscd by 
his fi lends. Seeeial letteis passed between him and Mi. 
eon Heikomei about suggested alteiations, but to no 
pill pose. Being unwilling that the poitiait should go into 
the N.itional Galleie', he eeiotc to Mi S.ugeiit about a 
poitiait on Ins own aceount; but the teims eeeic too high. 
He then bethought him that the poitiait be Mi. Buigess 
eeould be suitable toi the N.itional tkilleie, and asked Mi 
Ouless evhethei he could leeommend .in .iitist to make 
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a copy of it for presentation to his native town. On Mr. 
Ouless’s recommendation the work was entrusted to Mr. J. 
Hanson Walker. How far Spencer’s mind was even at 
this late date from being settled about the Herkomer 
portrait is shown by a remark in January, 1901, to Dr. 
Charlton Bastian, who thought that it rather than the 
Burgess portrait, should go to the National Portrait Gallery. 
“Thank" you, too, for your opinion respecting the Her- 
koraer portrait. It is probable 1 shall adopt it, but I will 
take the opinion of some other friends.” * 




’ During tlie last year of his life, Mrs. Meinertzhagen induced him to 
allow Miss Alice Grant to paint a portrait of him mainly from the photo- 
graph he had taken for Mr. Sargent in 1898. 
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REVISION OF BIOLOGY AND FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

(Odobei, 1895— Apnl, 1900) 

Following his usual piactice of looking well ahead, 
he had in 1895 oideied copies of the Piinciph<i of Btologv 
to be intei leaved and sent to young biologists, lecom- 
mended as being famihai with lecent developments of the 
science, with instuictions to sciutinize the alleged facts 
and to see vvhethei the infeiences diawn fiom them vveie 
justified, leaving untouched the scheme of the work as 
well <is its geneial piinciples. Bj the time the last volume 
ot the Sociologv was issued, each of the collaboiatois had 
gone tluough his assigned poition 

His inteiest in biological questions had been kept 
smouldeiing since 1867 when he complcled the Biolog\. 
Now and again dining these vtais the latent hic had buist 
into flame, as in the Wtismann contioveisv At othei 
times it meiely flitkeied The levision loi which he was 
now piepaiing furnished oppoitunities loi giving cxpiession 
to opinions of long standing, lespcctmg the methods to he 
followed in biological enquiiics and the attitude fieqiientl} 
adopted by scientific men towaids them Biologists chieflv 
weie in his mind when he wiote to Di (now Sii) Willi.im 
Goweis that “the immense mqoiitv ol wiiteis 111 the special 
divnsions of science h.ive a houen ot wide views, and piefei 
to limit themselves to then det.iils and technicalities.’ The 
hugest shaie of adveise cuticism was, hovvevei, leseivecl toi 
mathematicians. 


To F How VRD COLl INS 

Brighion, 3 Ihidirhi, 1895 

[Lack of judgment] is a veiv comiiioii tiait ol mathoma 
ticians Then habit of mind becomes such th.it thev ate 
iiicap.ible ot loimmg lation.il conclusions when thev h.ive to 
deal vv ith contingent ev idences 
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I wish \oii would m.ike an inqiiii> he.unm upon tlio 
question ot the hniit.ition ol llcltdlt^ b\ sc\ It ocLuiicd to 
me latch that this, toi which thcie is so much cMclcncc, niaj 
be statistic ilh tested b\ iiiquiiics coiiccininj' lonqcMt) in 
lainihcs II iiiqiiin shows tint in a ceituii inaiiiaf'e the 
husband belongs to a t.unih ol which the inembeis on the 
aceiaqe die culici th.it usu il while the wile belongs to a 
lamiK ol which on the axciage the ineinbcis hace Inecl to 
a good age oi a gicat .ige, then if thcic is limitation ot lieieditj 
b\ sex, the daughtcis ot that inaiiiagc will be long heed and 
the sons shoit-lned This is in inquin ciuite piactieable, 
and might oi might not sene to \ciil\ conclusions deined 
tiom othci c\idcncc 

5 DiiLinhii — Ihe niatheni ilician in dealing with eontmgent 
matteis docs not go wioiig m leasoning tioin his piemises, he 
goes wiong in his ehoice ot picniises He eontinuall} assumes 
that these aie sinqilc when the\ .ue leilK eoinplex — omits 
some ot the lactois His h ibit ol thought is that of dealing 
with All uid qtuU th/iiiili dita and he c lines that habit of 
thought into legions whcie the data aie iimii) and imkpniU, 
and pioceeds to tied a lew ot tlicni is though thc> weie all, 
aid 1 c gill ds them as delimte Loid Kehin has tiunished le- 
peated illustiations of this 

9 DticiiibLi — I am dcsiious in all eases to exclude supei- 
tluities tiom m\ eiiMionnient Multiplication of books and 
in iga/ines and papeis which I do not need eontimiall> annojs 
me \s \ou in.u peihaps lemembei, I shut out the piescnee 
of books bi eui tains, that I mai be lice tiom the sense ot 
eoinplcxiti which thei neld [This had lefeienee to an 
inteileaeed eop\ of the /i/u/ogi Mi Collins had sent] 

It had been suggested tint Mi Dai win’s house at 
Down should be acquiied loi .i biological station, w'heie 
questions i elating to heiedity might be iigoiously tested 
by expeiiments eaiiied out undei the supeivision, as it 
would seem, of a committee of the Ko\al Society The 
fust intimation Speneei had of this wms fiom Piofessoi 
Adam Sedgwick in Deeembei, 1896 , and soon after it was 
again hi ought to his notice by Mi Fianeis Gallon. 

To Fkxxcis G\i I ox 

]6 1897 

The eoiiises suggested seem to me iinpohtie E\ei 3 thing is 
on too Luge a scale 

The pill chase of Dai win’s house seems appiopiiate as a 
mattei of sentiment, but as a mattei of business \eiy inappio- 
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puue The wliolo unclcit ikinq would be lundie ippcd it the 
outset b) lie.uj expendituie to little pin pose I should be 
disinehned to eo opeidte weie <in) sueh inipiudcnl step 
tciken 

The thing should be eommeneed on a sniiill se.ile bj the 
few who ha\e ahe.idj inteiested themsehes in it — saj thiee 
01 tom acies with some eheip wooden buildings 

Co-opeiation w ith bicedeis would I behe\e be tutile You 
eoiild neiei get them to fulhl the lequisite eonditions, <ind 
seleetion would be eeitim to eome in ind \itiite the lesults 

Youi last question, eoneeining 1113 eontiibution and its 
appheabilitj to the eonimittce of the Roj.il Soeiet\, I do not 
undei stand I do not know whit -sou mein is to in\ action 
ot the Rojal SoeieU II it lefeis to the pin eh ise ot the Dai win 
house I should distinetlj sij Xo 

lo G H Dvkwi\ 

27 hih, 1900 

Respeetmg the est iblishment foi biologieal pin poses I 
agiee with jou that theie is little hope of .injthmc, beni^ 
done 

I ha\c ne\ei, howeici, mjseli appioitd ot the piojeet m 
the foini oiigmallj suggested eomnieneing with puich ise ot 
the Down estate I do not behe\c in bi,, things to eommenee 
with, But the m inigement IS in tiet the ehiet ditheulti — 
how to eleet a ht go\ ei ning bodj ind how to ensui e th it the\ 
shall eaii> on then inquiiies ind lepoil the lesults in a 
thoioughlv unbiassed w i\ Ncuh all the men i\ iilable in 
lespeet ot then biologieil knowled>,e ue putisin^ ind it 
theie weie <i bilinecd lepieseiit ition ot the two sides it is 
\ei) piobible tint the adnnnisti ition would eome to i di_ id 
lock It otheiwise the \culiet would lie m lu^e mi isuie 
a foiegone eonelusion 

Diiect leteienees to the ie\ision ol the hioli\\ iie lew 
He had coiiespondenee with Piofessoi Miieus H.iiti^, on 
biologieal questions dining 1897 98 Ot a note b\ the 
lattei, about to appeii in Xaliiuil Spencei si\s 

(May, 1898) “At pi esent, being untimiliu with the set of 
facts to which you lefei, 1 hid some dilheiilt} in following 
the statement. I may leiniik, liowexei, th it theie mi\ be 
a maiked distinction between the pioeess of muKiphe ition 
of suecessn e genei itions ol telK ind the sudden bie iking 
up of cells in spoies ' It w is piobablj this tint suggested 
the sending to Xtitiiial bciLiiCL the iele\ int pissiges of a 
new chaptei m the Biologx on “Cell-Life and Cell-Multipli- 
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cation,” Lontruning ceitain new inteipietationb of lecent 
facts, which he thought it well to publish befoiehancl. 
Lcitei in the ^eal he sent to yatiiu a lettei on “Steieo- 
Chemisti} and Vitalism,” and aiiothei on “ Asyminetiy and 
Vitalism,’ with leleience to Piotessoi Japp’s addiess to the 
Chemical Section ot the Biitish Association. In the second 
of these lettei s he sa\s that neitliei tlie physico-chemical 
theoiy noi the theoiy of a \itil pimciple explains hte, the 
ultimate natiiie ot which 1 -. incoinpiehensible. 

The congiatulitions on the completion of the Synthetic 
Philosophy stilled up ciiticisin, sometimes in a fan, 
enquiiing spiiit, sometimes in a spiiil hostile and captious. 
Duung Deceinbei a coi lespondencc was earned on in the 
limes} Ml Biamwell Booth having accused him of incon- 
sistency, Spencei pointed out that his ideas, in common 
with othei things, had undei gone e\ohition. In a lettei to 
Mr Collins, Mi. Booth mainhimed that Spencei ’s funda- 
mental changes ot xiew “ha\e been so fiequent, and so 
ladical, and it one m ly say so, so Molent, that they totally 
diftei fiom such giadual and natuial developments as aie, 
as you point out, common to all pi ocesses of thought ” 

To F Howard Coi lins 

25 Janiiaiy, 1897 

Tell Ml Booth tli.it Ins contention is utteilj'' beside the 
maik !M> change fiom Theism to Agnosticism, to which I 
suppose he moic cspeeiallj icleis, took pl.ice long befoie the 
e\olutionai’s philosoph\ was commenced, .md long befoie I 
e\ei thought ol willing it, and the change h.id nothing what- 
e\ei to do with the doetiine of e\olulion Theie has been no 
change whate\ei m that lespect since 1860, when the waiting 
ot the philosopin was coinmeiiced 

M} change ot opinion on the Land question, which is the 
othei change on which he insists, is but lemotelj lelated to 
the doctime of e\olution, and c\en then is a change not in 
piinciple, but onlj in policy 

At a meeting of the Biooklyn Ethical Association, 
towaids the end of 1896 , he was said to ha\e been laigely 
influenced by the teachings of the Vedanta, thiough the 
wiitings of Sii William Jones. Tins he called a “wild 
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idea,” bccing that he did not even know the name Vedanta, 
<ind had nevei lead any of Sii William Joneb’b wiitmgb. 
But “theie aie alwayb some people who find that a man’s 
ideas aie not his owm, but somebody eke’s ” 

When tianslatmg the last pait of the Piiiiciples of 
Sociology, Di Ca-ielles had eneounteied an iinfoieseen ditfa- 
culty In § S49 M. Hanotaux, the Fieneh foieign mimstei, 
IS lepiesented as ha\ing made a statement “on the need 
theie w'as ioi competing in political biiiglaiies with other 
nations” Unable to take the icsponsibility of spieading 
this thioughout Fiance, Di. Ca/clles, who, dining the thirty 
ycaib he had been engaged in tiansLiting the “Synthetic 
Philosophy,” had letained Spencei’s highest esteem, felt 
compelled to relinquish the woik, to his own deep legiet 
no less than to Spencei’s. 


To E Ca/i I Li s 

6 Ducinbci , 1896 

I gieath legict the decision expiesscd in \oui lettei ]ust 
lecened — legiet it alike on peison.il giounds and on public 
gioimds All things leniembeied, howeiei, I do not gieath 
wondei that ^oui attitude is that which joii desciibe 

But, in the lust pkice let me point out to )Ou that, in .1 
picceding paiagiaph, England’s dealings with iiatiie peoples 
in all paits ot the woild aic coiidcnined t[intc .is stion.,l\ 
.ind much moie elaboi.ilcK In the second place let me 
point out th.it, it I icmcmbei iightK (I hne not the hook 
lieie), I speak ot Fiance “<v//§ ’ in ‘ politic il hiiigluics ’ 
with othci ci\ih/ed nations the ohiious implication being 
that all .lie chaigeibk with the s.imc ollcnce Then, in the 
thud place, let me point out that I have it not m tin-. List 
volume, ^et 111 .inothci volume (the Sliuh of 'ioi.ioloi;}) used 
the c\piession '* politic il biiicluj ’ m ictcience to oui own 
doings espcci.illj , and I miv ,idd th it in ch.ii.ictcii/ing 0111 
inv.ision ot Atgh mistan .is a “political buigliiv,” I g.ive 
giievous ollence to Loid Lvtton, who was then Viceiov and 
to whom I was known pcison.illv You will sec, theietoie, 
th.it my implied condcmn.it'on docs not iclci to the Fiench 
moic than to the othci Eiuopcan jicoplcs, and th.it I could 
not veiy well h.ivc omitted to conclciiin the one without in- 
justice to the othci 

The tiuth IS that, ol all the leclings I ontcit.un conccniiiig 
social all.uis, niv detestation ot the b.iib.iioiis conduct of stiong 
peoples to weak peoples is the most intense . To iiiy 
thinking the nations which c.ill themselves civili/ecl aie no 
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bctloi Ih in white who, will) tliLii t iiinon .incl iilles, 

conquei tiihcs ol cl.iik s.w.ifjL-', umLclwith ) i\l1iiis mcl .mows, 
as easily as a s^iant thiashcs a i.lulcl, and who, h<i\mi> i^loiilied 
theniscl\Ls ill Hull \ic tones, lake posse s'-ioii ot the eonqiieMcd 
linds .ind t\i uini/e c\ei the siihieet peoples 

Elscwheie I h<i\e sjioken ot the n.itions ol Em ope as ,i 
hundied million paq.ins masqueiadinq as Chiistians Not 
unfieepienth in pin ate inteieoiiise I li.ne loiind m^selt lijinq 
to con\eit Chiisti.ms to Chiisti\iiit\, hut h.ne in\<niahK failed 
The tiuth IS th.it priests and people alike, while takiiiq then 
nomin.il eiecd liom the \ew Testament, t.ike then leal eieeel 
tiom Homei \ot Chiist but \ehilles is then idc.il One 
ekn in the week tlle^ piotess the eieed ot lon>i\eness, anel 
si\ ckns 111 the week the\ ineiileate ,iiid pi.ietiee the eieecl 
ot ie\enqe On Siindn the\ piomise to lo\e then iiei};hboins 
as themsehes, and on Monda\ beat with iittei seoiii anj 
one who pioposes to aet out that piomise in dealing with 
inteiioi peoples N.i\, the\ ha\e even inteiisil.ed the spnit 
of ic\enge inheiited iioin baibaiiuis hoi, whereas the l.iw 
between hostile tubes ol snages is lite foi life, the law ot 
the so e died ei\ili/ed m dealing with sa\ages is — foi one life 
mam Ines Not onh do I leel peipetiia'h .ingeicd b> this 
Inpoeiise win eh daih s<i\s one thing and does the opposite 
thing, but I .ilso leel peipttnalh angered h> it as being 
di imetiiealh opposed to hum.in piogtess , sinee all finthei 
.ubanee depends on the deeline ot mllltalle^ .iiid use of in- 
dustiiilism But what the gie.it in.iss ot the enili/ed 

peoples in then dc.ilings with the uncnili/cd legaitl as gloij, 
I legal d <is shame 

I h.ne not hesit itccl to ollend np own eountijnien b^ 
ficqnent expiessions of the feelings thus indie.iled, and I do 
not at .ill hesitate to oHend the Fieneh in the same w.ay 
It, howeeei, it is a question ot ti.nislation oi no tianslation — 
it no one will eentuie to oltend Fiench susceptibilities by 
publishing in Fianee the p.issage in ejiiestion, then, I may 
lemaik, tli.it the diltieiilu in.n be pi.ietieallj oeeicome by 
omitting the sentenee .ind putting .i numbei of asterisks in 
in its plaee ‘ 

To maik the completion of the Synthetic Philosophy 
the editor of tlie Xiiicluiith Centiny was desiioiis to have 
an article, and consulted Spencei as to tlie choice of a 
wiitci. Spencei .it fii st thought of Pi ofessoi M.isson, about 
whom he wrote .is follows to Mi Knowles — 


'■ M. H. de Varigny undertook the tianslation of this Part, as well as 
of Professional Institutions. 
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The onl> chfht,ulty which I “^ce 11 th.it which aiiscs fioin 
0111 Incndship, which h.is lasted now foi h\e <xnd foity yeais 
<ind tiom winch some hi is 11113 11.1t111.1ll3 icsult, 01 1TI.13 

11.1t1u.1ll3 he supposed to icsult In f.ict, howcici, I think 
that both he <ind I .11 e quite piep.ued to s.13 whit we think 
of one .inothei’s opinions <ind to .iccept e\picssions of dissent 
without the Ic.ist lufllinq of fcclini' Indeed I am cjiute 
piep.iicd foi m.iiked dneigcnccs fioin 1113 Mews in some 
diiections He m.13, foi inst.iuce, htU comment on 1113 e\- 
tieine disieg.iid of .ill aiithoiit3 (a tiait without which, indeed, 
I should ne\ei h.iie done wh.it I h.ue) Ag.iin he may sa3 
with tiuth th.it I undcii.ihie the pioducts of .incient thought 
and the pioducts of ancient lite in genei.il Then, too, theie 
lb the f.ict th.it I ignoie iittcit3 the peisonal clement in histoiy, 
and, indeed, show little lespect loi histoiy altogethei .as it is 
oidinaiily concened 


To Du ID Missov 

17 Jniuiaiy, 1897 . 

The 11101 e I think of it the less I like it It is cleai to 
me that 3011 would be continu.ill\ li.impeied by the thought 
of sa3 mg too much 01 too little , and it w ould be disagi ce- 
able to me to ha\e things s,iid undei eithei an acliial 01 a 
supposed bias All things consideicd, I think it would be best 
it 3011 will leg.iid the suggestion as not h.uiiig been made 

The name of Allied \V Bcnn h.is occuiicd to me as that 
of a ht man He is entiiel3 unknown to me, and, judging fioin 
what I ha\e seen of his wilting 111 the AtadLiii) and Mind, 
is quite competent 

The editoi acquiesced in the suggestion as to Mr. Benn 
on condition that Spencei would look thiough the aiticle 
when it was finished, and if satisfied, would gi\e it a 
soit of foim.il appioval, to be punted wnth it. This 

Spencei lefused to do The editor then gave w'ay But, 
when in the spimg of 1899 the aiticle was finished, he 
laised objections on tlie giound th.at it did not tulhl the 
condition of being “ undei st.qided of the people,” and 
notw'ithstanding lepeated lemonstiances fiom Spencei, 
declined to publish it Spencei was gieatly anno3"ed : all 
the moie so seeing that the pioposal foi an .11 tide had 
emanated fioin the editoi and not fioni him. Had 
he been told at the veiy outset that the aiticle must be 
wiitten so that the man in the stieet could undei stand it, 
and that it must bear on its face some miik of his appioval, 
26 
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Spencei \^oulcl not ha\e icct)minend(.d Mi Bcnii oi ciny 
othei pcibon. “ But then, bUb Mi Bcnn in <i lettci to the 
piesent wiitei, “ I bhoiild nc\ci h<i\L known Mi Spencei’s 
good opinion ot me noi hue h<id the .id\ant.ige of hib 
peibon.il ucepiaint ince.” ^ 

When infoiming Speneei tint the aitiele wab hnibhed 
Mr. Benn laibed some questions that had oecuiied to him 
m the coanse oi his wilting. 

To Arikrn W Bi \\ 

27 Maii-h, 1899 

The uiiansw ei ible questions ^ on i use .ii e, I think, £ui thei 
illustiatioiis ot the mudclle w hieh lesults when we attempt .inj 
solution of ultiiii ite questions 

The idea ot Cause is itselt an entiieh lelatue idea, and 
being so, is in the list lesoit in ipplie ible to the i elation between 
pheiionieiia iiid lint whieli li uiseeiids phenomena, howexei 
needtul it mu seem to us to use the woid m th.it i elation 
C iiise 111 oui eoiieeptioii his loi its ultiiii ite s\mbol the lelatioii 
in eoiiseio isncss between the sense ot elloit iiid .ui> ehaiige 
wliieh we pioduee b\ elloit iiidwe list tint subjeetue i ela- 
tion IS a sMiibol loi ill obieetue lelitioiis ot Cause, and when 
atteniptmt, to pass the limit thou.,ht iiislies out to foim a lela- 
tion between phenonieiii iiid tint wliieh ti uiseeiids them, and 
ine\ilibl\ Clines witli it this suiie eoneeption ot Cause But 
ineMtabh it is a s\mhche eoneeption, ind mueh as it seems 
needtul toi us to think ot the I nknow ible is Cause, jet eleailj 
oui eoneeption ot C ime bein>, in its oii.,in subjeetue and 
sjmbolic, IS esseiitiilh in ipplie ible 

But theie is i\..n a still deepei leph, niiiieh, that the \eij 
idea of explan ition is out ot pi lee 1 hue lepeatedlj, when 
dwelling on the mallei vnd leehng it onee the need foi explana- 
tion and let the eoinietion tint no explinition is possible, 
ended in the thou.,ht tint the \ei\ ide i of expkination is 
iiieleiant hoi whit is expl in itioii ■' lliit, too is a piiielj 
lelatue eoneeption wliieh it we .iiiah/e it, implies in eieij 
case the inteipiet itioii ot i inoie speei il tiutfi m teims of 
a moie geiieial tiatli and the m.iking ot explan.ition behind 
explanation ends in ledueing all speei il tiutlis to eases of the 
most genei.il tiutli But now whit li ippens if we eaiij out 
this delinition of explinition into the lel.ition between the 
Kiiow.ible <ind the t nknow able ■' the explanation ot that 
lelation would be to nit hide it iloiig with othei lelations in 
a moie geneial i elation , but wlieie is theie a inoie geiieial 


* Though Spencei wished to see the aiticle published elsewhere, 
It has, in point of fact, neiei appealed. 
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lel.itioii than that between the Knowable and the Unknovxable ^ 
Thete is none That is to sa\, the idea of expl.mation is 
excluded 

When the Tiustees of the Biilish Libiaiy of Political 
Science, connected with the London School ol Economics 
and Political Science, lequested him to piesent his woiks to 
the Libiaiy he not only embiaced the oppoitiinity of 
repeating his well-known views about Fiee Libiaiies, but 
took occasion to call in question the soundne‘’S ot the 
policy pill sued in the Biitish Libiaiy of Political Science. 

To W A S Hi\u\b 

24 .l/n/t/i, 1S97. 

Fiom time to time 1 ha\e had \aiious applications akin to 
the one joii make <uid h<i\e m all cases declined compliance 
I disappioie ot tiee libiaiies altogethei, the Biitish Museum 
Libiai\ included, bcliei int!, that 111 the long, lun thc^ aie mis 
chieious lathei th<in bcnchcial , .is \ie see cle.ulj in the case 
of Municip.il <ind local Ficc Libi .11 les which, instead ot being 
pl.ices toi studj, ha\c become pl.ices foi leading tlash^ noiels, 
woithless papeis, and Ic.iining the odds I no moie appioie 
ot Flee Libiaiies than I appioie ot Fiee Bakciies Food toi 
the mind should no moic be gnen giatis tlian tood toi the bodj 
should be guen giatis Ihe whole scheme ot public instiuc 
tion, be it in Fiee Libiaiies 01 b> State Education, is soei.ilistic, 
.ind I am piofouiidl} neise to socialism in e\ei\ loim 

Moieoiei, thiough the piospectus \ou send me thcie 
obiioush luns the idea that political science is to be based upon 
an exhaustive .iccumul.ition ol details ol all oideis, denied 
fiom .ill souices — pail lament. ii\ p<ipeis, lepoits ot commissions, 
<ind all the details ot .idministiation fioiii v.iiious countiies 
.incl colonies I hold coiiti.iiiw isc, that pohtic.il science is 
smotheied m such a m.iss ot detuls, the d.it.i toi tiuc conclu- 
sions being lel.itnch bio.id and .iccesable 

The institution will be used b} those who h.ivc in view the 
extension of St.ite .igcncics Alike tiom what I know ot its 
inception and fioin wli.it I now see ol it, I .1111 com meed that 
it w ill be an appliance not toi the diliusion ol political snt/itc 
but toi the dittusion ol politic.il qtuuKtn 

When a bimil.ii lecjiiebt w.is m.iJc m 1898 on behalf of 
the Ruskin Hall, Oxtoid, he declined undci a mis.ippie- 
hension as to the aims of the Hall. “I am piofoundly 
.iveise to the teachings of Ruskin alike in b0c1.1l aflairs in 
gcneial and even to a laige extent in ait. I must decline 
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doing .inytlimg tli.it m.iy diiectly or iiidiiectly conduce to 
the spiead ol his influence." 

Misconceptions \Mth lespect to isol.ited opinions of such 
a voluminous c\iitei .is Spencei weie to be expected, but 
the geneial diift of his doctiines ought to have been well 
undeistood by this time. 

To M W Ki xiixGi 

13 /!/>//;, 1897. 

I fe.ii I cannot gne \oii .in^ dictum to scue join pin pose, 
foi my opinions aie cliiecth .it \.iii.ince with those joii suppose. 

Theie is <i m.inia eieijwheie toi uniloimilj ; and centi.ih/ed 
teaching of te.ichcis is m.initestlj m the dnection of unifoimity. 
Thioughout all oigani/ed existence \aiietj tends to life, uni- 
foimitj tends to de.itli Competition in methods of education 
IS all-esscnti.il and <inj thing th.it tends to dimmish competition 
will be detiiment.il 

Youi notion ot lestiietions put upon the teaching piofession 
is absoluteh it i.uianeewith the \iews I hold It is ti.ide- 
iinionism m te.iehing — it is a ie\eision to the .ineient condition 
ot guilds It IS <i limitation ot indnidnal lieedom It is pait 
ot a genei il ugiiiic which I uttcih detest 

It .is \oii appaicntlj iiidic.itc, i. using the status of teacheis 
and gning them bcttei p.ij implies inciease of taxation, genei.al 
01 local, then joii ma\ judge how f.ii I .ippioie of it when I tell 
jou th.it, tiom mj xeij eaihcst d.ijs down to the piesent time, 
I ha\e been a peisistcnt opponent of all State education 

That he no longei looked upon his London house as 
his home may be gatheied fiom the following. 

To Miss 

1 Apiil, 1897. 

Foi juactical pin poses, as .it piescnt c<iiiied on, the 
establishment is much nioic joins th.in mine Dining my 
long .ibsences, now coxeiing half the jcai, the house is 

occupied bj the f.iniilj, jouisehes and lelatixes , and 

when I am at home the soci.il mteicouisc and the administra- 
tion gne the impiession th.it 64, Acenue Road is the lesidence 

of the Misses , whcie Mi Spencei lesides wdien he is m 

tow n 

All things consideied I do not ctesiie any longer to maintain 
our lel.itions On estim.iting the .icU.int.iges I deiive fiom 

the piesence of joiiisclt and your sisteis in the house, I hnd 
them but sm.ill — not bj any means gieat enough to counter- 
balance the dis.id\ antages 

Please theiefoie accept this letter as an intimation that the 
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lesiclence of join self and jom sisters with me will end on the 
111 st of J uly next 

A good deal of coi respondence passed in May and June 
between him and a lady at whose house he spent lather 
less than a foi night as a “paying guest." Thtough the 
medium of an adveilisement what seemed like a luial 
paiadise had been discoveied. Things went on fanly well 
foi a week, save foi an occasional muimui ; but within a 
few days he left. This expeiience as a “paying guest" 
seems to have piompted the following lettei 


To MivS \\ Li\ I o\ 

15 JiiiUy 1897 . 

Let me suggest to ^oll a woik which might htl> be the 
Clowning woik of >0111 hlc — woik on "Good and Bad 
Women ” 

You haie lalhci obtained loi > 0111 sell the icputalion foi 
holding a biiet toi men leisus women, wheieas I lathei think 
the tact IS that >ou simple aim to check that oeei exaltation 
of women which has long been donuiunt, and which is le- 
ceiMiig an eclat inte illusti.ition m a lecent essaj be Mis 
J R Gicen, which is commented upon in this week’s Spcitaloi 
The llatteiing ot women his been, one might almost saj, a 
chief business ot poets, and women ha\e most ot them \eiy 
leadily accepted the incense with little qu ililicatioii , and this 
has been so peipctu.il and Ii is been so h.ibitiuille accepted by 
men as to ha\e c.iused a pel \ cited opinion 

The nituies of men and women aie topics ot continual dis- 
cussion, but entiiel} ot 1 indom discussion, with no .111 iljsis and 
no eolleetion ot eiidenec ind b.ilineing of lesults 

11 >ou enteitain m\ pioposal 1 should like \eiN well by 
and b) to m.ike some sugcestions as to modes of cnciuiiy and 
modes of eompai ison ^ 

In July he went to Boughton Monchclsea, ncai Maid- 
stone, w'heie he stayed till Septembei. On letuinmg to 
town he took cliambeis in Paik Place, St James’s, to be 
neai the Athenaeum, w'heie he had not been since Novembei 
of the pievious yeai, and “to ace|une by a moie enjoy- 
able life, the icciuisile stiength loi dining backwaids 
<ind foiwaids lioiii Aieiiiie Ro id." Allei tliiee di\s lie 
bioke down, went home to A\enuc Road, .uid did not 


' The suggestion apparently led to nothing. See Life of Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, p 329 
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again leave the house until he started for Brighton ill 
October. Considering how tittle he had been in London, 
and how little happiness he had enjoyed there during 
recent years, one may wonder why he continued to keep 
up a house in town, 'i'he explanation lies partly in that 
hopefulness which always led him to anticipate a change 
for the better, and partly in his reluctance to sever his 
connexion with the scene of his literary struggles and 
successes — with the great city in which had been kept up 
the closest friendships of his life. At length, however, the 
final step was taken. “The prospect of passing my last 
days monotonously in Avenue Road has become a dread 
to me, and 1 have decided that they may be passed much 
better here in front of the sea and with plenty of sun." 
He moved into 5, Percival Terrace, Brighton, soon after 
the beginning of 1898, hoping, as he wrote to Mr. Lecky, 
that his London friends would use his house as an hotel, 
so that he might see them as often as possible. His first 
concern was to get two ladies to complete his small 
domestic circle, musical ability being an essential qualifi- 
cation in one of them. His advertisement for either two 
sisters, or a mother- and daughter, resulted in adding one 
more to the list of coincidences mentioned in the Anto- 
biognipliy (i., 334, 453 ; ii., 360). Two orphaned sisters of 
the name of D replied to his advertisement. Pre- 

viously to this Mrs. Briton Riviere had recommended two 

sisters, also named D ; and he naturally concluded that 

the ladies who had answered his advertisement were the 
s.une as those recommended by Mrs. Riviere. “ I should 
fear that these young ladies being orphans may have tended 
rather to the melancholy than to the joyous." Mrs. Riviere 
then informed him that the ladies she had recommended 
were not oi'phans, both their parents being alive. 

To ilRs. Rivikkic. 

29 Jtiiitiary, 1898 . 

In reply to a recent advertisement there came a letter from 

certain two Misses D proposing to accept the position 

I offered. Remembering th;it you had recommended certain 
two Misses D , the conclusion was drawn without hesita- 

tion that they were the same two. It turns out to be otherwise. 
The two who replied to my advertisement are daughters of a 
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sfriLklnokei iiicl aie oiphuus The name 1-5 by no means 
common Who would ha\c supposed that tlieie should be 
beaiing that name two pans of sisteis both wishing to undei- 
take similai positions ’ The thing would be consideied in a 
hction as <ibsolutclj inci edible 

ThioughoLit 1898, <ind well into the Spiing of 1899, his 
domestic ciicle undeiwent miny changes, owing paitly to 
his w.inting “a eorabinatioii of qa ihties which is not \eiy 
common,” as scteial of his li lends told him With the 
help ot Mis. Chailton Bastian he was foitunate in the 
spiing of 1899 in meeting with Miss Key, a skilled 
musician, whom he engaged foi the special duty of plajing 
the piano, which he liked to heai played seteial times a day, 
the piece he wished to be pined being usuallv selected by 
himself A month 01 two 1 itei ^Iiss Kilhck took o\ei 
the duties of hoiisekeepei. These two ladies lemained wnth 
him till his death, contiibutmg in no small degiee by their 
thoughtfulness and sympathy to the comfoit and happi- 
ness ot his closing ytais. 

Duiing the yeai 1808 he had on mote than one occasion 
to deal up ” misiepiesentatioiis.” One of these was con- 
tained in a paiagiaph in Lifcutfiiu foi Januaiy, announcing 
that a foithcoming woik by Mi W H Mallock would 
point out “how' ^Ii. bpencet embodies and gi\es liesh life 
to the fundamental eitoi of eontempoiaiy ‘ad\anced' 
thinkeis in defining the social aggiegate as a body ‘ com- 
posed of appiOMinatelv equal units. ’’ Speneei wms at a 
loss to know wheie Mi. Mallock had found “a passage* 
aulhoii/ing this 1 epiesenlation ” 

To W II Mniociv 

30 Inniiiin, 1898 

Attei much seeking I have diseo\cicd one of the passiges 
to which >011 lefci, but it seems to me that its conte\t altoids 
no justihcation foi the wa^ in which ^ou mtcipiet it It is a 
passage on p s ol the PiiiiiipU'. of 'nuiolosi\, in which, as a pie- 
liminai\, the social .iggiegatc loimed bj social insects is dis- 
tinguished horn a human socich, bec<uise it is m icalitj a Luge 
family and because it is ‘‘not a union among like indnicluah 
substantialh independent ol one anothci in paieiitage, and 
appiOMinately equal in then capacities’’ If heie theie is an 
implied conception ol a human societ\, the inteipietation of 
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the woids IS to be taken m conncMoii with the contia-clis- 
tinginshed soeietj the woids used should he undei stood m 
the light ol this distinetion A socict\ ol .ints, foi example, 
LOiisists ot se\cial classes — pci tact males and lemales, woiKeis, 
boldieis — and these classes dillci liom one anothei \ei} gieatly 
in then stiiictuies <ind coiiconiitant capacities Obiiously the 
intention is to distinguish the iiuiiktilh iiiuqiiul capacities pos- 
sessed b\ units ot a society like this and the appi oxiiiicitcly 
equal capacities of the units loinnng a luiimn societj , and 
suieh it IS undeniable that, in coiiti ist with these enoiinous 
dillcienccs m capicit\ among the cl isses ot ants, the dilleiences 
in capacitv among hum in beings become iclatnch small, ns 
with the extiemcK unlike capacities ol c^iiecns, m.iles, 
soldieis and woikcis among ants, the cap icitics of human 
beings mix titU be called “ appioxim itelj equal” I should 
haxe thought that it was cleai that onlx when diawing this 
contiast w is the expiession “ appioxiinatclx cpial” used, and 
that the xioul “ appioxiinatclx ” is in that lelation quite 
jiistiliablc 

That join Intel pi elation is iinxxaiianted is cleailx enough 
indicated bx passigcs in the S/in/i <>/ Soi/o/ogh accompanx mg 
those xou ictci to, and is quite dchnitclx excluded b^ l<nge 
pails of the Pinniphx of Six/o/ogh In the Sliitlx of Soiiolo^, in 
the chaplci entitled “The Xatuic ot the Soci il Science ” 

[the exposition] sullicicntlx implies iccogiiition ot the eltects 
ot siipeiioiitx anti inlciioiit> among the units, loi hoxx c.in thcie 
be est.iblishcd the diltcienccs ictciicd to unless bec.iuse the 
moie poxxciliil and nioic intelligent use to tlie top? So that 
exen heie xoin intcipict.ilion is tacitlj ncg.itixecl , and then 
it xou xxill tiiiii to the Pmuiph', of Sotiolatix, Pait V, tieatmg 
ot “Political Institutions,” xoii will iind .m cl.iboiate exposi- 
tion still moic iigoiouslx excluding it 

So too 111 the PninipLs ol Lllius ■\oii will see, m the 
dixision entitled “ ]ustice,” a xaiiouslj-cmph<isi/ed asseition that 
supciioiitx must be allowed to bung to its possessoi .ill the 
natiii.ilh-iesiilting Ixnelits, and intciioiitx the iiatui.ilh-iesult- 
iiig cxils Moieoxci, xou xxill Imd condemnation of the 
socialistic idc.il, xxith xxhich, appaientlx, >0111 lepiesentation 
indicated in LiLialuic implies m> sjmpathj 

App.iientlx til's did not conx'ince Mi. Mallock, xxho 
thought tlie gic.it m.iii tlicoiy “slioxxs itself only acciden- 
t.iliy .iiicl incident ill^ , in the bodj' of yoiii woik 1 .im 
xxcll .iw.iic til it Xviui svinp.itliics aic not with the Soci.ilists; 
but I confess tJiat I think yoiii nictliod of meiging the 
great man in the .iggieg.ite of conditions that have pio- 
duced him, h.is fuinished socialistic llieoiists with many of 
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then weapons” He letiuned to the chaige in the iVt/ie- 
tccntli Cenlmy foi August ; maintaining that in the non- 
lecognition of “the inequality of individuals as a caidinal 
social fact" “we have the seciet of Mi. Spencei’s defect as 
a sociologist. This gieat f ict of human inequality, instead 
of being systematically studied by him, is systematically 
and ostentatiously ignoied by him." To these ciiticisras 
Spencei leplied in the same ie\ie\\ the month following 
Anothei “misiepiesentation” had lefeience to the doc- 
tiiiie of animism, Lituaimc lepiesenting him as an adheient. 
This he lepudiated, in the issue of Febiuaiy 5, show'ing 
how in the Data of Sociology “inste.id ot accepting the 
doctiine of animism, I have not only avowedly lejected 
it, hut have, thioughout the successive paits of a long 
aigument, supplied w'hat 1 conceive to be diiect and indiiect 
dispioofsof it.” In the same peiiodieal (19 Febiuaiy), he 
endeavouied to leraove the peiplexity in which Mi. 
Andiew Lang was involved in /Via Making of Riltgton. 
Undet the name of Animism 01 Felichism “theie is an 
alleged piiiiioidial tendency m the humin mind to con- 
ceive inaiiim.ite things as animated — as Iiaving animating 
piinciples 01 spiiits The essential eiuestiun is; has the 
piimitive man an innate tendency thus to conceive things 
aiound ? Piofessoi Tyloi savs Yes, I say Xo I do 
not think it lequiies .iny'^ ‘ levised tei minology ’ to make 
this dilteience ele.u.” The maUei had to be taken up 
again in July The Sfcc/aloi had classed him as one 
of those who believ'ed that supeistitious ideas aiose fiom 
“the univeisal cvinvietion 01 teehng that all things in X.ituie 
.lie endowed with the sentient vit.ility .ind the uniuly 
atlections of m.inkind.” “I enteitain no such beliel," he 
wi()te to tlie editoi “ This .iseiiption to me . . of a 
beliet which I have emphatic.illy leieeted, is one of many 
e\.imples show mg me how impossible it is to exclude 
misunde'ist.mdiug ” 

I lie vv.ii between the f’niled S( ites mil Spun vv.is 
weighing heavily on the eonseienies ol m.iny thoughtful 
Ameiie.ms, .iinong whom w.is Mi ^loneuic Conw.iy, who 
asked Speneei vvhethei it would not be possible to foim a 
conceit of eminent men, who, whenevei a peiil of war 
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arose, should meet as a “supieme touil of civiliz ilion ” 
and deteiinint the light and wiong, beloie .my declai.ition 
of wai took place. 

To Monclri D Conw 

17 7///i, 1898. 

1 sMiip.ithi/e ill loiii tediums .ind \olu aims, but not m 
>0111 hopes In people’s piesent mood nothing ean be 

done m that dnection 

Now th it the white s.u.iges ol liiuope <ne o\ei i mining the 
d.iik s.n igLs eieiiwheie — now tli.it the Eiiiope.in nations <ue 
\\iiig with one aiiotliei in politie.il biiigl.iiies — now tli.it we 
li.iie cnteied upon an ei.i of soei.il e.innib.ilisni in whieli the 
stioiig n.ilions .lie deioiuing the weakei — now that ii.itioii.il 
mteiests, nation.il piestige, pluck, .iiid so toith .iie .done 
thought ot. .ind equiti li.is utleih diopped out of thought, 
while iL-etitude is seoiiied .is “ unetuoiis." it is useless to lesist 
the w.ue ot b.iib.uisiii Iheie is a b.id time eomiiig, <ind 
ei\ili/ed niinkind will (moi ilh) be uiiei\ili/ed befoie euili/.i- 
tion e in ig nil .Kh.inee 

Snell i bod> .IS th.it whieh \ou piopose, e\en could its 
lueinlieis .igiee, would be pooh-poohed .is sentiment.il .ind 
\isionu\ Tlie unueisil aggiessneness ,ind unneis.il eiiltuie 
ot blood-thiist will bung b.iek milit.in despotism, out of which 
attei ill no genei ilioiis p.iiliil lieedom ni.i) .ig.iin enieige 

The 1 eadei w ill i eineiiibei how', w hen the Anti-Aggi ession 
excitement was on him in 1882, he h.id endeavouied to in- 
duce Miss Beiington to put the indign.ition he felt into 
\eise. The ide.i occuiied to him ag.iin this \eai. 

To Wnmiu beiwix Bilm 

1 Ol label, 1898 

bMi some >e.iis I h.i\e been e.istiiig .ibout loi a poet who 
might lilK iindeitike .1 subject I \ei> mueh w.iiit to see 
ellieieiitb de.ilt with At one tune I thought of pioposiiig 
it to Ml Kobeit Buell in in, who in lespeet ol Mgoui of c\- 
piession .ind stienglh ot nioi.il indignation seemed appiopii.ile, 
but I eoneluded th.it the geiiei.il teeling with leg.iid to him 
would pieient .1 l.uoui.ible leeeption — would in f.iet tend\ci> 
miieli to e.ineel tin ellcst to be piodueed Attei w, 11 ds the 
ii.ime ot Ml Willi iiu W.itson oeeuiied to me .is one who h.id 
shown leelings ot the kind I wished to see expiessed But, 
admii.ible .is mueh of his poeti> is the element of powei is 
not maiked he does not displaj a due .imoiint of binning 
saie.ism Youi leeent lettei m the huus, .ind since then a 
ie\ie\v 111 the Accidciiiy 111 which theie weie quotations horn 
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^Olll pnem “Tin Winrl incl llip Whii 1 \\ incl,” le.id me to hope 
that )ou ma> woik out the idea I lefii to 

This idea is suiJgested b\ the hist pait of Goethe’s '* Faust” 
— The Piologue in Hea^en, I think it is ealled In this, if 
I leineinbei lightly (it is now some SO jeiis since I lead it), 
Mephistopheles obtains peimission to tempt Faust — tlie diama 
being theieupon initiated Inste id of this I suggest an intei- 
\ lew .ind dialogue in w hieh S it in seeks authoi it\ to Inid some 
being inoie wieked thin hiniselt, with the undei standing that, 
if he succeeds, this being shall tike his pi lee The test of 
wiekedness is to be the degiee ol dislo),ilt\ — the degiee ol 
lebelhon against duine goeeinment 


6 Oilohci — Thank \ou loi \oui li ttei I am lieiitih glad 
to hnd ^011 enteitam m\ suggestion 

M3 beliefs aie pietti mueh is pessimistie as those 3011 
expiess — m lespeet it leist ot the appioaehing eoiidition ot 
mankind , but holding though 1 do th.it we ue eommenemg 
a long eouise ot le baibaii/ation tiom whieh the le letion may 
take \ei3 long in eomiiig I neicitheless hold tint i le letion 
will come, and look toiw 11 d with hope to i i emote tutuie ot 
a desiiable kind, to be leaehed altei nunieious moxements 
ot piogiess and letiogicssioii Did 1 think th it men weie 
liktl3 to lemain in the tn tutiiie ini thing like wh.it thi\ now 
aie, I should eontemphte with eqiiinimil\ the sweeping, iwa\ 
of the whole laee 


S Xot'ciiibLi — How to put the ^leitest unount ot a Ini^ 
•ind idea in the shoitest spaee is tla pioblein to be '' ihed 
b3 e\ei3 wiitei, nioie espeeialK b\ the poet toi iightl eon- 
eei\ed (not as b3 Bi owning) poeti\ is i \ elude in whidi the 
tiietion is leduced to a minimum, ind ol eouise e\e \t'im^ 
whieh ib supeilluous idds to the fiietion 1 hi\e otteii tli ui^lit 
that ncail3 all oui poets would hue .^leith benehled be 
lestiietion to one-touith the spiee Woiks ot lit in ^uie il 
would 111 neail3 all e ises piolit b\ lesti iiiit Mueli iieliiUeaiie 
•lud mueh inteinil deeoi ilion is spoiled In excess u>d neuh 
e\ei3 paintei puts too mueh into his pietuies Composes, too, 
e\en the highest of them, as Beethoeen, otten spoil then woiks 
b3 needless expansion To the aitist e leh new ide i seems so 
good that he c.innot make up his mind to le i\e it out, ind so 
moie 01 less sieiiiiees the elleet ot the whole to the etteet 
of the pait 

Befoie the appeaiance ot Siitnii Ab^oLul — the title 
chosen foi his poem by Mi. beawen Blunt — bpencei 
\vi ote : — 
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To Wilfrid Sca\ve\ Bluxt 

23 June, 1899 

I lejoiLC to hcai that the poem is hiushed, and that its. 
publication is not f it ott 

Of couise I tcel honouicd b\ \oiii pioposil to pieface some 
woids ot dcdiL ition to me, and accept with plcasiiie Please 
do not, howe\ei, in an\ intiodiictoi^ woids, indicate the oiigin 
of the ide i w Inch the poem cl iboi itcs You w ill pei haps be 
suipiiscd bj this lequest until \ou undet stand m> leason 

Alieadj mj genci il mcws, toiichini, as they do in manj 
pi ices upon icligious opinions, hue liom time to time ex- 
posed me to \ihhcition both hcic md in Amciica, and ha\e, 
in consequence, laiscd impediments to the wiclci dilhision of the 
geneial philosophic il mcws which I hi\c set toith, and ha\e 
in \aiious wa\s dimimshcd both the ciiciilition and the 
influence ot the books Such bcin., tlic c isc I do not want 
to again lousc, c\en moic stiongh thin hithcito, the odiiiin 
ilicologiiiiiii ind to .,uc it i tiiithci h indlc loi ittacks, not only 
upon m^ dccliicd icligious opinions but ilso upon the sj stem 
ot thought associ itcd w ith (hem, but which is in lealitj inde- 
pendent ot them It is this contemplation not ot the peisonal, 
but ot the impel sonal clteets, whieh mikes me wish not to 
aioiise still gieatei antagonism than I ha\e ahead> done A 
fill diet obsticlc to the spieid ot eiolutionaij Mews would, I 
think, be <i gieatei cmI than anj beneht to be gained 

On leeeuing a eop> ol the poem, he wiote in haste to 
beg All. Blunt to omit a passige on the hist page. The 
desciiption ot tlie inte-ch.imbei ol hea\en “savouis too 
mueh of the e.iith eaithj, . and puts the poem in too 
low a kej ” 


to A\iiikii> Scvwin Bilxi 

28 Oclobu, 1899 

Let me Inst ipologi/e toi iii\ bi iisqiielj -expiessed lettei 
wiitteii immedi.itch on leccipt ol Lilian Abiohui 

I did not at hi st i ecogni/c the taet th it, bj ealhng the poem 
a“\ictoiian Mxsteij,’ jou intended to suggest some analogy 
to the m 3 steiies of Alechei il di>s, and th it \oii had adopted 
.1 mode oi tie itmcnt imiihcd bj this analog> Henee that 
assimil ition ol tlie duiiie md the hum in, winch ch n.ii-teii/ed 
the nnstcM plijs hid not been iindci stood b^ me as sequent 
n]ioii the idojitioii ol the ciiliti mode ol thought, <iiid is a 
icsult gave me i sense ol iiicongiiiitj 1 hon.,h I now sec th.it 
the adoption ol tins ancient mode ol thought gi\cs consistency 
to the woik, yet it seems to me that we (oi at least cultiued 
people) ha\e so fai ti.iielled away fiom that mode of thought 
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tlicit the of it will be apt to excite in many leadeis an 

iiiteinal piotest 

Mjr chief chllicult), 1iowl\ci, in foimint; <i ]udc;mcnt aiiscs, 
<is I now see, fioin the wide dillcienee between the t;eneuil 
eoneeption as embodied b^ >011 and the eoneeption whith I 
had ni'v self foi med .ind buifnested 

This miieh, howe\ci, I ean saj with all sineeiitj — that I like 
it much bettei on a second icadinif than on the lust , and this 
I think lb a maiked cMdcnee of its t;oodness UnLiiiestion<ibl> , 
S.itan’b deseiiption of ilan and hib doings is gneii with gieat 
powei, and ought to bung to then senses millions of hjpoeiites 
who piofess the cm 1 cut leligioii I wish joii would emphasi/e 
moie stionglj the gigantic he dail\ enacted — the eontiast be- 
tween the Chiistnn piotessions and the p.igan actions and the 
peipetual insult to one the\ call Omniscient in thinking that 
they can compound foi atioeious deeds bv kiud.itoij woids 

Dining the wintei of 1898-99 he wiote two postbciipts to 
Pait VII of the P',\i!iolog\ : one on Idealism and Realism, 
the othei in leply to a eiitieism of tlie late Piolessoi Gieen, 
whose aiticle in the Loiifciiif'oian Raini. foi Deeemhei, 
1877, had lecentlj been i < published ' In addition to these 
he wiote a ch.iptei on “The F'lhation ot Ideas,’ which 
he bteieotyped and put away foi fiituie use® A lenewed 
attempt to intioduce the metiie s^stem suggested the 
expediency of issuing a '-eeond edition of the biochuie, 
“Against the Metiie S)-.tem,’ and agiin distiibuling it 
among membeis of Pailiament. Undei the name “A 
Citizen" he wuote to the fniub foiu letteis, which weie 
included in the pamphlet 

With all his disiegaid foi public opinion as fai as con- 
cerned his philosophical doe tunes — notwithstJincling the 
indilteience 01 e\en satisfietion with which he contem- 
plated the shocks he oee.isionally gaie to cmient oithodoxy, 
whethei scientihe 01 leligioiis — he was extiemely sensitne 
to ciiticisin of his chaiaetei, and h.id a looted dislike to 
his piivate life and eonieisation being tie.ited as public 
piopeity. He assumed that those who enjoyed the piiiilege 
of his intimacy would lespect the nnwiitten law of piivate 
inteicouise by sciupulously lefiaining fioin making public 


* Pttnctples of Psycholo^, ii , 505-20, Ed of 1899 
’ Reprinted in this volume as Appendix B. 
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the tiivial no les', tlian tlie impoitant matteis of his daily 
life. Himself l.ikini^ little Intel tst in pci son.ilities and gossip, 
he neeei dieinit tli d unpiemedit ited icmaiks m.ide in the 
heiiing ol tlio-^c luin^ iindti the same loof, might be pub- 
lished ahioad, oi th it the pettv details of domestic hie might 
ha\e then pettines-, mtensihecl In being taken out of tlieii 
appiopiiate setting and held up as a public spectacle He 
had a i ude awakening in the spiing ol 1899. Soon aftei 
the announeement ot his foithcoming book on Spencei, 
Ml Hectoi Jilicphei^on lecened fiom a lady quite un- 
known to him, an ohei ot “Reminiscences ot Heibeit 
Spencei.” She and hci fatliei had li\ed at 38, Queen’s 
Guldens duiing pait ol the time Spencei was theie, and had 
been in the habit ot taking notes of Spencei ’s sayings and 
doing-., and these ik tes she now otfeicd foi ten guineas, 
adding that if the\ wcie not ac< epted she eould leaclil} find 
a publishei latei on. On hcaiing ot this, and on the advice 
ot his solicitois th.it he had no powei to stop the publica- 
tion ot statements conceining himsell, he lequested Mr. 
M.iepheison to otfei ten guineas toi the MS., piovidecl the 
lady would undeitake not to publish any othei veision of 
the icminiscences A legal minute of agieement and sale 
w is diawn up and signed, and in clue couise Spencei 
obtained posscb>ion of the manusciipt. 

To HieioR ilecPHrKSON 

2 s 1890. 

You b.ii gained bcttci than >ou knew Theie aie many 
absolutely lalsc statements — false to the extent of absuiditj' 
Here is a ejuotation — “Olten (') iiiMted to dine at Mail- 
boioiigh House, but would ne\ei go” Imagine the Piiiice 
of Wales often lepcalmg his imitations .iltei being declined I 
The statement is absolutely baseless Anothci statenient is — 
” Gkidstonc \ci\ often c.ime to bieaktast, but this was befoie 
the Home Rule .iltaii , also Gcoige Eliot, Dai win, Tyndall” 
Again ihsoluteh false With no one ot the torn did I e\ei 
exchange bieakfast ei\ihtie.s sa\e Mi Gladstone, and instead ol 
his olten hieaktasting with me I some thiee 01 foui times bieak- 

fasted with linn Some of Mi ’s quotations fiom Ins 

diaiy aic, howeiei, of a hliellous kind 

Spencei ’» hist idea had been that the lady should be 
infoimecl by the fiiin of lawyeis who had the matter m hand 
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tint the public ilion (if these icminiscences would lendei 
hei h.dilc to pi oseciitioii But in the end he took <i Mew 
of the inatlei which it seems a pity he did not tike at the 
outset — to tieat the piuposcd publication willi iiKiillcience, 
seeing th.it it contained its ow n antidote 

The health of Mi. Giant Allen wms giving Spencei much 
concern, his sjmpathies as usual leading him to tiy to tiace 
the evil to its souice A \isit of some duiation fiom his 
fiiend affoided oppoitunities foi earnest entieaties. These 
weie aftenvaids enfoiced by appeals to Mi Giant Allen's 
scientihc knowdedge. 


To Grwi Ai I L\ 

Brigihon, 2 Iiiui, 1899 

I am tilad to hcai that join wite thinks that \ou ha\e 
piohted join st<i\ hcie I hope that the coinei may be 
by and-by tuiiied completely 

Th<it it may be tinned completely it is cleai that you must 
impioie yoin misticition If I had to teach childien I 

should gne them among othei things a lesson on the inipoit 
ance of mastication, and should illusti ite it by t iking a small 
lion nail and weighing agiinst it some pinches ot non hlings 
till the two balanced, then, putting them into two glasses, 
pouting into each a quantity ot dilute sulphuiic aeid, le iiing 
them to stn the twotiom time to tunc, and showing them that 
wheieas the non lihngs quickly dissohe, the dissohmg ot the 
nail would be a business ot something like a week Ihis 
would impiess on them the impoitancc ot i educing tood to 
small fiagments That you, a scicntihc mm, should not 
lecogmze this is to me astonishing* 

When Mi. Giant Allen died in Octubei following, 
Speneei lost one of his ablest and most ehiy.ilious illies 
Wilting in June, 1900, to Mi. Edw ud Clock! on leeeiying 
a copy of the Mliiwu , hQ said : 

I yyas often siiipiised by his \eisitility, but now that the 
facts aie bioiight togethei, it is cleai to me that I w is not 
sufficiently siupiised One ot the tiaits on which I should 
my sell haye commented had 1 wiitten iboiit him w is his 
immense quickness ot peiception He well dcsciycd this 
biogi aphy 


* Mastication foiined the subject of a biief essay he began to dictate 
a feyv yveeks befoie his death, but did not hnish 
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TliP coi I cspoiiclencL that follows with i\Ii. (afleiwaids 
Sii) Leslie Stephen le^iiduii* the foi mation of an Eflueal 
Lectuieis Kniid has an nihiest apait fiom its iinniediale 
puipose It tlnow's lii^ht upon the cpiestion how, w'lth his 
piofessed dislike to leadin^, he was able to amass the 
immense amount of infoimilion contained in his e.uliei 
books This piofusion of e\eniphIieation and illustiation 
seems inconsistent with his own lepeated statements that 
"he was constitutionally, and as a mattei of f.ict, idle — that 
he was an impatient leadei, and actually le id little In one 
of the following letteis to Mi Leslie Stephen he says that 
when piepaiing to wiite he lead up in those diiecfions 
in which he expected to hnd mateiials foi his own geneial- 
izations, not eaiing loi the geneiah/ations ol otheis. Under 
the guidance of a geneiali/.ition he picked out the iclevant 
mateiial, ignoiing the iiieleeant; as a liw^ei lestiicts his 
leading in piepuing lus biief That he lost by this 
lestncted leading cannot be doubted It ga\e coloui to 
the not ill-natuied lemnkof one of his fi lends: “Sciatch 
Spencei, and ton come up in ignoiance” But, taking all 
in all, it maj be said tint what he lost thiough lack of 
diligence in acquisition he m«de up foi, oi moie than made 
up foi, b\ the continuous exeieise of his wondeiful gift of 
oigani/ ition. If the woid industiious can be so applied, 
then, as <i thmkei Spencei was pie-emmently industiious, 
his mind was incessantly occupied with the logical lelations 
of things. It was the him giasp he had of these logical 
lelations that enabled him to letaiii complete masteiy 
o\ei the details, maishalling them at his bidding; giving, 
peiiiaps, also the impiession of having unf.ithomable souiees 
of infoimation fiom which to diaw His liteiaiy industiy 
W'as untiling Not only weie his published wiitings volu- 
minous, but his coiiespondcnce was \eiy gieat. The limit 
imposed on the wiitei of this volume has lendeied it impos- 
sible to lepioduce moic than a small fi action of his letteis. 

ToLiSLII SlLPIIl \ 

28 JmiL. 1899 

When I leceived the eiiculai asking foi aid in laising the 
Ethical Lectuieis Fund I at once decided to contribute On 
re-ieading the piospectus, howevei, I was bioiight to a pause 
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In the p.ii.ini.iph lequiiinf' .1 l'iii\us>it\ Honouis degice ab 
the ininiinuni intellectual equipment It John Mill had been 
alne and a loiing man, his eaiuhdatme would ha\c been 
neqatued b\ this leeiuiiemcnt And weie I a joung man <ind 
pioposed to adopt the eaieei ot ethieal leetuiei, m\ eandidatuie 
also w ould be negatn ed 

30 The e\piession wliieh \on imdeiline does not 

seem to me to eh.inge the essential meaning ot the p.issage I 
lefeiied to It implies that theie shill be a standaid ot etluea- 
tioii siihst mti ilh like that whieh iini\eisit\ gi\cs 

I do not know what might ha\c been the ease with Mill 
I ein onh sa> that weie I >oung and a eandidate the icgula 
tion IS ould iigoioubh exclude me Xot onl^ eould I base 
shown no edueation equnalent to a u nisei sits honouis degiee, 
hut I could haic shown none csjun dent to the lossest degiee 
a unncisits gues 

Xatuialh, such being mj position, I demui to the test 
spceihed Moicosei, not on peison.il giounds onls , but on 
gencial giounds, I demui to the assumption th.it i uniseisit^ 
eaicei implies a lit piepaiation 

From Li slii biLrm \ 

1 /»/!, 1899 

You sa\ that when jou weie joung sou could not base 
shossn an edueation ' cquisalcnt to the lowest degicc a imi- 
seibits gises " It IS not foi me to dispute that statement I 
am, bosses Cl suie that sshen sou hist pubhsheel books upon 
ethieal ciuestions, sou had somehoss 01 othei .ittained an 
amount of knoss ledge upon sueh topics seiv mueh supciioi 
to that of the asei<ige honoiii man ” ssho satishes the cxainmeis 
in his depaitmeiit ol studs \\ e nesei thought ot suggest- 

ing that eanchdates should base passed an> piitieulai eouise, 
but that then geneial hold of mtelleelual eultuic should be 
equal to that implied bs eapaeits to fiilhl the oidmaij eon 
ditions ot unis ei sit) sueeess 

To Li si ii Sili’iii n 

2 hih 1899 

oui assumption is i seis nituial one but it is utteils 
mist iken When 6 utin/ bhttiib ssas ssiitten I hid none ol that 
pi cp nation sshieh jou suppose 

When ssith ms imelc, liom thnteen to -.ixteen ms aequiie- 
ments sseie limited to Euehd, algebia, tiigonoiiielis , meeh lines, 
and the hist pait ot Ness ton’s Piineipii To this equipment I 
nesei added Dining m> eight jeais ot engineeimg lite I lead 
next to nothing — esen ot piotessioiial liteiatuie Then as 
alssajs, I ssas an impatient leadci and lead nothing continu- 
ously except nos els and tiasels, and ot these but little I am 
27 
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in fact constitutionalh idle I doubt \ihethei dining all these 
■\eais I e\ei lead an'v beiioub book foi an lioui at a stietch 
You m n ludge ot im eondition witli legaid to knowledge 
fioin the tael that dm mg all m\ lite up to the time Social 
Statics wab wiitten, thcie had been a eop\ of Locke on m> 
fathei s bhehcb wliieh I neiei icad — I am not ceitain that I 
eeei took it down And the bamc holdb ot all othei books 
of philobophieal kinds 1 ne\ei lead an\ ot Bacon’s wiitings, 
sa\e his essajs I ne\ei looked into Hobbes until, when 
wilting the essa^ on ‘‘The Social Oiganism,” I wanted to see 
the details of his giotesque eoneeption It was the same with 
Politics and with Ethies At the lime Social Statics was wiitten 
I knew ot Palc\ nothing nioic than that he enimeiatcd the 
doctimc of e\pedi^ne\ , and ot Bentli im 1 knew onh that he 
was the piomulgitoi of the Gie itest Happiness piineiple The 
doetinies of othci ethie il wiitcis icteiicd to weie known Iw 
me onh thiouqh lelei cnees to them heie and theie met with 
I ne\ei then looked into an\ ol then books, and, moieoiei, 
I ha\e ne\ei sinec looked into an\ ol then books When 
about twentj-tliiee I hippined to get hold ot Mill’s Logic, then 
leeenlh published and leacl with appio\ il his culieism ot the 
SellOjjibm \\ hen IwenU ioui I met with a tianslation of Kant 
and lead the til St tew pages Poithwith leicetmg his doctiine 
ot Time and Spiee I leid no fuithei M\ igiioianec of 
.ineient philosophie il wiiteis w is ibsolule Attei Social Status 
was published (in Ibal; I mule the aecjii iin* inec of Mi Lewes, 
and one lesult w is that I leid his Bugiapliical Histon ol 
Pliilosopln And, shoith atlei that (in 1852), a piesent 

ot Mill s Logic haling been made to me bi Geoige Eliot, I lead 
that thiough one lesult being that 1 made an attack upon one 
of his doetimes in the Wcsliiiiiistci 

Since those dais I haie done nothing worth mentioning 
to till up the implied cleheieneies Twice oi tin ice I haie 
taken up PI ito’s Di(ih\iic’! and haie qiuekli put them doivn 
with moie oi less niitition And ot Viistotle I know eien less 
than ot PI ito ‘ 

It lou isk how Iheie comes such an amount of ineoipoiated 
fact as lb found in So,.uil Status, ni> icplj is that when piepaiing 
to wiite it I lead up in those diiections in which I expected to 
hnd mateiials foi geneiali/atioii I did not tiouble mi self with 
the genei.ih/ itions of othei s 

And tint indeed indieates in> geneial attitude All .ilong 
I haie looked at things thiough m\ own e^es and not thiough 
the eiLS of othei s I beheie that it is in some measuie because 
I haie gone diieet to Natuie and haie escaped the waiping 


In a lettei to Piof Biough, of Abeiystnith, in 1895, he said, “I 
neier at an> time paid the least attention to formal logic, and hold that 
nr all pi actual pui poses it is useless ” 
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indiieiioLs of li.iditiuiial beliefb, that I have leadied the views 
I h.i\c leaditcl 

M> own ooiubc — not mtciilionilh piubiied, but bpoiila 
iicoubK imibLicd — iiiu be ohauiotcii/ed as little iciding and 
imieh thinking, and thinking ibout f lets learned at lust hand 
Pel hips I should add thxt m\ inteiest all along has liecn inainl> 
in the beienec oh Lite, ph\bieal mental and soeial I hold that 
the stiid\ ot the seitnec ot Lite iindei all its aspcets is the tine 
piepaiation toi a Ic lehei ot Ethies And it must be the seienee 
ol Lite lb it is eoneened now and not as it was eoiieei\ed 
in past times 

It \oii .isk me whit test \()u iie to est iblish I eannot 
aiiswei I simph I Use the question — Is it iieeessin to estab- 
lish aii\ lest ■' \1 u not the ihoiee be deeided b\ the c\ ideiiee 

tuiiiished in e leli e ise ipiit tiom iiu sp^eilied slindiid 


While hi was at O ikhuisl, South Goclstune, in July, 
Mis. Leonaid Cuiiitney sent him an aecount of iisits she 
had had tiom two ot hts admiieis — Mi. Hectoi Macphei- 
son and the Chinese Ambassadoi, Sii Chih Chen Lo 
Feng- Lull, whom he had entei tamed at lunch in [une. 
“Of couise, he leplied, “1 am inteiested in your account 
of Ml. Macpheibon and the Chinese Ambassadoi The 
lattei s opinion that I am aiesuiiected Confucius is amus- 
ing, as lb also his opinion that I ought to be a Duke. ' 
Wilting late' in the jeai to anothei fiiend — Mi Cainegie — 
acknow'ledging a piesent ol gioiisc, he lemaiks — 


Doubtless it is one ot the adxantiges ot being a highland 
laud that >ou ean thus gi\e giatitieations to loiu ti lends , but 
I ean quite beheie, as )ou hint in \oui last lettei, that dong 
with adiantages theie aie ineieasing lespoiisibilities It is 
not oiiK tiue, as B.ieoii b.i\s, that when a m.ui mu lies he 
gnes hostages lo to'tuiie, but it is also tiiie that he does this 
when he inei eases his belongings ol e\ei\ kind 


The lettei th it follows, wiitten lo a 1 iclv in (jenexa, 
contains nothing with wliieh the leuLi is not i.imili.ii. 
l-lul, besides putting the e\ils ol go\ ei nmental inteiieienee 
and contiol veiy eleaily, it beats witness to bpencei’s lite- 
long eonsisteney with legaid to fundamental opinions. It 
w'as tianslated into Fiench and Geiman and lead at a 
Congiess in Switzerland. 
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To Mrs ]oslphinl Buillr 

3 SLptunbu, 1699 

I learn with pleasuie that -sou and some otheis ate opposing 
the adoption of coeioiie methods toi achitMiig moial ends 
Biiefl> stated m> o\mi mcws on siiUi mattcis aie these — 
NeaiK all thinking about political and soci il aftaiis is iitiated 
by ignoimg .ill ettccts s.iie those immediatelv contemplited 
lilen, an-vious to stop in cmI oi obtain .i good, do not considei 
^\hat \m11 be the colliteial icsulls ot the go\ ci iiment.il agencies 
the\ emplo\ oi what will be the lemote lesiills The\ do not 
leeogni/L the t.iet tint e\ei\ new iiistiiimeiit.ilitN est.ibhshed 
toi eontiollin.., mdnidiiil eondiiet becomes i pieeedent loi 
othei such instillment ihties md tint \eii altei \eai phil in 
thiopists with new mils ui^e on liiithei eoeiene .igeiieies, ,iiid 
that so little Iw litde the\ est ibhsh i l\pe oi social oigani/.ilion 
— a hpe which no one ot them contemplited when he was 
uigmg on his paitieiil ii plan 

The highest aim e\ei to be lept ui new legisLitois ind 
those who seek loi legist itioii is the loimation ot elwiaetei 
Citucns oi .1 high t\pe aic sell iej,ul itmg and eituens who 
ha^c to be icgulated b\ eNleinal toiec aie maniicsth of a low 
t\pe Men hke ill otliei cieatuics aic e\ci being moulded 
intohainion\ with then conditions If geneiation aftei genera- 
tion then conduct in ill its details is piesciibed foi them, the> 
will moie and moie need otlieial eontiol in all things 

Ihe hnal outcome of the pohea in Lnoui with philan 
thiopists and legisUtois is a foun ot soeiet\ like that which 
existed in .iiieitnt Peiu whcie e\en tenth man was an official 
eontiolhng the othei nine , wheie the legulation went to 
the extienie ot insi''eetmg eiei\ household to see that it was 
well adnnnisteied the fuimtiuc in good oidei ind the childien 
jiiopeih m.m.igcd and wlieic the elleet ot this unueisal legu 
lation ol conduct was the pioduetion ot i eh ii.ictei such th.it 
the enleebled soeieti went down like .i house ot caids bctoic 
,i h iiidtul ot Sp.iniaids 

On completing the icMsion of the PniiLipkb of Biology 
tow aids the end ol 1899, he .it once took in hand the 
piepaiation of a hn.il edition of liiU Piiiicipltb. Owing 
to the niimbei <ind impoitance ot the .ilteiations, he w.is 
desnous that the existing ti.insl.itions should be lepkieed 
<is soon .IS possible by ti.insl.itions of this final edition. 
When the Geiman \eision w.is completed, Piofessoi 
Victoi Cams wiote . “And now once moie, .illow me 
to lepeat my most eoidi.il thanks that }ou .illow ed me 
to translate yoiii woik anew. It w.is a veiy great tieat to 
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me.” Below this Spencei has wiitteiT “This is the 
highest compliment I evei leceivecl, consideimg Piofessor 
Cciius’s age and position." It was wath no oidmaiy satis- 
faction that, tow aids the end ot liis eightieth ^cal, he gave 
the limshing touches to the sestem ol philosophy, on 
which he had been engaged toi loity 5’eais. His giatifica- 
tion was enhanced hv the coidial gieetings liom all paits 
ot the woild which poiiied in upon him on his hulhday 
— gieetings which he acknowledged m a ciiciilai wiitten 
bv his owm hand and lithogiapheel : — 

Letleis and telcgiains, eoineeing the eongiatiilations and 
good wishes ot known ind unknown li lends, hue 1 cached 
me jesteiday and to da\ in siieh numbeis that, eien w^eie 
I in good health it would scaieel\ be piaeticable to wiite 
sepaiate acknowledgments I must theietoic ask \ou, m 
eommon with otheis, kindh to leeept this geneial lettei wdiich, 
while expiessing m\ thanks to those who ha\e manifested 
then svnpath^, also es.pi esses nu gie.it pleasiue m icceuing 
so man^ maiks ol it fiom mi own eountiimen md liom 
men ol othci n.ition.ilities 

No one \m 1 I deny that Speneei was entitled to look 
fonvaid to the en)ovment of undistui bed seienity now 
that the t.isk, foi ^whicli he h.id sici diced so nnieh, was 
completed. But, eie tlie woik ol 1 elision liid been fully 
.iccomplished, eieiits weie t.iking pl.ice tli.it weie to e.iuse 
him .iiiMety and \e\.ition dining the leinaining leus 
of his hie. Some time befoie the outbieik ol hostilities in 
South Atiiea he had denounced the poliei th.it w.is diilting 
the countiy into 1111. Whateiei one’s opinion m.iv be 
.is to the light 01 the 11 long ot the wii, one must .idmit 
th.it Speiieei's .ittitude tow.iids it w.is in complete h.iinioiiv 
with the piinciples he h.id thioughout hie piolessed. He 
was milted to sign a piotest. 

To Jims Still 

10 Dutiiibu, 1899 

Who .11 c the ‘we’? I should not like to gi\ c mi name 
m such a e.ise without being made .iwaie with whose names 
mine would be joined 

Fuithei, I think th.it the piotcst is not siitlieientlj btiong, 
and not sutheientlj coneise \inong the t.iets which 

should be emphasized .aie (1) that the outl.indeis weie a 
sw.um of unwelcome intiudeis and had no light to complain 
of the social legime into which thej mtiucled Ihemselies, 
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since nobodj asked them to stay tf they did not like it (2) 
They neie pioied tiaitoi-> tnintj lo f)\ciliiiii the noieinnieni 
which tliem hospitalit\, and, as Loid Lodi’s cMdciKc 

shows, wcic lout; c.ontL‘mplalinti a iismi, and .i sei/iiie ol the 
tio\einincnl ol the Lonnti\ Tiaitoi'. cannot put in a claim 
to pohtic.il powei (i) The Boeis h.wc done no nioic than 
would inecit.ibh ha\e been done b\ oui selves il simil.nb 
placed, .ind in doinsi which we should have iei;aided oui stives 
as patiiotic and lii£>hh piaisewoithv (4) The .iclvoc.icv ol 
annexation is nothmsf inoie than .i continuance of oiii piacticc 
of politic.-il biiiolaiv (S) We aic m*hth vitiipeiatcd b> othei 
nations, as wc should vitiipei.itc .in^ one ol them vvlio did 
similai thinns, .ind .is vve aie now vitupeiatini' Russi.i toi its 
pohev m Finland caiiicd out m a much milclci m.innei ^ 

To Mvkk JlDGl 

2 ftiiiiiai\, 1900 

Duunt; the kist week I have been in cominunic.ition with 
the Secict.iiv ol the \nti Vaccin.itioii Lc.ictiic. and <ilso with 
the Chanm.in ol the South Atiicin Conciliation Committee, and 
this moiniim I have .i icquest liom the Echtoi ot the Spuika 
to cxpicss mv svmpathv with the coiiise which the> aie piii- 
sinnsi III .ill these c.iscs I .mi m.ikini> .i l.ivoiii.ible i espouse 

1 im now iieailv ciqhtv, ind it is moie .ind moie cle.ii tome 
that I must cut invselt oil horn these v.iiioiis chstiactions .is 
much as possible loi I h.ue still somcthimj I want to do, and 
thinkint> this, I decide it will lie licttci toi me lo decline t.ikmn 
anv p.iit m this Leatiue toi Licensini' Kctoiin, even in the posi 
tion ol Vice Piesiclent I wish vou success in >0111 elloits 

While .ippiovim> of the .ittiliide ol the bpcakei tow aids 
the w.ii, he declined to become a legnlai siibsci ibei bec.iuse 
its political views w Cl c “ distinctly socialistic 01 collectivist, 
it von choose so to call them, and much .is 1 abhoi vv.ii 
I abhoi soci.ihsm in all its foims quite <is much" On 

Fcbiu.iiv the Moiinini Lioilti had .1 Icttei tiom him 
piotesting ag.unst the spiiit shown by those who shouted to 
the clepai ting ti oops : “ Rcmembei M.qub.i ” 

'J’o Sir F2mv vrd Frv 

6 Fcbiiiiri), 1900 

Popiil.ii p.ission. excited b-\ political .mil lin.mciat agencies, 
h.is g.mgcd .dl but one ol those moining p.ipcis which ex- 
jiicsscd opposition to oin vv.ii policv in South Aliic.i 'I'he 

‘ Spencei was one of the signatones of the memorial to the C^ai 
on behalf of the people of Finland, which His Majesty declined to 
receive. 
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Moiiiiik’ lunki is tlic onh one that icmains to ync \oice to 
tliose who lepiobate the wai and desiie that the two lepublics 
shall imintain then independence You will see bj a copy of 
the papei, which joii lia\e by this time iecei\ed, that, by the 
expiession of sympathetic opinions, eftoits aie being made to 
suppoit this oigan of news piopeily to be called Chiistian, 111 
opposition to the \ lew s of those propei ly to be called Pagan 
It IS not to be expected that much can be done towards 
checking the wai ie\ei, but it max be hoped that by’ spieading 
so tai as may be sympatln with equitable sentiments and lepio- 
batmg those who sneei at 'unctuous lectitiide,” something may 
be done towards piepaiing the wax tor a settlement not so 
utteily inequitable as is noxx threatened 

Could you help by adding some expiession ot xoui opinion 
to the expiessions ol opinions ah cidx pulilished ' 

A similar letter xxas sent to Di Edwaid Caiid, Master 
ol Balliol College, Oxford 

To iHi Rigui Hox I 1 owun Coi Kixi X 

24 rchntiiis, 1900 

I daresay you yxill think me 1 illiei .ibsiiid m making a 
suggestion respecting youi attitude toyyaids youi eoiistitucnts 
Theic has gioxyn up the iltogethei unyy 11 rant ibic assumption 
that a man lepiescnts that paitieiilu pait ol the constituency 
yyhich has elected liiiii and when tint put ot the eonstitueney 
— some Conseixatne 01 Libcial \ssoeiation 01 yxli.it not — 
thiough xxhose mstiumentality he w is elcetecl disappioxes ot 
his course, it seems to be thought b\ theiii iiul by the piibln. 
.it large that he is thcieupoii e died upon to icsi,,n But wheic 
IS there any iiidieitioii either in lire eoiisiitution 01 in the 
tlieoiy ot lepicseiit Uion lint i niembei nl piihimcnt lepio- 
sents .my paitieulai section ol his coiistitiieiiex inx putx * So 
tai ,is 1 kiioxx, the ide i ol piilx is not iceogiii/ed 111 the 
lepieseiitatixe sxsteni it ill V niembei (I piiliiment lepie 
sents the eonstitueney ind the xxhole eonstitueney, and not 
iny paiticulai section ol it Hciiee it results tint, it any 

Libeial 01 Conseixatixe Assoei.ition, 01 iiiy othei kind ol eaueiis, 
calls upon him in i else like the piescnt to resign, his lit 
leply may be that as a lepiescntatixe ol the whole eonstitueney 
he cannot exen ciiIliIoiii the pioposition to lesign, until it is 
shoxxn to him that i majoiity ot the xxhole eonstitueney wishes 
him to do so 

I do not knoxx th.it 111 x oiii ease the assumption ot such an 
attituele would be ot any adxanUge, since, probably, the ic- 
maindei of the constituency is moie against you than the pait 
xxhich elected you Still, I suggest this .is a geneial couise of 
conduct applicable to all cases 
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since nobody asked them to stay if tliev did not like it (2) 
The\ \Aeic pio\ed ti.iitois tnimj to o\eitiiin the no\cinmcnt 
which £;.i\e them hospitiIit\, .ind, as Loid Loch's c\idcncc 
shows, wcic Ions; conlcmpl itim* iiisim,.md i sci/iiie ol the 
s(o\eimnent of the eoiiiiti\ li.iitois e miiol put m a ekiim 
to pohtie il powei (s) The Bocis h,i\e done no moic th.m 
would mcMtabh h.i\e Iiecii done b\ oiiisehes il similaih 
placed, .md m doin” which wc should ha\e lettuded ouisches 
as patiiotic and hu;hK plalscwolth^ (4) The ad\ocac\ ol 
annexation is nolhmii moie than a continuance of oui piactiec 
ot politic il huii'l<u\ (s) We lie luihth \itupeiated h> othei 
nations, as we should Mtupeiate aii\ one ol them who did 
similai thimis .lud is we ,iie now \itupei.ilun, Russi.i ioi its 
polic\ 111 Finkiiul call led out iii ,i much mildci mamiei * 

To Mirk [idgi 

2 Jciiiiini), 1900 

Duiintj the I.ist week I h.uc been in communication with 
the Secietm ot the Vnti-Viecination Lcaniic and also with 
the Chaiiman ol the South Miicin Conciliation Committee, and 
this moiiiim* I ha\e a lequest liom the Editoi ol the Spinka 
to cvpiess m\ sMiipatlu with the coin sc which the^ aie put- 
suinq In ill these e isi s I ,im makint, i I ixoui.iblc lesponsc 

1 am now neul\ eii>ht%, mdit is moie and moie eleai to me 
that I must cut miselt oil liom these \aiious disti.ielions .is 
much .is possible loi I ha\e still soincthint> I w int to do, .md 
thinkine, tins I decide it will be bettei loi me to decline t.ikine; 
au\ pait in tins League toi Lieensint( Keloim, e\en in the posi 
tion ol \ lee Piesident I wish \ou success m ^oul elloits 

While appioeinj' of the attitude ol the tow aids 

the w.it, he declined to become a legulai subsciibei bec.uise 
its political Mcwsweie “ distinctly soei.ihstic oi colleetuist, 
if \ou choose so to e ill them, and much .is I abhoi w.ii 
I abhoi soei ihsm in .ill its toinis quite <is much” On 

bebiiinx the Moninni Liailii had .i letlei tiom him 
piotestinq ag.unst the spnit shown bj those who shouted to 
the clepai ting ti oops : “Rememhei M.iiub.i ’ 

To Sir Edw \Rn Fiia 

6 I ihiiitti\, 1900 

Popul.n p.ission excited In political .md im.iuci.il .it*cneies, 
has g.iuqed .ill but one ol those inoinmg p.ipeis which ex 
piessed opi ositioii to oiii w.ii pohex in Soulli Aliie.i 'I'he 

‘ Spencei was one of the signaloiies of tae memorial to the Czai 
on behalf of the people of Finland, which His Majesty declined to 
recene 
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Moiiun/^ Luntci is the onl\ one that icmains to t;nc \oice to 
those who lepiobatc the wai and desue that the two lepubhcs 
shall maintain then independence You w ill see bj a copy of 
the papei, which joii ha\e b^ this time lecened, that, by the 
expiession ot sympathetic opinions, eftoits aie being made to 
suppoit this oigan of Mews piopeily to be called Chiistian, m 
opposition to the mcws of those piopcily to be called Pagan 
It IS not to be expected that much can be clone towards 
checking the wai le\ei, but it ma\ be hoped that by spieadmg 
so fai as may be sympatln with ecjiiitable sentiments and lepio 
bating those who sncei at “unctuous lectitudc,” something ma\ 
be done towaids piepaiing the wa\ tor a settlement not so 
utteily inequitable as is now thieatenecl 

Could \ou help by ulding some cxpicssion ot \oui opinion 
to tlie cxpiessions ot opinions alieady published ' 

A similai lettei w is sent to Di Lclwiid Cand, klastei 
ot Balliol College, Oxtoid 

To lur Ric.ni Hox Liowun CoiKixiy 

24 rebiuni\ 1900 

I daies<iy you will think me nthci absuid in niakiiu' a 
suggestion lespecting \oui attitude tow uds \oui constituents 
Theie has giow 11 up the altogethci unwnii int ible assumption 
that i man icpiesents that paiticulu pait ot the constituency 
which has elected him incl when th it put ot tlie constituency 
— lOme Consenatnc 01 Libei il \ssociition 01 what not — 
thiough whose instuimcnt ihh he w is elected disippioces ot 
his couise, it seems to be thought by them uul b\ the public 
at Hige tint he is thci c upon e died upon to icsi^n Butwheic 
IS tlieic any iiKlicitioii eithci m the constitution 01 m the 
tlieoiy ot lepiescnt ition tint i membci ot puliinKiit icpie 
sents an\ putieulu section ot his coiistitucncc m\ puts So 
tai as 1 know, the icle i ot piiU is not icco^ni^ccl m the 
icpieseiitatne scstem it ill V membci il puhiinent lepie 
sents the eonstituenee incl the whole eonstituency md not 
my paiticulai section ot it Hence it lesults tint it any 

Libeial 01 Coiisen iti\e Vssoeiition 01 iiw othci kind ot eaueiis 
calls upon him m a ease like the pic sent, to lesign, his lit 
leply may be that is i lepiescnntue ot the whole constituency 
he cannot e\cn liiIliUiiii the proposition to lesign, until it is 
shown to him that i majoiity ot the whole constituenec wishes 
him to do so 

I do not know tint m \oui else the assumption ot such in 
attitude would be ot any achantage since, piobabh, the le 
mamclei ot the constituency is moie against you than the pait 
which elected \ou Still, I suggest this as a geneial couise of 
conduct applicable to all cases 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

INORGANIC EVOLUTION 

I\ the pieceding chapteis little has been said as to the 
application of evolution to inorganic Natuie. This division 
was passed ovei in Spencei's pi ogi amine “paitly because, 
even w ithout it, the scheme is too extensive ; and pai tly 
because the inteipietation of oiganic Natuie ... is of 
moie immediate impoi tance." While most will admit the 
(.ogenc\ of these two icisons, mam, aftci leading the 
eaihei \oIumes ot the senes, will agiee with Mi. J. S. Mill 
in desiimg to see the wotking out ol the piinciples of 
evolution in the omitted division of the piogiamme Some 
may even think, with Di. David Sliaip, of Cambiielge, that 
the application ot evolution to inoiganic Natuie was of 
moie impoi tance than the attempt to upset Piofessoi 
Weismann’s theoiv Be this as it may, it would be a v^eiy 
perveise judgment that would legaid the absence of this 
division as telling against Spencei’s woik as a whole. 
Objection mav be made if a wiitei tails to accomplish 
what he undeitook to do. But, it can haidly be uiged 
against the value of what he has .iccomphshed that he 
has not done something which, foi siiHicient leasons, 
he announced at the outset he did not piopose to undei- 
take. To disciedit Spencei's teaching, as has been done, 
now because he attempted too much, and now because 
he did not attempt moie, does not help those who honestly 
wish to aiiive at a just estimate of it. 

It IS, hovvevei, a mistake to assume that Spencei did 
not apply the piinciples of ev’olution to moiganic Natuie 
Not only was the subject frequently in his thoughts 
throughout the thiity-six years when he was writing the 
Synthetic Philosophy, but even befoie his programme 
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wMs issued he liacl made two impoitant exclusions into 
inoig.inic Xatiiie — exclusions that had no small share m 
suggesting and de\ eloping his system ol thought. The 
pill pose of this chaptei is to gathei togethei the corie- 
spondence beaiing upon evolution in its application to 
the inoigamc woild In this way a bettei idea wull be 
gamed of what Spencer accomplished in this domain, 
than if the subject had been dealt with incidentally, and 
in piece-meal fashion, m the couise of the naiiatne. 

The scientific topics (othei than pi ofcssional ones) that 
fust and chief!} intiiested Spencei, dining the eailiei engi- 
neeiing peiiod, wcie Astiononn and GcoIoi>\ — the two 
depaitments of knowledge which, when lie issued his 
piogiammc in i860, he decided to pass oici, 01 not to 
tieat in detail. Lettcis to his t ithei dining the leais 
1838 to 1841 cont.iin iicquent discussions ol asti oiiomical 
questions. Geology was taken up sciiousK in 1840, and, 
dining the ceais he v as engaged on i.ulw i\ sui\i.\s, he 
had many oppoi lunitics of acquainting hiinsell with it at 
hist hand. .Speculation as to the change in the Eaith's 
atmospheie consequent on the absti action liom it ol caibon 
dining the deposition ot c ubonifeious sti.ita, took shape in 
1843-44 ''I P'lpci 111 the Pliilo'^of'liiiiil Miiiid nil} In the 
sime peiiodical foi 1847 he had a papii on “The hoim of 
the Eaitli no pioot ot oiigin.il Fluidih ' A tlicoiy ibout 
nebulous niattei was being woiked out bv the middle of 
1851. He had wiittcn to Sii John Hcischel and Piofcssoi 
All}, inquiiing “whethei it had been shewn win nebulous 
mattei must take up a lot.itoic motion in condensing” 
Then leplics, so he told his l.ithei, .how “that m\ idei is 
new, so I think 1 h.ne made a disco\ei\ woith publishing 
I shall wiitea p.ipei foi the Plnlo^o/^liiLitl l/ngu nu.’ He 
was in no huiiy, howeiei, to iiish into punt, loi, though 
he told Ins paients in 1852 that he hoped to complete it 
slioitly, it was laid aside toi seieial >eais, owing to the 
wilting of the Pnnciplcs of Psn/io/ogi, and subsequent 
ill-health. But by the spiing ot 1858 it beg.in to assume 
a definite shape. 


' Autobiography, 1., 532. 


* Autobiography, i., 313, 546. 
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To HIS Faihik 

18^8 

The Xcbiil 11 II\pothcsis woik-. out bcaiititulh The ai tick 
will contain i t,ieat tkil tint is new iiid will, I tlunk, lenclci 
the aiijiinient Loncliiswc I ha\e had a long talk with Di 
TMidall on the siindn noieltics which weie based upon 
principles in ph\sics lit cmloi^\ all wy loiilIusioiis though 
not piepaied wholh to commit hinisell to them, he thinks them 
iigoioiish leasoned, and well worth pioniiilgatiiu. 

Some months attci the publication ot the aiticlc' he 
mentions that it “hid been teiy tavoiuablj icceived c\ei\- 
wheie It was asciibcd to Baden Powell ’ The eailv pait 
of 1859 WMs taken up with a paper tor the I iiuimtl RliUk., 
under the title “Illogical Geology.'- As the piimaiy 
puipose ot “The \ebulai Hapothesis' was to piove that 
the inferences diawn lioni the leiclatioiis of Lotd Rosses 
telescope weie illegitnn ite, so that ot “Illogical Geology 
was to diiect attention to the ineonsistenev ot the leasomngs 
ot geologists rile wilting ot these two ai tides, which 
touched upon the two divisions ot Inoiginie Evolution as 
he conceived it, plivtd m inipoitant put in the evolution 
ot the scheme ot philosophv, which lud gi.iclually been 
glowing in e\tent and cleliniteness In the outline sketched 
cluiing the eailv clivs ot 1858, the hist volume is lepiesented 
as including, attei Puts 1 and 11 , dealing respectively 
with “The Know iblt ’ incl “The Unknowable,’’ Part III , 
Astionomie Evolution, .lucl Part 1 \ , Geologic Evolution. 

Anothei outline ot this lust volume, of what he calls the 
Dtcluthit Pliilobopln, pieseiits the contents ot Pails HI. and 
IV vv ith moie detail. 

Part III. The Piineiples ot Astiogenv. 

Chap I. Primitive Cosmogonies. 

,, II. A Piioii Piobabihties ot Evolution. 

„ III. Wheie are the Nebulae ’ 

„ IV What aie the Nebulaj 

„ V The Comets. 

„ VI Motions ot the Sun and Planets 

„ VII. Specific Giavities of the Sun and Planets. 


^^Autodiograp/iy, n., 21. 


‘ Autobtography, 11., 43. 
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Chap. VIII. Temperature of the Sun and Planets. 

„ IX. Our Sideieal System. 

„ X. The Futme. 

P.ut IV. The Principles of Geogeny. 

Chap. 1 . Igneous Development. 

„ II. Aqueous Development. 

,, III. Geographic Development. 

„ IV. Meteorologic Development. 

„ V. Chemical Development. 

The omi‘-sion ol Astionomic and Geologic Evolution 
from the programme issued two yeais later did not mean 
that the inoigamc \ioild was to be entiiely passed over, 
but only that it would not leceive the detailed tieatment 
accoided to Lite, IMind, Society and Morality. Readers of 
hi\d PiiiHiplci are awaie of the course followed in the 
exposition. “ The Transformation nr Equivalence ot 
Foices,” “The Diiection of Motion,” and “The Rhythm 
of Motion” aie each exemphhed, histlv, in astionomical 
and secondly, in geological tiansfoi mations, beloie their 
opeiatioii in 01 game and supci-oiganiL tianstoi mations is 
discussed. The same coiiise i-, followed in the exposition 
ol “The Law ot Evolution,” “The Instabilitx of the Homo- 
geiieou'.,” “The Multiplication of Ettect".," “ Segiegation ” 
and “ Equilibiation ” When tieating nl “ Dissolution ” the 
exposition natuially follows the leveise oidei Putting all 
these expositions togethei one mav obt.un a geneial idea 
of what the P)iimplcs 0/ .Is/iegtiiv and the Pi ituipU-^ of 
Gcogciiv would have been like had time, eneigy, and know- 
ledge sufficient been vouchs.ited to him. 

What he desciibed as “a fuithei derelopmcnt nl the 
doctiines ol molecul.ii dyn.imics’ appeared in the Rcadec 
(19 Xovcmbei 1864) uiiclei the title — “What is Electiicity ?” 
Nine yeais latei, when wilting to Di. Yoiimaiis (12 Novem- 
hei, 1873) he said : 

Since I bet;. Ill tins kttei tlicic has d.iwiicd upon nu alter 
tills lout" tlekn, .111 I. xlensuni ol th.il tlieoi\ ot electiicitc set 
loitli ill llie liciuUi .111(1 published 111 the 1 .iin bus\ 

witting .1 postsciipt which, when it is iii piint, I shall submit 
to Tyndall .ind othei authorities, and, it they do not dispiove it, 
will send you a copy lot addition to the .Vmeiicaii[\oluiTie 
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From John* TwnvLt 

AihlnaiT-m Cluh [ 1873 ] 

I lui\e glanced o\ei \oui papei, lathei than read it 
ciiticalh It shoW'. the usual penetiation , but Mill ^ou beai 
Mith me It I ad\ise \ou not to publish it as it now stands 
Us aim Is ambitious, and I tianklt think it t ills m its aim 
It ^ou publish it as a speculation, not as an " e\planation,” 
no haim can accinc But I think haim would aiciiie il it weie 
published in its piescnt g.iib 

I often wished to sa\ to ^ou that \oui chaptcis on the 
Peisistence ol Foice, etc , wcic ne\ci salislacloi^ to me You 
ha\c taken .is \oiii otude a \.u>iie .md to me, I confess, al- 
togethci uns itisl.ictoiv book The gieatci p.ut of join \olumc 
I considei to be ol such tiansccndcnt lueiits, putting one’s best 
thoughts into the cleaiest l.mguagc, tli it I leel all the moie 
the tiaiisilion to the chapteis to which I h.i\e lefeiied I e\ 
piessed, I think, the opinion to \ou some time ,igo that thc\ 
ought to be icwiitten 

II toil hue consideicd how the distuib.ince of molecules 
can geneiate atti.ictiou and lepuKion it .1 distance, \ou ought 
to st.ite the lesult ot Mini thought It \ou h,ue not thought 
ol this t|ucstion, then I think \ou have omitted tlie Jund.iment.il 
plienoinenon ot clcctiicit\ 

I <im hud picssed, and thcicloic wiite biiclK You will 
excuse iu\ fi.inkness I ceit.iinh should giicte to see an>- 
tlniig with \oui niiiK .itt.ichcd to it th.it would gi\e the enemj 
occ.ision to tiuuuph 


To |oH\ Txxntri 

22 Ihuiiibii, 1873 

I quite .igitc witli \ou ,is to the undcsii.ibleness ol pub- 
lishing this postsciijit u it stands indeed, I sketched it out 
with the e\jxi t.itioii tli it ciilicisin would jiioh.ibh oblige me 
to icmodcl it 1 t|uitc intended (but 1 sec th.it 1 must in.ike 
Hie intention moic clc 11 ) to put loitli tlic luiiotliesis simplj .is 
,i spiiiiliilioii ippucuth h.uing such .111 imouiil of congiiiit\ 
witli plusic.il piiiiciplcs .IS lu.idc it woitli consideiiiig — cs 
pecialh III tlie .ibscnce ol .iiu thing like ,i s.itislactoi > e\ 
planation 

I h.ue had anothci lettci fiomCleik M.ixw ell, which con- 
sidei. ibb staitles me Iw its news .ibout molcciilai motion 
I should like to talk to 'soii about them The\ seem to me 
to dillei fiom those which I supposed \ou to hold, and which 
I supposed weic held geneiallv 

Thank >ou toi >0111 lemmdei lespecting the chaptei on 
the “ Persistence of Force ” I hope to make it w 01 thy ot yoiii 
approval I am now lemodelling it, and the two pieceding 
chapteis 
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When bending the paper to Professor Clerk Maxwell 
lefeience seems to have been made to a lemaik made to 
Piufessoi Kingdon Clittoid legai ding Spencei’s views about 
nebulai condensation. 

Fhom J Clerk Maxwell 

5 Dtctiiibei , 1873 

I do not lemembei the paiticulais of what I said to Pio- 
fessoi Cliltoid about nebulai condensation The occasion of 
it was I think a passage in an old edition ot voui I- list 
PiiiiLiplcs, ,ind having since then made .1 little 11101 e aequaint- 
•uiee with joui woiks I leg.iided it iiieieh ris a teinpoiaiy 
phase of the pioeess ot evolution wliieh vou have been 
eaajiiig on withm vout own mind Mathcniatieians bv 
guiding then thoughts ahvavs along the same tiaeks, li.ivc 
eonveited the held of thought into a kind ot lailwaj svsteiii, 
and aie apt to neglect ei oss-eounti j speculations 

It IS veij seldom that am man who tiies to toiin a svstem 
can pi event his system fiom foiming lound him and closing 
him in befoic he is foils Hence Uie wisdom of putting in some 
ingredient to check eijstalluation and keep the svstem m a 
colloidal condition Candle-makeis I believe use aiscnic toi 
this purpose But jou seem to be able to letaid the 

crj stallization of paits of joui svstein without stopping the 
process of evolution of the whole, and I theufoie attach 
much moie impoitance to the genti il selienie than to paitieulai 
statements 

Altei desciibiiig sevcial expeiiments, winch iie wuuk' 
not say were inconsistent with Spencei s theuiv, but winch 
weie veiy impoitant and signihcant, Piofessoi Cleik Mix- 
well continues: “As I obseive lli.it vuii aie .dvv.ivs 1111- 
piovingjom phiaseulogv I sli.ill l.i) bctuic 5011 mv not'uns 
on the nomenclatuie ot moleeulai niotion". One ol the 
teiins dehned vv.is “the motion ot n^ifnlioii ol .1 molecule,” 
namely “that by which the actii il velocitv ot an individii.il 
molecule ditfeis fiom the mean velocitv ol the gioup.’ 

On leceipt ol some lemaiks bv Spciicvi on the word 
“agitation,” Piotcssoi Cleik Maxwell wiote .ig.nn {17 
Dccembei, 1873) : — 

The le.isou toi which 1 use the woid ‘ .igit.itioii to dis- 
tinguish the loc.il motion ol a molecule m icl.itiou to its 
neighboius is that I think with vou that the woid “agitation” 
conveys m .1 siii.ill degiee, it at all, the notion ot ihjtlim. 
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If motion IS said to be ilntlimic when the patli is, on the 
whole, .IS much in one diiection .is in the opposite, then all 
motion IS ih^thniie when it is eonhned within a sm.all icgion 
ot spaee 

But it, as 1 iiiidei stand the woid nthnne, it nnjihes not 
onh alternation, but legulaiitv and peiioditit\, then the woid 
'* .igitatiou " exehides the notion ol ih\thiTi, which was what 
1 meant it to do A gie.it seientihe desideiatiini is a set 

ol woids ot Ulllc meaning — woids whieh mean no inoic than 
that .1 thing belongs to a ^el^ huge el.iss Such woids .iie 
mueli needed m the iindul.itoi\ Iheon ot light, m oidei to 
e\pie&s tiilb what is pio\td b\ cvpeiiinenl, without eonnoting 
anything whieh is a meie Inpothesis 


To \ Lii-kl iMwwtLi 

30 Deiembci, 1873 

I muot confess that I was taken aoinewhat abaek b\ the 
statement that \ou delibciateh ehose the woid a^ilalioii 
beeause it negatned the notion of ih\thm Poi I had haidly 
anticipated the taeit denial that the lelatne motions of mole- 
cules as wholes ha\e ih\thm I feel fulh the foiee of the 
reason for supposing that when molecules are iriegulaih 
aggiegated into a solid, the tensions due to then mutual 
actions will be so \aiious as to pioducc gic.it niegul,aiit\ of 
motion and I h.a\c. indeed, m the fn&t pait of the speculation 
conceiiiing elecliiciU, indicated this as a possible cause fni 
the continuiU ot the opcctium m solids But admitting thi > 
theic seem to me two qu ilibing considciatioiis If, as sliown 
m the Icctuic \ou wcic so kind .is to send me. molecules ot 
ditteicnt weights h.nc diiicicnt ibsolutc lelocities in the 
gaseous state then, must it not li.ij'pci tliat when such 
ditleicnth moMiig molecules aic .iggi cg.itcd into solids, then 
loiihliliilioiial ililliniiics ot iiwbilil\ will still show themsches ■' 
.Such constitutional diltci cnees cannot well disappc.ii without 
.in\ icsults , ind if thci do not dis.ippc.ii, must thcic not 
icsiilt ch.ii ictciistic chltci dices between then motions ol 
.igit.ition 111 the two solids thei loini — must not the two 
.igit.itioiis dillci 111 the aniiigt, pi.iiO(}iLiliL!> ot the loe.il motions 
constituting them The second e|ualif\mg coiisidti.ilion which 
occuis to me IS this riiough molecules nicgiilaily .iggicg.itcd 
into a solid m.i\ be cspected to h.ue motions nioie oi less 
confused bi the iiiegiil.uities ol the tensions , may we not 
say that, when lhe\ .uc ui,iilciil\ .iggicg.itcd into a solid (.is 
in a ciysl.il^, they will be subject to nguliii tensions, conducing 
to regulai motions ’ Do not the foi 'nation and stiuctuie of 
a crystal imply that its units are all so homogeneously con- 
ditioned that they must hate homogeneous motions? 
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The oiiginal clidft of the po^tsciipt to the aiticle “What 
lb Electucit}' ” ’ was amended in the light ot the uiticisms, 
01 al and wiitteii, to which it liad been subjected at the 
hands of Piofessoi Tvndall, Piofessoi Cleik Maxwell, and 
otheis. Admitting that the hypothesis had lecened no 
endoisements, he held that tl had not been pioved unten- 
able He published it, theiefoie, as a speculation only, 
adding to the postsciipt anothei postsciipt containing 
suggestions aiising out of the ciiticisms ^ 

The constitution of the Sun, which h,id loimed the 
sLibiect of a papci in tlie Rnuhi caiK 111 1865, came up 
again in 1874. 


lo Is L Yoimvxs 

16 Odobti 1874 

Pioctoi, in the last iiumbci ot the Loi iiliill, has been diawim; 
attention to the conclusions ol \oui astionomci \oiing that the 
sun IS a hollow spheie His icasoniiigs aie in gieat 

measure the same as those set foith in m\ cssa\ on the 
"Constitution ot tlic bun” — leisoiiings which I Inne been foi 
the last \eai past intending to amend, in icspectot the paiticulai 
pioccss b% which the niecipiUtccl miUcis toim the molten 
shell Ilicie aie ineclianical dilhciiltics n inicd 10 Cliltoid h\ 
Cleik klaxwcll to the mode ot loiniation as oii,,ii ill\ desciibcd 
But, on pui suing the icsults ol the pioccss ol pi cipitation into 
lapoiii and then into met tihe lain jii 1 1'ctu ill\ iscciiding ind 
pcipetualh thickening as coiiccnli ition ,,ocs on I icachcd a 
conclusion icspecting i loimation ot the shell to which no 
objection has .is ect been in idc b\ the iiithoi itics w ith whom 
I ha\e discussed it Vpait Iiowcici lioin this paiticulai jioilioii 
ot the hipothcsis which needs imcndmcnt Pi itessoi \miiigs 
conception ot the Suns constitution ind the pio,,iess goni^ on 
in the Sun, .lie csscnti ilh those wliieli 1 set Imlh 

He at once set .iboiit unending Ins icisoinii5,s “in 
icspect ot the paiticulai piocess hi whicli the piecijiitated 
matteis toim the molten shell ’ A slip pioot ol the 
amended hypothesis was sent to Piotcssoi Cleik Maxwell, 
who, admitting that he did not “ cjuite undci stand the 
piincipal featuies ” ot the hipothesis, adduced leasons 
to show that “a liejiiid shell suppoitcd by a nucleus ol 
less density than itself, wliethei solid, liquid oi gaseous, 
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IS essentially unstable.” On Pintessni Cleik Ma\\\ ell’s 
lettei (Deeembei 17, 1874) Spencei has pencilled : “ This 
aiyumenl at fiist con\inced me that m\ hypothesis was 
untenable But subsee]uentlj the coiollaiies tioin Andiews’s 
investigations coneeining the ciitieal point of gases, imply- 
ing that a gas might become densei than a liquid and 
yet leuiain a gas, led me to leadopt the hy pothesis.”^ 

This point with otheis is touched upon in eoiiespond- 
enee with his hieneh tianslatoi. 

To B C \/l Ll LS 

12 Mnv. IS/.s 

I inclose iinpiLssioiis ol some iiassa[,cs which will be 
substituted heicaftei loi ccilun puls ol the cssac on the 
“Nebular Hcpothcsis ' [One ol the .vlleialions] is made .is 
an abaiidoiimcnl ol .111 lupolhesis which Piolcssoi Llcih 
Maxwell has clcaih pioxcd to me is not tenable 

Kcspcelini> \oui question eoneeinin{> the e.ileulation ol I'ail, 
01 lalhei ot Sn William Ihonison. Iwillwiite to \oii shoitK, 
when I luxe lelieshed my memoix about it Meanwhile I max 
sax that I behexe it to be xxhollx uiittnable , loi the leasoii that 
it sets out with assumptions thit .11 e not oiih giatuitous, but 
extiemelx impiobable 

20 Jiilv — I sent xou tlie othei d.ix Huxlex’s addiess in 
which he eonuox cited the eonelusions ot Sn William Thomson 
lespeetinst tin age ol the Eaith and ot the Solai Sxstem I 
meant betoie now to haxe xxiitten to xou, eixinq my oxxn Imtliei 
le.isons toi leieetmq the mteienee diaxxn tiom his .issumptions 
— 01 lathei loi leieeting his assumptions 

8 Miinli, bS 76 — I leleiied the othei d.tx to Sn William 
Ihomsons papei on the solai heat, jiubhshed in yiuiiiilinn ^ 
Mci^n^iiic toi Mai eh, 1802 The aim is to shoxx th.it the Sun 
( annot haxe been ladi.iting heat at its jnesent late loi .my thing 
like the time leciuiied b\ the inleienees of geologists The 
l.ill.iex 111 Ins aignment, which I lemembei to haxe obseixed 
when le.idiiig, I Imd to be this — the e.ileiil.ition xxhieh Linds 
him in his eoneltision th.it iadi.ition .it this i.ite e.iimot h.ixe 
gone on toi the leqimed peiiod, bieillx assumes the bulk ot the 
sun to h.ixe been something like xxh.it it is noxx , xxheic.is, on 
the hxpothesis ot nebiil n eoiidens.ition, the nnphe.ition is, th.it 
ioi x.ist peiiods betoie the Sun le.iehed Ins piesent degiee ot 
condensation, he xx.is sloxxly eonti.ietnig fiom .1 laigei size, .incl 
was all the xirliile ladiating heat. Helmholtz has calculated that 
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"'ince the time when, according to the nebular hypothesis, the 
matter composing the Solai System extended to the 01 bit of 
Neptune, there hns been e\ol\ed by the anest of sensible 
motion, an amount of heat 454 times as gieat as that winch the 
Sun still has to gi\e out Now since a consideiable part of this 
concentiation and ladiation must ha\e taken place duiing the 
penod in which the Sun’s mass was receding inwaids fiom the 
limits of the Eaith’s 01 bit , and as dining all the lattei stages 
of this period fsa} fiom the time when the Sun filled the 01 bit 
of Alercun) we ma^ assume that the Eaith has reached its 
concentrated toim , it is clem that during all the lemaining 
pciiod ot the Sun b toiiti action the Eaith mubt ha\e been 
lecening itb ladiations though in these lemotc peiiods the 
ladiatioiib must ln\e been lai less intense \el bHUi. they 
Liiiaiiatett fioiii a ultil lI\ uioimotis sm face sitbLtniui^ at the 
cailh a idalueh nnniciisc angle the total amount of ladiation 
lecened bt the Euth ma\ hate been as gieat 01 gieatei 
Remem beiing that weic the Sun double its piescnt diametei, 
it would need to 1 tdnte at but one fouith its piesent late to 
gi\e us the same amount of heat, and that, did it subtend an 
.ingle of 5 \ degrees one hundiedth of its piesent ladiation 
toi a gnen poition ot suiface would suffice, we see it to be 
not onh possible, but on the nebulai htpothesis quite ceitain 
that the Eaith has been leceicing light and heat tiom the Sun, 
.adequate toi pin poses ot life, toi a penod iminenseK gieatei 
th.in IS inteiable when the c.ilcuhtion is made on the assumption 
that the Sun's bulk has been dining the time something like the 
same 

The dispute between the physicists and the geologists 
as to the .ige of the Eaith .ind the Solai System has changed 
its aspect duiing lecent yeais. Until a few yeais ago the 
tempeiatuie of the Sun w.as supposed to be due solcK to 
concentiation of g.iseous niattei and the fill ot meteoiic 
stones. Sii William Thomson estim ited tint the Sun 
h.is been giiing out heat foi a penod of some twenty 
01 thiity millions ot yeais, and tint gcoloi ists must limit 
then time demands accoidmgh. But lecent discoaeiies in 
legaid to i.idio-actiMty point to the pobsession by the Sun 
of othei soiiices of heat. The diiialion of the solai heat 
may theiefoie be indehnitely extended — extended at any 
late as fai as is necessaiy to s.rlisfy the geologist, with his 
indefinite, and, some think, not vety modest, claim of from 
one to five 01 six thousand millions of yeais, as the penod 
duiing which the Eaith has been sufficiently cool to peimit 
of the appearance of living things on it. 
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Across a coi respondence with Dr. Chailton Bastian, 
Spencer has written : “This refers to the fact that Lockyer’s 
speculations concerning the compound nature of the ele- 
ments, as shown by the changes of the spectia, were pur- 
suant on a lemarlc I made to him expressing that belief." 

To H Charliov Bvstiin 

25 Vo.tiiibei , 1878 

One Sunday afternoon some loui oi li\e jcais ago, jou and 
I called togethei upon Locks ei We chatted with him foi 

sometime in his laboiaton, and oui coiueisation tinned upon 
Spectium Anal} SIS Ha\e \ouan\ iccollection of this con- 
\eisation’ and can \ou iccall an\ opinion which I expiessed 
lespecting the implications of spectium phenomena — ^s\hat 
I thought w as to be necessaiih mfeiied liom the moie oi less 
numcious lines contained m the spectium ol each element, and 
what I thought was to be infeiiecl tiom that tianstoimation 
in the spectium of an element, which t.ikcs place unclei ceitain 
physical conditions \s we walked aw l^ something passed 

lespecting the beaimgs ot what I had been sa}ing upon the 
\iews contained m that woik [Bastian s Bc!{inwiigs oj Lift 
recenth published], leading to the lemaik that had \ou entei- 
tained the\iew, \ou might ha\e begun \oui exposition some- 
what further back 

From H Ch\rlto\ B-istun 

27 Xotembeif 1878 

I recollect the walk quite well to which }ou lefer, our call 
upon Lock^er, and that theie was a con\ersation in his labora- 
toi} in refeience to the ditteient spectia Melded bj so-called 
elements, undei ditterent conditions ot tempeiatuie, etc I 
know that Lockiier told us about some of his lecent results, 
and that tou expicssed some opinions in mteipietation ot the 
eiidence, and concerning the tianstoimations of the spectia 
to which he icfciied — but, uiifoitiinatch, bc\ond that I cannot 
go The details hare slipped tiom m} mcmoi) 

I lecollect the conieis ition allciw uds to which }ou letei, 
and know that the geneial conclusions fiom the coineisation 
with Lockjei iaionied the \ieW' that the so called elements 
weie themsehes piodiicts of e\olution 

This Mew of the elements came up again some twelve 
yeais aftei. 

From Henry Clnyngh vmc 

30 May, 1891 

A shoit time ago, being in the company of Mr Ciookes, 
he was good enough to explain to me his theoij as to the com- 
position of the elements, which he thinks ha\e been formed 
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by a process of evolutional segiegation He has devoted some 
years to expeiiments upon this question, and the behaviour 
of the raie earths, such as \ttrium undei the spectioscope, 
stronglj confirms these news Foi by long continued fractiona- 
tion, diheient soits of yttimni seem to piesent themsehes, 
difteiing, as ditteient bieeds (sa\) of cows diltti tiom one 
anothei Of coinse the peisistcnce of t\pe, when once de\e 
loped makes it piacticalh impossible to tiansiiuitc met ils, pist 
as, to use his own smiile, loii cannot without letuinim, to some 
ptimitne type, nuike a cow into a hoi sc 

I said that 1 thought these evpeiiineiits would be highly 
inteiesting to lou as, 111 one ot \oiii woiks this \iew hid been 
cleaih foieshadowed Mt Ciookes sud Ih it w is so ind lie 
had quoted ^olll woids in se\eial ol his leeluies * 

On looking tliioiigh Mi (now Sii William) Ciookes's 
pamphlets, Spencet wiole ol them to Mi. Cimynghame as 
"yielding veiifications ot theaiew I hue long enlci tamed, 
and as tending to show how much moie completeh e\o- 
lutionaiy the genesis ot compound miltei his been thin 1 
supposed It IS manellous to ti lee in this held a pai illel to 
the genesis ol vaiicties and species \nd to Mi Ciookes 
he wiote (8 June) "Youi mcws — tspecialH in lespeet ol 
the development ot vaiietics and species — caiiy out the 
evolutional y idea in this held veiv nuieh fuithei than I have 
ever dieamt it could be earned It is doubtless tiiie that 
it PiuicipUb weie to be wiitten in the light ot leeent 

advances in physics and chemistu, it would in many 
impoitant lespects dittei fiom the book as we know it even 
in its hnal foim At the late ot piogiess ot lecent veais 
a book on physics, it has been slid, cannot appeal "that 
IS not alieady out ot d ite a we'k attei the iiithoi letiiins 
his pioofs. ’ Speneei was iwaie th it his outline ot Inoi- 
ganie Evolution, had lefeienee to the knowledge ol the 
time and was subjeet to modification with eveiv mcieasc 
in oui knowledge. Gi anted th.il “he did not lully noi 
always lightly utilize the chemistiy and physics of his time ’ 
(and who has evei done so?), he has the ineontestible meut 
of having foieshadowed some ot the most sinking chemie.il 
and physical discoveiies ot lecent yeais The theoiy that 
the so-called elements aie pioducts of evolution was both 


‘ Also in his addiess as President of the Chemical Section of the 
British Association of 1886. 
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novel and staitling in the seventies. No\v-a-days it may 
be said to be an accepted doctrine Not only aie the atoms 
no longer considered indivisible, but estimates are made 
of the number of corpuscles 01 elections contained in a 
so-called atom ; and desciiptions aie given of the stiuggle 
foi existence continually going on among the communities 
of corpuscle-!, ending in the oveithiow of the unstable and 
the continuance of the stable. Like species in the oiganic 
ivoild, the atoms aie e\olutionaiy piodiicts, the lesnlt of 
competition and simnal ot the fittest. 

Wilting in July 1880, to Di. Yoiimans, he mentions 
having met Mi. Moulton. 

He told me that llieie had l.iteK been made a disco\ei> 
which tended to \eiit\ mi hjpotliesis with legaid to the 
Intel 101 constitution ol celesti.il bodies the discoien being 
that made Iw .1 Piotcssoi R.ims.i\ ol Biistol,' who, it turns out, 
IS a\ei\ competent expenmtntei He contiibuted a papei to 
the Ro\al &ocitt\, guing icsults lespecting the tiansition tiom 
the gaseous to the hciiiid state, in which he made it manifest 
that, at the stage ol piessiiie in which the gas becomes equally 
dense with the liciuid, the line of dem.ii cation of the two 
giadiialh becomes h.i/\ and t.inishes into .1 fog, and that, 
cientualh, the liquid and the g.is mingle so as to be no longei 
distinguish.ible And Moulton diew m\ attention to the fact 
that this makes quite teasible, .ind in tact almost necessaij, 
nn supposition with icg.ud to the g.iscous nuclei of the Sun 
.ind planets The icsult ol this will be th.it I shall ha\e to 
altei atiesh th.it passage in the esba> on the ncbulai h>pothesis 
which I ei.ised. and shall h.ne to le-instate part ot it and 
modit} the icmaindci so .is to incoipoi.ite with its aiguments 
this lei elation 

No .11 tide ol bpencei’s was subjected to so man)’ 
iCMsions as tli.it on “The Ncbulai Hypothesis." Dining 
Januaiy and the fust half of Febiuaiy, 1883, he cmbiaced 
the oppoitunity of .1 new edition of the Lbsciys being called 
for to subject it to fui thei revision. 

To E L Youmaxs 

8 Mdich, 1883 

At length I send jou the poitions of the leiision of the 
article on the “Nebulai Hypothesis” They have given me 


’ Now bir William Ramsay, of Univeisity College, London. 
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an immensity of tiouble, and I am heaitily glad they are out 
of hand 

The tiouble has been in pait caused by the fact that I have 
subjected them to \aiious ciiticisms, and on minoi points have 
taken adiantagc ot these As a lesult I teel quite site as to 
the legitiinae^ ot the speeulitioii Ol eouise it is i ease of 
Speeiilation Speeiil.ition , and the phjsie.il iigiiments 

beiiig admitted to be ten.ible, the thaig h is as good .1 basis as 
e.in w ell be gi\ en to it 


Towaids the end of 1889 he again levised and added 
to the aiticle, befoie ineoipoiating it in the final edition 
ot the being assisted In Mi W. T L\nn, ot the 

Gicenwieh Obsei\atoi\ Copies weie sent toi eiitieisin to 
Loid Ravleigh, Sn William Ihomson, Di Isaie Uobeits, 
Loid Ci.iwfoid, ^Ii Huggins, and to Piofessois Dewai, 
Dai win, Williamson, h laiikl ind, and Tyndall Wilting in 
reply on Januaiv i, 1890, Sii Wilh im Thomson said th it 
he felt quite lost when he tiled “to think ol anything that 
can be imagined as a f>iiimltic condition ot mittei 
Of antecedent conditions we may fuely leason, and with 
faiily suie judgment But of a condition which can come, 
undei kiuwn law, fioni no antecedent, 01 ot a eh los which 
e\isted thiough intinit's ot past time till i declension of 
atoms initiated the exolution ot kosiiios, I cm foim no 
imagination Yet we seem to itquiie i pi unit ui, eondiuon 
of mattei ” Whene\ei he had thought ot it, he had “ been 
led to think of uneoinbincd sepaiate atoms as the piimitne 
condition ot m.ittei ’ "But assuming this to be the ease, 
we see by peifeclly dehnite calculations, that the licit ot 
chemical combination tiom the condition of detiehed 
atoms to the actual state ol raattei . . is c-ti) si/in// in 

compaiison with th.it due to giaxity. ’ 


L'O blU WlLlIWl lllOMSON 

1 Itiiiinm 1890 

I am leiy miieli obliged b\ \oiii lettei ot ecsteido, gning 
meyoLii ciiticism 111 siieh eleai detail Let me while thanking 
you, expiess my legiel that 1 should h.ue entiiled upon you 
so much tiouble I h.id not supposed that ^ou would wiite 
so full\, 01 m\ eonscieiiee would seaieeh hue let me wiite 
to you <it all, loi I should not ha\e liked to intiude so much 
upon the tune ot one to whom tune is so pieeious, knowing 
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as 1 do 1>\ experience hov teriiblv coirespondence displaces 
matters of much impoitance 

I quite follow and lull> appicciate the diitt of ^oul remarks, 
and niOK c-^pctialh pciecnt that which I lia\e not befoic 
1 CLO^,iii/ccl- the icl.iinch small .imoiint ot heat e\ohed b> 
chemical eombinatioiis amonq the iillimatc units of mattei. 
m eomp.iiisoii with the heat e\ohed b\ yiaMtation It is 
ilc.ii that the amount oi inolcculai motion possessed b^ each 
of sucli ultimate units must be tianscenclenth gieat, befoie the 
ciuantits ot motion lost b\ unions amoiu; them can be com- 
paiablc in amount to the quantitc ot motion lost in the coin sc 
ot the]oulne^ to then common centie of qiaiil^ Still, I sup- 
pose, one ma\ inlci that, it pi cccdinq unions ot such kind had 
geneiated <i hiqh tcmpciatuie in the nebulous mass, at a time 
when it tilled the oibit of Xeptunc, a consideiable inciease 
in the time lequiied loi concentiation into the piesent solai 
mass would be implied 

I am much obliged b\ the cop\ of the paper which at 
\oui lequest was sent to me bx xoiii secietaij I peicene 
that It contiins much m.ittei of inteiest to me A good pait 
ot it will I leai he out ot the spheie of mx compiehension , 
inx niathein.itics nt\ci \eix extensixe, hax mg become lustx 

Some xe*H!5 befoic he had uiged Piofessoi Tyndall, by 
xxay of change of woik and scene, to “ take up the geneial 
question of the condition of the Eaith’s inteiioi. Recently, 
the luimeioiis eaithquakes and eiuptions in xaiious and 
1 emote paits ot the Eaith, sunchx of them neaily or quite 
simultaneous, bccm to me to be quite iiieconcilable with 
the Thomsonian xiew that the Eaith’s inteiioi is as iigid 
as steel, P'uithei conti action ot this iigid mass, the only 
possible cause assignable bj Thomson, appeals to me to be 
one cjuite incapable of explaining the facts.” 

To ] W ]\ im 

23 June, 1890 

I icceiith ic.icl with much inteiest the lepoit gwen in 
Au/w/t ot xoui lectuie to the Chemical Societx on the 
“Chemical Changes in Rocks undei Mechanical Stiesses” 
lispeciallx was I stiuck bx the paiagiaph which states that 
the "\olcanic glass known as inaiekaiiilc'' ‘‘will, xxhen heated, 
swell up <ind iiituincscc ” .iiid that “the brown glass elected 
fiom Kiakatau duiitig the gicat eiuption of 1883, if heated 
inci eases to manx times its oiiginal bulk, and passes into a 
substance which, macioscopically and mici oscopicallj , is indis- 
tinguishable from the pumice throw n out in such x’ast quantities 
dm mg that gieat euiption ” 
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I am reminded, by this paragraph, of certain conclusions 
concerning volcanic eruptions which I reached after an excur- 
sion up Vesuvius during the eruption of 1868. Inclosed is 
a passage written some years ago, briefly setting forth these 
conclusions. Though not named in this interpretation (which 
is simply a note appended to the account of tlic excursion)*^ 
the character of pumice-stone had occurred to me as one of 
the evidences, since the liberation of water and its assumption 
of the gaseous state under diminishing pressure would, besides 
producing the effects above described, produce in many cases 
masses of vesicular substance. It matters not to the hypo- 
thesis whether the contained water is mechanically distributed 
only, or whether it is water of crystallization, or water chemi- 
cally combined. In any of these cases, if it assumes the 
gaseous state the effects will be of the general nature described. 

But my more immediate purpose in writing to you is to 
ascertain what is now regarded as the most feasilile interpreta- 
tion of such vast catastrophes as that of which Krakatau was 
the scene. On glancing at the summary of conclusions con- 
tained in the report of the committee appointed to investigate 
it, I find to my surprise that the eruption or explosion was 
ascribed to the intrusion of the sea : the implication being 
that action of a large body of water on a large body of la\ a 
would generate an adequate force. Is this probable ? Such 
a co-operation would be limited to the surface of contact of the 
water and the la\a. How could the evohed steam, quickly 
checked in its genesis by the chilling and solidilication of the 
adjacent molten matter, move .so v.ist a mass. In the first 
place how is the entrance of sullicient water to be accounted 
for? Its entrance could be effected only by a pressure greater 
than the pressure of the body of the lava, part of which 
e.xtended above sea level. Considering the relative specific 
gravities of the two, such an intrusion would be unaccount- 
able, even in the absence of greater hydrostatic pressure 
on the side of the lava. In the second place, apart trom 
mechanical obstacles, I cannot sec how intrusion and spread 
of the water, taking an appreci.iblc interval of time, could lia\e 
the consequence supposed. The probability appears rather 
to be that, by the steam first generated, local fissures would 
be formed, allowing of escape and preventing the requisite 
accumulation of steam, even could a sufficient quantity be 
evolved. 

If, on the other hand, we suppose a state of things like 
that implied by the above hypothesis and implied, too, by 
certain results of the lesearclies you ha\'C summarized, we 
have a force that is both adequate and of the kind required 
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to account tor the \anous eHects On this h\pothesis, the 
molten mattei NMthm the ^olcano, foimmg in the midst of its 
cone a column of, sa^, seieial thousand feet high, contains 
\iatei Minch can assume the gaseous st itc oiih loM.iids the 
iippei put ot the molten column Mhcie the piessuic is 
lelatneh model ate hiippo&e that, at some pliee ton aids the 
lowei pait of the cone, some eonsideiable aiei ot its side has 
been thinned aMas b\ contact Mith the contained Lua , and 
that, instead of emitting thiough a nssiiie a small stieam of La\a, 
as commonh happens, it suddenh gues Ma\ and collapses 
o\ei, sa\, mam aeies nhat must li.ippen ■' E\ei\Mheie 
thioughout the la\ i mIucIi lushes ioith the m itei and eai borne 
acid, iehe\ed tiom piessuie become gaseous The column ot 
la\a, es-tending high up the cone, suddenU tails peihaps a 
thousand oi tno feet, and lelieies, lioin the gieatei pait ot the 
immense pie^suie it Mas sub)cel to, the eiitiie bod> ot la\a 
Mhieh tilled the 1om£1 put ot the \oleano The Matei and 
eaibonie acid inipiisoncd in e\ci% put ol it aie libeiated, 
and a mais ot matlci ot peihipo hill a mile cube, suddenh 
e\plodcs 

Ml tile ctltets pioduecd appe ii tn be mtui il consequences 
Once being luituied the sides ot the cone, subject to the 
tiemendous foice of the escaping gases Mould be likely to 
collajise and be in laige measuie bloMii aMa^ Those parts 
of the molten maitei Mhich not being \ei\ fai beloM the 
ciatei, had paitcd Mitli eonsideiable poitions of then Matei 
and caibonie acid in the shape of ascending and exploding 
bubbles. Mould Mlien Mholh fieed liom piessuie, expand in 
but model ate degiecs, and so Mould loim lesiculai masses 
of pumice stone, Mhieh ejected in laige quantities. Mould eo\ei 
neighlioiiiing legions as the sea Mas eoteied lound Kiakataii 
Fuithei the loMci poitions ol the laia, Mhich subject to high 
jncssiiie had until the moment ol the cxj-ilosion, letamed all 
then Matei and eiibouie acid Mould Mhen these Mcie suddenh 
changed into g ises explode in such .i mannei .is to dissip ile 
then solid subst luces in sm.ill ti.igments, doMii to minute 
pai tides hence Mould lesult enoimous toluines of dust, 
such as Meie piodueed b} the Ki.ik.itau eiiiption and so Micleh 
jiei \ aded the .itmosphei e * 

Piob.iblv had not othei oeeujialionb piecented me fioni 
being nit com aid Mith geological sjoeculation I might hate 
leaint that kindled inteipi etations had been guen , but not 
hating met Mith such, I am pioinptcd bt the beaiings of \oui 
late Icetuie to inquire tthat is the jueseiit state ol opinion 
on the inattci 

In answer to the enquiiy as to the piesent state of 
opinion, Piofessoi Judd wiote (25 June, 1890) : 
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While a few geologists still maintain that Volcanic Eiuptions 
are pioducecl b) the penetiation ot masses of watei to highly 
heated locks — man\, and I think the majoiit\ — following the 
late Ml PoLilett Sciope, hold that the giadiial disengagement 
of watei -gas and othei gases in ///<. nmhl of a uiollcn mass (as 
the piessuie is continuouslj ielie\ed b}' each ejection) aie the 
leall) efficient cause in <i \olcanic outbuist 

In 1894 he thought of again calling in question the 
calculations as to tlie age of the Eaith, made by bii William 
Thomson (afteiwaids Loid KcKin). 


ToT H Hc\ii\ 

1 Oilobci, 1894 

Has aiijthing of late been said apiopos of the contio\eisji 
between 0111 self and Loid Kehin conccinin^ the age of the 
Eaith I am about to send loi his \olunic ot lepublished 
cssa\s, but mj impiession, though a \aguc one is that some 
ot his data aie inadmissible I fane} that he is lathei famous 
for reasoning mathematicalh fiom assumptions which aie ot 
a questionable kind, and then atfiiming positneh the tiuth 
of his conclusion , and the woild at Luge ha\e that supei- 
stition in legard to mathematici.ms that the\ accept as a maltei 
of couise a conclusion mathematicalh leaehed, toigetting that 
its ealidit\ depends upon the tiuth of the dat.i 

Fhom T H Hlmj \ 

i OitobLi, 1894 

Kehm and I ha\e m.ide no piogtcs-, th it I see It is as 
much as I can do to get him to undei stand that the tact ot 
eeolution being pio\ed b\ fossil lemams, the time it ma\ 
haee taken is a eiueslion ot ejuile sceondan impoitance 

This infoimation was asked loi in \iew ot a lettei loi 
Xaline on “The Cooling of the Euth, ’ which he wiote 
in the beginning of 1895, Mi. (now' Sii) Geoige H. Dai win 
being consulted The lettei, which was immediatelv with 
diaw'n lest it should piovoke .1 con(io\eisy, w.is .is follows : — 

One who is ejuite iiieoiupcteiil to eiiiiLi/e .1 eh im ol high 
mathe1nat1c.1l leasomng ma> lie not iiieoinpetenl to loim .111 
opinion conceimiig the \alidit\ ot the picmises lioin which 
the le.isomng sets out Such pieiuises mi> be entiielj non- 
m.itliem.itic.il, .ind it so, the m.itheiu.itici.in cannot claim speci.il 
.iLilhoiit) toi them his .issumptions lem.iiii open to eiiticism 
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by otheis than mathematicians. Thus looking at the mattei, 
I ^entule to make a suggestion lespecting the calculation of 
Loicl Kehin and the question it issue lictwecn him .md 
Piofcssoi Peii\ 

The icasonmt, ot the one and the eiiticism ol the othei aie 
eonceincd exelusneh mth pioeesscs nliieh ha\e gone onwithin 
the bod} ot the Kaith In the one ease, a eeitain iiiteiioi eon- 
stitution is assuin..d. .ind tioni the late ot ineicasing teinpeia 
tines at ineieasuig deptUs below the suitaec au lufcieiiec is 
diawn lespeeling the tunc whieli has been oeeiipicd in eooliiig 
In the othei ease, .i question i-. laised as to the \ahdit} ol the 
assumptions in leg.ncl to the Eulhs niteiioi eonstitiition, and 
,i eonsequenl scepticism ,iboiit the inteienees diawn is c\ 
piessed But in both e.ises, it appeals to be assumed that 
the condition ot things outside the Eaith’s bod} has all along 
been the s.nne .is now It is assumed that whateici ma} hate 
been the p.ist tcmpei.ituie ot the Eaith’s m.iss and ot its solid 
Ol liquid sill face theie h.ne been the s.ime facilities foi the 
escape ol its heat into spice .is Ihtic .ut at piesent Must this 
.issumption he accepted .is besond doubt ' Aie we not 
waiiantecl in dcmiiiiing to it ' Mae we imt eecn eoneludc 
that it is l.ii tiom being tiue-' 

Since the existing heat of the Eaith and Ih it much gieatei 
heat whicli the aiguinent supposes it once to ha\e had, au 
not othciwise .iccoiinted toi. it might be contended that the 
nebular Iniiothesis ioi the Inpothesis ol dispeised mattei in 
some toinii which .done mcIcIs hi expl.in.ilion, is taeith .is- 
sumed , .uid it might be t.uih held lli.it, it we aie to go back 
upon the iiebiil.ii hxpolliesis (oi the Inpothcsis of dispeised 
fiaginentsj at .ill, we must go Kick upon it .iltogethci Passing 
oiei, as not immediatch lelee.int, the e.iiK gaseous state (eithei 
piimoidi.il Ol pioduecd be collision), and coming at once to the 
condition in wluch the elements now m.iinh composing the 
Earth’s ciust wcic uno\icli/ed the infeience might be that 
the unenmbincd owgcn and othei gises must at that time 
h.iee constituted .i \ei} columiiious itmospheie, and that the 
esc.ipc of heat tliiough such <ui .itmospheie. espccialh if it 
eont lined in\ eompouiids h.'iiing the foi m of condensed 
\apouis must h.i\c been extiemeh slow But without going 
back thus l.n, siiHieient leason mac lie tound foi a clemiiriei 
to the eiiiient conclusion 

Let us giant the .issumption made that the Eaith’s bod} 
has all .ilong consisted of solid mattei, if not such as we now 
know, ^et .ikm to it in lespecl ol elensit} and conducting powei 
Eiidcnth the iiilcicncc duiwii fiom the oliseiied giadient oi 
incic.isiiig tempciatuie as we descend, itscll implies the belict 
that the mattei of the surface was once, if not at as high a 
tempeiatuie as the mterioi, still at a high tempeiature 
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Suppose e go back to a time w hen its temperature was 
152 C At that tempeiatuie watei boils under a piessure of 
li\t atinosphcics (foni plus the noimal) The implication is 
that maintenanci. ol the fsaiths \aatei 01 lathei pait ot 
it, in <1 liijuid foim on the Eaith s suifacc, ncccssit itcd the 
cMstcncc ol ii quantil\ ol aciiloim w.itci cqunalcnl to moie 
than a huiidicil feet ol liquid walci th it is to sa\, assuming 
the mc.in jncssuic ot 2' .itiiiosphci cs, the stialuni ot steam 
must ha\c been o\ci 70 000 tcct deep, 01 moic than 11 miles 
— an cstim.ited depth \\ liieli, takim, into aeeounl the gieat 
expansion and indeliiiite limit ol the outei pait, would be much 
less th.in the actual depth li-\eii supposing this \ast mass ol 
watei to h ne existed is ti inspaient g.is, the escape ot heat into 
space must ha\e been immeiiseh impeded the .ibsoiption ot 
ladiant neat In the \ ipoiii ol watei being so gieat IJut the 
watei could not ha\e wholh existed — could not ha\e manil} 
existed — <is a tianspaient gas It must in laige measuie ha\e 
existed as a dense cloud ot \ast depth The implication seems 
to be th,it next to the heated suitaee ot the Eaith theie was 
a tianspaient stiatum but tli it abo\e it came an op lejue stiatum 
ot lai gieatei thiekiiess at the outei hunt ot which went on 
eondensation into 1 un I ndei such eneumstanees the escape 
of he.it must h<ue been elleeted In eomeetioii euiieiits ascend- 
ing exp Hiding t<ilhiig m tempeiatuie piecipitating at the peii- 
plien, and theie putiiig with he.it into sp.iee ^Iust we not 
eonelude th.it dm mg this peiiod the eooliiig ol the Eaith went 
on at .1 Kite lel.ilneh sm.ill ^ 

Dining stages thus exeinplilied the changes in the E.uths 
eiiist <it liist of Igneous oii^in onl\, would begin to be com- 
plie.ited In olheis ot .lepieous oiigin and the geological pro- 
cesses which haec bi ought about its piescnt state would be 
initiated But. in inifesth thioughoiit the enoimoiis peiiod 
lequned loi the tolei ibb complete deposition ot the watei, 
•ind the dealing ol the an lioin its \.ist sti ituni ot cloud, the 
1 ate ot escape ol he it w oukl be still 1 elatn el\ sm.ill and it 
would go on onl\ slowb ineie ising, until theie theie was 
leached some such escape .is tint which now t.ikes place 
thiough .ill an otteii cloudless .ind .it most times onh model - 
ateh chaiged with w.itei Dm mg this ei.i, the geologic changes 
would be aetneh pioeeedmg .ind theie would be tune toi the 
deposit of <i ^.lst senes ol .i/oie sti.it.i — .1 tune to which the 
piesent gi.idient ot iiitein.il teinpii.ituie gnes no clue 

A long .ind compile. ited senes ol biologic ehinges would 
become possible ittci the tcmpci iliuc h.id lalleii to 100 L It 
IS true that though some toims of Pioto 00 can exist at that 
tcmperatuie, 01 e\eii a little aboee it, we ma\ not inter that 
theietoie life might then lia\e commenced, foi the agency ot 
light ma\ ha\e been lacking Though, with seas at ,i tern- 
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peratuie ot 212° F, the stiatum of cloud m.l^ not ha\e been 
so dense as to pie^vent the passage of some light — though 
the daikness maj not ha\e been as gicat as that which exists at 
the bottom ot the occ in, whcie iie\eithcless thcie is a huge 
amount ol litc, not oiih ot Pioio ua, but ot Vt/u on coiisidciabh 
ele\ated iii t%pe — \et it ma\ be coiitciidecl th it, as tlic litc at 
the bottom ot the oeeaii is dependent on luitiitnc m.ittei 
present in sea-w.itei, which lias somcwhcie and at some time 
lesulted tiom the decomposition ol eai borne acid b> ehloioph\ll 
with the aid ot light, we cannot assninc that light w.is not 
essential Still the infeience ma\ faiih be that when the 
pioeesb ol cooling lioiu 212 downwaids h.id gone so lai that 
the umicisal cloud allowed a etitain .imoinit ot light to pass, 
life became possible, and that biologic changes might lia\e 
commenced .it ,i time when the cooling pioccss was not going 
on at an\ thing like its picsenl lalc and might h.ue gone 
through main of then cailici stages bcloie nn thing like the 
piesent i itc w.is i cache cl 

If It should be sncl ns seems possible lli it the infticiiee 
trom the gi idient ot intcinil tempeiatnic st inds b\ itselt .ind 
ma\ be held \ahd without icgud to changes m the Laith's 
atmospheie this leph ma\ be made — Let us assume that the 
mass ol the Eaith once had an absohitch non-conclncting 
en\ elope Its tempeiatuie would then be the same at the 
centie and the suitace. ind tlieie would be no theimal data 
fiom which Us age could be inteiied iiolhiiig would negatne 
the infeience th.it it had so existed loi an nilmite time Now, 
suppose the .ibsolutch non-conducting en\ elope taken awa> 
and the Eaith lett baie The eooling then eommeneecl would, 
in couise ol time pioduec a giadient ot tempei.ituies .inalogous 
to that which is lound existing But the cl ita tuimshed In this 
giaelieiit would gi\e no clue whatevci to the cluiation ot the 
pie existing pciiod thioughout which the escape of heat was 
pieeented Vn\ inteienee di.iwu as to .igc would be clelusue 
And It this must be .idmitted in the c.ise ol .i sudden change 
tiom absolute pieieiition ol ladiation to ibsolule pei mission 
ot it, then it must be admitted that a giadn.il change iiom gieat 
pie\ention to small pieiention will also Mtiale the inteienee 
The obscnecl giacheiit when the obstacle to i.ich.ition is small 
will be delusive, it supposed applicable to a tunc when the 
obstacle to ladiation was gieat 

To state the case biieH> in faguiative language — the Eaith 
had once a vei} thick blanket , its blanket has in the couise of 
immense epochs graduallj thinned awaj , and hence it would 
seem that an estimation ot its age fioin theimal data, which 
assumes its piesent thin blanket to have always existed, is open 
to giave doubt — to say the least 
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His last contribution to the Nebular Hypothesis was 
made in 1900, when preparing the final edition of First 
Principles When wilting section 182a [p. 484] he was in 
coirespondence with Di. Isaac Robeits, whose Photographs 
qfStais, Slai-chisteis, and Nebula: he found very instructive 
A month 01 two aftei the issue of this edition of First 
Pinicipks he letuined to the subject in a shoit papei on 
“ The Genesis of Gaseous Nebulae,” which he intended to 
be added as Appendix D* 

In a shoit lettei to the Editoi of the Foiinighth Review 
(Apiil, 1900) on “Piofessoi Ward's Rejoindei,’ Spencer 
thus refers to the ciiticisin arising out of the omission of 
Inoiganic Evolution fi om detailed treatment in the Synthetic 
Philosophv : — 

He continues to haip upon the tact that the two \olunies 
tieating ot Inoiganic E\olution were omitted b\ me , insisting 
that the fabiic ot conclusions diawn is \itiated b\ the omission 
Obser\e the alteinatnes implied bj him Execution of the 
woiks dealing with Oiganic and Supei-oigamc E\olution was 
thought b} most to be impossible, and it pieceded b\ woiks 
dealing with Inoiganic E\olution would ha\t been quite 
impossible But in the absence of the pait dciling with 
Inoiganic EAolution the lest, accoiding to Piotessoi Waid, 
lacks ‘ adequate ioundations ’ and is \aluclpss Thus, it was 
useless to tij the one couise , it was useless to jnnsiie the 
othei , theiefoie, nothing should ha\e been attempted It was 
not allowable to lea\e the eaihest stages h\pothetical and, 
beginning with the chemical elements as we know them 
to tiace out latei stages ot e\olution as contoiming to one law 
And then, when it was pointed out that the gap was not 
wholl} ^acant, but that (111 addition to the sketch ot Inoiganic 
E\olutioii in Fust PiiiuipUs) h\e sets ot CMdenccs I had gi\en 
implied that the chemical elements ha\e been c\ol\cd [Assujs, 
1, IS"! 9], these aie ca\ahcil) passed o\ei as lining been set 
foith in tiiiee pages oi a “ fugitne essa> ’ - 


‘ See ed'tion of 1904, p 473 

- Fugitne in the sense of bein^, i leiiew niticle, but not otherwise — 
not fugitne, since it contained disproofs of the belief then curient among 
astionomeis, but now abandoned, that the nebula, aie remote galaxies 
Jsee Proctoi’s Old ami Aiit. Asttouomy, p 726) — not fugitive, since the 
conclusion diawn icspectiiig the Suns photosphere (at variance with 
conclusions then held) was, two jeais after, verified in chief measure by 
the discoveries of Kiichoff and Bunsen 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

HIS LAST BOOK 
{July, 1900— ^/>///, 1902 ) 

At the age of eighty, and with the puipose of his life 
achieved, Spencei had established an indisputable claim to 
complete mental lepose dming the few remaining years. 
But, as had been his wont, eie the woik was completed 
on which he was engaged, he was planning anothei book. 
In Septembei, 1899, he wiote to Mi. Vppleton, of New 
Yoik, that he wished to ha\e the ie\ision of Fust Piiiiciples 
out of hand “because I want to de\ote myself to some 
fuithei woik I ha\e still a little eneigy left, and still some 
things to wiite, which will, 1 think, make a volume not 
unlikely to be populai.” As he wiote to a coiiespondent 
in the following yeai, mental occupation had become a 
second nature. “ It is dithcult aftei httj jeais of wiiting 
to emancipate oneself tiom the habit. Life would be too 
dieaiy weie the setting-down of ideas bi ought to a sudden 
rest ’ 

Had he leflectccl he would ha\e seen that theie was 
little giound to feat that time would liang heavy on his 
hands Tlie widespieid, \aiied, and piolonged influence 
he had exeited affoidcd a guai.intee that the remaining 
jeais of his life would be well filled with the mteiests his 
writings and his peisonality had cieated 01 fostered. His 
chaiacteiistic impatience with intellectual erioi, moral 
delinquency, 01 lemediable phjsical e\il, would, despite 
good lesolutions to keep out of the fray, continue to plunge 
him unwittingly into the thick of the light Coiiespond- 
ence, nevei light, had also to be i eckoned w ilh Many ol 
his correspondents w'eie peisonally unknown ; and not a 
few of them, though ostens'bly anxious enquirers foi 
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information, weie in reality only common-place autograph 
hunteis Besides begging letters and applications for inter- 
views, theie was a continuous stream of lequests for photo- 
graphs, autographs, mottoes, sentiments ; foi advice in the 
biingmg-up of childien, on the oigaiiization of schools, on 
the management of debating societies, foi e\piessioiis of 
his matin ed opinions on all mannei of topics, langing from 
the industi lal situation in >vew Zealand to diioice in Italy 
The octogenai lan \\ as e\pectcd not only to favoiii authois 
with an authoi it.itive jLiclgmenl on then books, but to )iistifv 
this doeti me and to e\plain that doctiine contained, 01 sup- 
posed to be contained, in one 01 othei of his own writings, 
extending ovei half a eentui} Mi. Andiew Lang says that 
boies fall into well-delined categoiies, and that a geneial 
lithogiaphed leply should be fiamed foi each category. 
Spencei had foi yeais adopted some such measuie of 
lelief his lithogiaphed 01 punted foi ms ha\ing in some 
cases a space at the end loi i sentence dealing wnth any 
special featuie of the communication leplied to But Mi 
Lang admits that it is not so easy as it seems to dense 
piopei leplies to some coiiespondents without emplojing 
profane language Fiom help of this kind Spencei was 
constitutionally and on pnnciple debaiied ’ To certain 
lequests the only suitable couise was to make no lepK. 
What could he sav, foi example, to the membeis of i 
literal y institution in India, who asked toi a piesent of all 
his books ’ How was it possible to wiite a satistactorj 
inswei to a Hindu, absolutely unknown to him, and with- 
out ciedenlials, whose businc-s had been luiiied bv thi 
famine, .ind who asked toi a loan of £’2.00 ' How could 
he, wiith his dieacl of visitois, give a fa\ouiable leply to 
a >oung Syiian who wished to spend the siimmei with 
him: “To accompany you in youi clailv walks, to heai 
what you speak, to obseive how you act m all the common 
affairs of life” ’’ While ignoung without compunction the 
geneial autogiaph huntei, he was alwajs willing to send 
his autogiaph 01 photogiaph to fiiends The claims of 
kinship, even though distant, were lesponded to, as in the 
case of a great gianddaughter of his uncle John, to w'hom, 
though he had nevei befoie heard of her, he sent three 


* S hn« ^ pr ^ ••toh -jiTi 2 1 n * 
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autogiaphi) tor hei thiee childicn. Even beaieis of the 
same name, \Mthoul any bond of kinship, ^^ele occasionally 
fa\ouied by these small attentions 

In addition to the customaiy leqiiests fiom editors for 
articles, or paiagiaphs, he had in these latei yeais to meet 
special lequests suggested by special e\ents For example, 
— to send “some biief message of congiatulation and 
counsel loi tbe heduating Colonics ” at the opening ot the 
hist pailiament of Fedeiated Aiistialia, to wiite on “The 
Guiding Piinciple ot Mankind in the Twentieth Centiiiy, ’ 
“to lew rite foi the common people these two quotations 
fiom \oui admiiable woiks, ’ to answei the question 
“What is the chief dangei, social oi political, that confionts 
the coming centuiy ’ to send “ i biief Xew Centuiy mes- 
sage to English-speaking women ’ to name his faxouiite 
author, which ot this authoi s books he liked best, and his 
leason foi the choice , to join in a svmposium dealing with 
the ultimate settlement in South Atiiei; to wiite foi a 
Foiuth of Jul) numbei “something in the wa^ of an expies- 
sion ot 'soui opinion legarding Peace amongst men" to 
contiibute tow aids a leiiew'of the yen looi, an ai tide on 
“The Pailiament of Man, the Fedei ition of the Woild — 
to what extent do the Events of the jeu 1901 foieshadow 
the Realization ot this Icleil in the Twentieth Centuiy”, 
to expiess his opininn on “Loid Kosebeiv’s lettei announc- 
ing his ‘ Dehnite Sepaiation’ fioin the Libeial Leadei ' 
Not only did the inhimitics of age negative compliance with 
such lequests, but the veiv idea of wilting on a text pie- 
sciibtd by othcis was one which he nevei could enteitain. 

The place selected lui the summci was tlie Kcetoiv it 
Bepton, just undei the Downs, to the south ol MidJuiist in 
Sussex. “Itvvis, vviitesMi Tioughton, “a most ehaiming 
spot, just the soit of place, in fact, to appeal to a man so 
passionately fond of the countiy as Mi Spencei was 
. . . It was heie, amid this delightful Sussex sceneiy 

that he pondeied ovei ‘Ultimate Questions’ and put into 
words the reflection which had moie than once occuiied 
to him as old age ciept on apace—' Shall I ever again be 
awakened at dawn by the song of the thrush.’ ’’ * 


‘ Facts and Comments, p. 202. 
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Lettci wilting easiei foi hitn lluiii peisonal dibcus- 
bion foi this, if foi no other, leason that he could choose 
his time better. Animated conversation, as years went on, 
moie and moie upset him Insomnia became moie pei- 
sistent ; yet, so sound was his constitution, that his medical 
attendant lemaiked that "old age had scaicely touched 
him.” The lestiictions on peisonal inteicouise made him 
all the more keenly ali\e to wiitten expiessions ot sym- 
pathy. Thus he acknowledges congiatulations fiom the 
bouth Place Ethical Society in July, 1900 

Declining jeais ha\e then pleasures as w ell as their pains, 
and among the pleasuies maj be named expiessions of sym- 
path^, such as those contained in the addicss jou send me on 
behalf ot the South Place Ethical Societ\ Man}, who ha\e 
spent then lues in the deielopment ot then ideas ha\e not 
had the satisfaction ot meeting with lecogmtion Onh after 
then deaths ha\e their ideas been appieciated I ha\e been 
moie toitunate, and, hasing lued long enough to complete m} 
woik, ha\e also lued long enough to see that it has not been 
without its eftect Thank }Ou loi \oui kind woids and foi 
the expiession of \oui good wishes 

The book he w'ls wilting cleaiH shows how deeply his 
soul had been stiiied by the wai in South Atiica and the 
policy that led to it Piobibly no political event in the 
whole couise of his life mo\ed him so piofoundly "I 
am ashamed of my countiy,” was his liequcnt lemaik. 
Lilieials equally with Tones weie, in his opinion, lespon- 
sible foi the deploiable condition into which the countiy 
had diitted Foi this, as well as loi othei leasons, he 
declined to join the League ot Libeials against Aggiession 

To ^ M Scoa 1 

26/h/;, 1900 

I do not desiie to be classed among those who aie in these 
da^s called Liberals In the days when the name came into 
use, the Libeials weie those who aimed to extend the fieedom 
ot the induidual nisi/s the powei ot the State wheieas now 
(prompted though the^ aie by desiie toi populai weltare), 
Liberals as a body ai e continually extending the pow ei ot the 
State and lestiicting the fieedom ot the induidual Etery- 
wheie and ahvays I have piotested against this policy, and 
cannot now let it be infeiied that I hate leceded liom my 
opinion 

2Q 
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Not did he desiie to be classed with the paity that had 
seceded fiom the Libeials In June, 1901 , he instructed his 
secietaiy to wiite to the editoi of one ol the London papeis . 

When the Libeial Unionists seceded the> weie ne\ei weaij 
of declaim^ that in all questions sa\e one — the Home Rule 
question — the\ lemained Libei ils , and so long as this question 
was piominent the^ weie entitled to stick to the name But 
things haie changed since then, and then laisoii li’ctu as 
‘Unionists has long since disippeaied The) haie now 

nothing in common with the Libeiils and e\er\ thing in 
common with the Tones Then wh\ not imanabh call 
them Conseuatues 01 Tones ' 

To MoNCLRt D Co\wa\ 

15 Augiibi 1900 

Wa\es of human opinion and passion aie not to be aiiested 
until the) ha\e spent themsehes You appc.u to think, as I 
used to think in eailiei da)S thit mankind aie rational beings 
and that when a thing has been demonstiated the) will be 
cominced E\ei) thing pio\es the conti u) * A man is a 
bundle of passions which seieiall) use his leason to get giati- 
fication, and the 1 esiilt in all times and places depends on w hat 
passions aie dominant At piesent thcie is an unusual le- 
suigence of the passions ot the biute Still moie now than 
a geneiation ago, men piide themsehes, not on those faculties 
and feelings which distinguish them as human beings, but on 
those which the) ha\e in common with intciioi beings — pride 
themsehes in appioaching as neail) as the^ can to the chaiactei 
of the bull dog 


To Wilfrid Scawen Bllnt 

S Scplembu 1901 

When is this dieadful state of things to end? I hope that 
theie ma) come a sc\eie fanancial ciisis foi nothing but the 
endanger mg of then peisonal interests will open the e)es of 
the war pait) 

7 Octobci — ^You aie doubtless lejoicing, as I am, that the 
aspect of affaiis is black foi the Goi eminent and for the 
countiy A little pressuie on the inaiket, a bank failure oi two 
and a consequent panic, ma) open people’s e)es and make 
them repent Howeiei hea\) the penalt) they ma) have to 
bear, it cannot be too heavy to please me 


•To Spencer might have been applied the words of the Tunes 
regarding a Russian statesman “ His has been that untimely fate — the 
unhappiest that can befall a refoimer — to sit helplessl) by while leaction 
triumphs ” 
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About this tune he wiote (by way of suggestion, not for 
publication) to the echtoi of one of the London papeis, 

A stiong point miirlit be made against oui pioceedings 
in South Aliica bj quoting a passage fioin the eliaige of the 
Giand Juij, delncicd b\ Loid Chict Justice Cockbuin in the 
e.ise ol Goieinoi Ejie and the Jamaica business In that 
chaige he emphatic.illj assei<^ed that the English constitution 
knows no such thing as niiitial law , sa>iug that maitial law 
h.is no independent basis whatc\ci, but is an agenc} which 
comes into action onl) when the Oidmais anciics loi main- 
taining law has bioken down — is, in hict, nothing else than an 
aimed sen ant ol the oidmai} law, which is called 111 when 
the oidinaiy sen ant is not stiong enough to caii^ out its 
injunctions This passage should, I think, be continually 
emphasi 7 ed 


To inr Right Hon John Moklct 

10 Xoitiiihii, 1901 

I enclose jou a copj ol a lettei wiitten a hlllc time ago, 
which had not the intended cllect 

I enclose it because I see that in \oui speech the othei da> 
jou quoted .uiothci distinguished law\ei on the question ot 
maiti.il law , and it occuis to me th.it it, .is I sec stated, jou 
piopose to bung up the cjucstion bctoie P.uh.imenl this iieNt 
session, it will be desiiablc to add Cockbuin’s opinion to 
Campbell’s M.ntial 1 iw as piopcih undeistood ought to 

be nothing moie th.in the c.ilhng in ot the soldici^, witli its 
accompaiiMiig discipline, when the police tails the whole thing 
being done undei command ot the cnil powci, .ind ceasing 
when the ei\il powci withdi.iws its eomm.md 

An intei change ot lettcis took place with Di. E. B. 
Tyloi touching the eontioTeisy of iByyd Spencei had 
duuvn attention to .1 passage in Fii\l PiiiuipUs (chap. 11., § 
14, paia. 2) in which occui the woids “beit m the piimitue 
Ghost-theoiy, w'hieh .issunies .1 human pcison.ihty behind 
each unusual phenomenon” — woids showing conclusnely 
that his own ideas h.id been foiincd betoie the piomulga- 
tion of Di. Tyloi 's opinions Soon aftei, how'evei, his 
secretaiy discoveied that the passage cited was not in the 
eaihei editions of Fust Piiiiupleb, ha\ing been hist intio- 
duced as late as 1890. Di. Tyloi w'as at once infoimecl 
of this, and a long lettei wms aftei waids w’litten giving an 

' i\upiit, chap \i\ , p 190 
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accouiil of Uie gencbi'i of 1ns beliefs, going back fo 1853 
and concluding thus : — 

I feel bound to leu.d! these e\id(.nees, as already said, 
because I eaunot lea\e ^ou undet the impiessiou that I accept 
youi \eiMon of the mattei, but I do not suppose >0111 opinion 
will be alteied An idea h-sed fot thutj jeais is not easily 
changed, and it is impossible to change m^ own coniiction, 
consuous as I am of what the facts weie , so the mattei must 
now diop 

Piofessoi Knight’s aiticle in the Bookman foi Januaiy, 
1901, was a welcome intioduction to the new yeai. Its 
veiy sympathetic and appieciative iitteiances he piized all 
the moie as coming liom one who was in antagonism on 
moie than one point. " In England (though not else- 
wheie) m inifestations o) appio\al ha\e usually been so 
tepid that \ouis, being so exceptional, give me much 
pleasuie’ In Mav he was both “ sui pi ised and gi atified ” 
by an application fiom Mi. Biant-Seio (in Iioquois) foi 
pel mission to ti inslatc J.diicalioii into the Mohawk language. 
As It in answei to his complaint that manifestations of 
appioial in England had been tepid, thcie appealed an 
aiticle ‘ On the List of the Gie<it Victoiians," in Black 
and While (18 May, 1901) — on aiticle peiiaded bj a tone 
of “deep and heaittelt sympathy.’’ 

Incidents like these belong to the blight side of 1901. 
On the daik side weie not only the wai and the alleged 
national degeneiation , theie was also the continued shi ink- 
ing of the alieady naiiow' ciicle of his fi lends : death 
having lecently removed Di \V. J. Youinans, Mi. John 
Fiske, Di Lewis G. Janes, and Mi Robeit Buchanan. 

Occasionally one comes acioss a lettei which shows 
how he was piogiessing with his last book. 

To SiK RoBI RT Gill IN 

17 May, 1901 

Is it possible to state m a lough way — of couise m a veiy 
rough wa> — what is the amount pei head entailed on pro- 
ducer b) £100,000,000 of national expendituie in teims of 
working dajs’ I ha\c in \iew the c\tia woik entailed 
on those who aie eithei manually occupied 01 aie necessaij 
legulatoib of those manuall} occupied, and on whom extia 
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taxation entails so much the moie laboui I want to state 
how many e\tia cla\s woik in the jeai £100,000,000 of ex- 
penditiiie entails on these 

20 Ma\' — I . 11)1 iinnienselv obliged to \ 011 foi j oui note and 
memoiandum It tells me all I w.inted Nothing inoie than 
.1 lough estmi.ite is possible oi is lequisite foi in> aiguincnt — 
an .ugumeiit diiected touaids showing people that, as in all 
eases thioiighout liiston, those who enslaie othei peoples 
enslave themseb es * 

To Uu.iii Hox A.KIHLK Juiis Biliolk 

Pi iwouiH, 19 June, 1901 

I belieie it has been .innounced th.it ^oii piopose to diop 
the Copj light Bill It is now 24 \e.iis ‘-inee I ga\e e\idence 
befoie a Roj.il Commission which sat in 1877, and among the 
1 etommendations agieed upon w.as one that the duiation ot 
cop) light should be toi lite .ind 30 ^c.lls .ittei death, instead 
of being ,is now , .ind I belie\e the lepoit ot the Commission 
lecently sitting endoised th.it iccommend.ition omitted in the 
Bill now befoie P.uli.inient 

Would it not be possible to intiodiiee a shoit bill doin«, 
nothing moie than change the duiation ot copjiight, Ic.uing 
all detailed m.itteis to be heie.ittci de ilt with ^ 

The m.ittei is \ei\ impoit.int to needy authois who ha\e 
t.iniilies, since it is iei> much a question ot le.ning a good 
piOMsion foi cliildien 01 le.i\mg\ei\ little 

To me it IS .1 in iltei of no peisoii il niteiest, but onlv nl 
public inteiest I luxe bequeithed m\ piopeit> loi the 
puipose of c.uiiing on the /Asiii/'/i.. Soiioh!i\ attei m\ death 
The returns tioin in\ books will toim put ot the leienues 
which Will be n nl.ible loi the imdci hiking Undci the 
existing l.iw a luge p.ut of these leicniies will lapse sciin 
X e.ii s aftei my de ith 

I h.iie, howcxei, a luithei le.ison foi being anxious Ih it 


' I'tic/s and Coinnuni^, p 120 

In his Will Spencei pioviderl that the icsiduum of his estate should 
be devoted, undei the diieetion of Tiustees, to Laii>ina on the public i 
non of the senes of xokimcs of the Dtsinphvt. commenced in 

18G7 and stopped in iSSi Mi II R Icddei, Serietai> ,ind 1 ibiariin 
Kjf the Athenseiini, x\ is .ippointed j,cnci il editoi of the senes J he 
following volumes me now in piepai ilion -Chinese, compiled .mid 
abstiacted by Mi E f C Weinci, H M s Consul, kiu Iviani,, China 
Hellenic Gieeks, by Ui J P Mnh.atfy .ind Piof W A Gnlighei , 
Hellenistic Gieeks by the same, Romans, by Mi E H Alton, F T C D , 
and Piof Gol'ghci. Anangements aie also being made foi a volume on 
»he Ancient Egyptians. 
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the piesenl law icspccting dut.ition should be changed, namelj 
that as the law now stands it will be possible seven ycais 
aftei my death toi .in>boch to publish the impcifeet veisions 
ot my books ol wliieh the cop\ light has evpiied, though the 
peitect vcisions aie still copMight This I should leg.ud 

as a disastei 

To SiK losHi ^ Fiilh 

PnwoKiH, I /«/)’, 1901 

In something I am wilting I want biicih to eiuimeiate 
the canons w i\s lu which the militant spiiit is infusing itsell 
into oui teaching institutions ol all giades — militai> diseipline, 
mihtaij teaeliing 

I w'.int to indicate also the wac in which the tendene^ to 
uniheation in teaeliing has been giowiiig It was shown in 
the medical piotession some \eais ago b\ an agitation foi 
some unifoim system of examination, but I do not know how 
that ended Then theic is the piesent Goieiniuent’s Educa- 
tion Bill, chopped toi the time being, which takes away such 
small \ariety as aiose fiom school-boaid management And 
theic is the cndtacoui to umtj b\ mtioducing the ecclesiastic.il 
clement moie widcU oi, indeccl, uni\cisall> Pin ate schools 
aie being put moie .ind moie to dis.id\,mtage, so that they aic 
m eouise ol being cuished out, tind theic icsults an mciease 
ol unitoiinily Moiccnci, I icmembei .i while ago there was 
a meeting of He id-in isteis ol public schools, at which some 
thing like an appeal w.is made to the Goveinment to bung 
them all imdei some kind of State eontiol — again to unify the 
system 1 wish to illustiate the umveisal tendency towaids 
legiment.ition * 

He letiirned to Biighton eaily in Septembei, feeling 
so much stiongei th.it he contemplated taking a foitnighl 
in London — an idc i which, how'evei, he had not stiengtli 
to cany out 

A letter fiom Mi Leslie Stephen (Septembei 1901), 
mtioducing Di. Stanton Coit, the editoi of Ethia, induced 
Spencei to subsciibe towaids the Ethical Lectuies Fund, 
w'hile ciclheiing to the view expiessed in 1899 as to the 
qualifications of the lectureis® He even assented to allow 


' Facts and CpmuientSy 'p 134 In April following he wrote to seveial 
London papeis, recalling a saying of Lord Salisbuiy’s that “their aim 
must be to captuie the Board Schools" "That which was then set 
foith as an aim is being now earned out.” 

’ Supra chap, xxv, p 416 
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his name to be guen to one of the lectureships His mis- 
givings about the scheme presently le-appeaied in anothei 
foim, as one leains fiom a Icttei to Di. Coit in Novembei 

The chift ot the ai ticks m \oui peiiodical, Ethics 
opens 111) ejes to the cei taint) that theie will be no sufficient 
agieemeiit 111 the ethic.il news to be piopagated b) ethical 
societies So cleaily do I see th.it some of the Mews 
enunciated will be news fiom which I piofouiidl) dissent, 
that I must .isk )Ou foi an abandonment of the pioposal to gi\e 
iiiy ii.anic to a Icctuicship 

In anothei lettei to Di. Coit (i M.iicli, 1902) he says 
“I cannot without seIf-stultihc.ition continue to coopeiate 
111 any w.iy, and I must theiefoie lequest that my name 
m.iy be ei.ised fiom the list of subsciibeis to the fund" 
But he was caieful to add that liis “dissent fiom the social 
ideals, which the Ethical moienient, as now diiected, will 
diffuse, must not be taken as e\idence of contentment with 
piesent social aiiangements ” 

His impatience as a leadei, to which he so fiequeiitly 
alludes, wms sometimes tiaceable to intellectu.il dissent, as 
in the case of Kant’s C/ iZ/ij’/n., sometimes to emotional 01 
moial aieision, .is 111 the case ot Cail)le In whicheiei of 
those two W'ays his liiithci acquaintance with a book was 
put a stop to, the lesult, .is fai as concerned his estimate 
of the authoi’s w'oiks, w.is the same Instead of keeping 
his judgment in suspense, he was apt to toim a \eiy decided 
opinion, which in aftci life he seldom leconsideied This 
ti.iit was exemplihed when Mi Collins isked whit he 
thought of Robeit Louis Ste\enson 

To F How \KU CoLi i\s 

lb Odobu, 1901 

Youi question about Steienson I answei just ailei haimg 
listened to a renew of his life m the Iuuls I ha\e leacl lei) 
little of him I began to lead man) )eais .ago liauls t^itli a 
Donkey in the Ceccnnes, but was so disgusted with his tieatment 
of the donke) that I gaie it ujs quickl) and neici looked into 
anothei of his books foi many yeais 

His opinions as to the value of learned Academies had 
long been well-known. Is was, theiefoie, tiora a feeling 
of the couitesy due to an authui ot distinction, i.itliei than 
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from any expectation of leceivmg a favouiable response, 
that he was invited to join the movement foi the institution 
of a Biitish Academy of Letteis. 

To Sir E Mvixde Thompsox 

20 Xoccmbu, 1901 

I am obliged bv the invitation made bv the sub committee 
jou name to be one of those to leceive the chartei of the pio 
posed British Academv of Lettus I must be excused, howevei, 
if I do not accept the invitation I have in contesting the 

views of Ml Matthew Arnold, who wished foi an English 
Academv, given evpiession to sundij obieetions and I still hold 
those objections to be valid 

Sii Joseph Dalton Hookei, Loid Avebui}, and Spencei 
vveie the sole suivivois of the X Club, but they laiely met 
in these veais Occasionally letteis passed between them. 

lo bin josi PH Dvliox Hooklk 

16 \oiciiibi,i 1901 

It IS a Ion., long time since anv news passed between us 
— a veai and a half I think bupciHuous lettei wilting is at 
j our time of hte ind cv en it nunc i thing to be av oided , but 
still, I should like to have i few lines telling me how }ou faie 
in j out contest vv ith the inev itable 1 am taking mj dailj 

drives and doing a fan amount of woik 

A sentence in Sii Joseph Hookei s leply — “You have 
held, and still hold, i big gup on mj life — shows how 
strong the bond of then fiiendship was 

From Lord Aveblkv 

25 Jaiiuaiy, 1902 

You ma> have seen that the Committee of the Society of 
Authors, ovei which I have the honour of presiding, have 
suggested your name as the one we should put forward fiom 
England foi the Nobel piize 

Ihe suggestion I may add has been coidially leceived 

As one of youi oldest fi lends it has been a gieat pleasuie lo 
me to take a pait in endtavouiing to secuie toi you this well 
mei ited 1 ecognition 

bpeneei s name was foi w aided to the bwedish Academy, 
but the piue was not aw aided to him. 

fie was hying to answer the question, “ What should the 
Sceptic say to Believeis 


^ (H /\ ^ '»/\ 1 ) 
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To Mrs Sidney Webb. 

14 FebiHai\, 1902 

M} special motne toi Miitmg is to ask whether nou did 
not once tell me that joui girlhood was often made miserable 
by your religious con\ictions — bj the thoughts ot hell which 
had been instilled into ^Oll And my reason foi asking this 
IS that 1 am just now about to sa\ a little upon the difficulty 
of the agnostic 111 dealing with others — when to leaie them 
alone and when to attempt to change their Lomictions Theie 
aie \aiious cases, and I want to sa\ a little about each kind 
Theie is, I belieie a good deal ot icligioiis despoiidenci , and 
not a little 1 ehgioiis insanity , and all this e\ il has to be set olt 
against what may be said on the othei side 

Fatts and Coniiiieiih was published in London and New 
Yoik on Apiil 25, 1902 

lO All NWlJl K B\i\ 

25 jpiil, 1902 . 

1 bait my hook with a book in the hope ot catehing a leltei 
You eithei haie leeenecl oi will shoith leeeiie a eopy of /m/s 
and Coiitiiteiih, which is my last book, wiitten dining these two 
years at the late ot ten lines a da\ 

1 h.iie heaid nothing ot you loi a long time saie the 
aecoimts whieli Duncan has giien me on the oeeasions ot his 
Mbits down heie You, too as I gathei, aie much iinahded, 
but aie still able to take a cliue daily This untoi tunately I 
eannot do 

1 not unfieijuently think ot the elisgust you must teel at 
tlie fate w Inch has oiei taken Miiui lint i on attei establish 
mg the thing and mamtamiiig it loi so man\ leais it yoiii own 
eost, should now hnd it turned into 111 01 gan loi Geimaii 
idealism must be extiemely exaspeiating Oxfoid and 

Cambridge haae been eaptuied by this old woild nonsense 
What about Scotland’ I suppose Hegelianism is rue theie 
also 

As fiiend after fiiend w'as leinoaed by death, Di. Bain, 
like Spencei, cheiished .ill the moie waimly tokens of 
fellowship fiom those that suiNued “I ne\ei saw such 
a beaming smile on Di. Bain’s face is when he showed it 
[the aboye lettei] to me,” said his wite to the piesent wiitei. 
“He was evidently extiemely pleased to heai tiom Mi 
Spencer, and Mi. Spencei ’s sympathy in connection with 
Mmd was most highly valued” 

Next day Spencei wiote to Piotessoi Masson in a similar 
stiam. 
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I suppose Hegelianism is life in Edinbiiigh as it is in Oxford 
and Cambiidge This is one of those incMtible ihj thins which 
penade opinion, philosophical and othei, in common with 
things at laige But oui Hegelianism, oi Geiman Idealism in 
England, is leallj the last lefiige of the so called oilhodox As 
I ha\e soniewheie said, what could be a bettei defence foi 
inci edible dogmas than behind unthinkable piopositions ? 

In Decembei pievious he had wiitten to the Editor of 
Mind, with lefeience to the piomise made to Piofessoi 
Sidgwick at the time Mind changed hand'>, guaiantecmg 
his fanancial suppoit. 

Since that time Mind has been becoming moie and moic 
coiispicuoush an oigan ot the Hegelians, oi of Geiman Idealism 
The lesiilt was that, just bcloic m\ hist annual subsci iption 
became due I wiote to m\ buikcis to ciasc mj name as a 
subsci ibei Ot coiiise I should legiid it as quite appiopii.ite 
that each school ot philosophic thought should ha\e its sa^ , but 
of late one school has been lia\iiig \ei\ much moie s.i> than the 
lest It cannot be expected that I should aid the sunnal of a 
peiiodical so 1 iigcl) dcioted to the cxpiession ot \iews diametii- 
callj opposed to mj ow ii 

The appeaiance of his last book just two days befoie his 
eighty-second biithday lent additional meaning and feivoui 
to the annual gieetings.^ Thus Loid Hobhouse wiote : — 

Though, alas ' the geneiation is flow aid , and some ol joui 
good seed has been de\ouied bj fowls of the air, and some 
fallen on baiien lock , and some choked bx thoins , a gieat 
deal has fallen on good giound, and has bi ought foith fiuit 
manifold, and w ill assuiedl^ bung foith moie in moie faxoui.vble 
seasons 


To Lord Hobholse 

4 May, 1902 

Among the man> congiatulations lecened on the occasion 
of my eightx second bnthday I can siy \ery smceiely that none 
haxe been so appiopriate, and theiefoie so pleasurable to me, as 
that for which I ha\e to thank you 


' Among the greetings fiom abioad was the usual letter and biilhday 
gift from \I Geza Schulek, of Buda Pesth Three years before this date 
he and his wife had come to England expressly to see Spencer for a few 
minutes 
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It is, as you say, doubtful whether the event itself is one to 
be rejoiced over, but you express my own feeling fully, when 
you say that it is a matter of rejoicing to me that I have lived 
long enough to complete the work, which half a century ago 
I conceived and soon after definitely undertook. Some small 
aims of no great moment remain unfulfilled ; but, passing these 
by, I have the satisfaction, which I suppose is rare, of having 
done what I proposed to do ; and it adds to this satisfaction to 
receive this expression of your sympathy. 

You too have been working towards ends which the course 
of things is thwarting, and we must both be content with con- 
templating a remoter time when good efforts made now will 
have some effects, though they may be infinitesimal. 

An envelope, containing a lock of his hair, encloses also 
a note, of which the following is a facsimile ; — 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE CLOSE OF LIFE 
{Apiil, 1902 — DeLLinbei, 1903 ) 

Pacts and Conunents Iwl been definitely announced as 
his last book. This ciicumstance, together with the varied 
natuie and contentious chaiacter of the woik, tended to 
e.\cite moie than the usual inteiest Piofessoi Masson 
thought it “eminently leadable and inteiesting — none the 
less that much of it is piorocatne ot dissent, and is suie 
to be piotested against m \aiious qiiaiteis 1 lefei espe- 
cially to the questions concerning the wai and othei 
present day questions. If 1 say that heic and theie 1 am 
among the dissenteis in this clepaitment, that will not, 
I am sine, distiess >ou much ’ bn Joseph Dalton Hookei 
was a dissentei, 01 <it least a paituil dissentei, about the 
w'ai Piofessoi Bain thought the “ show mg up of Matthew' 
Arnold’s absiiid claim toi the State -Chinch as the exclusi\e 
niiiseiy ot men ot genius w.is .1 \eiy deseiied and impoi- 
tanl conection But peihaps the pait ot the book that 
aioused my deepest intciest was youi concluding remarks 
on Ultimate Questions.’ While lecogni^ing it as “the 
conclusion ot stienuous, honourable, consistent woik,” the 
limes noted in these “slight, sketchy, and imperfect” utter- 
ances “a tone of peisistent egotism,” too gieat to be quite 
excusable. The essa} on “Some Light on Use Inheiitance,” 
“has the chaim ol copious and felicitous illustiation in 
which Ml Spencei is unsui passed.” “We should ha\e 
liked the latest woids oi one who has deeply influenced 
his geneiation to be measuied, calm, equitable, peaceful 
In some of these essays are piesent these qualities . . . . 
But in too many of the Facts and Comments is a tone of 
aceibity ” The Neu Yoik Saturday ol May 17 was gracious 
enough to excuse this “exclusion into the domain of fads,” 
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on the giound that “a man of eighty two is too old to work 
and may play if he likes If in setting his desk m oidei he 
comes acioss sciaps of disconnected hteiaiy output, which 
did not fit anywheie in his eailiei books, and he chooses 
to gathei them into a hapha/aid collection . . w’hy 

should he not do so Readeis in the United States w’eie 
natuially mteiested in “A Few Amei icanisms,” and were 
not unw'ilhng to avail themselves of the iiiMtation, conveyed 
in the last paiagraph of the aiticle, to expose detei loiations 
in the English language as spoken in Gieat Biitain Among 
the causes that contiibuted to cieatc moie than the usual 
demand foi the book on the Continent, not the least were 
its denunciations of the South Ah ican Wai : these denuncia 
tions seeming to affoid a justification foi the general dislike 
to Gieat Biitain duiing those j'eais So populai was it in 
France that three tianslations weie ofteied In Geimany 
moie than one veision was piopostd, but, instead of tians- 
lating the whole book, selections weie made iiom it and 
horn Vanoits Ftogiuenis At one time it looked as if there 
would be no Itahm tianslation, Spencei having intimated 
that lathei than tolei ite the peisistent lepudiation of an 
authors I ights he would piclti to let the book lemain un- 
tianslatecl “ It is not that 1 eaie ibout the aelual amount 
leceixible In pioof of this he handed o\ei to the tians- 
latoi his own shue ot the amount pud by the pubhshei 
Russia, so long in the fiont lank, had jeais ago fallen 
behind Spencei ’s books continued to be objects of suspi- 

cion to the Russian authoiities, whose blundeiing ignoiance 
IS shown in the fnncii of July 28, 1903 \ student, on being 

examined foi admission to the Umveisity, was chaiged with 
being a socialist, on the giound that he had been seen in 
the stieet at the age of 15 with Spencei 's Sociolog\ undei 
his aim ! Ne\eitheless, bacti and Conniunfs appealed in a 
Russian diess befoie it was published m Fiench 01 German ^ 
In May, 1902, he went on what w'as to be his last Msit 


' Since the >eai 1865, when ptoposals to tianslate his books were 
fiist thought of, most of Spencei s piincipal ttoiks hid been lendered 
into Russian, 1 icnch, (leiman and Itdian Poi lions of them had also 
been timsHted into almost ill the othei languages of Euiope as well 
as into the chief languages of India and into Japanese and Chinese 
Uuimg his last yeais tianslations of hducatioii into Aiabic and Mohawk 
weie mentioned 
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to the countiy, Leith Vile, Ockley, in Siiiiey, bein^j the 
place selected How he enjoyed himself was thus desci ibed 
at the time by Mi. Tioughton : “Above all he is delighted 
\\iththc multitude of song buds heieabouts. Listening to 
the buds the othei day, while sitting outside iindei the 
veiandah dining a shoit spell of sunshine, Mi. Spencei said, 
‘ This IS w’liat I have been looking foi wmi d to foi the last 
si\ months.’” His absence fiom Biighton depincd him 
of the pleasuie of meeting one with whom he had coiie- 
sponded a gieat deal, but whom he had nevei seen — 
the Dowagei Countess of Poitsmouth, who fust became 
mteiested in him through hei bi othei, the Hon. Auberon 
Herbeit. 


To I Hr DOMIGIK COLMISS 01 POKISMOIIH 

6 Jmii, 1902 

I am ^el^ untoituiiate Some >eais ago sou honouied me 
with a (.all at A,\enue Road, and I was out And now that sou 
aie about to Msit Biighton I iin awa\ tioin theie 

The contietemps is icis pioioking, since I should ha\e 
been gieatl} pleased to see one lioin whom I haie lecened 
so mans kindnesses I teai I thus lose ms last chance, foi 
being now eights -two, the jsiobabilits that sou ssill again sisit 
Biighton dining ni} life is but small 

lo Mis Bkss 

6 1902 

Alloss me at tights -two to shake hands ssith jou at eight} - 
eight ' I sa} shake hands lathei than oHei congiatiilations, 
since }Oii know as ssell as I do, 01 bettei, that the infai unties 
and sseaiiness of adsanced seais aie such as lendei continuance 
of them not a cause toi congiatiilation 

I managed thiee ssccks ago to get to this place, svhich is in 
all lespects chaimmg, <ind I am on the aseiage piolitmg b} the 
change 

The lequests foi contiibutions fiom his pen sveie vaiied 
and numeious He svas invited by the Danish Ministei 
of the Intel 101, through Mi. Goschen, the Bi itish Mimstei, 
to sviite a shoit article for a journal svhich ssas to be issued 
sveekly during the Exposition Histonque de la Pi esse 
Danoise, the subject piesciibed being an inquiiy as to 
the direction in svhich social development svas tending — 
whether towaids socialism 01 indisadiialism This mvita- 
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lion was declined "beoiuse the amount of thought lequiied 
would be too gieat a tav.” The appioaching Coronation 
bi ought many such appeals. A few lines “on the subject 
of the Ti list in Atlantic Steamships" weie solicited by one 
of the London daily p.ipeis FUl Ncue Fitie w<is eagei 
to get a contiibution foi its Chiistmas numbei — “Anti- 
semitism” being suggested as a topic Mi. Spielmann 
begged foi a few woids on the condition of the Jews in 
Roumania. The Gioiiuile cV Uaha sought his opinion 
about the suppiession of the Religious Oideis in Fiance. 
“A lew woids of svmpathy and suppoit ’ weie sought by 
a small numbei ot people in Melbourne, who weie foimmg 
a society beai mg his name 

Peace had been pioclaiined and theie had now' to be 
faced the consequences of the w'ai. The condition of the 
suffeieis, whethei Boeis 01 Biitons, aioused the active 
sympathy of all paities. Among those who had sulteied 
most was Ex-Piesident Steyn, whose foi tune and health 
w'eie completely shatteied by his heioic elloits to sa\e the 
independence of his State. While Mi. Steyn was on his 
w'ay to Euiope, to obtain the best a\ailable medical assist- 
ance, Spencei was asked to give his name to a mo\ement 
to send some token of the sjmpathy and admiiation of 
w'ell-w'ishei s He leadily assented on condition that the 
mattei w'ould be kept entiiely pinate, <ind tliat the secie- 
taiial woik w'ould be done by the friend who had made the 
suggestion. 

The gift was tiansmitted wnth the following letter : — 

To E\ Pin siDi \ 1 Si 1 1 \ 

10 Au!>usI, 1902 

A few ti lends in England ha\e paid me the compliment 
of making me the medium foi ti.insmitling to }Ou the ac- 
companying testimonial ot then sympathy .ind high admuation 
They behexe, as I do, that nowheie among histone chaiacteis 
IS theie to be found one whose peisistence m upholding a cause 
he behexecl to be light has been moie conspicuous Exen 
enemies must admit tli.it saci dices ot position, piopcity, and 
health, xvhich haxc ended in a piostialion so extieme as that 
XX Inch xou noxx sullei, imply a heioism laiely to be tound 
among men To emphasi/e then behet and accompanying 
admuation, they beg youi acceptance ot this pi oof ot then 
gieat legaicl, )oming to it the hope that xxith caie, and the 
attention of sympathetic fi lends, you miy yet lecoxei 
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Needlesb to bay, this sponlaneoiis leoognitioii uf his 
honesty of purpose and of the self-saciificing devotion 
with which he had puisued the couise he believed to be 
light, was giatefully appieciated by Mi. Steyn. The value 
of the gift was enhanced by the medium thioiigh whom 
it was tiansinitted, Spencei’s having been an honouied 
name in South Afiica, long befoie the outbieak of the wai. 

Spencei was eageily w'aiting for public intimation of 
some centie of co-opeiation foi the collection of subsciip- 
tions to the Boei Fund, and lepiesented to General Botha 
and his colleague'., w'ho wei^ then in London, the impolicy 
of delay. 

To Gencrvl Lolis Botha^ 

24 Odobei, 1902 

I have been both astonished and gieatlv annoyed bj the 
wa;^ in which the Boei Rcliel Fund has been managed in 
England We ha\e a ma\im. Stiike while the non is hot” , 
wheieas the couise puisiied seems to ha\e been “ Wait till the 
lion IS cold ’ ' 

It, immediatelj ittei \oui inteiiiew with Mi Chambeilain, 
theie had been an adieitiscment, naming a committee of some 
thiee 01 file, with an indication ol the bank to which sub- 
scriptions might be paid, theie would at once have been a 
1 espouse tiom a gie.it manv who now li.ive become almost in- 
different fiom mere lapse of time Two months have passed, 
and the feelings of the sAmpathetic have been allowed to die 
awav befoie anv thing piactical has been done The whole 
thing, in m\ opinion, has been dicadfullv bungled Praj hav'e 
the thing put in such business foim as is always taken bj anj 
bod) which pioposes to laise subsciiptions 

General Both.i shaied Spencei 's legiet that so much 
piecioub time had been lost But being without experience 
in ciicumstances entiiely new', he and his biothei delegates 
had to be guided by the advice of then fi lends. 

A lequest made by the Rationalist Press Association 
foi pel mission to publish a cheap leprint of the first pait 
of Fnst Pi maples was declined for reasons stated in the 
following letter 


To George J Holvoakl 

26 AtigusI, 1902 

Two mischiefs aie apt to aiise fiom leading separately the 
hist part of Fnst Pi maples (1) Those who aie opposed to its 
views conclude that the second pait, being as the) think based 
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upon the lust, mubl be equally oppobed to then MCWb, and 
e\en\\heii they ha\e the whole \oluine befoie them they lead 
no tiuthei I ha\c diiect e\idein.e that thib happens (2) 
Those who icad sy mpathetiudly aie liable to diaw the utteily 
ciioncous LOiiLlubioii tha*' 111 Pait I is contained the substance 
of tiic Synthetic Philosophy, and that ha\iin' lead it they need 
lead no luithei 

Thcic Is .1 niischicl ol anothci kind fioin piesenting the 
“ Unknowable ’ .ip<ut tioiii the gcncial system ot things set 
foith undei tlic title ot “The Knowable” Those who aie led 
to abandon the cm 1 cut cieed, and whose li\es ha\e gnen them 
no knowledge of the natiii il oidct of things to hll the gap left, 
leinain in .1 state ot unsLiblc cquihbiinm, and are apt to lapse 
back into one 01 othei kind of supeistition — Roman Catholicism 
usually I peisonally know two instances of this 

A month 01 two latei he' assented willingly to the issue 
ol a sixpenny edition ot Ldiuatton. The Xoithnmbeiland 
Society foi the Libciation of Education fioin State Conti ol, 
was also peimitled to lepiint the chaptei on “National 
Education ” in Social Shilicb. 

The quantity of miscellaneous coiiespondence got 
thiough cluiing the thiee months spent m the country 
IS astonishing, when one leineinbeis his inci easing in- 
himities — agguuated by the “unsummeily sunimei,” as 
he calls It. “wmtei ” is (he teim b\ which he describes 
it to Ml Cainegie “Duiing this sojouin at Leith Vale,” 
wiites Ml. Pioiighton, “it became moic manifest than 
it had been beloie that he was bicakiiig up, physically^, 
certainly, and .ilso mentally, but the decay ot mentil taculty 
was less marked th.m the bodily deciepitude, which seemed 
now to be .id\ancing with rapid stiides 

Points ot resemblance betw'een bpencei s views and 
those of Roiisse^iu had been touched upon in the past 
moie fiequcntly than bpencei liked, owing to the sugges- 
tion conv^eyed that he had boiiowcd some ot his chaiac- 
teiistic doctiines about man, society, and education fiom 
the Fiench wiitei. With legaid to educ.ilion he had been 
at p.iins to point out to M Gabiiel Coinpayie in Octobei, 
1901, that he had never lead EimL, and owed none of his 
ideas on education to if. And, now, when Mi. Hudson 
sought peimission to dedicate a foithcommg book on 
Rousseau to him, he felt constrained to letuse. 


50 
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To W’ H Hldson 

7 Jaiuuiiy, 1903 

I legiet to baj “No” to aii> piopobal -sou make, but I 
cannot coiibent to the dedication of ^onl book on Roubseau 
to me Theie aie be\eial kindied leabonb toi thib 

You piobabK leiuembei the contio\eis^ with Huxlej in the 
Tillies ten \eais ago oi moic One ot hib letteis contained 

the abseition th.it I had adopted iin political Mews fiom 
Roubse.a\ Such a dcdic.itiou as xou name would tend to xeiif^ 
this wholU b.ibclebb asbeition His caidin.il pohtic.d piinci- 

ple, so f.ii .is I know it at second h.ind, I i eject 

He lb said to li.t\c t.iught the piimitnc equ.iht} of men 
This I hold to be .ibsuid. and im own doctiinc iiiipheb no such 
belief, which is quite mconbistent with the eiolutionaij doctimc 
— the stuiggle toi existence and suiMi.il ot the httest 

Not the equalit% ot men, but the equnlit\ of then claims to 
make the best ot themsches within the limits imituallj pio- 
duced, has all along been m\ piinciple 

The cquaht\ alleged [in Souti/ S/n/za.] is not among men 
themsehes but among then claims to equ.ilh -limited spheres 
foi the exeicise ot then faculties an utteiK difleient proposi- 
tion Huxle^ confused the two ind spie.id the contusion, and 
I am anxious that it should not be tuithei spiead Piaj, it jou 
haxe occasion to lelei to nn mows, t.ikc caie to emphasize 
this distinction 

His iniciest in .ill.iiis ot public moment withstood to the 
last the ad\ancc of the inliiinities of .ige 

To Fklderic Harkisox 

5 March, 1903 

Doubtless 1 ou remembei the meeting held manj j ears ago 
a propos of the disestablishment and disendow ment of the 
Church,^ and doubtless }ou lemembei that ^ou\^ele coinmis-. 
sioned to diaw up the heads of a bill setting toith the aims 
of those lepiesented b> the meeting, among whom, by the 
way, was Mi Cham bei lain (') 

I piesume >ou ha\e a copx of this diaft bill in punted foim 
The question is again coming to the fiont, and this meeting 
of t-iec Chuiches at Biightoii ma> be the occasion foi bringing 
it to the fiont Would it not be well for jou to put befoic 
the leaders this same document as indicating what weie, 
and are still, I belieie, the aims of those who moied in the 
mattei . 

My distinct impression is that all piopeitj accruing to the 
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ChuiL,li <ittei the Refoimation was to leiiiaiii with the Church ; 
but that all piopeitj, e\ibting as its piopeitj befoie the Refoi- 
iiiatioii, was to leieit to the State and to be used toi such 
secuki oi othei piuposcs as might be geneiallj 01 locally 
decided 

The occasion is a good one toi dissipating the injuiious 
eiioi, which IS widespiead, that those who seek to disestablish 
dcsiie possession ot the whole of the Chinch piopeit}, old 
and new 

riie fallal occasion on which he was ohciecl an academic 
title was in the spiing of 1903, when the University of 
London sought to confei on him the honoiaiy Degiee of 
Doctoi of Liteiatuic. It was intimated to him that the 
degiee was to be confciied on the Piince and Pimcess of 
Wales, himself, and on not moie than two othei s 

To SiK A W Rlcklh Pkincifil 01 lui Unulkshy of 

London 

1 /m J/, 1901 

I gieatlj regiet that acceptance ol the honoui, which so 
distinguished a bod) as the Senate of the Lnneisitv of London 
proposes to confei upon me, should foi anv leasoiis be 
eNcluded 

In the hist place m\ state ol health has pi evented me 
fioni leaving the house since last iVugust 

Even should the Senate, piomptcd bv kind coiibidcialioii 
on 111) behalt, dispense v'llh ni) picscncc theic would still 
lemaiu an msui mountable dilfieiilt) Foi i thud ol a eentuiv, 
duiing which honoiaiv titles home ind toieij,n, have fiom 
time to time been otteied to me, I have in puisuance ot the 
belief that though app iientlv benehcial to htci ituie and science 
the) aie m the end miuiious, declined the oltcis \\cie I now 
to accept the distinction which the ben ite ol the Inivci-it) 
ot London is so good .is to hold out to me these bodies, 
including sundiv Biitish and toiei,„n imivci situs and vaiious 
continent.il ae.idcmies, which hive pioposcd to accoid me 
doctoiships and membeiships would be theicbv slighted .ind 
an act which would mmitcstlv inflict upon them something 
appioaching to in insult, is one which I natmall) cannot bung 
m) self to do 

Of couise, mv legict that I .im thus pi evented liom .iccept 
mg the honoui oilcicd bv the eminent men constituting the 
Senate is inci eased b) the consciousness that the occasion 
is quite a special one 

Though unwilling to accept honoui s foi himself, he was 
alw.i)j ic.idy to join in pioposals to do honoui to those 
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\\ho deserved it When il was pioposed to give a leception 
to Ml Hol>oake on his eighty-sixth biithday, he wrote : 

To C Fllicher Smith 

28 J/rtic/i, 1903 

1 have not been out of doois since last August, and as Mi 
Hohoake knows, it is impossible foi me to join m the leception 
to be given to him on his 86th biithdav I can do nothing moie 
than Lxpicss mv waim feeling of conLiiiience 

Nol dwelling upon his intelleetual eapaeitj, vvhieh is high, 

I vvoiilcl einphasi/c mv appieei itioii ol his eouiage, sincent), 
tiuthluhiLss, philanthiophv, and unwc.iivmg peiseveianee 
Such a eonvbination ot these ejuahties it will, I think, be 
ditfieiilt to hnd 

Though unable to wide am thing which the Industiial 
Fieedom League might distiibute as a leaflet, with a view 
to combat the gi owing tendene} of municipalities to embaik 
on business undeit ikings, he wiote to Loid Avebmy “ I 
need haidly saj how fully I sympathi/e with the aims of 
the Council and how eneigetically I should have co- 
opeiated li.id it been possible I shall willingly contribute 
to the funds, it some ht foim is sent to me." The state 
ol his health piobably pi evented him complying with the 
lequest to send to Lc Matin a message of good will to the 
Fiench on the eve of the King’s visit to Pans ; but a similai 
lequest, made befoie M Loubet's visit to London m July, 
was lesponded to : 

All advocates of peace (he vviotc) — .dl who believe that 
futuie eivih/ation is bound up with the iiiendship of nations 
— will lejniee m the visit to England ol a Fienehinan who 
lepiesents Fiance , and I, in eomnion with them, hope that 
his leception will piove that the genei.il feeling in England 
expiesses something moie than the ollieial eei eiiiomes of the 
oeeasion 

With an efloit he loused himself to send <i message 
of encouiagement to the Young Scots Society, “which 
seeks to levnve Libeial ideals at a time when Libeial ideals 
have been foi gotten.” 

Most of his acknowledgments of biithday congiatula- 
tions this yeai included the lefiain : “ 1 feel now that the 
prolongation of a feeble old age is not a mattei foi con- 
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giiitulatiun — lallier for condolence.” All through the 
winter he had hardly ever stirred from his room ; and 
although the return of spring brought back thoughts of the 
country, once and only once did he e.vpress the hope of 
getting there. 

He had a strong prejudice against professional nurses 
(writes Afr. Troughton), and it was not until it became abso- 
lutely necessary that he consented to have one to look after 
him. Feeble and emaciated as his frame now was, he had lost 
little of that strength of will which had ahvaj's been a marked 
trail with him, and both nurses and doctors found him a by 
no means easy patient to deal with owing to this. Xo less 
emphatic was the assertion of scepticism in regard to the 
treatment ordered by the doctor. He could not put himself 
entirely in the hands of another ; he wanted to know the 
reason for this, that, or the other, mode of treatment recom- 
mended ; the contents and probable effects of the prescribed 
medicines would be discussed at length, and if the use of them 
did not conform to his ideas he ignored them. 

Marked symptoms of aphasia manifested themselves 
during the second week of May, along with hallucinations. 
While he was in this condition Dr. Charlton Bastian, in 
response to a telegram from Mr. Troughton, came to see 
him ; but, under the impression that the visit was for the 
purpose of discussing some biological question, he became 
excited and begged to be left alone. A day or two after, 
when he began to get better, he had only a vague recol- 
lection of the brusque reception he had given (o his 
friend. When his secretary quietly hinted at the purpose 
of the visit, he was lilled with remorse ; and dictated an 
apology " for the rude way in which I met your request 
for a little conversation.” A day or two after he wrote 
again : “ It was a great relief to me to receive your kind 
note, for I had been dwelling in the fear that you would 
be offended, and justifiably oflfended.” In a similar vein he 
apologized on one occasion to his medical attendant : 
“ Please erase from your memory sundry manifestations 
of my explosiveness and lack of judgment which you saw 
last night.” 

His recuperative power was wonderful. Before many 
days he was again able to undertake correspondence with 
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his more intimate friends. Miss Flora Smith had sent him 
flowers grown at Ardtornish, with the message : “ I thought 
it might be a pleasure to you to have them from the place 
where we have with you spent so many happy days.” This 
touched a responsive note. “ The scent of flowers coming 
from Ardtornish hills had a double pleasantness — the 
general pleasantness of flowers from the hills, and the 
special pleasantness of flowers from the Ardtornish hills. 
To me, as to you, they are reminders of long past pleasures, 
and I am glad to hear that j'ou and your sisters value them 
in that way, and pleased to think that my presence in those 
past times was not a disagreeable accompaniment in the 
thought of these pleasures.” 

To Sir Joseph Daltox Hooker. 

6 /hw, 1903. 

It was extremely gratifying to receive through Mr. Scott 
your kind inquiry. As one’s links with life become fewer and 
fewer each becomes relatively more valuable, and the indication 
that it still exists excites relatively increasing pleasure. 

I am very glad therefore once again to feci the pulse of my 
still-surviving small circle of friends, and glad especially to feel 
the pulse of one who had been so good a h-iend so many years. 

I should like to have a few lines giving me indications of 
your own state, and will excuse you, as yon will excuse me, 
from writing at length. 

Sir Joseph Hooker was also extremely gratified to receive 
this “ evidence of abiding fellow-feeling, . . . The dear old 
X Club is rapidly, with us, I fear, approaching the vanish- 
ing point. How curious it seems, that we who were, I 
think, considerably the oldest members, should be amongst 
the three survivors.” 


To Mrs. Sidney Webr. 

29 1nne, 1903. 

Friends when talking to me about myself have often re- 
marked, a propos of my state of health, that I have the conso- 
lation of remembering all that I have done, and that this must 
be a great set-off against all that I have to bear. This is a 
natural mistake, but a profound mistake. Occasionally, past 
achievements may be said to fill my mind — perhaps once a 
week, and then perhaps for ten minutes or a quarter of an 
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hour ; but they do not form components of consciousness to a 
greater extent than this. Practically, the bygones are bygones, 
and the bygones of a large kind do not play much greater 
parts in memory than those of a smaller kind. 

Your wish has recalled a conversation we had some 5'ears 
ago — I think when you had come down to see me in Arundel 
Terrace. Something led us to talk about meaningless coinci- 
dences, which might be thought full of meaning ; and I was 
prompted to give you examples, two of them being known to 
you personally. Further, by way of making the results very 
striking, to each successive case as I narrated it you put down 
what you considered a rational estimate of the probabilities for 
and against such a thing occurring to the same person within 
say twenty years ; and on compounding the numbers the 
chances against seemed astounding. 

Thoughts of this kind are much more apt to intrude them- 
selves than are thoughts of the kind you refer to ; and the 
average colour of the whole consciousness produced is grey. 

How pleasant it would be if you were living so close at 
hand that you could come in frequently for a few minutes ! 
But that is one of the things not to he hoped for. 


Fkom ALK.x.\\nKu B\ix. 

8 June, 1903. 

I have heard with deep regret, of your continued feeble 
health and confinement to bed. You have never been so 
dependent upon exercise as I am, still you must feel very weak 
and depressed. I earnestly hope you have no actual pain, and 
can take some interest in passing events. ... 1 send my long- 
delayed volume of reprints. . . . Accept my deep sympathy. 


To Ai.kx.axdkr Bvix. 

13 June, 1903. 

Very many thanks for your most kind and sympathetic 
letter, and thanks also for your wishes for my freedom from 
pain. Until recently I could have said yes, but of late spasms 
have from time to time made my life difficult to bear. 

Knowing that your expressions of fellow-feeling are genuine 
1 shall excuse myself from running further risks by writing at 
greater length. 


This was the last exchange of letters between them. Pro- 
fessor Bain died on i8th September. In intimating this to 
Spencer, at Mrs. Bain’s request, Professor \V. L. Davidson 
added : “ I should like to say from myself that you were 
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much in his thoughts oi late, and that he frequently 
expressed his sympathy with 5'ou in your illness. His 
kindness of heart showed itself to the very last in his 
thoughtfulness for others.” 

To William L. Daviusox. 

22 September, 1903. 

On the loss of a companion one may, of course, fitly condole 
with Mrs. Bain, but otherwise I do not see that the event is 
much cause for regret. He had done his work and lived his life, 
and such portion of it as remained could be little more than 
continued tolerance. My feeling may be judged when I say 
that I envy him. 

I have on sundry occasions recognized the sympathetic 
nature on which you remark, and, I think, manifestations 
of it had become more pronounced in the latter parts of his 
life. 

"You come to me every day in thought,” wrote Mr. 
Carnegie (14 September), “and the everlasting ‘Why?’ 
intrudes. . . . Mr. Morley comes in a day or two and you 
will, as usual, I am sure, be the centre of many talks.” 


To Axdrew Carxegie. 

18 September, 1903. 

The Why ? and the Why ? and the Why ? are questions 
which press ever more and more as the years go by. . . . 

If means of locomotion sufficed to carrv me to Skibo without 
jolts — if Mr. Spencer's air-ship had been sufficiently perfected, 
which one may dream of, but nothing more — I should have 
liked to join John Morlev in seeing your feudal strong- 
hold (!) ... 

You have forbidden thanks for grouse ; but some words 
expressing thanks for those which arrived the other day must 
be added to the above : to which must be joined thanks for 
the beautiful sea-trout,_which I think are more highly coloured 
in their flesh than any I can remember — more highly coloured 
than those I have myself habitually caught at Ardtornish. 


To THE Right Hox. Johx Morley. 

16 September, 1903. 

When I tell yon that a few days ago I consulted with 
one of my executors respecting details of my funeral, you 
will see that I contemplate the end of this descent as being 
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not Lii oft — .in end to which I look foiwaid with satisfac- 
tion The contemplation of this end piompts me to ask a 
f.iioiii of ■\ou 

I ha\e dnected that mj lemains shall be ciemated, and 
I ha\e as joii will n.atin.illj suppose intei dieted .inj such 
ceiemonj .is is peifoimed o\ei the bodies oi ashes of those 
who adheie to the cuiient cieed 

At the same time, I do not like the thought of entne silence, 
and should be glad weie thcie gi\cn .i biicf address bj a fiiend 
On looking lonnd imong mj fiiends ^on st.ind out .ibo\e otheis 
<is one f 1 om w horn w oi ds w ould come most lith , p.ii tl\ , because 
of oui long fiiendship, path, bcciuse ol the kinship ot senti- 
ment existing between ns, .ind paitl\, because of the general 
likeness ot ideas which distinguishes ns liom the woild at 
laige 

Will jou kindh undeitake this seiiiee foi me? Should 
you .isseiit, the conseiousncss th.it woids of t.iiewell would 
come tioin one so wholh appiopiiite would be .i satisf.iction 
to me dining the shoit intei\.il between now and my death 

2a Siplciiibti — Since wiitmg theie his occuiied to me an 
obstacle to 3 om .issent which miy jiossibh pi o\ el ltd Youi 
next election m.u he endangeied, and il \ou think so, piay 
do not iiin the iisk 

From ihi Rk,hi Hox John Mori i a 

26 Sipliiiibci , 1903 

I need not tell aou with wh.it leehng I leeened yoni lettei 
The occ.ision foi it .ind the puipose ot it both .dike mo\ed 
me deeply That I should eomph w ith y oui w ish, il I -,ui \ i\ e 
you, IS indeed most ceitiin, .ind I .im gi.atetul to ^ou toi 
mentioning om long liiendship .ind oui genei il coinmuniU 
of ideas I sh.ill .dw.iys chciish the leeolleetion of youi tiieiid 
ship, .ind I shall ne\ei dep.iit iiom the spiiit of \oui ideis 

Youi lettei found me .it Ciinegie’s He dcsiied me, il po-^si 
ble, to asceitain liom you one oi two objeets which yon might 
choose by way ol memoii.il, ind he would inthoii/e me when 
the time comes, to e ill upon him ten the lin mei il me ms ot 
c.iiiying out wh.ileiei among those objects should seem to be 
most desnable 

I thank you, my deii Spencci toi this high maik of youi 
conlidence 

26 Scplciiibir . — It is most considei itc of you to think of 
this obstacle But I do not suppose th it my good fi lends, 
though staunch piesby teiians, could ha\e any notion of cur 
tailing my fieedom, .ind if they had, I should lesist it without 
much leal 
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To THE Right Ho\ John Mokli y 

27 Scpieinbei , 1 903 

I thanlv '^ou most heaitih toi ^olll assent, .ind the moie 
so because it is. expiessecl in such a \\a\ as to leave me in 
no doubt lespecting the TMlhngness with which it is given 
Xothing suggests last woids at piesent But should there 
piesentlj come a time when lite is obvioush ebbing, voui face 
IS one of those I should be most anxious to see 

PS — If mv second lettei, which an ovei sight in the hist 
made neediul should gi\e von the least leason foi changing joui 
leph, pi.iv doit 'lh.it sonu spceelus ot \oiiis in Pailiament 
should be possibh lost is an evil which 1 iLeogni7e as im- 
measuiabh gieatei than the alternative 

PS 2 — Ml Carnegie’s lequest I hope to tulhl m a waj 
that will be satistactoiv to him 

The hope expiessed, that he might be able to fulfil 
Ml Cainegies lequest to name one oi two objects that he 
might choose bv wav ol mtmoii.il, .ippeais not to have 
been leah/ed, owing, piobably, to his lapidlj diminishing 
stiength. He was feeling too heavilv the bin den of years 
to take up anv impoit.int mattci. He could do little 
moie than wish success to School — .i magazine which it was 
pioposed to stait in l.innaiv, 1904. 

1 o L\i Kii M ve.M s 

12 Oilobti, 1903 

A. pciiodie.il whieli is to idopt the eonception ot education 
I h.ive so long entei lamed .ind which is evtivwheie implied in 
mv wiitings at laige cannot l.iil to have inv hcaitv good wishes 
'fhe onh passage in V oui piogi.immc which calls foi comment 
and suggests .1 fundament.il doubt is that which commits me to 
the belief that the liaining of cih/cns .ind the piepaiation toi 
file should be nndeitiken bv the St.itc Xow, as fioni the 
beginning I have, ,ind do still, maintain th.it the St.ite h.is no 
such lunctions, and luivc luithci m.untained that it is not foi 
a government ‘to mould childicn into good citizens, using its 
own disci ction in settling what a good citizen is, and how the 
child 111 i> be moulded into one,” it .ippeais to me that m> 
.ippioval just given is pi,ictic<illv cancelled Onl} it the vvoid 
• St.ite ’ IS omitted tiom the p.issage in question, so 1 educing 
the pioposition to <i self-evident one, c.m I endoise it 

The death of Mi. Lecky seveiecl one moie of the few 
lemaining links between him and his old life. 
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To Mrs. Lecky. 

25 Ocloher, 1903. 

The praise of those who are gone very generally contains 
insincerities, but among the many things which, were I 
physically able, I might dictate from my sick bed, I can think 
of none that are not laudatory. 

Intellectually clear and judicial, Mr. Lecky was morally 
sincere in an extreme degree, and his devotion to the setting 
forth of historic truth has been conspicuous to me as to every 
one. 

The pains incident upon the breaking of a long companion- 
ship must necessarily be great. Pray accept my sympathy, 
now as heretofore. 


For some time his more intimate friends had ceased 
arranging beforehand to come and see him, as the mere 
anticipation of a visit perturbed him, and he was sure to 
wish to postpone it. Symptoms similar to tliose shown 
in May again made their appearance. By November he 
was seldom well enough to answer letters, and took little 
interest in what was going on. In repljhng to Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre (now Lord Eversley), who had congratulated him 
“on the honour conferred on 3’ou Iw the Nobel Trustees,” 
he made no reference to the Nobel Prize. Nor does he 
appear to have taken an}' notice of the paragraph in Dvr 
Tog, of Berlin (November 12), describing him as a candi- 
date for the Nobel Prize for Literature for 1903. Dvi Tog, 
unfortunately, instead of his portrait gave that of Earl 
Spencer, with the subscription — “ Ein Anwarter fiir den 
literarischen Nobelpreis vom Jahre, 1903 : Lord Herbert 
Spencer.” This was not the first instance of the confusing 
of Spencer with Earl Spencer by continental writers. In 
1885 Earl Spencer apologized for having opened a note 
from M. Hoguet, addressed “Earl Herbert Spencer, 27, Saint 
James’ Place.” “ I cannot claim to have any works worthy 
of the attention of Id. Hoguet,” he wrc'te, “ though 1 am 
proud to bear the same name as one so distinguished in 
letters as yourself.” 

In response to a repeated request he dictated a note 
on November 20 to M. Coutant of Paris : “ I assent to 
the addition of my name to the list of those who approve 
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of the aims of the Bibliotheque Puciliciste loternationale.” 
After this only one more letter was signed by him, namely, 
one on the 26th to Mrs. Courtney, who had forwarded 
a letter addressed to him by Mrs. Steyn, giving an account 
of the improvement in Mr. Steyn’s health and their hope 
of being able to return to South Africa. “ Even when there," 
Mrs. Steyn wrote, "we will not forget to think with love 
and reverence of you as the great Englishman who, in the 
hour of our deepest suffering, shed so bright a ray on our 
path and made us again take hope for the future,” Surely 
there was a singular fitness in this that the two last letters 
he signed should have been connected with one of the 
main purposes of his life — the promotion of peace on earth 
and goodwill among men. 

During the last week of November he took a decided 
turn for the worse. He had expressed a wish that Mrs. 
Sidney Webb sliould be present when he passed away. 
She came to see him on the 4th December, but by that time 
he seemed to have ceased to care to see anybody, only 
desiring to be left alone. Now and again his indomitable 
will asserted itself, as when a day or two before he died, 
after several ineffectual attempts to convey a pill to his 
mouth, he declined the assistance Miss Killick offered, 
saying, “ I hate to be beaten." On another occasion, when 
signing a legal document, he remarked to Mr. Troughton, 
who had moved the paper so as to get the signature at 
the proper place ; “ What arc you doing ? Do you think 
1 am a dying man?" When bidding him good night on 
the Sunday before he died, Mr. Charles Holme said : 
“ I shall see yon to-morrow morning,” and was rather sur- 
prised by the prompt question ; “ Why not ? " 

“.411 through Monday,” Mr. Troughton writes, “he 
was either unconscious or semi-conscious ; and it was 
during a semi-conscious intei'val that he .motioned me to 
his bedside, and, holding out his almost fleshless hand, 
uttered the last words he ever spoke — characteristic in 
syntactical expression, but apparently meaningless, though 
it is po.ssible that some definite purpose prompted them. 
The words were ; ‘ Now I take this step for the benefit of 
those who are to be my executors ; my intention being 
that after death this my body shall be conveyed by sea 
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to Portsmouth.’ " In the evening he became unconscious, 
lemaining so till 4.40 on the moining of Tuesday, 8th 
December, 1903, when he passed peacefully away. His 
end was such as his friends desiied and he himself 
■\\ ished. 

His executois, Mi. Chailes Holme and Mi Fiank Lott, 
found the insti notions toi the disposal of his body most 
explicit and detailed He had foi bidden “the now usual 
display of wieaths and the use of a heaise with open sides 
fill the pill pose of display ’ It w-as also his wish that 
those piesent should not weai mouining In the event of 
Ml Moiley not being able to be piesent, he had left 
diiections that Mi. Leonaid Couitney should be invited 
to take his place. Being at sea on his way to Sicily, 
Ml Moiley w'as unable to fulfal his piomise to say a few 
woids at the funeial of his fiiend Mi Couitnex, w'ho was 
in Edinbuigh engaged in a political campaign, piomised to 
come, if no one else could be found Loid Avebuiy found 
it impossible to come, and Mi Baltoui gieatly legietted 
that oHieial engagements of piessing impoitance compelled 
him to decline Putting aside his own eonxenience, 
theietoie. Mi Couitnej hasUiied south 

On the moining of Mondaj, Deeembei 14th, the lemains 
were lemoved fiom Peieiial Ten ace, the Mayoi of Biighton 
m his ofhcial capacity, and the Piesident of the Biighton 
and Ho\e Natuial Histoi) Society, following the heaise to 
the laihvay station At Vietoiia station a few fiiends had 
assembled A plain close heaise followed bx thiee cairiages 
constituted the funei.il piocession thiongh London As it 
passed along the stieets, few weie aw.iie that this was the 
last jouiney of one of the gie.dest thinkeis of this 01 any 
age The asserabLige at the eie*matoiium at Goldei’s Gieen 
included, in addition to lelatixes, the membeis of his house- 
hold, the executois and two of the tiustees, many intimate 
private fi lends, distinguished lepiesentatixes of liteiatuie 
and science, wnth most of whom Speneei had long been 
associated as a fellow -w 01 kei, and seveial foieign tiiends 
and disciples A few of his deaiest fi lends weie, to then 
deep legret, unable, ow’ing to the inhimities of age, to pay 
then last tiibute of respect 

The following impiessive addiess was deliveied to the 
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.ibsenibly ot mouineib by Mr Leonaicl Couitney (now Lord 
Couitney of Penwitli) : 

I lUU not woilhj to bt tailed to the most honouiable dut> 
which hab this da\ talleii upon me So much I am bound to 
coutebb 111 all bimjihcits and binceiit^ at the outset ot the lew 
woidb I ina\ uttei I cannot claim to ha\e been in .in> ht 
seii'ie a student ot Heibeit Spencei’s woiks I cannot plead 
foi lecofiiiition as one ot the gieat eonipanj ot liib disciples 
You know, indeed, that Hcibeit Speneei s Inst desiie was that 
aiiothei man, known and hoiiouicd ol ns all, bhuuld speak on 
this occasion His consent had been souj'ht and obtained, and 
his woids would hue been littim* mcinoual ot the woik and 
woitli ot the dead But loui ^eals ol unieinittim; and, towaids 
the end, ot exliaustim, toil haie induced John ]\Ioile\ to seek 
lecoieM ot health and stiength In the Mediteiianean Sea, and 
the news ot Heibcit Spcncti s death mcitook him as he 
leached the Sicihin shoies ot impeiishable nieinoiies and e\ei- 
lenewed beauties His uctiiuess has passed iwa>, his 1101 inal 
Mgoui lb le established hut it would ha\e been impossible £01 
him to 1 etui 11 lieie to di\ hid it been light to make the attempt, 
and it was lepiesented to me that Heibeit bpciieei had ev- 
piessed the wish that I should tike the pliee ot John Morlei 
if he could not be picsciit himselt 

This message w is sent to me torn da>s since, when I was 
in the Xoithein capitil 1 was immeised in anothei sphcie 
ot action ind occupied with fai othei thoiighlb, but to such 
a call I could not be disobedient and I am hcic lo-da), eiaung 
all toibeaiancc it I till to satisfi the unspoken desiies which 
attend this otiicc 1 mi indeed home down when I think how 
last a concouibc ot leaineis and woikeis m all lands aie m 
spirit if not m bodi ittending lieie to da% to testifi with 
gladness and giatitude the depth ot then debt to the depaited 
Yet I must not shunk fiom adding a few more woids ot a 
peisonal and piiiate ehaiaetei 

It is mam )cais since I hist bee line icquainted with 
Heibeit Speneei and moie than a scoie since out aequaintanee 
became moie intimate and m\ oppoi tumties of inteicouise 
inoie tiequent and moie fiuittul bi me enteiing into a tamilj 
of which he had been an habitual guest and honouied tiiend 
Women ot that tamih aie heie to daj in whose eaihest lecol- 
lection Ml Speneei s peisonalitj dwells who passed fiom 
childhood to gnihood fiom gnihood to womanhood, undei 
his eje, and to whom his death is the passing awa\ ot the 
last sunn or of the giown up people into whose soeiet> thej 
were bom Then mcmoiies haie in some measuie become 
my own, and upon the adiantagc thus seemed friendship giew' 
.ind sj mii.dlij iiieieaicd a sjmpatln in icspcet to public aliaiij 
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never so great, so animated, and so helpful as in the years 
which have quite recently passed. 

The lirst thought of every one musing over the life of 
Spencer must be that of admiration for the vastness of the 
work he planned for himself and of gratitude and even joy 
that he lived to see his self-ordained task completed. Rarely 
or never in the history of thought have we seen so vast a 
conception carried forward by a single man into e.x.ecution. 
The syllabus which he issued in the j'car I860, inviting support 
to his undertaking, must have appeared to many readers a dream 
that could never be translated into realitx'. A thousand chances, 
apart from a failure in the pertinacity or resolution of the 
planner, might be counted against the tullihncnt of his plans. 
\Ve know, indeed, that such evil chances soon asserted them- 
selves. A delicacy of constitution of which, having regard to 
his long years, Spencer himself was, perhaps, too sensible, 
threatened to interfere with, if not to arrest altogether, the 
progress of his work. 

The support he recei\ ed was inadeejuate to meet the charges 
of his undertaking, and his means were being consumed at a 
rate which would soon e.xhaust them. I'his second hindrance 
was more easily set aside than the lirst. A circular, intimating 
that the work must be suspended, quickly brought a sufficiency 
of help. Spencer had already obtained more readers and more 
disciples than he knew, and friends across the Atlantic united 
in offering aid substantial enough to remove an.vieties. As the 
result proved, a continually growing sale of his books quickly 
afforded all needful support, and the special response to his 
appeal was scarcely necessary. 

Indifferent health proved a more lasting difficulty. He was 
reduced to working very few liours a day, and sometimes to 
abstaining altogether from work for considerable intervals. The 
wonder is that with the moderate allotment that was possible 
so much work was done. Thirty-six years did indeed pass 
from the lirst announcement of the undertaking before the 
final volume was issued. But what a range of inquiry, what an 
accumulation of illustrations, what a width of generalization do 
the volumes of the series not cover. 

All history, all science, all the varying forms of thought and 
belief, all the institutions of all the stages of man’s progress 
were brought together, and out of this innumerable multitude 
of data emerged one coherent, luminous, and vitalizing concep- 
tion of the evolution of the world. It is this harmony issuing 
out of many apparent discords, this oneness of moiement. 
flowing through and absorbing endless eddies and counter- 
streams and back currents, that constitutes Spencer’s greatest 
glory and caused the multiplying army of readers of Spencer’s 
successive volumes to feel the joy of discovering a great and 
ennobling vision of progress hitherto unrealized. 
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It, in latei ■sears, some sense ol the limitation of the inqiniy 
has super! enecl, if some teelinq has aiisen ol the msuthcienc} 
ot the explanations olteicd, ot some steps in the pioot, some 
appiehension ot gaps unco\ticcl m the synthesis, theic still 
remains thioughout all the \aiied popnhitions ot the ci\ili/ed 
woild the abiding, undiminished comiction ol a gicat gam 
leali/ed, ot anew plane ot thought suiinonntcd and m.iskitd, 
new tootholds ot speeiilation seemed w IiilIi w ill ne\ei be lost 
in the edueation of m.in and the deielopinent ol soeietj 

Admiiation ot the lange ot his inqun%, ot the Mgoiii of his 
anahsis, ot the scope and eompiehension ot his gieat Iheoi), 
must be oiii liist impicssioii in leiiewing Sjieneei s woik, vet 
must it neiei be toigotten that his one o\ei masteiing and 
dominant puipose was piaelieal, soeial, hum in Let it be 
noted that when it seemed too piobable that his lite would 
not enduie to eomplete his design in all its p.uts, lie biokc oil 
the soeiologieal anihsis to leach toiwaid to the light detei 
mm.itioii ot the bases ot indiiiduil and iiolitie il ethics 'lo laj 
the toundation ol these on bed loeks ol tiiith hid alwa\s been 
his ultimate puipose It was mdieated in the lust sketeh ot his 
pioposed liboiiis, <ind when piepuitou ele u inecs thieatcned 
to o\eiwhelm him, he lett these woiks to aehieie the essential 
puipose of his plan Ihe leading piineiple ol his pieeioiis 
ineiuiiies ga\e him the elue to the solution ol this linal pioblem 

The selt-,id|iistment ot toiees, whieh he hadtoimd explaining 
all cosmic mo\ ements had a paiallel in the sell adjustment of 
the loices thiough the w 01 king ot whieh 'las been developed 
the soeiet) ol man In Speiieei’s vision it seemed inevitable 
that this should lead him to the highest ex illation of the woith 
of individuil ficedom, <ind to contest with all his eneigv the 
inteiteienee ot the lules ot the manv with the giowth ot the 
one We nia^ be pei nutted to eling to the tilth th it this 
coneeption piescnts a tine aspeet of ultimate evolution , and 
) et it must be admitted that not manv of us could .leeompanv 
Speneei in .ill the thoioughness of the immediate .ipphe.ition 
of his piineiples to soeietv as it is It we know but impel lee tb 
what we aie, and know not jet what we shall be, we mav still 
believe m the ultimate le.ili/ation of a peifeet oidei without 
eoeieion, .iiid of the seiviee that shall be peifeet ticedom , .md 
we maj' be bold to insist that meanwhile the piesumptioii is 
against inteiteienee, the justmeation of whieh is a bin den to be 
dischaiged 

Speneei, indeed, m Ins late jeais s.idlv took note ot move 
ments .ippaientlj m eonti.idietion to the leading iiiiiieipks 
of his doctrines, and heie I m.ij lee.ill a conveisation within 
a week of his death between him and a li lend who had onee 
been wholly with him, but had latteily leant to Collectivist 
action “We have been sepauited,” said Speneei, “ but if we 
have been moving along ditteient lines, I know we have both 
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been moMng to the same end.” “Yes,” she replied — it was 
a \\onian who showed that dnergence of opinion could not 
detach hei tioni olhces ot tenderness and of lo\e — “and it may 
be that in time some othei method of attacking the gieat 
pioblem will be adopted, which will be neithei wholly joins 
noi wliolh ouis ” “ Ves, it may be,” said Spencei, thus leieal- 

mg 111 the last week of his lite a mind open tij iccciie new 
suggestions and to .iciept new pioposals ot change 

btanding lieic b\ these pool icmanis so soon to be 1 educed 
to “two liaiidtuls ui white dust,” we aic iiiesistibly di.iwn on 
to accomp iii\ mg Siicncci I'l his list l)ia\c ciloit to sciiitmi/e 
the mpl icable tacts ot lilc The list chiptei ot his 1 isi book 
giapplcs w itli iiltini itc questions and pioponiids Ins Inial judg- 
ment on the " Kidillc ot the Unneise Xo lecoid can be 
moie candid, no conlcsiion moie stiikmg than that in which 
he is c\eii ajipallecl b\ tlic thought ot space with its n ii nte 
extension .ind cicikistiiig laws cnduiing betoie eiolution and 
cieation declaied things is thc\ aie \\ hat is the place ot man 
in this gicat Msion ' 1 he biaiii so lull and so poweitiil has 

ce.iscd to <icl riiciu is no longei am manilcstation ot con 
sciousness C.in consciousness sui\i\e aitei the oigan on which 
it depended has ceased to be’ Is the pcisonalit\ that dwelt 
in this pool liamc to be admitted as in itsclt indcstiuctible ' 
Oi must we acquiese m its leabsoiptioii m the inlinite, the 
e\ei abiding, the niellable cneigj ot which it was a passing 
spaik It mdcstuictihlc in the tutuic must it not ha\e 
been as incapable ut coming into cMstcnce <is it is incap- 
.iblc of ceasing to be ^ Oui inastei knew not He could not 
tell 

The last enigma dclics 0111 cjuestion 1 lie dimensions ot the 
unknown m n be leduced thiough siic^essnc ages, but com- 
paied witli 0111 slcndci discoieiics, estimated ,it the b,.st, a 
\<istncss th It iciniins must c\ci o\ciawc ns Some tiingcs ot 
the uiikiiow.ible 111 is \cl picne to be c ip.iblc ot being known, 
but tlic gieilccnti il sccict lic'-> bexond 0111 appichiiision 'Set 
two thoughts 11111,1111 It the night cometh in which no man 
c.in woik, we m i\ woik while it is dax It we c,in woik, it is 
somehow within oiii powci to xxoik loi x\ liat is noble, toi x\h.it 
IS inspiiing, toi xxluit is bioaclcnuig, deepening, ,ind sticngthen- 
ing the hie ol in. in We max dexote 0111 hxes to the seniec 
ot sujiieine ,,nodness Looking back on the xe.iis ot Spereci 
we ni.ix SIX til, It he thus woiked, he tlnis c’edie ited hiinsell 
.IS tiiilx .mil is bi.ixelx as .ipx m.in en]oMng the soliec ol i 
moie delniite need lo this spiiit, then, whose xxoik 
suixixes, xxhose woids xet speak, the xxaxe ot xxhose inlluenee 
can xet pass liom geneiation to geiieiation, xxe max say 
111 all the lulness ot inteipietation xxhich the phiase can 
beai — “ Faiexxell ” 

31 
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In the afternoon of the same day the ashes were con- 
veyed to Highgatc Cemetery and deposited in the sarco- 
phagus which lie had kept in readiness for some years. 
The stone, in accordance with his directions, bears only 
his name, the dates of his birth and death, and his age. 



The sense of loss was widespread and profound, as was 
evident from the letters that came from all parts of the 
world. Societies at home and abroad vied with one 
another in their eagerness to pay a tribute to his memory. 
From Italy condolences were sent by both the Government 
and the Chamber of Deputies. The Italian Ambassador 
telegraphed : — 

1 have been instructed by the Minister of Public Instruction 
to express the profound regret of the Italian nation for the 
death of !Mr. Herbert Spencer, vvhose noble life, entirely 
■devoted to the highest aims of philosophy and science, has 
been an object of deep admiration for all Italian students. 


The resolution of the Italian Chamber of Deputies, 
which was communicated to the Marejuess of Lansdowne, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, by His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Rome, and by the Italian Ambassador 
in London, expressed the condolence of the Chamber with 
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the Biitish Government and the gieat and friendly nation 
on the death of Heibeit Spencei. 

In accoi dance with an announcement made at the 
ciemation a sum of ^1,000 was piesented to the Univeisity 
of 0 \foid, by Ml Shyamaji Kiishnavaima to found a 
Heibeit Spencei Lectin eship. Thiee annual lectuies have 
all eady been dclneied — bj Mi. Fiedeiic Haiiison in 1905, 
by the late Hon Aubcion Heibeit in 1906, and by Mi. 
Fiancis Galton in 1907. A mo\ement was also made foi 
the pill pose ot laising some htting memoiial, national or 
intei national, to be placed, it peinnssion weie gianted, in 
Westminstci Abbey. The following is the coi lespondence 
that took pLice on the pi oposal. 

I. 

To Thl Vlr\ Rl\ Tiir Dlv\ 01 Wlsiminsilk 

30 May, 1904 

Dl\r Sir, 

We beg to place in joui hands heiewith a menioiial 
lettei addiessed to >0111 sell and oeaiing the signatuie of those 
whose names aie gi\en in the accompanying list The oiigmal 
signatuies to the toim ot memoii.il ciiculated toi this pm pose 
aie also enclosed 

In asking you to gi\e consideiation to the mattei leteiied 
to in the memoual, we desiie to point out that those who haic 
attached then names ha\e done so in then iiidnidual capacities 
and not as lepiesentaliies ot aiw public bod\ 01 othce 

We aie, deai Sii, 

Youis obediently, 

{iiigned) R Mei dot 

Gl OI I KL\ b Wll Ll VMS 

II 

lo liii \ I Kv Ki V In 111 \\ 01 \\isiMi\siiK 

Di \K Sir, 

.V mimhei ot the tnciKK, admiuis and disciples ol the 
late Ml Heibeit Spcueci, being ol opinion lh.it some litting 
memoual should be laised m this eoimtiv m leeognition ot hi-) 
lifelong devotion to philosophical studies .ind ol his mllucnec 
upon eontempoiaiv thought thioughout the woild, have come 
to the eonclnsiun that Wcslminstei \bbiv would be in appio- 
pii.ite pkice loi the leccption ot such a memoual 

In view ol the impoitant and stimiilatmi, eltcet ot Mi 
tspciieei s wilting ■> 111 the domaiiio ol Philosophy, Seiciice, and 
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Education, we wliCiC siRiiatuics ,11 e appended leel justilied in 
appioaching >ou with the icquest that, 111 the L\enl ot an intei- 
national tiind beint; laised foi this pin pose, joii would }>i<int the 
necessal^ space in the *Vbbe\ 

\Vc aie, Sii , 

Youis obcchciitl^, 

List 0/ Si^iinliii Li lo the Ltlltr to llu Duiii of W’Liliinii'-lci 

Hib Giace The Duke ot Di\o\shiki, KG, Chaneelloi ot the 
Unweisih ot Cambiidf'c 

The Rt Hon Loid A\ i nein, P C , D C L , LL D . F K S 
The Rt Hon Loid Hohholsi ,PC,KCSI,CIE 
The Rt Hon Loid Ri v'l, GCSI, GCIE, LL D , etc, 
Piesidcnt ot the Butish Aeadenn , Piesident Uni\eisit\ 
Collej'e, London 

S Allxwdi R, M A, Piotessoi of Philosoph\, Vietoiia Uiinei- 
siU, Manehestei 

T Clihokd Allblu, MD, FRS, Regius Piotessoi of 
PhjsiL, UnueisitN ot Canibiidge 
The Re^ T G Bowli, D Se , LL D . FRS, Honoian Canon 
ot Manehestei, Emeiitus Piofessoi ot Geolog>, Unueisity 
College, London 

Thom is. Bowmw, M A , W'aiden of Meitoii College, Oxtoid 
E C \iKiJ, LL D , D C L , etc , Mastei ot Balliol College, 
0 \toid 

Edw VRi) Cr ODD, Escj 
F How \RD COI LINS, Esc] 

The Rt Hon LrowRii H Coi kimn, PC 
A \V W Dili, AI A , Vice Chaneelloi ot the Unncisitj ot 
Lnei pool 

The Re\ C H O D wii 1.. M A , Pi o\ost ot Woieestei College, 
O\toid 

Frwlis D IRWIN, Esq M V, MB, Foicign Secietai) ot the 
Ro\al Societ\ 

G H D\r\\in LL D , D Se , FRb, Pluiniaii Piotessoi of 
Astioiioiii\, Uiineisit} ot Cambiiclge 
The Rt Hon Sii MoLNibiLVRiE Gknni Dm, GCSI, PC, 
F R S 

The Re\ A M F\iri \irn, MA, DD, LL D , Litt D , ete , 
Piineipal of M.inslield College, Oxloid 
Sii Mieii \i L Fosi 1 R, K C B , M P , V P R S , late Piotessoi of 
Plusiologj, l’iii\eisit\ of Cainbiidge 
The Re\ Tiiom\s Fdwiir, DD, LL D . Piesident Coi pus 
Ch'isti College, 0 \toid , foiineil) Piotessoi of Logie in 
the Uiiweisit} 

The Re\ J FinNex Briohi, D D , Mastei of Uniceisitj College, 
Oxfoid 

Fievxcxb Gvlion, D C L F K.S , ete. 
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Tin, Kt,\ T H Gkusi , M A, Rctiisli.ii Uiiueisilj of 0 \rijid 
The Rt Hon R B H \i d \\ i , K C , M P , LL D 
The Rex D D D , Picsident ot Queeii’is College, 

Bell.ist 

C li Hi HI Kin \, M A , Piinup.il oi Biasenose College, Oxfoid 
\.ii\ Hiri, MA, MD, JP, M istci ol Downing College, 
Cambi idgc 

Su JosT PH D\r io\ Hooki r, GCSI,CB, DCL, LL D , etc , 
Past Piesident of the Ro\al Socictx 
A IIoPkiNSON, K C , LL D , \ ice Chancelloi of the Victoim 
Uni\eisit\, Al.inchestei 

Sii WiiiixM HiWtIns KCB, OM, FRS, etc, Piesident of 
the Rovd SoLieU 

H fxcksON, Lift D LL D , Fellow ind PulIllIoi in Ancient 
Philosopln , TiiniU College Ciinbiidgc 
The Rex B \V J xckson, D D , Rcctoi ot E\ctei College, 
Oxfoi d 

The Yei} Rex J H Lx\e,, D D , Vice Chancelloi and Pimcipal 
ot the Unixeisitx, Vbeideen 

G D Luiinci, M A D Sc , FRS, Piotcssoi of Chemistix, 
Unlxelslt^ ot Cambi idge 

Su J Norxun Lockxi u, KCB, FRS etc Piesident of the 
Biitish \ssociatioii 

The Rex J R Mxoraih DD, Pioxost ot Queen’s College, 
Oxfoi d 

A Marshxii, MA, LL I) , Piotcssoi ol Political Economy, 
Uiiixeisit^ ot Cambi idge 

The Rex \V W Mi kky, D D , Rcctoi ol Lincoln College, 
Oxfoi d 

Hixrx A Mil RS D Sc F R S , Waxnlletc Piotessoi of Mineia- 
logy, Unixeisit> ot Oxtoicl 

The Rt Rex J Mi 1 chixsox, D D , D C L Mastei ot Pembioke 
College, Oxtoid , Canon ol Gloiicestei toimeil> Bishop of 
Bai badoes 

D B Moxko, LL D etc, Vice Chancelloi, Unixeisitj of 
Oxtoid , Pioxost ol Oiiel College 
C LijOMJ Mokc.xx, LL D , FRS, Piincip.il ol I nixeisitj 
College, Biistol 

JoHX H kiciRHi xi), M A. LL D Piolessoi ol Philosophy, the 
rnixeisity, Biimingh.im 

J Pi n 1 , Litt D , M istei ol Chiisls College C.imbiiclge 
Hi XKX F PiiHXXi V FSA, LL D , C imden Piotessoi ot 
Ancient Ilistoij uid Piesident ot 'tiinitx College, Oxtoid 
Einx XKU B Pol 1 lox, D Sc FRS , Hope Piotcssoi ot Zoologx, 
Oxtoid , Piesident ot the Enlomulo,,ic il Socictx, London 
H R Rirciiii, MA, LL D Piincip.il ot Lmxeisitj’^ College, 
Bangoi 

\ S. Ri ID, A , LL kf , Litt D , Piotessoi ot Ancient Histoix, 
L nix Cl bit) ot C.imbiidge 
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John’ Rhys, M.A., Litt.D., Principa] of Jesus College, Oxford. 

F. F. RonKKTS. M.A., Principal of Fiiivcrsily College, Aberyst- 
with. 

W. R. SoRLKY, M.A., LL.D., Knightsbridgc Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, University of Cambridge. 

The Rev. \V. A. Spooxer, M.A., Warden of New College, 
Oxford. 

The Rev. J. E. Symes, M.A., Principal of University College, 
Nottingham. 

Sir WiLLi.iM Turner, K.C.B., D.C.L., Vice-Chancellor and 
Principal of the University, Edinburgh. 

jAiiES W.-VRD, if. A., D.Sc., LL.D., Professor of Mental Philo- 
sophy, University of Cambridge. 

W. Alois Wright, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., Vice-Master, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

The Rev. P. A. Wright-Hkxdersox, M.A., Warden of Wadham 
College, Oxford. 


III. 

To Professor Meldol.v. 

Deanery, Westminster. 

17 June, 1904. 

Dear Sir, 

When you lirst approached me privately with reference 
to a proposal to commemorate the late Mr. Herbert Spencer 
in Westminster Abbey, 1 replied in accordance with precedent 
that, if a formal request reached me stating the grounds on 
which the application rested and signed bv a few weighty 
name.s, it would be my duty to give it grave consideration. I 
added tor your guidance that it would he necessary that I 
should satisfy myself upon the two following que.stions : — 

(1) Whether Mr. Herbert Spencer’s contribution to English 
thought is of such importance as to merit the assignment to 
him of one of the A'eiw few vacant spaces which are now avail- 
able in the Abbey lor the commemoration of the most dis- 
tinguished of our countrymen ; and 

(2) M hetlier ^Ir. Herbert Spencer’s attitude towards Chris- 
tianity, as expressed in his writings, may be rightly described 
as one of suspense rather than hostility, and one which does 
not make it inappropriate that his memorial should be placed 
in a Christian church. I said further, that on coming to a 
decision on these two points I should not be guided entirely 
by my own judgment, but should seek the aid of persons who 
would be recognized as experts. 

The letter which has now reached me refers to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s lifelong devotion to philosophical studies and his 
influence upon contemporary thought throughout the whole 
world,” and proceeds to base the request upon the stimulating 
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ellcct of Ml SpcnLLi’-i wiitingo 111 tht domains of Philosophy, 
Science and Education With these expiessions of appiecia- 
tion of Ml Spencci's woik I think that there Mould be a ven 
geneial agieemcnt, especially in \ic\\ of the senice mIucIi he 
lendeied in famihaii/ing the public mind with the geneial con- 
ception of Eiolution, and in applying that conception with 
gieat coinage to laiious depaitmcnts ot human thought and 
actiMtv But I obsene that the menioi lalists do not claim that 
Ml Spencei has 01 will ha\e a high place as <i philosophical 
tlimkei When I <isk with what niipoitant achicieineiit 111 
philosopln 01 in natuial science 01 with what pciinanent 
contiibiition to thought his name is destined to be connected. 
I meet with no satislactoic lejih His philosophical sc stem 
has called Initli the scceicst ciiticisin, and his \iews in \aiious 
blanches ut knowledge, plnsical .is well is inct.iplusic il, aie 
sc\eieh chillciiged b\ ccpcits Eminent lie was 11 his own 
geneiation, and stimul iting m a high clcgice But these cli 11a,.- 
teiislics, ap ut tioin the ciiduiing cpi iht\ ut woik, do not con- 
stitute the highest cl inn to i n ition il homage which is now 
necessiiih icstiictcd to .1 \ci\ tew and I ha\t tailed to hnd 
ccidence th.it the lesulls which Mt Spencci has achuced aie 
such as aie ceitain to comm ind lecogmtion m the tutuie 

\ttei what has been said it is unnecessaic to cntei into the 
question whcthei Wcstminstci Abbc\ as a pLice ot Chiistian 
woiship could appiopi latch icceicc the moniunent ot a thinkei 
who e\piessl\ excluded Chiistiinitc iiom his s\slcm ol thought 
It ina\ be light that I should si\ that this cpiestion is answeied 
in the iicg.ilne be sonic thouglillul men who diltti \ci\ wideh 
111 leligious opinion Vt the sunc time I should wish to lecog- 
iiise the notable sollcnnig ol his tailici aspeiitc towaids leli- 
gioiis s\ stems w Inch milks the closing pages ot Mi ''pcncei’s 
liilobiog)<ipli\ 

Foi the leason which I h.uc guen abo\e I am compelled 
to decline the pioposil, notwithstanding the distinguished 
sigiiatuies by which it is cuinmencled In doing this 1 would 
plead loi foibc.iwincc on the p.ut of those who will think my 
decision tobc wioiig, on the giouiid that it I ha\c eiied it is 
on the side ol ciiitioii in the disdi.iigc ot a gieat lesponsibility', 
.iiid that a mist ike ol ielus.il in niatteis of this kind can be 
honoiii.ibh lepaiied b\ i tiitiue gciiciation 

I beg that con will be good enough to concey this leply to 
the signatoiies ot the Icttei 

I icmaiii, youi obedient sen ant 

{Signcil) y ARMincr Robixsox, 

Dean of Wi’iliiun^lct . 

Beaiing in mind Spencei s sensitue and high-minded 
natuic and his well-known vieyvs on the subject of honouis, 
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the present wi itei would h.ivc picfciicd to p.iss ovei in 
silenfce the lefusal of Dean Robinson to admit any memoiial 
of Spencei into We-itminstei Abbc\ — i lefusal, be it said, 
couched in peifi-ctlv eouiteoiis and dignified teinis But 
silence might be inteipieted as acquicbcence in the Dein's 
judgment upon Spencei’s position in the woild ot thought. 
On the question whethei Spencei had “a high place as a 
philosophical thinkei," it seems enough to say that it may 
leasonihlv be assumed that the man\ \eiy distinguished 
men of science, philosophy, and letteis mentioned above 
ueie tulh awaieof the exceptional natiiie of then leqiiest, 
and that tlies delibeiateh, honestly, and uithout any mental 
leseiiation, subsciibed then names to the opinion “that 
Westminstei Aubes would be in appiopn.ite place toi the 
leceplion" of tlie mcmoiial If it was dithciilt to undei stand 
the Dean's decision at the time, it has been lendeied much 
moie dithcult since In Ma\, 1904, the Dean letiised to 
a philosophei lecognition ot “the highest claim to a 
national homage wh'ch is now necessiiilj lestiicted to a 
\ei\ few ”, in Octobci, 1905, he conceded that lecognition 
to an actoi This incident alone would justify Hegel’s 
famous taunt about the \aliie set upon philosophy in 
England. 

Wliethei memoiialsin Westminstei Abbey should becon- 
6ned to “those wdio piofess and call themselves Cliiistians" 
IS a question which it W'ould be out of place to discuss heie; 
but the leadeib of this volume will lecall some of the many 
occasions on winch Spencer felt called upon to suspend his 
woik in 01 del to tiy to conveit Chiistians to Chi istianity. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND PERSONAL 
REMINISCENCES 


0 \L ol the most sti iking featuies of Spencei\ ch.iiactei 
was the sm ill weight he attached to authoiitv 01, to be moie 
exact, his uttci disiegaid of it The same ti lit was possessed 
by his iathei, but in a less maiked degiee , and though his 
mothei displayed the opposite tempei ament, he himself was 
inclined to think that a stiain of nonconfoimity had been 
mheiited bv him tiom hei lecusint ancestiy As he grew' 
up to minhood, the constitutional pi oneness to set authoiity 
it dehance became less an instinctne impulse and moie a 
mattei of pimciple The teiKlenc\ foi those in powei to 
abuse then position bee ime i settled con\ietion, Authoiity 
hadtheietoie to be jeilouslv watched When it attempted 
to lestiict his indiMduiI hbeit\, it was himly lesisted, and 
when It enci cached on the hbeiU ot otheis, then eftoits to 
with tand it claimed his sxmpaths Without waiting to 
acquaint himself with the lights and wiongs ot a dispute 
between those in authoiity and those subject to it, his fiist 
impulse was to take the p ut of the lattei 

In his thinking as well as in his acting, he set oiuthoiity 
at naught Unlike j\Ii Gladstone, ot whom Mi Moiley 


\OTl I — Tins (hipiei is luj,el> bisect upon (ontubutions fiom 
minv of Spencci s peisonil fiiencls — not alna>s distinguish ible in typo- 
graphical imngemenl fiom the bio,jiaphei’s own nanatwe This will 
explain 1 ceit iin imount of umtoid ible i '-petition 

Non 2 - I 01 published leminiscences of Spencei wiitten b) three 
men who knew him intimileU the ie.idci is lefeiied to the following — 
‘ Peisonal Reminiscences bj Glint Allen, wiitten in 1894 nod 
published in the I otum foi Aptil— June, 1904 

“A Chii ictci SliitU ’ In \\ ilium Henit Hudson, Fo/tnt^hily 
Revieit. for lanuin, 1904 

“ Reminisceni es ’ b\ Jimes Collier, forming a chaptei in Josiah 
Rojee's Hetoett Spi.nit.1 Fox, Duffield and Co, New York, 1904 
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savb (i , 202) that "in eveij' held oi thou; 4 ht and life he 
started from the piinciple of authoiitv," Spencer nevei 
began by attempting to leain what had alieady been said. 
His aveiMon tiom leading, which he himself attiibuted to 
constitutional idleness, was piobably due hugely to indif- 
terence to othei men’s opinions. “ All mv hte long I have 
been a thinkei, and not a leadei, being able to sav with 
Hobbes that ' il I had lead as much as othei men I should 
have known as little’. 

Hi 3 disieg.iid of .uithoiitx, human 01 dnine, was ihs- 
legaid ol l^Li'tonnl authoiit\ onK, and w is actompanied Iw 
whole-heaited tealt\ to piinciples His piolound lespect 
toi the iiiif'ti-’Oiitil ,uitliont\ ot piinciples in human altaiis 
had its complement in a leveience loi Dnine iinpci^oiuil 
authonty State ctiemonial and ecclesiastical ceiemonial 
w’eie alike distasttful To paa homage to io\al peisons while 
showing little lespect loi the piinciples that undeihe human 
societt, d'ew fiom him the lepioot : " It is so disloval.” To 
bend tlie knee and uttci piaise to a Dnine peison, while 
ignoiing the piinciples of leligion and moiality, met with 
.1 similai condemnation" “It is so ineligious” One of 
his most chenshed sentiments tound expiession m what he 
wiote foi the album of .uitogiaphs and sentiments to he 
published in Itab at the touith centenan ot the disco\ei\ 
ot Ameiica. “He then lank 01 position wh.it it may, fiom 
Empeiois .ind Kings clownw.uds, those who have done 
nothing toi then tellow-men I decline to honoiii I honoui 
those onh who ha\e benefited m.inkind, and <is one of 
them 1 honoui Columbus ” 

Though the moi.il impei.itne had not to .may itsell with 
the .idventitious insigni.i ot peisonal .luthoiits, betoie it was 
obejed, he lecogm/ed that peisonal authonty w.is nev.ess<in 
<it a ceit.un stige in the dewelopment ot the induidual 
and the lace. He hiinselt oiitgiew this st.ige between Ins 
eighteenth and twenty-hist \eai Refeiimg to the change 
that took place in his own ch.iiactei duiing these thiee 
yeais, he sa^s in a memoiandum 

This ti ansfoi mation was, I doubt not, due to the tailing 
into conditions moie appiopiiate to mj n.ituie. There aie 
those to whom life undei authorit), with moie 01 less ot 
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cocicion, IS both noecUiil .uicl wholcsomt;, Jiid in whom theie 
IS pioduced by it no distoition of moral attitude Theie are 
otheis bcttei httcd loi self-regulation, less needing contiol, 
and to whom contiol is piopoitionatch lepiignant, and in 
whom by eonsequeneL, contiol is the cause of perpetual 
dialing and lestireness and a more 01 less abnoimal state All 
through ms boyhood and up to the time I left home this was 
the case with me , <ind as soon as the lestiaints and the irrita- 
tion consequent upon them weic itmored, a more healthful 
tone ol Iceliiig arose, and i bcnelicial change began, which 
had, it seems, at the d<itc I name, bcconic ici\ niaiked This 
tiait ot natiiic i'- cridenth the siiiic tiait which 1 hare just 
indicated 111 the dcsciiptioii ol im 1 cligioiis, 01 lathei nichgious. 
condition ot mind, as iKo ni the tendencies abore desciibed 
to ciitici/e the doings ot those 111 aiitlioiilr and to oiiginate 
new plans 01 iiirent new appliances Emotional natuie is 
an all-impoitant tactoi in the diiection t ilvcn b\ intellectual 
actiritr To discorei, 01 to iiuent, implies a lelatirch laige 
amount ol sell-conlidcnce, and theietoie a lel.itirelr smaller 
lespect foi aiithoiitr , <uid this lelatirelr small amount of 
lereiencc, which runs tliioughoiit the conduct towaids human 
beings, IS shown also in areision to that cuuent theoij ot the 
iinireise which makes it the pioduct ol a being who demands 
incessant hom.ige 

The habit of seeking foi a cause toi crciv phenomenon 
was being toimed hr the time he was thiitcen And as 
the idea ot the umreisahty ot natnial causation became 
conhimed, the idea ot the supein.ituial, as oidin.iiily con- 
ceived, became impossible to be entci tamed The cuiient 
theological cieed insensibly gierr to be alien to his con- 
victions. As his l.ithei wrote in i860 ; “ It appeals to 
me that the l.irrs ol n.ituic aie to him what lere.iled lehgion 
IS to us, and that .inr wiltui inti action ot those laws is to 
him as much a sin, as to us is disbehcl in whit is leveakd ’ 
At what time the change took pl.ice Spencci could notsar, as 
it h.id no maiked stages It rras unohtiiisirelr going on 
duiiiig the Woicestei lite. Though m iiiitl Coiiiiitciif', 

theie aic indications ol .1 tullci leeogmtion ot the le.ison- 
•ibleness ot leligion .is .1 factoi in human lite, theie ate 
no indications ot .inv letuin to his borhood s acceptance ot 
a personal Pioridence inteirening in the allans ot the 
rrorld. His position rras tiankly agnostic, negation being 
as unwaii anted as atbimation. The mysteiies of CMstence 
1 emamed mystei les to the last. Though he did not accept 
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tlie dogmas ot any cieed, he was, in (lie liuest sense, 
leligions. “In piivate life,” sa%s Mi Tioiighton, “he le- 
liaintd tiom obtiiiding his heteiodox Mews upon othei-^, 
noi ha\e I evL'i known him gne iittei.incc to anv language 
which could possihK he constiucd is ' scothng.’ . , . The 
name of the Foundci ol Clii ist!anit\ alwa\s elicited his 
piolound lespect” Mi Tioughton lecalls moie than one 
occasion on which Spencei stiongK condemned language 
which appealed iiie\eient. 

He had an abundant shaic of sell-conliclcnce The 
possible failuie ol an\ ol his inan\ iincntions was seldom 
taken into account His doetiiucs wcic liom tlie outset 
deemed secuie against alt.ick, notwithstanding lepeatcd 
expeiiences ol liaMiig to modiK.oi cnlaige, oi lestiict, liis 
pievious expositions Moie leading and less thinking — 
moie obsei cation and cxpeiimcnt, and less speculation — 
would hue shaken his conhdence in some of his conclu- 
sions, but would also ha\e caused him to head with a 
less film step the long load he maikcd out foi himself. Self- 
confidence, liowetei, Is natuial to all. diffidence comes only 
with expeiience ot obstacles. Most of us aie so familial i/ed 
with obiections, pi ohibitions, and tioublesome tacts, that 
the idei of anothei side to what wo think, no less than to 
what we do, is ne\ei allogethei absent. On Spencei, 
accustomed to think and act foi hiinsclt, “the othei sicle ” 
did not obtiude Hence occasional dogmatism ; hence also 
pi oneness to tieat ciitics and ciiticisms in a somewhat 
cacaliei fashion. 

He was slow to foim a tiiendship ; but, once foimtd, it 
was not likely to be bioken thiough disiegaid on his pait ot 
even the least ot its claims, ^eceial of his closest fiicnd- 
shipsweie with those who had little oi no sempathy with 
his docliines ; as toi example, with Mi. Kichaid Pottei, on 
whose constant aftection he had entiie dependence. With 
lefeience to this Lady Couitney ol Penwith wiites : — 

Mv mothci .iigiied with him a good deal, in\ lathci necei 
It IS lathei ciiiioiis that, coiisideiing the allectioii between the 
two men, and Mi bpencci’s geneioiis appicciation ot my 
fathei’s piactical sense and genial and expansne natuie, the 
lattei necei leacl Mi Spencer’s books Me lathei loced an 
emotion Ol a sentiment, and undeistood the concrete , but he 
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hiicl a looted distiust ot abstiact ideas, and not much confi- 
dence 111 deductioiib which depended upon siistciined aiguiiient ; 
and I can still heai him chcciih ending one ol these .ugunients 
with “Won’t woik Spcncci , won’t woik, m\ dcai tellow.” 
Attei I was glow 11 up, I icmembei \i\idl\ <in incident illubtiat- 
ing kli Spencei's good-humouied acceptance ot this attitude 
ot his liiend JIj inothei and I wcic sitting in the g.uden at 
Staiidibh, when Mi Spciicci came up to us with an c\piesbion 
haU-.iiiiio\cd, h.ilt-, unused, on Ins l.icc, .ind said to ni\ iiiothei • 
"I could almost be angi\ with aoui husband, Mis Pottei, did 
I not know him so well’’ “ Wh.il has he done-'’ said iiij' 
inothei Then ^li Spcncci told us how tlic\ h id been standnig 
togcthei iieai <i huge pond wc had ol which m\ lalliei was 
lathei pi Olid, when the laltci said ‘ I wish, Spcncci, loii 
would explain the m.im points ol coin iihilosoplu to me, )ubt 
blioith ’’ To which Ml Spcncei leplicd I h,i\e been send- 
ing jou 111} books these twente \eiis back, I know coii ha\c 
not lead them, and it is ,i little haid to put them all into ten 
minutes , howeiei, 1 will ti\ and so he bcgaii to expound 
" Youi husband,’’ contiinied Mi Spcncci, “ scemed to be listen- 
ing iiiteiitl}, ab he gi/ed into the watci, and 1 thought I had at 
least got 111} liiend to gi\e his mind to 111} ideas SiiddciiK 
he exclaimed, 'I sa\, Siiencei, .uc those .gudgeon and lushed 
louiid the pond ’ ’’ 

To go back to m\ childish mcmoic ot Mi Spencci He 
comes back to me as a tall slight man, with a ccitain an ot 
peisoiial distinction which nude e\cii in old coat look welt on 
limi 'Iheie was a digniU — peihaps ilso some piecision 111 his 
niannei — which discouiagcd taniiliaiiti and except when we 
weic leii naught! .ind 111 open leiolt aguiist 0111 elders wc 
tieated him with gie.it lespect Xot that we did not laugh a 
little 0!Ci his wa!s, .lud cicn .iigiic with him on subiects 
ot daih hie, when we thought wc could s,iieh meet him ,ind 
we got scolded loi it too I icmcmbci when cjiute a sm iH 
child, ^Ii Spcncei coming clown to bicakl.ist one moining with 
Ills lathei long uppci lip longei than usu.il, .ind s.iMiig ' 1 
slept badh, K.itie .ugued with me k.st night’ , .ind that iii! 
lemoisc w.is not unmixed with piidc th.it I should so .illcct 
a giown up m.in 

lie ne\ci liked to Icel lai leinoNcd lioin oppoi lunitics ul 
meeting his li lends, tlioiigh when he knew they wcie ncai 
he could do with little of then compam. Few things g.i\e 
him moie s.itisl.iction than to know that the Icclings he 
cheiibhed tow aids his ti lends weie lecipiocated. Lady 
Couitney gives an instance of this in connexion with one 
of hu last \isits to him. 
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I had come armed ■with all the news I could collect of 
people he had known, whom I had seen at all recently, and, 
among others, mentioned the friend whose parents he had so 
frequently vis.ited in Scotland, and to whose mother he had 
been much attached. After .giving him a greeting from this 
lady, I said: “She spoke of her mother's aflection for you.' 
He started up in bed, coloured up, and said eagerly : “ Did she 
really say that ? " : and when I repeated the words as accurately 
as I could remember them, he lay back looking very pleased 
and said : " I am very glad to know that. 1 had a great affec- 
tion for Mrs. [^irs. Smith], but I never thought she liked 

me. I fancied she only asked me because her husband did, 
and because she thought it was a duly to ;idd to the pleasures 
and health of a man wlio was doin.g good work ; but I am 
.glad, very glad, she liked me for myself.'' In spite of his great 
intellect Mr. Spencer always seemed to me to have a strong 
clement of the feminine in his character : an element which 
manifested itself in the weaknesses, as well as in the attractive 
qualities, of his personality. 

The Athcnmuni was greatly prized, among other reasons, 
because there he could frequently — for many yeans almost 
daily — see his friends. The present writer remembers 
Spencer's unusual elation the morning he received intima- 
tion of his election. Readers of the Autobiography might be 
inclined to doubt whether a man of his habits could readily 
adapt himself to a kind of life so foreign to his experience 
as that of a London Club, but for thirty-seven years he was 
an acceptable member of one of those institutions in which 
absolutely democratic principles have to be reconciled with 
a nice regard for the feelings and comfort of others. The 
Club became more of a home to him than his own resi- 
dence. He tells us that in the beginning of 1868 there 
occurred “ an incident of moment to me, affecting .greatly 
my daily life tliroughout the future." This was his admis- 
sion as a member of the Athenceum, under the provisicnis 
of a rule whereby the Committee each year elect not more 
than nine persons of " distin.guished eminence in science, 
literature or the arts, or for public services," and the elec- 
tion must be unanimous. The names of the (hher eight 
members elected in the same year were : Mr. W. R. Greg 
and Professor David Masson, being representative of litera- 
ture ; Mr. (afterwards Sir) Ch.irles Halle, of mu.sic ; Mr. 
W. Holman Hunt, of Art; Mr. {nuw Sir) C. R. Markham, 
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Major Sir William Palliser, and Colonel Sir .Arthur Phayre, 
for public services; and Colonel W. J. Smyth, F.R.S., of 
science. Two of the luunber, Mr. W. Holman Hunt and 
Sir C. R. Markham, still survive. Spencer valued the dis- 
tinction of election to the .Athena;um Club by the Com- 
mittee very highly, and it w.as the st)le recognition of merit 
which lie accepted. 

Wiien in London he used to go to the .Athenaeum 
almost daily, and occupied himself in looking at tlie weekly- 
papers, glancing at the magazines, and skimming the new 
books, to see what was going on. Occasionally he read 
novels, but only by instalments. Biographies and histories 
he passed over, but travels h.ad an atliaction for him as 
containing materials for his work. Books dealing with 
sociology-, philosophy-, and theology were scanned, both 
for observing the current of opinion, and also to notice 
adverse criticism of his views. He was sensitive to anything 
in the way of misrepresentation and always took action 
at once, saying he kept in mind the proverb ; “ Give a 
start to a lie and you can never overtake it.” He used the 
library for purposes of reference, and never spared time 
or trouble in verifying facts and statements. An hour or 
two every afternoon was passed at the billiard table, for 
which he offered no e.vcusc. He simply liked the game. 
He was not displeased to have his own dexterity acknow- 
ledged, and once mode.-tly boasted that In'; best break 
had been one of 47. 

In May, 1X74, he was chosen a member of the Com- 
mittee, “and for a long subsequent time continued to lake 
an active part in the administration of the Club.” He 
scarcelv missed a meeting, and gave much thought and 
attention to the sm.illesl details of (.lomestic management, 
as well as to the more dignified c-leclive duties under the 
rule above mentioned. He had an i xiraordinary acquaint- 
ance with facts of practical value, and loved to discuss 
the art of lea-making and kilchi'ii administration on 
philosophical principles. Tliis does not suggest a very 
pliable committee-man, but Spencer had more good sense 
and forbearance in social intercourse than he gave himself 
credit for. With his usual habit of severe self-judgment 
he accuses himself of want of tact as a committee-man, 
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and mentions how on one occasion Sir Frederick Elliott, 
an influential member and ex-liidiaii otficial, bv means 
of sua\it\ and cautiousness ot expiession, earned <i motion 
which Spencei had not been able to accomplish. “ Let me 
add tliat, though I sometimes tailed in my aims fiom want 
of tact, I fiec]uently succeeded b\ peisistence.” That his 
seiMcesweie valued maybe seen in the tact that although 
the usu il teini ot sei\icc was tliicc yeais, and a \eai must 
have elapsed betoie one who had sei\cd could become 
once moie eligible, \et he was one ol .1 special committee 
appointed at the Aiiiui.il Meeting, .md was then elected 
tor a second tciin. He w.is thin connected with club 
business toi se\en consccuti\> m. lie h.id long been 
a member ol the London Libi.uv Committee. “At this 
my attendances weie tai less legiilai. I suppose in pait 
because the adinmistialne business, neither so extensue 
noi so complex, atti acted me less.” 

In many lespects Spencei w.is a model club-man. In 
his relations with his lellow ineinbeis he inxaiiably showed 
delicacy and good feeling. It is not enough to say that 
he was strictly courteous, hut he lealized that the tiue spirit 
of club etic^uette is lor a man to behave with the studied 
decorum of one who is living not m his own house, but 
rathei in the house of a fiiend. In his manneis and bear- 
ing he showed plent\ ot th.it hictful good natuiein which 
he thought him^elt deficient. He ne\er oflencled anyone 
by loud speech, injudicious lemarks, 01 incautious beh.ivioui 
and w.is e\ei mo-.t punctilious in .idheiing to the small 
unwritten l.iws upon which so much ot the comloit ot 
club hte depends. 

His Cl .icing toi companionship and his hospit.ible 
impulses weie alw.iys stiugghng .ig.iiiist the liinits which 
health .ind woik imposed on soci.il inteicouist. .\s he 
w'ritcs m 1870 : “ I find moie and 11101 e th.it I c.in man.igc 
pictty well when 1 <im mastei ot my ciicumst.inccs ; but 
w'hen the ciicumstances master me, 1 am piettc suie to go 
to the w. ill. ’ His moibid le.ir ol the lesults ol ixcitciiieiU 
gie.itly icstiicted his peisonal mteicouisc with guests, sonic 
of whom have been known during .1 visit ol secei.il d.iys 
duration not to have seen him once. Yet no host could 
have been more solicitous for the comfoit of his guests 
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than he was. When in oidinaiy health he enteied w'ltli 
7est into tlie aimisementsof the domestic ciicle. “ He could 
thoroughly enio\ a good stoiv,” si\Sj Miss Killick, "and 
his powers of leliling one weie splendid I ha\e heaid 
him lepeat a poem of considei ible length — ‘ The Xoithem 
Lights’ — gi\ing it in the Lancashiie ciiilect with gieat 
thaim He enjo\ed the hiimoui of it so much that the 
tens sti earned down his face.’ His conv'eisation was 
singulaily ticc fiom pcisonal gossip, and in\aiiahlv loseto 
the geneial point of \ic\v Seldom adorned b% gi ices of 
stslc, it w.is alwa^s fluent, couect, <ind deal : his deep 
iich \oitc .tdding Uj the ch.iim The gift of lucid e\- 
position was shown in his coiueisition is much is in his 
wiitings ^Ii Fi.inU E. Loft mentions a \isit 111 ihyi "to 
PeiiiliMi Slate quaiiics with Sir \V. Gull and Sii James 
Paget, at which Mi Spencei pointed out the glacial sciatches 
on some of the loiiiided locks in the Pass of Llanbeiis , and 
his deal and \igoious desciiption ot the old glaciei coming 
down tiom Snowdon, impiessed me t\en moie thin when, 
a tew \cais latei it the School of Mines, Sii Andiew 
Ramsay cxpkiined the same phenomena in liis usual mtei- 
esting maiinci 

He cinnot be accused ot going out ot his way to 
inciease his leputition hiom his leplies to otfeis ot 
academic and othei honoui-., one ma\ g.ithei that theie was 
.it bottom .1 sense ot disippointment tint such signs ot 
lecognition hid not been made eiihei in his c.iieei, when 
theA might hue helped him in his sti ugv,lc H.id he been 
less honest luel outspoken he would ha\e kept this leeling 
to hiiiiselt E\en such notoiitt\ .is could not fail to be 
.issoei ited with his name w.is disl.istetul, leading him to go 
out of his w.i) to i\oid the muufcst itions ot it, and causing 
legiet, and sometimes ottence, to those w'ho wished to show 
then legiid loi him Lid\ Couitncy wiites : — 

\Vc did iiol iL.ili/e Ml bpencei s lepiitation till we giew 
up and came olten to London Piob.ibh liis lame was not 
gieat 111 geneial society befoie that time It seemed to me 
to culmin ite duiing the seventies and eaily eighties I was 
conscious diinrig those years that you could not mention his 
name in many companies high 01 low' without exciting a 
till ill of Intel est, and e\en in the most unlikely quaiters his 

32 
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name would be known as that of a distinguished man I 
remembei tia\elling from Abeideen to In\einess in a thud 
class caiiiage (not that this in Scotland was an unlikelj qiiartei), 
and healing some Scotch faimeis, and a minister tiom a fai 
awa\ noithein ullage, discussing his books and finding m^selt 
unawaies quite a centie ot atti iction when I lemaiked that 
I knew him in the flesh But he was fni fiom kind to his 
disciples and admiieis, and \ei\ disconceiting to those who had 
contiiied to gun a sight 01 i woid foi them He has himself 
told the ston how, when at Cano, he ictused the lequesl of a 
distinguished peisonige toi a \isit I can add anothei stoi\ 

of the sime peiiod — a Dutch Judge ot the Consulai Couits was 
a gieat Spenceiian, and his wite c imc to in\ sistei and myself, 
to beg us to bung about a meeting \\ c thought and thought, 
and fmalh hit upon a moonlight iide to the Tombs of the 
Piophets Ml Spencei leadih agieed and the Judge, though 
he had not iidden foi \eais and w is clecidedh stout, eageih 
accepted the iinitition to loin in \\c siaited, and Mi 
Spencei ’s aclmnei sidled up to him .md began with much 
pomp a caictulh piepaied sentence He was haidl^ undei 
wa\ when up came the Eg^ptlul donke\ bo>s ^elllng and 
hitting, and aw i\ went the donke\s in \auous diiections, and 
so the comedj went on ,ill the time Fmalh, Mi Spencei 
absoluteh letused to go to suppei with oui kind Dutch fi lends 
We went and found all his books spicad out on the tables — a 
pathetic disappointment to the pool gentleman, who was doubt 
less \ei\ stitt the next moining attci liis unwonted exeicise 
People talk of Mi Spencei as ha\ing a laige measuie of 
egotism and he ceitainh did not eoncea] as most ot us do, 
what he had of that qualih , but .1 tiuh \am and self legai cl- 
ing man would suieh not ha\e diseouiaged .iclmiiation and 
flatten as he did Not onh did he ne\ei seek, but most 
ungiaeiousK lefused, woildh honouis .md .ichaneement all 
thiough his long fife 

Again and ag.iin he complained ot his lack of quick 
peiception of the motixes .incl .ictions of otheis, leading 
him to misl.iken judgment-, .in d wiong ionises of conduct. 
He thouglit he would be an ea-.y dupe at a spiiituahstic 
seance. Winle deficient m leading the motives of otheis, 
he was singulaily wanting in ability to hide his own. He 
doubted his powei to say“Xo”, but few who had to do 
XMth him would accept this as a coiiect delineation. It 
used to be said of the late Sii Baitle Fieie, when Goveinoi 
of Bombay, that in lefusing a lequest he did so wnth more 
than his usual couitesy, fe.iding the applicant to think he 
had got a half piomise. Spencei w'as not in the habit of 
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toning down the teims of a lefiisal : his leply being iiiiially 
nioie blunt than suave He thought mote of making his 
refusal plain than of how it would be taken : as when 
requested by an Ameiican doctoi to bequeath to him “the 
most pel feet and w'ondeiful biain of this centuiy.” He 
did not fnince the teims of his lefiisal. “A bequest such 
as that winch you wish I would not make even to my 
most intimate tnend. You may judge, theiefoie, how little 
chance theie is that I cm be induced to make such a 
bequest to a stiangci Pei haps it was a ceitiin biiisqueiie 
of m.mnei and speech, joined with his unemotional cold- 
ness that pi evented people, on hist acquaintance, teeling 
quite at e.ise in his picscnce. Hannei apait, his intellec- 
tual anel moial supeiioiitv could not fail to engender a 
feeling ot lemoteness, which, howevei, disappeaied on 
closei acquaintance. 

Though he was not fond of the lowei .iniinals, the 
infliction ot sufteiing on them was intoleiable to him. His 
pow'ei of sympathy with humin beings was exceptionally 
stiong Ill-health 01 distiess ot any kind expeiienced by 
lelatives, friends, acquaintances (even casual acquaint- 
ances), 01 coiiespondents whom pci haps he had nevei 
seen, could not be bi ought to his notice without exciting 
his lively mteiest and leading to measuies foi alleviation. 
Hundieds of letteis be<u eloquent tcstimonv to the piactical 
turn his sympathy took, hoi veibal expie-'Sions ot sym- 
pathy, his undemonsti line chuaclei, and his dislike to 
exaggeiation, unhtted him As he vviote to .1 tnend who 
had lecently lost hei luisbind : “I ilvv ivs leel so stiongly 
my inability to say inj thing idequate in the wav ot con- 
solation th.it I am hibituilly debuied fiom ittempting 
it” To the ailing membeis of his household he was 
“kind almost to <i fault' Into then peisonil 01 lamily 
concerns he enteied with sympathetic inteiest • lejoieed 
when they lejoiced, was gneved when things went wiong 
with them, wainecl them against couises which involved 
risk, pointed out dingeis which they weie likely to ovei- 
look, but never said “I told you so ” when his counsel 
had not been followed, and the bad consequences he had 
foieseen had to be faced Above all he was consideiate 
to his domestic seivants, theie being the lullest recogni- 
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tion of the moral obligations of the einploj'er. In ill-health 
every care and comfort was bestowed upon them. “ On 
one occasion/’ writes Miss Killick, “ wlien he was living 
in the country for a few months, a young woman had been 
engaged to assist in his liouseholcl, and, observing her palhjr 
and general lassitude, he gave her strengthening medicine, 
which, however, proved of small assistance, and she had 
to discontinue work and return to her home. Mr. Spencer 
himself drove over one afternoon to see her, and gave her 
a donation ; and on hearing that her bedroom was prac- 
tically unfurnished sent furniture frir it anonymously." He 
could never turn his back upon genuine need, nor refuse 
to help a worthy person or a worthy c.uise. Even when 
a struggling author, he would pinch himself to help a 
friend. His generosity kept pace with the improvement 
in his circuiu-stances. To the family of his uncle Henry, 
to Derby friends and acquaintances, to young men pre- 
paring for the battle of life, he extended a generous band. 
Several who have since taken worthy positions at home 
and abroad, still remember him with gratitude. Against 
evil of all kinds, writes Rev. J. \V. Chadwick, he “pro- 
jected himself with an ardour and vehemence strangely 
at variance with the idea that a cold, hard, dry intellectu- 
ality was exhaustive of the man." 

He often referred to what he called his constitutional 
idleness, seeming to be rather proud of it than otherwise. 
If intellectual work consists in ace^uainting oneself with the 
opinions of others, the charge may contain an element of 
truth. But even in that sense, the man who could gather 
together and assimilate the wealth of facts to be found in 
his books, cannot have been so wanting m industry as some 
of his remarks would make it appear. If there was any 
defect of verbal memory it was compensated for by the 
readiness to grasp logical relations, as well as the natural 
relations of things. His defective memory for words and 
arbitrary relations, had, in his own opinion, much to do 
with the development of his mind, favouring as it did 
internal building up as much as it retarded external build- 
ing up. The pleasures of thinking were all the greater that 
he did not coerce the mind. His powers of analysis and 
synthesis were unsurpassed. He had a rare gift of 'seizing 
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upon the important aspects of a question, and of keeping 
the iinnnpoi tant points in the backgiound But foi this he 
could not ha\e maishalled his nuineious facts so effectively. 
Complaint is sometimes made ol the abstiactness of his 
teinis but such teims weie necessitated bv the uidth of his 
geneiali/ations, onl} a pait of the denotation of which would 
have been covcied by less absti act tcims A moie seiious 
coinpl.iint was tlnit he not inlicqiiently passed without 
warning liom the gencial and abstiact use of a teim 01 pio- 
position to the spcci.il <ind conciete, 01 lill .cisrf, diawing 
conclusions which, though waiiantcd in the one case, weic 
not waiiantcd in the othei 

In some w.iys lie gained, .ind 111 otheis lost, bv not 
having had ihe tiaining given by Ihnveisit} life, which as 
Rev. J. \V. Chadwick ‘•.lys, acts .is “a social mill 111 which 
men guild e.ich othci s angles down. Spencei’s nevei 
weie giound down : they weie .iciite angles .ilw.ivs ’ But 
aigiimentative and disputatious <is he vv.is, he nevei aigiied 
toi victoiy. Always thcie was a pi inciple to be contended 
toi. Ml Fiancis Galton wiites 

^Ii Ileibut Spciicei s niat*iiilicciil iiitelkcl w.is governed 
bv .1 vei\ pceiiliai vliai.ictci It w is lull ot whimsies th.it 
iiiidiih .itlecled the opinion ol those w lio did not .ippieci.ite 
its depth .iiid pul post Ills disposition w is .itkiiowledged bv 
himsclt to be tonttntious I would vuiluit to tonsidci it iKo 
.IS beini> sometimes i little pci v cist 

Mv knowledge ot him was thitlh tint to oui both btiii., 
in the h.ibit ol spendiiu an iltcinoon hoiii 01 so in the then 
siiiokim; loom ol the Mheii.cum Club wlneli w is a veiv 
sint.ible pl.iec tin eiuiet tonvcis ition 1 his is ejinte .ilteied 
now lie .ilw.ivs took inteicst 111 iiiv hobbies uid I owe much 
to his leiiMiks .ind eiitieisms, which weie not heiwevei alw ivs 
.icccptcd He loved to dogiii.iti/c liom a f'luni .i\ioms, and to 
eiitici/c, and I soon loimd th.it the w iv to get the best horn 
him w. IS to be patient .iiid not to oppose He was veiv thin 
skinned iindei ciitieism, and slu.ink liom ucument , it excited 
him ovei much, <ind was le.ilh b.ul loi his hc.ilth His common 
piactiec when picsscd in .1 clillicult position, w.is to Iniaci Ins 
pulse .ind s.iving I must not t ilk mv inoie to .ibiiiptlv 
leave the disenssion iinhinshcd Ol couise wicked people put 
a moic wicked intcipietatioii on this h ibit than U should 111 
tail ness beai Vnvhovv, when Speiicti toisook the Club as he 
did some vc.iis .igo, to seek gi eaten quiet elsewlieie, I was 
conscious ol .1 voiel which h.is nevei since been tilled 
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An cimusing instance of his shone leaning to a pi ion reasoning 
lathei th.in to expeiinieiit occuiied on his coming to a laboia- 
tor\ I hid then established toi anthiopomcliic piiiposeb 
I told Spcncei ot the dilliciilt^ ot acLOuiitiiig loi the peculiaiities 
ill the pattern ot lingei punts, and th it the dissections, of em- 
bi\os had thus t,ii told no moie than tint thc\ could be lefeiied 
to toldb ot mcinbiane in which the sudoiihc glands weie foimed, 
but thiew no light on the icison \\h\ the p.itleiii should heie 
be a whoil and thcic .i loop and so on He said that dis- 
section was not the be si wa\ to lind out what I wanted to 
know I ought to ha\e staited tiom a considei.ition of the uses, 
of the nd,,Ls and he piocceckd to claboi itc a hue of aigumeiit 
with gicat lulncss in his iisii.il sententious w i\ It was to the 
effect tint the mouths ot the ducts, being delie.ite .ind liable to 
m]ui\ fioiii abiasion, leeiuucd the shield ot iidges, and on this 
bas.is he le.iied a woiideitulK ingenious and complicated siipei- 
stiuetiiie ot imagm..i\ icsiilts to which I listened with inlimte 
iiiwaid amusement When he had cjiiitc coneluded, I lephecl 
with mock luimihte, tint his iigiimeiits weic most bcautitul and 
cogent and tulh clesened to be tine but untoi tunateh the ducts, 
did iiol open out m the shielded \alle\s, but dong the exposed 
ciests ot the iidgcs He buist into a good huinouied laugh, 
and then told me the ston which also .ippeais in his Aiilo- 
biogmpln, ot Hu\lc^ s sajing, th.it it Spcncei e\ei wiote a 
tiageeb, its plot would be the skuing of a bcautitul deduction 
bj an ugh t.ict 

The powei ot Speiieei’s mind tint I most admiied, w.is that 
ot wideh tounded geneiah/ations \\ hence ei doubt w as hinted 
as to the sullieieiiee ot Ins giounds foi m.ikmg them, he was 
alwa^s leach to pom out a stung ot examples that seemed to 
ha\e been, it not m his thc.itie ot conseiousness when he spoke, 
.it all events in .iii .iiite ehambei ot it, whence thev could be 
summoned <it will In moieth.maip othei pci son whom I h.ivc 
met, did his genei.ih/.itions stiikemc m the light of tiue “com- 
posite ’ pictuics \\ hethei the examples he gave in justilieation 
weie selected with ,i coiiseious oi imconeious bias, oi weie taken 
.it i.indoin IS anothei m.ittci .Vnvhow his we.ilth ot i each dliis- 
tration was m.iivcllous 

The \ei diets on his stjle have been .ilmost as chveigent 
as those on his clocliines. Occasion.ill), but lately, it has 
been desciibcd .is obsciiie — a ciiticisin open to the letoit 
that the ohscuiitv mas be due to llie in.ibihty of the le.iclei 
to giasp the ineining, no ni ittei how it is expiessed. 
Be.iiing in mind tlie highlj' .ibstiiise natiiic ot his tliought, 
one will have to .lelmit that few wuteis have so seldom left 
their readeis in doubt Buidened by we.ilth of illustia- 
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tion and exemplification, hia style is apt to appeal wanting 
in lightness and giace but occasionally “a giave elo- 
quence lights up his pages" Its massiveness coiiesponds 
with the massiveiiLSS ol his thonglit Occasionally it is 
lightened by singulaily felicitous woids, 01 phiases, or 
passages, iilnch liaie become pait of the English language 
— thus fuinishing additional examples of the suivival of 
the fittest. Though condemned foi its "biihaiotis teiini- 
nology,” it Ills also been piaised foi its "wondeiful sim- 
plicity,” its "teisencss, luciclitj', and piecision." The aiithoi 
of the “ Philosophy ot Style” hid, natuiillj, his own ideas 
about punctuation, and was often annovecl at the libcities 
taken by composilois and piess leadcis. “ flic stiuctuie of 
a w'litei’s sentence is in put the stiuctuie ot his thought.” 
His faculty of composing, undci what would be to many 
veiy distiactmg cii ciunstances, w is lemiiLible showing 
Ins 1 lie powei of concenliation — ot absti acting his thoughts 
fioin his suiioundings Whethci in a lackct comt it Kings 
Cl OSS, ot in a spoits iield at Kens il Gieen, 01 in a boat on 
the beipentine, 01 undci the tiees in Kensington Gaidens, 
he was able to cany on a tiain of ahstiact thinking, and 
to dictate to his sccietaiy, is seienely as it he weje in the 
piivacy of his study Unlike Ins tiiends, Mi G H Lewes 
and Piofessoi Hiixlc), who wuote and ic-wiote then com- 
positions,^ he made comp uativclv lew changes in his 
manusciipt In levising toi tutuie editions, howevei, he 
made numeious ch inges in the expiession, but veiy tew 
111 the aigument. 

One ot Ml Spencei s tiaits (si)s Mi Tiout,htoii) was his 
seeming inability to like in hand two 01 iiioic things eonciu 
icntl) If, foi inst nice, some contio\eis\ occupied him, pci 
maiicnt woik was foi thfe lime being put aside allogcthei He 
had a looted dislike to being huiuecl V seciuence ot tins w is 
that he lescnted being put iiiidei picssiiie to do aip piece ot 
woik within a gut 11 time This laigeK explains his 1 duet nice 
to engage 111 eontioveisies, especialh newspapei contioveisics, 
111 which leplies and lejoindeis had to be made on the uist'iiit 
The daily inciemcnts of woik accomplished wcie \eij sinill, 
but the paucity of the peifoimance nevei seemed to tioiible 
him, 01 at all e\ ents iiev ei stimulated hiiii to quicken the p ice 


‘ (jeorge Eliot's Ltfi, 11 , 99. Ijfe of Professor Huxley, 11 , 39, 291. 
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He was an essentialh methodical man This chaiacteiistic 
manifested itselt alike m his pcisonal habits and in the e\pics- 
sion of his thoughts His peisonal cllects wcie all aiianged 
and distiibuted op this piinciplc — kc>s in one pocket knife in 
anothei, and so on Still moie so was this the C 4 ise with his 
papcis of all kinds Ihcsc wcic all cl issihcd and put awa\ 
111 ceitam leccptaelcs .iccoiding to a dchnite plan, so tlnit when 
lequiied the\ could be tound without .iin bothci When the 
time c.ime toi using aii'v paiticiil.u gionp ot mitciials loi the 
woik 111 hand, th.it gioup would be subicetcd to .i sub el issili- 
e.ition .ind so on until the m.iteiials foi i paitieukii section 
weie assembled togethei With this oideilincss ot h.ibit, it 
was not at all dillieult when eiieumst iiiees nose which iiwohed 
a suspension ot woik, to pick up the tin cad ig.iin when the 
time came foi lesuming it 

Some light is thiown upon his genei il leading In two 
ol his secietaiics Heleiiing to the ptiiod alxnit the 
middle of the eight'cs, Mi W H Hudson sns — 

Once \\c went ihiough some ot the eighteenth eentuis 
iiuiehsts .ind he w is speeiilh inteiested in Hiiniplin\ tliiikii 
He was .ilso stiuek b\ the delie.ite ait ot W D Howells, though 
he tiled .ittei two oi thiee ol his stones I lee.ill th.it he thought 
much ot Shakcspc.ue’s witt\ dialogue (as in ‘ Much Ado”) 
toieed and ehildish I think ot .ill the noiehsts I le.id to him, 
he most en|o\ed 'Hi iekei.i\ 

Re.iding could h.udh be e died one ot his p.istimes (s.ies 
^li rioiigliton with lefeienee to a latci peiiod) unless it w.is 
leading the d iil\ .iiid weekh jouinals eu i.ithei listening to 
them toi leiding them Uoiid w.is one ol m\ functions almost 
tiom the beginning CeitiiiiK his .ippetite loi the Iinics was 
iiniiiihh keen ind he tollowed the leading ol it with close 
.ittention .ieeonip.in\ing it with a iiiiining eomment.iu on 
eneiits ,ind opinions leeoided .iiid noting an\ thing espeei.ilh 
hc.iimg on his own woik 'Ihis leiding ot the ji.ipei w.is 
the hist oidei ot the c .i\ iiid inoieoiei w is .ilw.ies done 
in i eeit.iin sequence — sunmiai\ iiist then the gist ol the 
leiding .11 ticks tollowed b\ the toicign news, and then the 
niiscell iner US news — this w.is the oidei down to the last 
month ot Ins lilc when he usu.ilh diopped isleep betoie it 
h.id pioeccckd In 1 lien in iddition to the nioimng p.ipei 
tlieie w lb the cieniiig papei an iiuaiiihle item in the d.i\’s 
piogrimmc while the \aiioiis weeklies g.ne him enough mcnt.il 
food to tide o\ ei Sundae Of the constant succession of books 
wrhich reached him — mostl\ of a giaee chaiactei — a glance 
iisualls sutliei d, .ind m.m\ ot them weie put .iw.ie on the 
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shehes without e\en that Fiction he had little taste fni, and 
onl\ at \ei\ lon^ intenaK itad au\ 

Music was a j,ieat pleasuic to him {Miss Killick wiites), 
and his tiste 111 the mattei ot compoiei s i>ood In eaih life 
he enjovcd sin{>int{ in ulces, and in his closun> ^ea^s liked 
to hc,u thtni pined on the piano But in music, as m c\ei}- 
thiiiif else, he had Ins own ideas how ceitam passaitcs should 
he itiideied, ,ind the\ wcic as i 111k contian to the piesciibed 
methods 

Spencci “disciplines himself to amuseintnts, wiote 
Di. Ymiinans in ih7i This w.is tjuile line Tlic dis- 
eiplinaij' piocess was also lecommended to liis li lends 
“PiaA follow ln^ example, he achiscs Di Ci/elle-^, “in 
taking as much lestand amusement as is needful toi \olii 
lestoiation, and he sme that, though at liist \on max, in 
eonseqnenee ol Inning wedded xoni-ell to woik, hnd 
.imuscment diean and uninteiesting, xon will in eouise oi 
time habituate jouisell to it, and bei>in to hn 1 lile moie 
toleiable." While passionately toncl ot tlie eountiy and 
countiy pleasincs, hi cued little in bo\hoocl and \outh foi 
out-dooi games Ot skating he was \ei\ toncl, and Mi. 
Fiank Lott lemtmbeis “ the \eiy giaeelul hgiiie he always 
made on the lee Altci the bieakdown in 1855 he began 
the sedulous pin suit ol mt ms loi lestoiing ins Jiealth At 
lust the epiest was iiiainh not toi ple.isiii.ibie oecupalioiis, 
hut foi those mxoKing bodib exei tioii and indueing sleep. 
Altei a time ple.isui iblc pui'-uits weie soiu;ht But heie 
also not the pleasuie at the tunc, hut the bciielieial attei- 
ettects wcie the main coiisidciations He hid lew indooi 
itl ixatioiis. Backgammon and whist weie pkned oeea- 
sionalh but he was not good at the 1 iltei, noi did he like 
pkning ioi inone\ Miss Cli.ulotte bhiekle, who sometimes 
joined him in a iiibbei at Queens Gai dens, iiiloi med the 
pie-ent wiitei Ih it it was an unJeistanding that lie would 
pay his losings when he lost, but would not leeepl winnings 
when be won. This was his iin in ible i iile 

Ills ideal ol lile louiid no place loi aseetieisin, neithei 
tor the asceticism due to itligious 01 moiai leeling, noi loi 
that which is dictated by the assumed demands of business 
‘‘Lile is not loi leainmg, noi is hie loi woiking; hut 
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learning and woiking ate foi life.” A stiange maxim tins to 
come from one who scoined delights and lived laboiious 
days in oidei to complete a task he h.id delibeiately imposed 
on himselt. While piimiiily \aluing life and health foi the 
happiness they aftoided, he valued them next as the means 
of aceomplishing his woik. F'lom woildly ambition, the 
desiie to amass wealth — to “get on ’ in the oidinaiy sense 
— he was singiilaily fiee. He often spoke as if he had a 
mission — a message to delivei to the woild. To this mission 
eveiything was siiboidinated 

His smceiity, ti uthtiilness and honest}, impiessed all 
who knew him “ He was absolutely sineeie himself,” 
writes Miss Killick, “and could not toleiate the veiy 
smallest de\iafion fiom the tiuth in otheis. Although at 
times he might nppun to condemn unjustlv, investigation 
alwajs showed that some nccessai\ dati weie unknown 
to him, and theiefoie his judgment, while .ippaiently 
unsound, was in aceoidince with lus knowledge of the 
facts” buspieion ot the motues ot otheis was chaiactei- 
istic ot himselt, as well as of his lathei. Desciibing his 
fiist intemew, Mi Tioughton sajs 

I had been infoiiiied that Mi Speneei was in .i piecaiious 
state of health, so mueh so that whoe\ei tilled the post could 
not expeet to lelain it toi moie than twehe months €it the 
outside But lealh theie was nothiiu> in his appeal anee to 
suggest an^ appiehensions ot caih demise — on the eontian, he 
stiuek me as being .i man ot moie than .ueiage \igoui his 
upiight beaiing .is he enteied the lOom, his eleai eiisp \oiee, 
his seaiehing ga/e seemed to betoken .i h.ilc, though peihaps 
not a heait\, plnsiquc M\ uiipunetiiahU tilled toi seiioiis 
notiee The tune .ippoinled was ten o’eloek A\ h) was I kite ■' 
The explanation being toitheoming, a multitude ot questions 
followed in quick suecession His inquisitiieness i.ithti took 
me abaek, but what stiuek me most w.is the bi usque wa^ in 
which he delneied his questions and the wav in whieh, when 
Jiutting them, he eoiieeiitiated his g.i/e upon me Suiel} this 
m.in must have piaetised .i good deal .it the bai, I thought 
I eamt to know .ilteiw.uds th.it this was onlv .i bit ot .ilteeta- 
tion borne }eais latei, when about to till up .ivaeanej on lus 
domestic staft, he deputed me to inteivicw the applicants 
instiueting me m detail as to the pi ope i method to puisne 
in inteiiogatmg them It w.is just the same as that which he 
.idopted at m^ fust eneouiitei wnth him 

Numeious as vveie the instances iii which Mi bpeneei 
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appealed to di&tiust those with whom he had business or pro- 
tessional lelations, it would not be fair to sav that in more 
thaiia\ei\ tew of them did he haiboui an\ poMtiie suspicion 
He was a man who m eicnthmg he did, e\en m tiuial 
matteis, was guided b^ piinciple, the piinuple m each case 
being that which b\ a piocess ot leasoniiig he had tound 
to be \alid Because a Luge iwopoition ot men aie eithei 
uniehable 01 dishonest, theietoie it must be assumed toi the 
time being that the ni in with whom \ou haie dealings belongs 
to that niimbci To a ceitain extent the woild at huge acts 
on this .issumption, but Mi Spciicei earned it to extieme 
lengths, and with cntiie disiegiid ot the law ot piobibihtj 
I moie than once told him that in the Cit\, wlieic ollice bojs 
<iie moie tiusted than he busted men ot standing, business 
would come to a standstill it his piinciplc wcic (.allied out 
to the lettei 

He eould not leadiK adapt hiniselt to olliei peoples’ 
W'a^s, had \eiA deeided \iews as to liow things slioiilci be 
made 01 done, and was hdgety and iiiitable when thc\ weie 
not made' 01 done as he thought the} should be riioiigli 
he was, in consequence, not easy to get on with in the 
house, yet he li\ed with tlie same hostess at Queen’s Gaidens 
foi about a quaitti ot a eentuit. While possessing wide 
knowledge, and a singulai powei ol tiacing the woiking ot 
gieat cosmic toiee-, he was as innocent as a child in manv of 
the wa\s of the woild Mastci as lie hiniselt was in dealing 
with wide geneialitic'', ,md in maish ilhiig .iiid co-oidina- 
tmg the details on which thee lested, he o\eilooked the 
iiict that most people content (hemseh es w itli passing 1 1 0111 
detail to detail without i thought ot i connecting link 
between them The\ think bom h.ind to mouth, as well 
<is Inc fiom hand to mouth L’nable to giasp the piinciple 
which gives lmlt^ to details, the\ aie liable to be plunged 
into confus on when told that the\ should take it as then 
guide. Allow them to ignoie the genei.il luk, all goes well 
until some uiiLxpLCled L^enl t ikcs place which .1 widci out- 
look might ha\e loiescen. ll he him-^eh had had the caiiv- 
ing out ol his Mew s on housekeeping, doubllesi he would 
have pistihcd then soundness But haMiig to depute this 
to othcis he would line been well adMsed hid he Iwpt 
manv ot his theoiies to hiiiiscll Lmbiied with the notion 
that convention leigned siipieme within the house as with- 
out, he continualh lought against it. He had his whims 
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and his crotchets — he was exactin^j in tlie sense of insisting 
that duties undertaken should be performed — he was not 
easily satisfied. But the attractiveness of his personality not 
only covered a multitude of foibles, but claimed the loyalty 
of those who lived with him, and who knew the deeply 
s}'mpathetic nature that lay beneath a certain brusqueness 
of manner. Of his relations with Spencer, e.xtending fi'om 
the end of 1888 till the end of 1903, Mr. Troughton writes ; 

Brusque as ^Ir. Spencer often was in addressing those about 
him, he invariably treated me with courtesy. I cannot call to 
mind a single occasion during the many years I was in daily con- 
tact with him when he gave way to temper with me, and I have 
many remembrances of the kindly feeling he showed towards 
me. Beneath the asperity of manner which often showed itself, 
there was a really sympathetic nature ready to manifest itself 
when circumstances gave the needful stimulus. 

Would Spencer have made a successful administrator ? 
If he had taken to teaching, one may say with confidence 
that as far as high aims, sound methods, and single-minded 
devotion coultl command success, he would have made his 
mark. But it is questionalile whether he would have been 
successful in the administrative side of school-work. His 
want of tact, hliintness of speech, lack of quick and true 
perception of character, and impatience with the weaknesses 
of avei'age human nature, would have stood in the way 
of smooth working with subordinates, colleagues, educa- 
tional authorities, and, perhaps most important of all, with 
parents. Had he adhered to railway engineering, there 
would doubtless have been some daring feats of construc- 
tive skill to be recorded ; but w'hether capital and labour 
would have co-operated with him is a moot cpiestion. Given 
his highly evolved humanity of the future, lie would prob- 
ably have proved a successful administrator ; with humanity 
as we know it, the issue would have been more than doubt- 
ful. Mr. Francis Gallon writes ; 

Me was a most imjiracticable administrator on the only 
occasion ill which 1 saw him put fairly to the test. We were 
both members of the Committee of the Athciijeiun Club, at a 
long by-gone lime, wlien the dining room management was bad, 
and there was much discontent. Spencer moved and carried 
the appointnient of a Special House Conimitlee, to consist of 
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onh Ihiee mcmheis Hf*, nt toiiise was Chan man anothei was 
one of the piominent nialeontent membeis, and he peibuaded 
me to he the thud lia\ine; no olficnl duties and theiefoie 
piesumahl\ a imu ol kisiite I isecptcd the nomination with 
1(1 eat niiso'\in/s whish ittei caeali liilh instiiicd \ moic 
comicalh inelteLtnc Committee, th.in oiiis I ne.ei sit upon 
Speneei insisted on tieatini^ the pettiest ejucstions as malteis ot 
sLiious impoit, whose piiiieiples h.id to be tiilh ai lulled and 
undei stood betoie action should be taken, with the eonseejiience 
that we made no piotjiess Mam f^lnn^ scenes took place, one 
was with the butehei, who had supplied touifh meat Spencei 
enlaitied to us on the snhieet ol touiibness in the same elaboiate 
ind imposintf lan^uat^e with which his wiitint,s iboimd and 
wlien the butehei appciied he scieieh ehan>ed him with 
supphin£( meat that eonlaiiietl an undue propoition ol con- 
necti\e tissue The butehei was wholl\ nonplussed, being 
unable to undeistind the ehais>e and conscious, as I suspect, of 
some seeiet misdoinc> to which the aeeusition mii;ht letei 

An amusing instance of the lailine ot some ol his 
tbeoiies, when bi ought to the lest ot expenence, is lehted 
by Lady Com tne\ . 

Ol couisie he was an mieteiali eiitie He sa\sso himsell 
One foim this ehaiacteiistie took w.is ciitieism ol out \aiious 
goi ei nesses foi then m.m.igeineiii ot us — on one oee.ision with 
amusing lesults He had eompl lined to m\ niothei tliat one 
ol these much sulleiing ladies, and an espeeialh mdult>ent 
one, was ehcekmg ,ind clestiOMm> 0111 natui.il instmets b\ hei 
lilies and instuietions, inainh, I think beeause she would not 
let us take olt oui 1 mkets and eitliei gne them to hei to eiin 
01 lliienv them about Mothei and the goiciiiess t ilked it 
oiei togcthei, and Mi Spencei was asked it he would like to 
take us out himsell loi the alleinoon walk, and leadiK a>,ieed 
So oh he stalled with some h til do/eii gills, whose ages langed 
lioni si\ to loin teen, up the hill into the woods W i had htaid 
.ill about the complaint ul oui goaeincss and hid hid a pietU 
bioad hint that we might beliaie as we liked Two ot the 
loungei ones began at once to pku the lool and got so excited 
and outiageous that m> eldest sistei and I tiled to sceoiicl Mi 
SpeiKCi’s eifoits to eontiol them In \.im iiul in laiii He 
eientualh stamped his 1 lot ind said When I si\ no, I mean 
110 ' ” Finall} thei 1 lanaged to Icael him into a pit lull of dead 
beech leaies and eatiiecl oft his hat which had fallen oil — “ton 
Hide chilclien ' ’was his exclamation, and all lound behind the 
trees echoed i-r-r-iude children — ^foi he 1 oiled his I’s slightly — 
or at any 1 ate we thought so He came home a wiser and a 
sadder man, and told mj mothei at dinnei that two ol hei 
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childien weie \eij headstions;, and would need a good deal of 
control I know that he intcifeicd less in lutuie with oui 

go\ et nesbcs 

Ml Spciicci ecitainh had a kecnci desiic tlnn most men 
to get other people to adopt and can} out his news, eien on 
quite tiifling subjects such as how to light a hie, oi icM\e it 
when it was low, the hanging of pictuies, the coloms m a 
caipet, 01 ot the tloweis on a dinnei table, the piopei shape 
ot an mkstmd and a thousand othei mattcis , and he allowed 
what he thought an umeasonable wa\ ot doing these things, 
e\en when the\ had nothing to do with himself, to unduh 
distuib his peace Indeed, the commonplice peison would 
ha\e said the philosophic temjici was cuiiousb absent m this 
gieat philosophei — so much so, that as he gicw oldei and mote 
nei\ous and delicate, his h lends almost nncoiisciousl} abstained 
from aigumg it the} ditteied fiom him unless the} could j i 
then point humoiousb, fot a good joke alwa}s found Mi 
Spencet ajipieciatne Alluding to this iiiitability of tempera- 
ment, I reniembei Piotessoi T}ndall sa}ing at mj fathei’s 
house in London, Mi Spencei standing b\ " He’d be a much 
nicei fellow it he had a good sweai now and then” — and oiu 
hilaiit} at the \ei} notion ot Mi Sjtencei sweai ing 


An unspaiing ciitic of othei s, how did he take ciiticism 
of himself’ He }}as too leady to say that he had been 
“misundei stood” oi “ misiepiesented," and too prone to 
attribute the one oi the othei to inoial obliquity. But he 
nevei delibeiately took an untaii advantige of an opponent. 
Polemical wnting was apt to entail “mischievous conse- 
quences” on his health. Foieseeing these, he often letiied 
tiom a contest at an caiK stage, w'hen the issue was as 
yet unccitain , tlieiebv causing anno} nice to his opponent, 
besides laying himsell open to the suspicion that he had 
begun to tccl a little unceitain of his giouncl. Between 
peisonal and impeisonal ciiticism he chew a shaip line. 
In the foimei he seldom indulged, and if in the heat of con 
tioveisy he was led into the use of peisonalities, he took 
caie not to peipetuate them. Puiely impeisonal attacks 
on his doctiines seldom distuibed his equanimity, though 
they might lead to shaip thiusts of intellectual polemic. 
It was ditfeient with attacks on his character. To these he 
was more than usually sensitive. 

Spencer’s habit (the diawbacks of cvhich he did not 
seem to lealue) of thi owing down a book when he 
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clibagieed witli any of its caichnal piopositions, afforded 
some justification for the suggestion that he was unwilling 
to deal with arguments and facts opposed to his own 
views. An accusation of w'ant of c.iiidour w'ould have 
greatly distiessed him, conscious as he w'as of absolute 
loyalty to his convictions. The tact was that, though his 
allegiance to the tiuth nevei wa\eied — not a single instance 
being known of his declining to acknowledge as tine w'hat 
he beheced to be ti ue — he sometimes tailed to leach it, 
owing to the engiossment ot his mind with the creations 
of his evei -active constmctive imagination pieciuding the 
.idmission of alien ideas. The shoitconiing was intellectual, 
not moial — was due to tlie limitations of human intelli- 
gence, even ot the highest. Whatevei his moial short- 
comings, disloyalty to tiuth was not one of them. He 
who could only contemplate “fioin the heights of thought 
that fai-off life of the race ne\ei to be enjoyed by [him], 
but only by a 1 emote posteiity,” would have been the 
last to claim immunity tiom the inliimities ot human 
natuie. But we lequiie to be lemmded that the veiy 
gre.itness of the man has helped to bung too much into 
relief both the slioitcoinings of his chaiactei and the 
defects ot his work. Take him foi all in all, he was intel- 
lectually one of the giandest and moiallv one ot the noblest 
men that h.ive evei lived. His hie w.is devoted to a single 
pill pose — the establishing ot tiuth and 1 ighteousiiess as he 
undei stood them. The value ot a lite ot selt-saci ihce foi 
a lofty ideal is inestimable at all times, .ind is especnlly 
so in the pie^-ent dav ot advcitisemcnt, push, and getting 
on in the woild. Tins will enduie whatevei mav be the 
fate ot his philosophical opinions. “ In the whole stoiy 
of the seaicheis for tiuth,” said the 7/nifs, just aftei his 
death, "theie is no instance of dev'otion to noble aims 
surpassing his — coinage, baffling ill-health, and proof against 
yeais of discouragement, uiiweaiied patience, wise economy 
of powers, and confidence in the tutuie lecognition of the 
value of his work," 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

SPENCER’S PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF THOUGHT 

w i\ ot Cl iticism on the Synthetic Philosophy much 
has been wiitten about its n piion chaiactei. Spencei’s 
habit ot betting out fiom fust piinciples and evei letuining 
to them — his constant endeavoui to \eiify e\ciy mducti\e 
geneiali/ation hv showing it to be deducible fiom some 
highei geneialuation — lias been too leadily taken to impl)' 
tliat Ills phllosoph^ does not lest on the solid giound ot 
natuie Such an opinion is a suiMxal ot the Baconian 
leaction against the a pi ton methods ot the schoolmen It 
ought not now-a-dns to be necessaij to lepeat the tiuism 
that the piogicss ot science depends not on obsei\ation and 
expel iment done, noi on theoii/ing and hjpothesis alone, 
but on the co-opciation of these methods Both aie 
essential, <ind as ,i ni.ittei ot tict both .11 e puisued in all 
depaitments ot knowledge, though not in an equal degiee. 
The natuie ot the plienomena to be iincstig itcd, the st.ige 
the enqiiiiy has leached, md the mental endow ments ot 
the iiiMstigitoi, eacli 01 dl of these deteimine winch ot 
the two methods should be chiefly lollowed Taking these 
CO isideiations into account, the scientihc eiiquiiei shows 
his skill m so combining the two complcmcut.iic methods 
as to a\oid the one and the othei ot two dangcis that he 111 
the path of the seekei aftci tiuth. When them etie il specu- 
lation pi edomiiiates theie is the iisk of losing touch with 
lealities. When it is neglected in favoiii ot obseication 
and expel iment theie is apt to be aimless gi oping in the 
daik. The stiict followei of expeiiment and obseivation 
leminds one ot the man who had collected an encyclopredic 
mass of infoimation which he could not use, and of whom 
an lush fiiend lemaiked : “Yes, he has got all the answeis, 
but he has not got the questions.” Unassisted by the 
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guiddiioe of hypothebis, experiment and obseivation aieapt 
to land the investigatoi in a labyrinth out of which he has 
to be assisted by some one possessing the clue. Mr. 
Darwin, one of the most painstaking of obseivers and 
expel imentahsts, was well aware how indispensable deduc- 
tive leasoning IS in the couise of inductive inquiiy. “No 
one," he said, “could be a good observei, unless he was 
an active theoiizei." “Without speculation theie is no 
good and oiiginal observation.” But the limitations of 
faculty laiely allow of the same individual possessing 
superioi excellence both as a speculative thinkei and as 
an obseiver 01 expei inientalist. It has been said by way 
of disparagement of Spencer, that he was not a specialist, 
01 expel t Had he been so he could not have taken 
the wide view he did of the whole domain of knowledge. 
Besides the consideration of constitutional aptitude for the 
one 01 the other, theie is the furthei consideration that 
specializing absoibs a gieat deal of time. To acquire a 
minute acquaintance w'lth details is often the laboui of 
a lifetime The speci ilist has laiely the time, and still more 
raiely the aptitude, to follow' up wide geneializations. To 
disparage, theiefoie, the work of one who takes a wide 
survey of the field of knowledge, because in matteis of detail 
he is not equal to one who has de\oted his life to a veiy 
small poition of that held, indicates an entiie misappiehen- 
sion of the limitations of human faculty and ot human life. 
The oigani/ei of know'ledge would abclic ite his function 
weie he to attempt to emulate the specialist’s acquaintance 
with details. His function is not to accumulate a stoie of 
individual facts, but to co-oidinate the facts supplied him, 
and 1 educe them to then most geneial forms Moreover, 
as aheady said, the needs ot science aie not ahvays the 
same Accumulation of data may, at one time, be too fai 
in ad\ance of oigamzation , just as theoii/ing may, <it 
another time, be too far ahead of accumulation. The 
necessity foi the guidance of theoiv was emphasized by 
Professoi Huxley in the testimonial he ga\e to Spencer 
in i860, when the system oi philosophy was planned. 
“Science would stagnate if the co-oidination of its data 
did not accompany then accumulation ” Professoi Huxley 
saw cleaily that a man was needed to co-oidmate and 
33 
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systematize the facts and conceptions that had accumulated 
— to cany an "illuminating conception through all the 
depaitments of expeiience” Spencei came to supply the 
want by giving to the idea of evolution a development and 
application hitheito undieamt of.^ That he was successful 
in this 1 espect has been ti eely acknow ledged by those best 
able to judge " In these days of incieasingly stiaightened 
speculation it is uell," sa\s Piofessoi Lloyd Moigan, “ that 
we should feel the influence of a thinker whose powers 
of generalization h'i\e seldom been equalled and peiliaps 
never sui passed ” 

The diead of h 3 pothesis and deductue leasoning was 
foi a time a healthy reaction against the methods of the 
schoolmen, but it is mischievous instead of salutaiy w'hen 
earned to extremes What Professoi Meldola savs of 
Biologj IS hue ot other bianche^ ot science “In the case 
of the puielv liteiarj tieatment ot biological pioblems by 
wiiters who aie not experts, the dingei ot ovei -weighting 
the science with hapothesis is much cwggeiated Wiiteis 
of this class aie often capable ot taking a widei and more 
philosophic giasp of a pioblem than a puie specialist, and 
ideas of lasting value have sonietimes tmanated fiom such 
souices The philosophic tacultj is quite as powerful an 
agent in the advancement ot science as the gift of acquiiing 
new know ledge bv obsei v ation and experiment ' 1 1 is not 

in the inteiests of science foi those gitted with unusual 
speculative ability to keep the biake applied on then special 
endowment so as to seeuie leisuie foi obsei \ ation and 
expel iment, anv moie than it would be in the inteiests of 
science foi singulaily gifted obseiveis and expeiimentalists 
to slight the accumulation of facts in oidei to soai into the 
regions of speculation. To lestiiet the free play of special 
endowments is the ceitain load to common-place lesults. 
Each should do what he can do best He who is endowed 
with the laic gift of oiginuing knowledge should exeicise 
that gift to the full, and he who has the less laie, but equally 
valuable, gift of accumul iting knowledge should make full 


* See Mr J S Mill’s letter, dated 2 December, 1868 (chap xn , 
P 153) 
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use of it Just as it is bad policy to put checks on experi- 
ment and obset vation ; so also is it unwise to clip the wings 
of speculation. It is far better that a Dai win and a Spencer 
should each exei cise to the full his charactei istic intellectual 
endowment and pursue the scientific method such endow- 
ment favours, than that a Dai win should tiy to be like a 
Spencer, or a Spencei tiy to be like a Darwin. 

That Spencer came in the fulness of time to render an all- 
important service to modem thought, and that his mission 
was successful, are cle.iily set foith in the following sketch, 
foi which the piesent w liter is indebted to Mi, Hector 
Macpheison : 

It maj be fairlj Llaimed loi Heibeit Spentei that he le- 
\ned speculatue thinking tn this countij, and inauguiated a 
new system ot philosopln When Spencei came upon the 
scene philosophy was at a low ebb In one oi his essays 
] S Mill beats decisne testimony on this head In his ie\iew 
of Piofessoi Sedgwick’s " Discouisc on the Studies ol Cain- 
biidgc 183 s,” lepi lilted in liis Di'^sei talioii\ Mill sa\s ‘ England 
once stood at the he id ol Euiopc in philosoph\ Wheie stands 
she now >' Consult the gcneial opinion ot Eiiiopc The cele- 
bnty ol England 111 tlie picsent da\ icsls upon hei docks, hei 
canals and hei lailw.ijs In intellect she is distinguished onlj 
for a kind of solid good sense, liee fiom evtiaiagaiice, but also 
\oid of lofty aspiiations Mill goes on to complain of the 
absence of inicstigation ol tiuth as tiuth, ol thought foi the 
sake of thought Foi this state ol things Ihcie w.is an obvious 
leascu. Science had eclipsed philosophy in the populai legaid 
As I have said elsewlicie — “The eaily ycais of the nineteenth 
centui y w ei e j eai s ot gi eat tei mentation The pi actical enei gies 
of the nation fieed tiom the gicat sti.iin ot the Continental 
wais found new outlets m commeice and industij Scientihc 
study of Natiuc, no longei tabooed by theology, demonstiated 
its lahclitj by an imposing lecoid ol inientions and cliscoi ei les, 
whose inlluence on the n itioual piospciity was at once 
diamatic and all embiacmg Science became the idol of the 
hoiii It was mcMtable that an attempt would be made to 
1 educe to something like oidei theeiei mci easing mass of facts 
Since the days of Bacon thinkeis haie endeaiouied to wea\e 
the tacts of science into a iinihed system Whew ell’s Hutoiy 
and Philosophy oj the Inductive Sciences was an attempt in this 
direction Untoitunately, just when Whew ell was engaged 
upon the task ol genei alization and mteipietation, epoch- 
making discoieiies weie being made, calculated to change the 
entile foundations of scientific and philosophic thought, foi 
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which no place was found in his woik , such as the conseiva- 
tion and dissipation of eneig\', the vaiiation of species, and 
01 game cxolution” 

Kext eaine Comte V.ihi.ible was Comte’s eontiibution 
to the highei thought ot the tune, his induence on the philo- 
sophic side was lendeied steiile b\ the aibitiaij line which he 
diew' between the known and the unknown Manj ol the 
phenomena which science to-daj is bunging into the legion 
of knowledge weie declaietl b^ Comte to belong to the icgion 
of the unknow ible, to pcei into which was a loolish waste ol 
time He tabooed all enqumes into the natuie of giavitation, 
light, heat, electiicitj, etc All enqumes into oi ignis weie 
dismissed as ontological speculations Hampeied bj his les- 
tricted method, he could get no turthei than the diMsion of 
phenomena into six classes — Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, 
Chemisti\, Blolog^, and Sociolog\ He elearlj enough showed 
the relation between the sciences, but his limited conception 
ot philosophe pieeented him tiom tiaeing them to a common 
loot Comte lett the gieat pioblem ot the unification ot the 
sciences unsohed , he c%cn declaied it insoluble 

The philosoph\ ot | S Mill was also inadequate to the task 
ot assimilating and umtcing the new 1 lets ol science Mill’s 
empiucal theon ot knowledge miclc it impossible foi him to 
tiace the bewildeiing phcnomcni ol the Cosmos to <i common 
loot 

Up till the time ot \Micwtll the mechanic il conception ol 
Natuie held swa> — a conception which thiew gieat obstacles 
in the wa^ of discoieiing unit\ in N.ituie If we beat the 
Unncise as a cast machine we do not readilj discocei the idea 
of uiiitj Between the callous paits of the machine theie m.aj 
be no necessuc unite ccliich indeed ma) exist onl> in the mind 
of the constuictoi To the mechanical conception was laigelj 
due the cc amng influence ot philosophy of w Inch Mill complained 
The philosophc ot cchich he w is the distinguished lepiesenta 
tice and exponent ccas ill lilted b\ its fundamcnt.il conceptions 
foi grappling eltecticely ccith the iiccc cieccs ot Natuie cchich 
science ccas disclosing , it could not help in the cndc.icoiu to 
hnd necessaic unity .it the hcait ol things In this spheie klill 
was hampeied by his theoiy ol knowledge, which he inlieiited 
fiom Hume \ccoiding to this theoic, knowledge oiiginates 
m impiessions made upon the senses, and is limited, of couise, 
by the extein.al ccoild Knowledge in this ciecc, m its ultimate 
analysis and when peifectly organized, will consist of the el.issi- 
fication ot tacts and the aiianging of them into gioiips Aie 
these groups held togethei by any neeessaiy lacc ■' Can the 
crarious blanches of knocc ledge be tiaced back to one common 
root ? By the nature of his philosophy Mill was compelled 
to answei this question in the negative as follocvs “Theie 
exists in Natuie a numbei of peimanent causes, which hac'e 
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subsisted e\et -.ince the human lace has been in existence, and 
foi an indelinite and piobablj an enoimoiis length of time 
piCMOus The sun, the caith, and the planets \Mth their 
\auous constituents — an, watei and the distinguishable sub- 
stances w hethei simple 01 compound of which Natuie is made 
up — aie such pcimanent causes \Vh^ these paiticiilai natural 
agents existed oiiginalK and no otheis, 01 wh\ the) aie 
arianged in such a mannei thioughont space, is a question W'e 
cannot .inswei mote than this we can discoiei nothing legulai 
in the distubution itself We can lediice it to no unitoiinity, 
to no law ” In its hnal lesults the Expeiience philosoph) of 
Mill, like the Positnisin of Comte, lends no encouiagemtnt to 
the seaich loi unit) whicli the new d)namical thcoi) ot Natuie 
was lostenng 

Spencei saw cleail) that, on the lines ot the old Expeii 
ence philosopln, the pioblem was insoluble He saw that 
it the mind cannot piss be\ond paiticulais, as Mill said, it was 
hopeless to seaich toi nnixetsal l.iws, hopeless to tiaee existence 
111 its multifaiious .ispects to one d\namic piocess What 
Spencei did was to stait with two unueisal intuitions, which 
cannot be pio\ed, and whith must be accepted as necessities 
of thought — belief 111 peisonal idcntit\ and belief m the pei- 
manence ol the constitution ot things which we call Natuie 
B) staiting with two mtuitnc bclitls — subjectnc existence and 
objectue existence — Spencei esc ipccl the sceptK il conclusions 
ot Hume ind Mill 

As I h.ise obsened m i icxicw ol Spencei s philosoph) 
“Accepting as the data ol philosoph\. subject and object, self 
.uid not-self, Spencei deals with the gcncial ioinis undei which 
the not sell, the Cosmos, m uiilests itsell to the self, the mind 
These geneial foims uiidci which the not si ll the cosmos 
manifests itselt to the self, the mind, me space time mattei, 
motion, and foice \ttei a laietul ami) sis of these forms b) 
which all thinking is conditioned he comes to the conclusion 
that space, time mattci and motion, al' neccssai> data ot intel- 
ligence, aie built up 01 .ibsti icted liom cxjiciicnccs ot toice 
I'oice peisists W'licii we sic tint loicc jicisists we ate simpl) 
saciiig that the sum total ol maltci lutl motion, be which toice 
manifests itself to us, c.in neilhci be inci eased 1101 diminished 
this, like jscisonal idcntitc, is an ultimate tact, an ultimate 
belief, which we must take with us as the basis of all leasonmg , 
it foicc came into existence and went out of existence, the 
Uniccise would be not i cosmos but a chaos, na) moie, 
leasonmg would be impossible Scientihc deductions, as well 
as abstract reisomiig, would be impossible if the foices of 
Natuie did not peisist Viewed thus, the Unueise is one 
fact, the \aiying phenomena being but so many phases of the 
icdistribution of matter and motion ’’ 

Spencei louiid m the two gieat scientilic generalizations — 
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the nebular llieoiy and the conseivation of energy — precisely 
the scientihc mateiials which weie necessaiy to the fiaming 
of hjs philosophical sjstem Heie was cleai pi oof that the 
Umieise was not maclune-like in constiuctioii, but was the 
outcome ot a dxnamic piocess Starting with the ultimate fact 
of the ledistiibution ot matter and motion, Spencer pioceeds 
to trace the piocess Iw which the Unweise eiohes fiom its 
pnmitiie nebulous foim to its latest state ot complexity It 
IS notewoith> that Spencei, in de,iling with niattei, did not, 
like so main ot his conleinpoiaiies, accept the atom .is an 
ultimate When he wiote, the .itoin was tie.ited as the toiinda- 
tion stone, so to speak, ot the L'nncise In his Fn^t Pnnaplci, 
he showed that m.ittei, iiiidei philosophic.il .inaljsis, icsobes 
itself into .1 foim ot encigj — a \icw which the disco\eiv ot 
ladium .iinph conJiims 

Fiom the cosmical side, Spcncci s gic it t.isk w.is to tiace the 
piocess ot eiolutioii Foi coiucnicncc, phenomena aiediiisiblc 
into sections — .istionomic, geologic, biologic, ps\chologic, socio- 
logic, but the piocess is one and the l.iw is one In those 
spheies, Spcncci h.is illumin.ited .i whole woild ot facts, and 
b} his m.igniliccnt powcis ot .in.iljsis .ind gcnei.ih/ation has 
i.iised the luiin.in mind to highci ic.ichcs ot thought It has 
been hnch s.iicl that to .i thinkci c ip.iblc ol coinpichcnding it 
tiom .1 single point ol \icw the I’lmcisc would picsent a 
single t.ict, one .ill compichciisnc tiiith Spcncci’s .ittempt 
IS the gic.itcst that h.is Nct been m.idc to ic.ili/c this ideal 

Spencei intended his system to be .i phi]osojih> ot pheno 
men.il existciicc, but .it the outset he deemed it necessaij to 
de.il with ontologic.ll pioblciiis 13 \ his 1 imous theoij of the 
unknow .ible he nnohed hiinselt m contiovcisies which dis- 
tracted the public mind .iiid ditw .ittcntion awaj fiom his 
leal aim He icali/cd th.it in this he h.id made a mistake. 
He was m his l.itei d.ijs .inxious to m.ike it plain that his 
bjstem w.is quite independent of his theoij ol the Unknowable. 
His system, he once icm.iikcd to me, should be judged on 
its meiits, .ip.ut tiom its inct.iplnsic.il li.isis ‘ Spencci’s mis- 
trike was 111 piefacmg his Fiisl Piiiuiplcs with .i discussion 
associated w ith the philosoph} ot Hamilton and M.uisel The 
conclusion of Ins gic.it woik w.is the piopei place to tie.it 
of its philosophical .ispects, when he would h.ne been m a 
position to deal with ontological pioblems on modern lines 

Gieat inconvenience c<ime fiom the mixing up of the 
scientihc and the met.iphjsical Foi iiist.ince, m Fust Pniiu- 
ples Spencei pioceeds on the assumption that foice, which he 
calls a foim of the unknowable, explains .ill phenomena, living 
as well as non-living His attempt to coi i elate hv mg .ind non- 


' See Supra, f hap. xv., p 2oi , chap, xviii., p 253 , chap \xvm , p.464 
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living toices, and embiace them in a mechanical foimula did 
not latteily satisfy himself In the sixth edition of his First 
Piinupks, icMscd by him m 1900 , he no longei belie\ed in the 
transfoimation of motion into leeling,' but only in a constant 
latio between the two In dealing with life the same change 
of \iew IS noticeable In the last edition of the Pi maples of 
Biolo^v the admission is made that “life in its essence cannot 
be concened in phj sico-chemical teims” The effect of these 
admissions is to make the “Sjnthetic Philosophj ” dualistic 
lathei tlian monistic Fiom a scientihc point of Mew these 
admissions aie of no moment, bec<uise, as the psjchical only 
manifests thiough the ph\sical, it is quite legitimate to use 
mechanical teiminolot>\ 111 dciling with phenomena Both in 
biolog\ .ind psjcholog\ the Spcncciiaii toi inula has been ex- 
ceedingly fiuitful In legal d to the toiinei we ha\e the 
testimom of a competent aiithoiity, Piolessoi Aithiir Thomson, 
the Scottish biologist, who dcsciibes the Pnnuples of Biology as 
.in epoch making woik “ Eten as a balance sheet ot the tacts 
of life the book is a Inological classic , conscioush 01 uncon- 
sciously we aie .ill st.inding on his shonldeis ” Distinguished 
scientists on the Continent h.we giten like testimony to 
Spencei’s labouis in the legion of biology 

In psychology Spcncci’s woik was also epoch making His 
book piotcd to be the toieiiinnci ot a new method in the study 
ot biain and neitc eyolution and dissolution \o gieatei 
etidence of the \alue ot bpencei s woik in this depaitment can 
be had than the testimony ot distinguished medical specialists 
111 bi.iin and nei\e disoidcis It is claimed toi Spencei that 
in neuiology, psychology, and pathology, he has discoyeied 
the fundamental piiiiciples incl that whitecei systems aic 
elected in these sciences must be elected on the toundations 
he has laid In bpencet’s hands psychology, tiom being a 
steiile science conhned to academic ciicles, has been com ei ted 
into a yaluable instiument ot scientihc lese iich 

To the ethic.il, sociolo.,ical, .ind political sciences, Spencei 
applied his eyohilioii foimula yyith maikcd oiiginality To the 
utilitaiianisin ot Bciith.un incl Mill he his given something like 
a scientihc toundation, while political philosophy, which bctoie 
his d.iy w.is usually .issoci.itcd with toi ms ot gov eminent, has 
now its piopei place in sociological evolution As has been 
well said ‘‘Spencei, exchanging the point of view fiom the 
mechanical to the biological, oiiguiated quite a new tiain of 
political thinking An oigam/ed society is subject to the law 
ot giowth It has an economic lOot, and all political stiuc- 
tuies as well as ethical idc.ils aie dcteiniined, not tiom the 
outside by legislation, but by the economic conditions at e.ich 
paiticulai stage All students of social evolution aie his 
debtors ” 

What will be the veidict of histoiy upon Heibeit Spencei ? 
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It will suielj be that he belonged to the highly gifted i ace of 
thinkeis who, bj the boldness of then geiieializations and their 
commanding outlook upon life and thought, ha\e opened out 
to humanit} \Mder intellectual \istas 


The naiinth and catholicity ot the tiibuteb paid to the 
leraaikable foice of Spencei s intellect, the lofty simplicity 
of hib chaiactei, the giancleui of his aims, and the heioic 
devotion which had bustained him thioughoul a long life, 
boie eloquent tcbtimony to the cxtiaoidin ny impiebsion he 
had made on the men of his day and gcneiation He had 
leached the fiont lank among thinkeis But, it has been 
asked, will he hold this place in the estimation of futuic 
geneiations ’ Do these tokens of appieciation wan ant the 
assumption that the impiession will be enduiing — that 
theie will be a peimanent widening and dealing of the 
intellectual hoii/on, and such aputihing and stiengthening 
of chaiactei as will stand the test of time’ This question 
IS moie easily put thin answcicd , but an attempt to answei 
it IS dcsiiable, in isniuch as the laising of it, besides caiiying 
with it a suggestion of belittling Spencei and his achieic- 
ments, implies th.it an afhimatue answei iiia\ be given to 
the geneial question — Is it possible foi any one to fiame a 
theoiy of things that shall be final ’ 

The dui ability of i thinkei s woik is seldom discussed 
with profit ow ing paitly to the unceitainty attaching to foie- 
casts of eients like opinions and impulses, to the formation 
of which sO many subtle elements contribute , and partly 
to the absence ot a clear idea of the question raised. Finality, 
in the stiict sense of the woid, may at once be put aside 
Scientific thcoiics cannoi be fanal, inasmuch as the leiela- 
tions of Xatuie aie nut fanal A theoiy holds its own so 
long as, and only so long as, it harmonizes bettei than any 
other with ascei tamed facts In any othei sense than this, 
finality was not claimed by bpencei, nor could it ha\e been 
claimed by him consistently with his fundamental doctiinc 
The giadual development of his own conceptions was a 
sti iking exemplification of evolution “ It may be,” says 
Rev. J. W. Chadwick, of Biooklyn, " that theie aie paiticu- 
lars of Spencei ’s system that will requiie seiious modifica- 
tion. If theie aic nut, it will be an exception to its cential 
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law. In Spencer's woild theie aie no finalities, and for him 
to imagine his o\m'i system of philosophy as one would be 
impossible.” Change, he held, is life, absence of change, 
death. He did not, at. was implied by one of the news- 
papei obituaiy notices, so fai foiget himself as to conceive 
“it possible that he was saying the last woid in Philosophy.” 
He would ha\e admitted that many of his geneializations 
would “have to give way befoie the tests of futuie experi- 
ence and leseaich", that man\ of his foimulie weie likely 
to “peiish, not by being c\ei icfiited, but beeause they 
cea'^e to be instinctive.” A thcoiy, though piolcssing to be 
the most complete genei alization of the on-goings of the 
unnei se <is known 111 the second and thud quaiteis of the 
last centuiy, does not on that account claim to be installed 
as the accepted scheme of things loi all time, 01 foi even the 
next geneiation. To suppose that Spcncei, who had tiaced 
the genesis and giovvth of science in the past, assumed that 
theie would be no giovvth in the lutuie, would be to tieat 
him as one of the most shoi t-sightcd, instead of one ol the 
most fai -seeing ol thinlvcis \ icwed in this light, Spencer’s 
woik has nothing to fcai lioin the discoveiies, maivelloiis 
in numbei and impoitancc, made in iccent vcais Even it 
evolution had now to be consigned to the sciap-hcap, vvheie 
lie so many outworn theoiies, that would not ailcct its 
claim to liavc been tne most complete genei alization of 
knowledge at the time he vviote. But, though there mav be 
ambiguities ot statement, ovei sights in details, and mistakes 
111 application, theie aie a<’ piesent iio indications ot the 
docti me as a w hole being supei seded Ev en the phenomena 
of ladium, levolutionizing piexious conceptions as to the 
constitution of mattei, do not oveithiovv the doctrine of 
evolution Some theie .iic, indeed, who think with Di. 
Saleeby that these phenomena “answei the bpencciian de- 
finition of evolution as if it had been framed to explain 
them ’ Otheis <11 e ot opinion that the foi inula of evolution 
will not ht the new discoveries so perfectly as this — that it 
will lequiie a little letting out heie 01 a little taking in there 
When one lemcmbeis how the foimula evolved in Spencer’s 
mind under the influence ot incieasing knowledge, one will 
be prepared for such fuithei modifications .is fiesh dis- 
coveries may necessitate. But whatever discoveiies — far 
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suipassing those of ladio-activity — lie in the womb of time, 
they will not aflect the contention that Spencei’s synthesis 
of knowledge was the most compiehensive and complete — 
was hnal, not as foieclosing his scheme of the Umveise 
against futuie ad\ances of knowledge, but as the fullest and 
grandest geneiali/cation of the knowledge of his day. It 
was a Loiiti ibiifioii tow aids a settlement, not a closing of 
the account. In this sense, his peimanent place is assuied 
foi all time In the histoiy of the piogiess of the human 
mind, the Synthetic Philosophy will be an enduiing laiid- 
niaik Men’s wa^s ot looking at things will nevei be what 
they would ha\e been had he not wiittcn. Hencefoith it 
will be “ impossible thoioughly to puisuc any kind ot 
enquiiy w ithout being confiontcd b} his ideas” “ Xo man 
of the piesent time, said Re\. j Minot Savage, ot Boston, 
the Sunday altei Spencei’s death, “can discuss any one 
ot the gieat pioblems ot the woild . . . without dealing 
with Heibeit Spencei He has got to agiee with him oi 
hght him : he cannot igiioie him What influence more 
permanent than this could any man have?* 

In addition to his laie gifts foi eo-oidinating and sys- 
tematising the seientihe conceptions of his day, Spencei 
possessed an uni nailed powei ot stimulating and diiecting 
otheis. To lead men to think foi themseUes — to suggest 
paths of inquiiy at the end ot which may he a gieat 
tiuth — to diiect a seaichlight on the load to be tiaveised 
— siiiely these aie altiibutes of the highest power bn 
Andiew Claik was wont to say that when feeling inlel- 
lectuall) limp he was in the habit of tinning to bpencei’s 
wiitings, the biacing ettect of which he seldom failed to 
expel lence The snggcstiveness of his ideas was fieely 
acknowledged in Ins lifetime, hhoni the Ameiican lanch, 
the Austiahan bush, and the South Afiican veldt — fiom 
those who go down to the sea m ships — fiom countiymen 
and fiom foieigneis — fioin men and women in humble 
walks of life as well as fiom those in exalted station — came 
to him grateful acknowledgments of stimulus and guidance 
received from his wiitings. And who can tell the number 
of those who unconsciously by his thoughts have had then 


Comp.iie Loid Com tney’s addiess, chap \\\iii,p 479 
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own thoughts made broader and clearer, and their lives 
turned into the path of new endeavour ? 

We are as yet too near him to form a true estimate of 
his greatness. This is partly due to the fact that the details 
of his person:ility obscure the grandeur of its outlines— 
that the superficial and immediate effects of his work 
prevent us from estimating its deep and remote effects. 
Partly, it is the result of the very success of his teaching, 
which, having permeated our thought and speech, gives 
the impression that many of his utterances are platitudes, 
truisms, common-places. His ideas and his ways of looking 
at things have become part of the intellectual atmosphere 
we breathe — have become embedded in the language 
we speak. The value of his teaching will be rightly appre- 
ciated only by future generation^'. What Professor Theodor 
Gomperz says of Plato, may be said of Spencer : — 

An intellect of the first order, having found and selected the 
elements of a world-theory, \vill combine and develop them in 
such manner as may best accord \\ith its own powerful and 
strongly marked individuality, and. for this \cry reason, there 
will be small prospect of gaining the adherence, within a short 
interval, of an}' very c.\ten.sivc section of society. At the same 
time, such an intellect, out of the abundance of its wealth, will 
c.xert an inlluence upon many later genei'ations, with whicli it 
will continually present new points of contact, and thus upon 
the intellectual life of mankind at large.^ 

To posterity Spencer’s reputation as a thinker may with 
confidence be left. 


' Theodor Gomperz’s Greek Thinkers (translated by G. G. Berry), 
ii., 245. 
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■ Note. — The two following Appendices [A and B] being wrilien 
in the first person, apparently belong to the Autobiography, and in a 
sense do so. The e.xplanaiion of their appearance here is that the 
Autobiography was finished and stereotyped ten years before the 
first o] them was written, and that now to incorporate them would 
involve a re-arrangement of the plates, which would be trouble- 
some and costly. Hence I have thought it best to leave them 
to be used by my biographer. The use of the first person instead 
of the third will, after this e.rplanation, cause no misapprehemion. 

[^March, igoj.] H. S. 
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APPENDIX A. 

PHYSICAL TRAITS AND SOME SEQUENCES.* 


Yurs ago I met with the lemaik that biogiapheis do not 
adequately desciibe the physical tiaits of the men whose lives 
they wiite Something is usually said about e\teinal appeal - 
ance , but little oi nothing is said about constitution Both 
sets of chaiacteis should hate then places, since both aie 
factois in a man's careei Recognition of this tiuth has de- 
cided me to set down such memoianda conceinmg my physical 
natuie as seem sigmlicanl 

Al^ead^ in the Autobiogi apln I hi\e named the tact that 
mj ultimate height was s Icet 10 inches and I tliink I hate 
lemarked that duiing bothood I was imusuallt long-legged 
Piobabl} my abilitv to oiitiun mt schoolfellows was due to 
this tiait ol stiuctuie On ippioichmg manhood a much 
gieatei late of giowth, icachin,, thicc inches i jcai was, I 
suppose, due to tlic moie lapid dctelopment ol the tiuiik 
Etentuallj the piopoitions wcie not In horn the noimal, 
though I think the chest w is not so l<u ge as w is needed toi 
a complete oiganic balance Like m\ tathei and mothci, and 
like all my giaiidpaients, I was spaie,’ not to sat thin In 
deed, the tact that thioughout adult lite mt weight was iisuallt 
a little oter 10 stone implies this thinness, foi the noinial 
weight foi a man ol s led 10 inches is something like i stone 
gieatei I should add that mt limbs when liillt det eloped tteie 
somewhat slightci than usual, mt h inds especiallt being small 
— too small foi a man 

A life's expeiience has pioted mt constitutional stiength to 
have been good it not gieat Theie hate come lound to me 
lepoits lespectmg my feebleness in infanct — feebleness said to 
hate been such that it was doubtful whethei I should be leaied 
I know no wail ant foi such repoits It is tiue that mj tathei 
tvould not hate m\ biain taxed bj eail> lessons , but betond 
this Intel diet I can lemember no etidence I was allotted 
to lun wild and was tieei fiom childien’s disoideis than is 
usual. 


* Written in the autumn of 1902. 
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Something should be said lespecting complexion My hail 
was blown, leaning lathei towards a daikei than a lightei 
shade A modeiate amount ol coloui in the cheeks was 
chaiacteiistic I had neithei that paichment-complexion which 
goes along with the stiongest constitutions (contiaiy to common 
notions) not that high coloui which is populailj thought a 
sign ot abounding health And heie seems the httest place to 
lemaik that duiing middle and Liter life I changed \eij little 
In ad\anced \eais the usual lemaik was that I looked tai 
\eais \oungei than I actually was There weie, I think, three 
causes toi this It was said ol me, iltei the publication ol 
Soual StatiLi^ that mj toichead did not bear any of those 
lines ot thought which were to be expected The absence 
of such lines has lemained a trait down almost to the present 
time As before explained, mj thinking has not been forced 
but spontaneous , and, as a consequence the lace has not been 
drawn into tunows expiessmg stienuous mental action A 
second cause is, I beliete that as mj stiong e\es neter shrank 
Itom am light howetei bnght theie was not induced that 
wnnkhng up ot the coineis ot the c>es which lellex efforts 
to shut oh pul ol the light cause and consequent!}, there 
has not been so muked a pioduction ot ‘ciou s teet ” And 
then in the thud pi ice, I lia\e retained up to the present 
time all im teeth Where the ciowns ha\e dccajed the roots 
ha\e been left, and there h.is not been produced the usual 
sinking in of the cheeks fiom lack of the support which the 
gums noimall> }ield This has enabled the face to retain its 
contoui in a much gieatei degree than usual 

Until the time of mj neicous bieakdown, I had good health 
constitution appears to ha\e been not stiong in the sense of 
possessing ocei flowing Mgoiii, but stiong in the sense of haMiig 
a good balance All thiough life, in Lite cLws as in eailj da'vs, 
lU} state ol bod} and mind has been ecjuable There hare 
nerei been an^ bursts of high spiiits ,and times of depression , 
but there has c\ei been a llow of encigv modente in amount, 
but sulficient for the pin poses ol life 

One consequence has been that I ha\c pieseiced down to 
late life a lo\ e of amusements of all kinds I ne\ ci fell into that 
state of mdiffeience which chaiacteri/es man} Conceits and 
theaties continued to be attractions until m} broken health 
forbade attending them a good diama being to the last, as at 
hist, one ot the greatest pleasures which life yields Certain 
spoits, too, as salmon and sea-tiout fishing, retained then 
attraction until im strength failed To fi lends who ha\e lost 
liking foi other pursuits than woik, I ha\e often insisted that 
it IS a mistake, e\en from a business point of \iew, to gi\e up 
amusements , since, wrlien distuibance of health has made a 
holiday imperatwe, there lemains no means of passing the time 
with satisfaction ' Be a ho} is long .is }oii can,” was the 
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maxim \^hich I reiterated Games, too, I placed as long as 
physical poweis a]lo^^ed Aboie all I continued to enjoy the 
countiv , my sojouin in which e\eiy siimmei was looked 
foiwaid to as the gieat giatilication of the >eai How fully I 
enteied into its concomitant pleasuies may be judged fiom the 
fact that I w ent picnicking w hen o\ ei eightj 

Being modeiate m amount, mj flow of eneigj was nerei 
such as piomptcd needless actnities Theie aie men whose 
fulness ot life necessitates some kind of action — pui poseless 
action, if no othci This was ne\ei so with me Contiaiiwuse, 
I tended alwa\s to he an idlei Action lesulted onl\ under 
the piompting ot i much dcsii* d end, and eien then it was 
with some icluctance that I w 01 keel at things necdtul toi 
achie\ing the end 

I emphasi/c this tiait since it is so utteil) at i ai lance w ith 
the tiait cominonh asciibed to me On looking at the senes of 
111} hooks, anel it the amount ot inateiial hi ought together m 
them, ,is well as the thinking shown it appeals to be a necessary 
implication that I haie been a haidwoikei The inteience is 
quite wiong, howeiei In the hist place, that which I ha\e 
clone has been done onh undei piessuic ot a gieat object and 
e\en unclei that piessuie it has been done with a eerj moderate 
actuit} It IS tine that actnitj in thinking was constant , and 
it was paith the plcasiiic ot thinking (w hich m bo\hoocl took 
the foini of cistle building and in htei life higher forms) 
which put a const int check upen action Piobablj this tiait 
did much towaids sh ipmg m\ ciicei Hid I been eneigetic 
thcie would not line aiistn thusc quiet eonlemplitions earned 
on iiicgulul) and it hist without dehnite iim-, which 'ed to 
the woik I hiie done 

One ot the tiails ot a coiislilution w hich, though notiigoious 
was oigamcall) >,ood appeals *0 ha'e been a well tmished 
deeelopmcnt ot the stiuctuies which a'lse ou*- of the deimal 
system I was thiit\-two bcfoie T hid am sign of deca\ of 
teeth I neici hid i tooth t iken out 01 stopped Ot the e\es, 
which lie also dcimal stiuctuics the like mn he slid lliej 
h.ue all thiough hie lemamed stioiig Down c\cn to m^ picsent 
age (cight\-lwo) I lead without spectacles, sometimes putting 
on a pan, but linding the mcomemcnee such th it on the whole, 
I piclei to do without them I m<i\ add that I ha\e, until cjuite 
recentl) , lejoiced in a stiong light That dislike to a glaie w Inch 
many people betiay, eien in then eailj jeais I haae laieh it 
eter felt The like holels with the eais Those aiouncl me 
sa) that my heaiing is peitect Is thcie aiT\ signilicancc m this 
peifectioii and long enduiance ot teeth, ejes, and eais, ill ot 
them de\ eloped from the deimal lajei ? The implication seems 
to be that in the process of development there was no failure 
of nutiition at the periphei) 
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Part of my moti\ e for setting down the foi egoing facts has 
been that of intioducing ceitain incidents and the effects they 
probably had on my constitution and caieei 

Fii St ol all thei e is the achie\ ement in w alking \\ hen thii teen, 
as naiiatecL in inj Autobioguipiiy [ 1 , 95] I ha\e 1 think ex- 
pressed the belief that, notwithstanding the passage thiough 
this constitutional stiain without appaiciit damage, 'set some 
damage was done That such a long-continued exeitioii was 
possible at that age is stiange . and it was, 1 think, impossible 
that it could ha\e been gone thiougli without leaiing ceitain 
imperfect deielopments ot stiuctuie 

[After the \isit to Swit/cilandj l.uiil the bicakdowii in 
health caused h\ willing the Piiinipits ol P',\l/ioIo^\ It, as 
aboie Intel led, the \asculai scstcin at huge, and 11101 c cspeciall} 
its cential oigaii, had been iinuicd, it sectiis an implication 
that the collapse which occiiiicd nuclei this iiiodeiatc stress ot 
woik would not othciwisc lia\c t.ikcn jiLice From that time 
onwaicls tlnoughout the icst ol iii\ hie I liaie nc\ci had a 
sound night Alwa\s ms 4ccp, \ci\ iiuidcciuate lu cjuantiU, h.is 
been a succession ot hits not the hiokcn sleep icsiiltiiig lioiii 
an occasional luiaiiig o\ei while li.ilt awake, but liaiing tie- 
quent bieaks with no sense ol sleepiness, and long inlenals 
with no sleep at all Alwa\s I diopped oil without pielim- 
mai} sense that 1 was about to do so, .ind alwa\s when I woke 
I was bioad awake Onlj dining leeent jeais (saj atlei secentj- 
ii\e) hace I approached the nounal state, in so tai as that is 
indicated b) feeling sleep} betoie going to sleep and after waking 

I haie said that toi eighteen months I did nothing E\en 
leading a column of a newspapei bi ought on a sensation ot 
fulness in the head , and when, in the winter ot 1856-7, I at 
length undertook to write the article on “Piogiess its Law 
and Cause " the elfoit entailed was \ei> tiMiig Still the result 
was beiielicial, and from that tune onwards, little h\ little, I 
resumed work 

It seems strange that with this iicixous ilisabilitv , acconi 
pained b^ nights of tliicc, loui, 01 Inc houis sleep made up ot 
mail} paits, I should li.nc m uiil.uncd w hat seemed to he good 
health Ihcicw.is 110 l.nluic ol muscuku stiength M} usual 
pracUcc was to lun up thicc Ihghls ot stalls two steps at a time, 
and I icmcmbei noting that this habit icmained eas} to me on 
my sixtieth birthcl.n The essential cause was that 111 } digestion 
lemained good Ihioughout ineecdmg litc 1 h,id iieiei been 
to an} extent troubled b\ cbspepsia, .ind this eupeptic state 
continued o.iwiidj aftci im bieak-dowii 1 he hist indication 
of any lack ol tull digestne powci was that, when foit}, 1 found 
^eal at a late dinner was no longci dcsii,iblc From that time 
onwards there has been no kind ol food which I hare acoided 
on the ground ot indigestibiht} m\ diet eien down to this late 
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peiiod including dishcb which many people in middle life would 
shank fiom Of couise the .ibilit} to obtain a good supply of 
blood has gone lai tow aids compensating foi the e\ils entailed 
bj bad nights Re pan ot the tissues goes on dining waking 
houis as well as dining sleep and sleep senes siniplj to give 
oppoitiinitj toi making up aiuiiib ot lepaii and, espeeiallj , to 
give extia oppoiliinitj toi lepaii to the heait Hence it lesults 
that a eomp.iaitnelj small .imoiint of sleep with good blood 
viell ell ciliated siilliees — stilliees bettei than <i long sleep with 
a slow eiieiilation and pooi blood 

A paitial abilitv to eonlmiie mj woik was the eoiisequenee 
411 thiough the peiiod diuiiig which the SmiUicIu Pliifosopliy 
w.is in hand, then w is nevei am lack ol powei to think, and 
nevei inv leliietaiiei to think Tliough mv woikmg time was 
so limited 111 dm itioii (being cheeked b\ the use ol sensations 
m the head and a eoiiseiousness tint misehiel would result tioin 
peiseveiaiieej vet duimg this ibiidged piiiod the pioeess of 
dietatmg w.is m no degiee lesliamed bv a sense ot elloit 01 of 
dismelmation , and had I not known that disastei would follow 
I should have been leidv to lesume in the atteiiioon Ihe 
eoustitution had .idjusted itselt to the abnoimal conditions and 
the tunetioiis ot all kinds went on within the pieseiibed bounds 
without app.uent stiaiii 

It IS .1 eiuestioii ol some mteiesl w hethei the st.ite ot things 
was nijmious 01 otheiwise to niv woik Ot eouise had I not 
lived bevond the usual age, p.ut ot it would have lemamed 
undone , but having lived long enough to complete it (01 all 
but a non essenti.il p.ut ot it), it seems possible th.it the slow 
late ot piogicss, giving oppoitunitv toi moie eiiiiet thinking 
th.in Iheie would h.ive been h.id I vvoiked at the oidinaiv 
i.ite, W.IS bcneliei.il 

Thus f.ii the .leeounts ot in> phvsieil n.ituie and ot the 
incidents vv Inch piofoundl) iHeeted it hive eonceined the put 
of mv hte which extended to rhen thcie e.ime in 

incident, fiuthci illusti.itmg the i.ishiiess I have desciibed .iiid 
leaving no benclil but onl} enoimous evil I retei 10 the 
iiiiti.ition ot the \nti \ggiessioii Le.igue, .iiid the elleets pio- 
duetd on m> health 

Up to th.it time I h.id abided bv mv lesoliitioii not to eiitei 
into anv public .letivitv , knowing ih.it mv st.ite ol bi.iin was 
one which toi bade am sticss But now the mteiest 1 telt m 
lesistmg our lihbusteiing .letions w is such .is to ovei-iide mv 
icsolution Not th.it I thought ol joining in .1 eontmued .igita 
tion I thought that .ittci the League h.id been set afloat I 
might letiic, and .issist onlv bj n.ime and moiicv 

And now theie began to be shown in moie manifest vvajs 
the caidiac damage, and dam.ige to the spinal coid, which had 
been left b) mj bovish exploit I had to dmiimsh mj woik, 
and >eai bj je.ii Iheie e.iine a diininiition ot the distance 
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which I could walk without damage Eierj now and then, 
with ln^ constitutional impiudence, I L\ceeded the limit of 
woik 01 e\ei CISC, and theieattei made both ot them smallei , 
until, 111 1886 Lime the hn il bicik down Thcieaftei foi some 
■seals I w IS obliged to desist liom the S\iil/iUii Philoi>opli\ 

Haimg 1 etui lied to a highei leiel ot health 1 lesumed wilt- 
ing the Philosopin ot whieh nioic tliin tw o \ olumes w ei e still 
[m 1888] imwiitten Ensuing \eais w itnessed the same general 
eouise ot lite — nnpio\Lineiils toi i lime lelipses eonseiuient on 
exceeding the aiuoiiiil ol cxeitioii bodiK oi ment.il which mj 
state .illowed ind llieii lon^ jiciiods cluiing wliieh mis little oi 
nothing could be done 1 he \ iii itioiis weie .,il it Fioni 1890 
to 1896 theie weie tunes dtiiing wliieli 1 w is ,ible to diet itc 
a eonsideiable iiiioiiiil e leli luoiiiiii^ In w ilk up intl down 
Stans to sit it t ible to me ils (except bieiklisl wliieli 1 hid 
taken 111 bed siuee 18S6) todiiselothe Vtheu eiini ind when 
up to high w ilei milk to ]sl is i ^ mie ol lulhiids tlieic But 
alssajs iltei i sshile some idseise meideut — i little loo miieli 
exeition oi i little too iinieh t ilk oi i little too much s\ oik 
— biought me dossn uiiii Viid iioss since the eompletioii ol 
the bMillul i Pliihi'.opin the loss lesel his beLome settled 
During these litei sens sshen e ip ible ot inj ssoik ms 
dictation (lecoidiiig to Mi liou«,hton) his imounted some 
times to tsso peiiods ot ten mmutes eieh dining the moining 
<ind sometimes to tliiee Re idiiig loi moie th in a less minutes 
at a time is misehiesous uid listeniiis, to leidiiig has to he 
lestiieted to tiaginents It h is been so esen ssith music Esen 
so simple a thing is looking at illustiations m monthlj maga 
/mes IS too much foi me unless t.ikcn in poitions Sometimes 
things hast eonsideiabl) impiosed as at Bepton, in 1900, when 
I could ss ilk ibout the guden a little , sshile at othei times 
as m the spiing of 1901 and igain dining the pi esent autumn 
(1902) I hast been mainls conhned to bed esen the extia effort 
entiiled bs leelming on a sof i being too much To all appeai- 
ance this state ot things ssill beeoint moit pionounced, and 
infirmities of othei kinds, sshieh hast duiiiig these last yeais 
added to m> tioubles, ssill m,ike such pait of mj life as lemains 
still moie to be dieaded 
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Non — ^\Vhen theie occmied to me the thought of wtihng 
cl biiet intellectual histoiy ot myself I hesitated foi some time : 
doubting \\ hethu it would be ol any sen ice Now that it has 
been completed, ho\\e\ci, I <iin glad that I imdeitook it Placing 
the facts in oidei ot genesis has had the eltect ot leie.alingto 
me some sigiiihcant connevions ol ideas I was pieiioiisly un 
conscious ol , and I infei that, if to me the naiiatuc has yielded 
iiitoi ination, it is likely to yield still moie to otheis Vs eliici 
dating the natuial eioliition ot atheoiy, such infoimation may 
not be without its use 

\t the same time some aid may be guen to those who ha\e 
not yet made acquaintance with m\ books I would suggest 
that toi such the best <ouisewill be to icid lust a numbei ol 
the £ss<iyi, beginning with the moie popiilai , then to lead 
the little book on htliunlioii then Tht '^liiii) ot %oiioIoi;\ , and 
then the pages which heietollow A sketch plan ol an iine\ 
ploied legion is alwais comenient toi guid.ance, and this 
" F'lliation ot Ideas mi\ scnc is i sketch pi in ol the 
Sintlietic Philosophy 

h Chilian, IShd 


THE FILIATION OF IDE VS' 

V coMi’i 1 II biogiaphy should gi\c an account not onh ot a 
mans Cell cei and conduct but also ot his mental dc\elopment, 
emotion, il and intellettn tl, and ol the piodiicts ot that dcielop 
ment Something is not untiecjucntU done tow aids delineating 
the e\oliition ol cliaiactei, but not much is done tow uds intel- 
lectual histon , explaining the gcucMs ot ideisaiid thceliboia 
tions ol them Such a histoiy cannot to much puipose be 
gnen by any one but the man himselt, and it his not commonh 
happened that the man himself has thought ot giving it 

I have aheady, in the Autobiogiaphy , indicated stages ot 
thought, and show n the oi ignis ot certain leading ideas , but I 
have done this only m a hagmeiitiiy wav, and much ol the 
detail lequued to make the account coheient has been uninen 


‘ The footnotes within squai e brackets have been inserted mainly to 
assist icterence to the Life and Lj.ttcn 
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boned. Then, beyond the fact that these indications do not 
form a continuous whole theie is the tact that they aic hniited 
to the fiist half of my life Hence the decision to naiiate in 
full, so f.ii as IS possible, the successive steps, and also to 
describe the peciiliaiitics ol constitution, Liiltuie, and ciicum- 
stance, which have been influential One signilicant lesult will, 
I believe, be that of showing how l.aige a part emotional natuie 
plajs in detei mining the intellectual activities, and how it enteis 
as an important factor into the lesulfing convictions 


The events ot childhood and bovhood, iiai rated elscvvheie, 
indicate to how small an e\tent authoiitv swajed me The 
disobedience, so pcipetiiallv complained ot, was the correlative 
of iiieveience tor govcining .igencies This n.ituial tiait 
opeiated thioughout lite. tending to nialvc me paj little atten- 
tion to the established ojiiiiion on anv niattei which came up 
foi judgment, and tending to leave me peifecth fiee to mqime 
vv ithoiit 1 esti amt 

The iiatuic thus displajcd was lathei sti engthened than 
otheivvise bv mv tathei’s habit of sj-icculating about causes, and 
appealing to m\ ludgmeiit with the view of exercising m> 
povveis ol Ihmkiiig Bv occisional qufstions of this kind he 
sti engthened th.it sell .isseiting n.ituic ol whicli he h.id at olhei 
times le.ison to eompl.im, but he did not appiientlv peiceive 
this Me.iiiwhile he cultivated a consciousness of C.iusc — m.icle 
the thought of C.uise a famili.u one The diseovei> of c<uise 
IS thiougli .m.ilvsis — the pulling to jucccs jihcnomen.i loi the 
jiuipose ol .iscci taming vvliat .iic the essential coniie\ions 
among them Hence one who is in the li.ibit ol seeking causes 
is in the h ibil ol inalv/mg I have up to this time leg.aided 
my t.ithei as moie svntlictic than .in ilv tic being led to do so 
b) his peipctiiil occup.ition with s' nthetie geometi> But 
now, on I econsidciing the l.icls, 1 see tint he w.is iii huge 
me.asuie inilvtii. He vv.is ,i gic.il adept .it m.ikuig solutions 
of pii//les, veib.il oi jihvsieil, .iiid this evident^ mijihcs 
analvbis Moicovei, th.it .m.ihsis ol .iiticul.ilions implied b^ 
his svbtem of shoith.ind exhibited the 1 iciiltv 

No doubt this habit of mind mhtiited lioiii him .md 
fosteied In him, llouiished the iiioic in the .ibsence ol the 
oidinaiv appe.ils to siipeinitui.il c luses '1 hough mv f.ithei 
letained the leading leligioiis convictions, vet he nevei .ippc.iied 
to leg.iid .mv oecuiicnces .is othei th.in ii itui.il It should .ilso 
be lemaikcd th.it dogm.itic te.iching jilaved sm.ill jiait in ni) 
education Linguistic ciiltuic is based on .luthoiitv, and as I 
rebelled against it, the acceptance ot things snnplj on authoiitv 
was not h.ibituil On the othei hand, the studj of Mathematics 
(conspicuoLislv Geoinetij and Mechanics), with which mj jouth 
was mainlv occupied, appeals, at e.ich step in ,i demonstiatioii. 
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to pii\ate judgment, and m a sense lecogm/es the right of 
pn\atc judgment M<in\ times, too, I assisted m experiments 
\Mth the an -pump and the electiical machine , so that ideas of 
physical causation wcic lejieatedlj impiessed on me More- 
o\er such small knowledge ot natuial histoij as I gained bs 
leaiing insects, tended to iamiliaii/e me with natuial genesis 

I ha\e elsewheie named, as eaiK established, the habit of 
castle-buildmg, earned to a gieat extent , and I ha\e expressed 
the beliet that this was a usctiil exercise ot the imagination — not 
leminiscent imagination, but constiuctne imagination Vnothei 
tiait, not thus fai named, and which I inlieiited liom m» tathei, 
was a dominant idcalit\ showing itself in alo\L ot peitection 
In him this lo\e w is so stiong that it became a hmdiance 
He could not let a thing alone as being limshcd \\ itli me the 
desiie to make woik beltei, though jnonounced his not gone 
to th.il excess Still I ha\c ne\ci been able to icsi satished 
with an\ thing incomplete This has been shown m the le- 
peated imiiio\ements ot exmession collection again collec- 
tion, and ^et again collection his been the h'stou ot most 
of nw hooks 'riic lo\c ot completeness has been cuiioush 
shown tiom the beginning b\ the habit ol summni/mg e\ei\ 
chaptei I could not lea\e a thing with loose ends the ends 
must be gatheied togcthci and tied up This tiait has been 
fuithei manitcstcd m tlie tendcnc\ nut to lest content with 
induction, but to continue in mquiu until the geneiali/.ition 
leachcd was iccliiccd to a deduction Lcuiiig i tiuth in an 
inductnc foim is, in <i sense Icaiing its juits with loose ends , 
and the bunging it to i deductnc loiin is in i sense uniting 
its tacts as all paits ot one t.iet 

A gencial lesiilt ol these nitnial tints and this kind ot 
culliiiewas in altitude ol detaehinenl The ibscnee ot those 
studies, linguistic ind histone il which ioim so laige a pait of 
the Oldman cdiicition lett me lice liom the bus guen b\ the 
jilcxiis ol tiadition.il leleas .met sentiments This elelachment 
iiael the same kind ol etfeet .is the dct.ichmcnt liom suiiounding 
authoiities .Vll mllnences thus coiisj-iiieel to make me tntiiclv 
open to iccene those impiessioiis anel icleis pioeliicecl b\ diieet 
coneeise with things Elscwheic I ha\e leteiieel to the fiet 
that when thiitcen, spite ot the high authoiities .igainst me, 
I denied the existence ot ineitii is .i posilue loiee , .ind hue 
instanced it as showing uniisu.il mdepcnclenec ot jiidginent, 
at the same time th.it it implied .in unusu.il inluilion ot plusic.ii 
tiiiths These two tiaits, joined with i eonstiuetue ini.igm.itioii 
unusu.ilU actue, and .i gie.it lo\e ot completeness, m.u be 
consideied as foiming mj posituc mcnt.il ecjuipment at the 
outset, to winch theie should be added the negatue equip- 
ment, if it ma\ be so c.illed, ol absence of enltiue m “ the 
humanities ” 
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But I must not foiget anothei tiait of natuie — a relative 
liking foi thought in contiast with a lelatiie a^erslon to action 
My ph\sical constitution did not ■\ield such oie'llow of cneiq} 
^s piomptb some natmes to spontaneous actuit^ In manj 
diiections action was enteied upon lathei leluctanth , while 
thinking wMs a pleasuie Obiioush this piedominant tendenc\ 
to contemplation has been a factoi in m\ caieer 

Letteis wiitten home when, at the age of seienteen-, 1 com 
menced engmeeiing in London, show an c\cuisi\eness chaiac- 
teiistic ot me Theie aie I see, some ideas lespecting the 
expansion ol steam in i elation to its heat, winch, quite wiong 
in then piehmmaii assumptions iinpK the absuid supposition 
that the question had not been fulh woiked out bj those who 
weie competent I icfei to these .is showing both the -.elt 
conhdence and the tendene\ to exploie m the lield ol plnsics 
the idea of n.ituial eaiis.ition being donnmnt The daih pio 
fession il eultuie m sane's and makin., diaw inga of maehmeis , 
of couise conduced to evict thinking c\ci impiessing on me 
geometiicil tiuths and the necessities ol i elation 

hen allei neaih i leii, I ini.,iatcd to the Bniningham 
and Gloucestei Riilwas mlluenecs ot the same class continued 
in opciation But I obscixe hcic coming out the tiait abo\e 
named — picfeicnce toi thinking to ictin.. The lust oiiginal 
thing I did was deiibing a new method ol diawing the cuiies 
111 skew <11 dies , and the piomptiiig inotuc w.is aicision fiom 
taking much tiouble Subsequent piomptmgs to in\ention 
had the same oiigiii The Scale ol Lquualents oiigmated 
fiom m\ dislike to the laboui of i educing a set of dimensions 
taken m inches .and eighths into liundi edth» of a toot , and 
though I do not tiace to tint cause the iniention I called .i 
Velocimetei, which also is a means of dispensing with calcula 
tion, a et the consciousness ol such 1 iboui gone thi ough b'^ 
a coadiutoi diiectcd m\ thoughts into the channel which led 
^to it Othci dcMccs, d.iting tiom tli it time illustiatcd the same 
excuisnciKss sell dependence and consti uctiie imagination 
The latter pait of mj hist enginceiing pciiod biought me 
a good deal in contact with men and with business , ,ind, being 
left in chaige of some engineeiing w oik ind allow'ed to caiij' 
out mj own designs, theie was a fuithci lamiliaii/ing with 
mechanical tiuths and a fuithci fostciing ot self dependence 
But heie must be noted a significant fact I became inteicsted 
in geologa, and bought L^cll’s Piinciplts, etc The lesult of 
leading tins w is that, lejecting his .ichcisc .uguments, I adopted 
the hypothesis ot deielopment, which c\ei aftei influenced 
my thoughts I was then twenty 

Duiing this time at Worcestei politics leceived no attention 
fiom me But w'hen, after the ending of my engagement on 
the Bn mingham and Gloucester Railw'av, I i etni ned to Dei by 
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a change took, place in this respect ; and in June, 1842, my 
thoughts on political matters resulted in the letters to The Non- 
coiiforiiiisl on “ The Proper Sphere of Government ” — a some- 
what strange subject for a young man of twenty-two to enter 
upon. The general tenor of these letters betrays the emotional 
leanings. Individuality was pronounced in all members of the 
family, and pronounced individuality is necessarily more or less 
at variance with authority. A self-dependent and self-asserting 
nature resists all such government as is not expressive of equit- 
able restraint. Our family was essentially a dissenting family ; 
and dissent is an e.xpression of antagonism to arbitrary control. 
Of course a wish to limit State-action is a natural concomitant ; 
and this characterized the letters on ‘‘ The Proper Sphere of 
Government.” Beyond this constitutional tendency, here first 
illustrated, there was shown the tendency to regard social 
phenomen:i as subordinate to natural law ; tlie two tendencies 
lieing, in an indirect way, correlatives. Already in those early 
days the culture I have described had fostered the belief that 
in society as in the world at large, tlierc are uniformities of 
relation ; and national life was vaguely thought of as a life 
having certain similarities to life at large. Though it had not 
yet taken shape, tlicrc was a dim idea of a social organism. 

During the several subsequent j'cars — years of miscellaneous 
and futile activities mainly spent over inventions, but partly in 
speculations, political, ethical, lin.guistic, showing as always the 
excursive tendency, and during whicli there was some art- 
culture — drawiu.g, modelling, and music — there is little to be 
noted save accentuation of traits already shown. One matter, 
however, of some signillcance must be named. From the time 
when, at about the age of eleven, 1 heard a series of lectin-es on 
phrenology by Spurzheim, who was going through the country 
diffusing the doctrinc.s cf Gall, I had been a belic\'er in phreno- 
lo.gy. Though when twenty-one to twenty-four my scepticism 
had not risen to the height it eventually reached, yet, as might 
be anticipated, I entertained sundry iihrenological heresies, and 
expressed them in articles published in a quarterly journal 
called The Zoist} Two of these I need not name ; the third 
had results. It appeared in January, 1S44, under the title 
"A New View of the Functions of Imitation and Benevolence.” 
The essential points in the argument were that the function of 
the or.gan called Imitation is to produce sympathy and that 
sympathy is the root ot benevolence. Years afterwards f 
learned that the genesis of benevolence by sympathy had been 
expounded by Aclam Smith ; but in 1844 I knew his name only 
as the writer of The Wealth of Xaiions. 

During the second engineering period not much specula- 


' [Supra, chap, iv., pp. 40, 45.] 
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live activity went on. There were devices for diminishing 
monotonous labour and there was the ever-present thought of 
improvement. From the one cause resulted the little appliance 
'%or facilitating the plotting of sections ; and from the other 
thi; improved levelling-staff and the proposed new type of level. 
Here, as always, instead of accepting the settled usages, as most 
do, the fact that they were settled usages had no influence 
with me. 

Though there must have been filiations of the various 
mechanical ideas which prompted my activities between the 
time (1846) when mv railway career ended and the time (1848) 
when my literary career began, yet I cannot recall them. 
There was a little invention, the binding pin, by which I made 
some inonev ; there was the planing machinery by which 
1 lost it : and Ihei'e were sundry ideas which did not reach 
the experimental stage. But new ideas of some kind daily 
occupied me. 

During all this second engineering period there had, I doubt 
not, been going on some development of the ideas set forth 
in the letters on "The Proper Sphere of Government.” That 
governmental actions should be definitely restricted was a con- 
clusion which in these letters stood without a satisfactory basis. 
What ultimate principle is it from which may be inferred the 
limits of State-action ? Analysis was required. The e.xcogita- 
tion of this principle and the perceiition that not only these 
limits, but also the requirements of equity at large could be 
deduced from it, irromptcd the writing of Social Slaircs. This 
was commenced live years after the letters on “ The Proper 
Sphere of Government ” had been written. Let me add that 
during the interval there had been going on that political 
activity entailed by membership of the Complete Suffrage 
Union and advocacy of the doctrine of equal political rights ; 
a kind of activity and a kind of exercised sentiment which 
kept in mind the principle Social Slatics elaborated. 

Concerning Socitil Slalics itself there arc various noteworthy 
things to be said, 'riierc is no invoking of authorities. A few 
references, imjstly dissentient, are made to ethical and political 
writers whose well-known doctrines I had gathered in the 
course of miscellaneous reading — not from their books ; for 
I never could read books the cardinal principles of which 
I rejected. The cour.se pursued in this case as in others was 
to go back to the facts as presented in human conduct and 
society, and draw inferences direct from them. 

In fulfilment of the desire for ideal comifieteness there was, 
at the outset, a presentation of the entire field to be covered by 
a system of ethics. In pursuance of the ordinary conception 
theologically derived, ethics had been composed of interdicts 
of many desired actions and inculcations of actions not desired. 
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Ethical teaching had given little oi no moral sanction to 
pleasniablc activities II not tacith li owned upon, they were 
ceitainlj not enjoined Rut in the piogi.imnie with which 
Social billin', begins — i pioyjinmc coi lesponding with that 
ultimately .idopted in llu PninipUs of hlliia — thtie was a 
dnision lecogni/ing the ethical sinction ot those actions 
lequiied for the fiilhlment of the noimal functions of life, and 
foi the obtamment of those pleasiiits accompan\ing the normal 
functions Theiewas an asseition ol the moial claims ot the 
individual to natiiial satisfactions within specihed limits 

And hcie, in going alicsh o\ci the facts, I obsenc some- 
thing ot which at the time I was not dclinitelj conscious — that 
the hist piinciplc foiiniilatcd was simpl\ an abstiact statement 
of the conditions iindei which might cqiiitabh be pin sued by 
each that self-satislaclion just insisted upon as ethically wm- 
1 anted It was an <isseition ol that hbclt^, within limits, to 
puisne the ends ol htc, which was implied in the asseition that 
enjoyment ol the ends ol lilc is moi d And this leads to a 
lemaik ol some intcicst conctming the mode in which this 
pimciple was .ippioachcd Foi thiiU \e.us I supposed m\sclt 
the Inst to enunciate this doctiinc ol the hbcit\ ol each 
limited only bj the like hbeilies ol all — the light ot e\en man 
to do w'hat he wills so long as he does not ticnch upon the 
bimilai lights of an} othci nun Rut altci the lapse ot that 
time I Icaincd, liom a icfcicncc in l/z/n/, that Kant had enun- 
ciated this piinciple \ftci some tmiiblc I Iniind his enuncia- 
tion , and then it bee.imc m inilcst th it K int h id i cached the 
piinciple horn the opposite suL lie had specihed the Innrt'. 
to the fiee action ol the indi\icluil, Iciiing the lice action as 
a thing not iNcll to be asscited but i ifhci to be tacilh implied 
in the asseition ot limits I, tonli iiiwisc, had piimaiih asseited 
the claim ol each to liec action, and liad sccoiKkiiih .isseitcd 
the limits aiising fiom the jnc entc ol othcis ha\ing siniil n 
ckiim to fiee action Tin. two modes ol leichmg this con- 
clusion ,iie signilicant ol the dillcicnce between the social 
stales ot Geimain iiid Engl iiid, ind also sigmlicai4 of the 
indiMdual dillcicncc K int nilnt ot a eountn in which siib- 
oidmation lo.iulhoiit\ had bicn all along \ci\ maikcd, looked 
at this maltei lioin the side ol icsti nut — iiidiv idii.il .iction was 
to be usluiiiiiil within cciliin limits Vnil while the limits 
weie made aiithoiitatne, thcie was no c nicsponding aiithoiita- 
tneness claimed loi the light ot liec letion With me, the 
coiiieise happened Being one ol a laee mneh nioie h.ibitu- 
ated to mdnidiial licedom, the piiman isscition w is that ol 
a claim to lice action — not a iceognition ol siiboi dmations, but 
the asseition ol .i nj<Iit subject to cciUiin suboidinalions And 
while this opjiosilc method ol concening the mattei was 
chaiacteiistie ot .i citi/en ol a lelatnel} tiee eountn, it was 
moie especiall} chaiacteiistie of one in whom the maintenance 
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of indu iduality had ahvajs> been so dominfint. I emphasize 
this contiast .is cleail^ showing the eKtent to which the 
emotional iiatuie innuences the intellectual conclusions 

The next tact to be named is, that theie was now displ.ned 
the tendenci to pass tioin induction to deduction The news 
I had expiessed icspectiiu, the limitation ot State action to 
ceitain spheies and exclusion ol it lioin othei sjiheies weie 
lying all abioad each standing on its own meiits as an inde- 
pendent belief Dissatist.iction with th.it condition of thought 
led to the seaich toi an iiltimite piinciple tioin which the 
limitations weie deducible , ind this when lound pioied to be 
a piinciple lioin winch wcic ilso dednciblc tlic i.iiioiis so-c.illed 
lights The whole ethic il scheme, in so tai as justice is con 
ceined, had been i educed to a coinpleteh deductiie, and con- 
sequenth quite coheient, toim satistiing the lo\e ot ide.il 
completeness 

Anothei sigmlicant tact is, that thionghout the whole aigu- 
ment theie is t.ieith .issumcd the piocess ot Eiolution, in so tai 
as human natuic is eoiiceined Iheic is a peijietLial .issiimp 
tion ot the mold inodili dnlih ot Min, .ind the ptogiessiie 
idiplation ot his ch.n.iciei to the soei d state It is alleged 
tint his moi d ciolutioii deiicnds on the deielopnicnt of s\m 
pitln, which is held to be the loot ol both justice and bene- 
liccncc This change ot ment.d natuic is asciibed to the 
exeieisc ot the sMiipathetic emotions consequent upon .i peace- 
ful social lite, and, theictoie, t.icith implies the inheiitance of 
tunctionalh-pioduccd eh.inges ot stiucture Theie is also a 
passing lecognition ol Sunnal ol the Fittest The benelieence 
of the pioeess bi which, among amm.ds <ind men, the infeiior 
disappeai and lca\e the supeiioi to continue the lace, is 
asseited , but theie is no lecogmtion ot the conseejuences seen 
b\ Ml Datwin 

In the List ch ijitf I , entitled ' Genci.d Considei.itions,” the 
e\ohition,in conception is distinelh bioiight out m man> w.ijs 
Cnili/ation is desenbed ,is a continuous moulding ot human 
beings to the soci il st.de, .ind ol the social st.ite to the hum.in 
beings .is thee become moulded the two .icting .ind i cacting 
Along with this theie is iccogiii/ed the .in.dogi between a 
societi loimed of indnidiuiK and an anim.il toimed of luiiig 
cells 01 units, though .it th.il time (1850) the hipothesis that 
an anim.il is thus tormed was, when lieie ind theie hinted, 
reg<aidecl as .in absurditi Along with the conception ot this 
analog} of ultimate components between the soiial organism 
and the mdnidual oigamsm, theie went anothei which pioied 
of fai gieatei signiheance How I came b} the idea that a 
lowr type of animal consists of numeious like paits perfoimmg 
like functions, while a high type of animal consists of le 
lativelv few unlike paits peifoiming unlike functions, I clo not 
lemenibei It ma} haic been tioin Fiolessoi K}niei Jones’s 
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Antmal Kingdom , for some of the facts cited are, I think, from 
that woik But whereier this general truth came from, I 
immediately lecogiu/ed the paiallelism between it and the 
truth piesenled bj low and high t5pes of societies This was 
the eailiest foieshadow iiig of the geneial doctrine of Eiolution 

Foi the peiception that theie is a piogiess fiom a unifoim 
to a multiform stiuctuie, and that this piogiess is the same in 
■in induidual oiganism and in .a soc1.1l oiganisin, was a lecog- 
nition of the piogiess fioin the homogeneous to the hetero- 
geneous, though no such woicls weie used I had at that time 
no thought of .in\ extension ot the idea , but CMdeutU there 
was the genii which w.is pieseiitK to dexelop 1 should add 
that the .leeju.iintanee which I .leeidcnth made with Coleiidge’s 
essa^ on the Idea oi Lite, 111 which lie set toith is though it 
weic his own, the m lion ol Sehelliiu ih it Lite is the tendency 
to induiduatioii hid i eoiisidei.ible elleet In this same ch.iptti 
it IS leteiied to .is illustiated .dike 111 the iiidiiidu.ition ot a 
Ining oig.inism ,iiid iKo in the iiidn idii.ition ol .1 soeietx .is it 
ptogi esses 

Shoitlj beloie 01 iiiimedi itch iltei the publication ot Sium/ 
S/ii/ns, I ni.ide the .icein.iint.uiee ot Mi G H Lewes at one ot 
Ch.ipinaii’s son us \Vc bcc.iiiic mutu.ilh iiiteiested, .iiid walked 
tow .lids oiii homes togethei I leniembei the iiieideiit because 
eonxeisation duiiiig the walk h,i\iiig tinned upon the Dexelop 
iiient Question, I suipiised Mi Lexxes bx 1 electing the xiexx set 
toith 111 the lis/i^i,>is (1/ Un \tiliiitil IIi'<loi\ of Cntilioii, which he 
supposed to be the onlx xiexx, and isscitmg the xiexx th.it tuiic- 
tioiial ad.iptatioii is the sole c.iusc ol dexelopmeiit I ii.uiie 
the tact .IS showing xxh.it iiix beliet xx.is at the close ot 1850 01 
beginning of 1851 

Nothing iiotexxoithx 111 the dexelopmeiit ot ide.is oeeuued 
duiiiig that peiiod of iiient.il iiicitia xxhieli tolloxxed the piiblie.i- 
tion of Soiml Stnln-; I think it piob.ible hoxxexei, that tuithei 
mateiials foi thought xxeie alloicled bx the leetuies ot Piotessoi 
Oxxeii on Compaiatixe Ostcologx gixeii at the College ot Sui- 
geons, XX Inch I .itteuded Mongxxith a miss ot clet.iils, theic 
xxcic piesented to me eeihiin genei.il l.iets which weie sug- 
gcstixe An hxpothesis sets up .1 pioeess ot oigaiii/ation 111 
thoughts pi ex louslx King uiioigamzed The ettect is analogous 
to th.it XX Inch lesLilts xxhen a speini cell is added to a genii-eell 
In the tacts as exhibited thioughout Piofessoi Oxxeiis leetuies, 
theie xxeie many illusti.itions ot the tiuth that the skeletons ot 
loxx types of animals aie relatixelx unitoim 111 then stiuctures — 
shoxxing XX hat he then and at othei times used to call “ xegeta 
tixe repetition’’ I could not accept liis Platonic notion of an 
ideal xeitebia, of xxhicli he consideied each actual xeitebraan 
embodiment , but his tacts illustiated piogiess from the unitorm 
to the multiform in the course of osteological oiganization I 
do not lemembei that I thought inx thing to th.it etlect but 
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here weie materials tor fiirthei de\ elopment of the conception 
illusti <ited at the close ot Sotuil SUiliti 

The acquaintance made with Mi G H Lewes was followed 
b) two counti\ exclusions which we made toi^ethei in the 
autumn ot 1851 — the lust up the riiames X.illej horn Maiden- 
head as tai as Abint>don, and the othci in Kent, in the neigh- 
bouihood ot ^laidstone The\ wcic accompanied b\ a gieat 
deal ot philosophic talk One eitcct, as indicated in Gtoige 
Ehol's 7//t, w,ib to qiie him an actnc scicntilic iiiteicst 
Anothci cticct w.is that a leal 1 i^itlicicd suggested to me 
ceit.iin tacts ol pi mt sliuctiiic iccognition ot the Law ot 
Oig.inic S\inincti\ hciiig the iilliin itc coiisccjuciicc ‘ Dining 
the second cxctiisioii I nude .icc|ii tint nice with <i little hook 
just puhhshcd be Milne hclwucK which wc looked into on 
bo.ud the stcanici ciiiMiu us to Gi iccscnd It set toitli the 
luniiiioii'- idc.i ot the islusiolo^ic il iluision ol laboui ’ Though 
the conception w is not new to me toi it w is ilkistiatcd at the 
close ot SiHiiil S/(i//o, \ct this phtasc cxpicssing .in .inalogv 
between niilu icliul oi g im/ itioiis uid soci il oig.ini/ itions in so 
\i\id .1 m.iiiiici .,i\c gieitci distnictncss to pic existing 
tlioii^hts 1 he iciclnig ot Lewes s Uio^i nphual IIi\loiy of 
P/n/iiM'/’/n , which icbiiLlcd tiom m\ iccjiiaint nice with him, did 
not so t.u .IS I iciiicinbci ^ne oiigin to .iii\ speci.il idc.is , but it 
g.i\c iiic .III intciest 111 iilnlosophic il iiid p> sc liologic.il iiicjiiiiics 
gic ltd til in li id bctoic existed I’lcscntation of the doctrines 
ot \. moils ocliools tliioiigliout the p.ist scued not so much .is .i 
nic.iiis ot .icquiiini, then thoughts .is i me.iiis of stmiulating my 
own thoughts, ind this cttcct begin picsenth to show itself 
Duimg the lust inontlis ot 1852 the css ly on the “ Theoiy 
ot Popul ition ’ Occupied nu Ch.ipm in, then piopiietoi of 
the Wt'itniiiisUi RiiUu' to whom I had on some occasion 
expiessed mi \icw icspccting the dccic isc of fcitihU which 
goes along with highei deielopment h.id been anxious to h.iie 
an .iiticlc on the subject 1 at lust declined toi the .issigncd 
le.ison that I pioposcd to wiitc i bocik .ibout the m.ittei 
Suhsec]uciitly ciicumst inces decided me to .icccde to Ch.ipm.in’s 
piopos.il, .iiid tlie aitielc w.is wutten loi the Ajiiil nuiiibei 
Heie .igain w.is illustiated the tiiith that .i geimm.il idc.i 
till own .iinong unoig.ini/ed ni.itciials sets up oig.ini/.ition 
The notion h.id been iiiesciit with me, ctit.iinh tioni 1846 7, 
and how much eailiei I do not know " But now the woikiiig 
hypothesis soon caused such knowledge .is I h.id to take shape, 
and g.i\c the powei ot i.ipidly .issimij.iting otliei knowledge 
buppoil was toimd in the doctiine of iiidiMdii.itioii .lbo^e 
named , foi a thesis i unning tin oughout the essay is that 
individuation and lepiodiiction <iie antagonistic — a loimula 
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which, expiessed in physical terms, as I should in later days 
ha\e expiessed it, is equnalent to — Iiiteguitioii and Dibintegia- 
tion aie antagonistic A coll.iteial ettect ot the leading of 
Coleridge’s essay on the Idea ot Life was that of making 
me seek a bettei dehnition ot Lite than the tendency to 
IndiMduation ” Hence lesnlted the dehnition gi\en in that 
essa) — the cooidinatioii ot actions Though a bettei one, this 
foimula \\<is incomplete because it limited the conception to 
actions going on within the oig.iiiism, without leteience to 
those external .ictions which llie\ .iic .idjiisted to 

As naiiated clscwhcu, this cssi\ on "The llicoij of 
Population” led to m\ liicndship with Hu\lc\ * 1 name the 

tact heie licc.uise within a lew weeks ol its coiiimencement 
tlieic was .111 incident which lives tlic date ol one ol iii\ behets 
I had suggested an mtiodiiction In Lewes, and had taken 
HuvleN to Dedtoid Place, KeiisinAi’ih whcic Lewes then 
icsided On oni wa\ hack the discussion tinned on the 
De\eloiimcnt question, and he iidiculed the notion ot a ihain 
ot beings 1 said that 1 no moie acceiited that s\inbol than 
he did, and that a tiec was the line s\nibol How long I had 
thought tills I do not know , but the mcideiit shows lli it bcloie 
that tunc theie had aiiseii a bcliet which we shall piescnth 
see pei\aded othci speculations It is obsenable that this 
conception ot dneigent and ledncigent blanches implies the 
conception of incieasing inultitoinntv oi heteiogencit\ — one 
thing gniiig oiigiii to in in\ things the Ihonghts aie in mitcsth 
akin 

Peisiiaded hj Lewes, who w is it ih it tunc htciai\ edito' 
ot the Leaiiti (<i papei which died a lew \eais atteiwaids), 

I wrote foi it a senes ot shoit essa\s undci the title ot "The 
Hajthoinc Papeis” — a name gnen as a bi.ickct holding them 
togethei The} show the usual cvcuisneness and a tendenc\ 
everywheie to anal}ze and to geneiahze The second ot them, 
entitled "The De\elopment H}pothcsis, ’ w.is ot tundaiiient il 
signilicance ® It shows th.it m IhsJ? the belief m oigaiiic eiolu- 
tioii had taken deep loot, and had diawn to itselt a lu^c 
amount ot e\idenee — cndciice not denied liom numeious 
speci.il instances but denied tioni the geneial aspects ot 
oiganic natuie, and lioiii the nccessiti ot .lecepting the lp)io 
thesis ot Eiolution when the hvpothesis ot bpeeial Cieatioii 
has been i ejected The Special Ci cation behet had diopped 
out of 111} mind man} icais befoic, and I could not lemain in a 
suspended state acceptance ot the onl\ coneciiable alteinatiie 
was pcicmptoi} This distinct and public enunciation ol the 
behet was but a gnmg dehnite toim to thoughts which had 
been giaduall} growing, as was shown in Sonal Statia 
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From this time onwards the eiolutionary interpretation of 
things in geneial became habitual, and manifested itself in 
curious wa\b One would not ha\e expected to hnd it in an 
essaj on ‘ I he Philosoph) ot Stjle , but at the close of that 
essa\, wiitten in 18^2 the tiuth that piogies*. in shle is fioin 
unifoimitj to multitoimit^ — ^tiom a moit homogeneous to a 
moie hetei ogeneous toim — hnds expiession showing that in 
mental pioducts, too the distinctne natuie ot high stiuctuie 
was beginning to be iteognized The piogiess ot thought in 
anothei diiection was shown in an essa\ on ‘The L’nneisal 
Postulate ’ 1 hid been leiding Mill‘d Lo^u In it oeeiir his 

stnctiues on W hcwell iiul while igieein., is to the unsound 
ness ot Whewells doetiinc I did not igice in the leason toi 
rejecting it Henee the essn Ihis nnohed the hist c\ 
jiression ot metaph\ sie il con\ietion> toi the oiiteome ot the 
aigument was a detenee ot leah-'in ind in asseition ot the 
lmposslblllt^ ot est iblislnn^ in\ bcliet at \aiianee with b 
Lp to this tune thinking with me h ul been inainh eoneiete 
in ehai letei but iio^ it assumed in ibsti let elniaetei , and 
theieitUi the ibsti let ind the eoneiete went hand m hand 
as the mduetne ind the deductive wcie iheidv doing This 
essiv on Ihe I nueisal Postal ite endid in a contioveisv 
with Mill, which t iking its lust sh ipe in the next edition ot 
Ills went on it inteiv ils in in amicable m innei toi 

some \eais and cveiituilh led to oui tiiendship 

In an essu on Maniieis and I isliion developmental ideas 
again di^plaved themselves Ihe oiigin ot institutions h\ i 
pi ocess ot ev oliitioii w as taken toi gi inted , and thei e w as 
delineated the use ot the diHeienl kinds of goveimnent b) 
diveigence tiom one oiiginil kind vvhieh united the ceie- 
nionial the political, ind the ecclesi istic il 1 here vv as also 
this same idea running tiuoughout the account of the genesis 
of the ditteient toims of minneis tioin simple oiiginal toims — 
a mulplication ot kinds tiom oae kind 

A like tiend of thought vv is shown in ‘ The Ait of 
Education, published in the \o\lh biilish Rtt-iLo. tsincc 
deceased), and now embodied in mj little book on LdiiLaltoii 
Various evolutional} coiollaries were diavvn from the pioposi 
tion that the unfolding of a child’s mind lepeats the unfolding 
of the mind m the human lace It was uiged that education 
must proceed ** trom the simple to the complex, ’ since the 
mind, “ like all things that develop, pi ogresses fiom the homo- 
geneous to the heterogeneous ’ It was contended that the 
development of mind “is an advance fiom the indefinite to the 
definite,” and that teaching must follow that course A further 
corollaiy was that as “humanity had progressed solely by self- 
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instruction,” “self-development should be encomaged to the 
utteimost in the child ” 

About this time, 1854, Miss Maitineau’s abiidged transla- 
tion of Comte’s \\ oiks was published I had alieady gatheied 
.1 notion of his system fiom Lewes, Wrho was a disciple and 
had wiitten m the Leadei some pipeis gi\mg an abstract 
of it , and a moie specific knowledge of Comte’s caidinal 
ideas had been gamed in 1852, fiom reading the intioduction 
at the instigation ot Geoige Eliot, and with hei aid She, 
too, was anxious that I should accept Posuitist doctiines But 
the leading ot the Intiodiietion, while it left me undecided 
lespecting the doctiinc ot the flnee Stages, was followed 
b> immediate rejection ot the Classitication of the Sciences 
Now that the tianslation was published I looked furthei into 
the Positne Philosoph's with the icsult that I engaged to write 
a leiiew of it toi the Bnluh Qiiaituh Being an impatient 
leadei, especiallv when leading news fiom which 1 dissent, 

I did not go fai But the pait I lead, and which piompted 
me to wiite a eiiticisin, had a \ei\ important effect I ha\e 
said elsewheie that I owe much to Comte — not in the sense 
assumed by his disciples, but in an opposite sen&e I owe to 
him the benehts of an antagonism which cleaied and de\ eloped 
my own news, while assigning leasons foi dissenting ti om his 
Rejection of his ideas concerning the deielopment ot the 
sciences, led to those ideas of m\ own which aie set forth 
in “ The Genesis of Science ’ , and these had signihcant 
relations to the psychological ideas soon afteiwaids elaboiated 
The use of ceitain fundamental peiceptions and tundamental 
acts of leasomng was asciibed to gi idual oiganuation of 
expel lences Theic was a deielopmcnt of the idea ot likeness, 
and out ot this the idea ot equality and inequaht\ Fiom the 
likenesses and unhkencsses of things, a tiansition to the like- 
nesses and unhkenesscs ol lelations was alleged , and this, 
leading to lecogiiition ot the eqiiahii ot lelations, was lepie- 
sented as the basis of leasoning Then it w is shown that 
thioughoiit this dee elopment dieeigenee and le di\eigcnee go 
on, causing multiplication and heteiogeneity of sciences the 
symbol ot a tiee being hcie again used And it was fuithei 
pointed out that along with diflei entiation ot the sciences theie 
goes incieasmg intei dependence, that is to say, integiation 
Thus, while theie weic seeeial tiaits toieshadownig a psycho 
logical theoiy, thcic weie othei tiaits toieshadownig a geneial 
eeolutionaiy conception in so fai as it concerns intelligence 
and its pi oducts ‘ 

In w'hat yeai I decided to wiite a book on the Pi maples oj 
Psychology I do not remembei ® But in 1853, theie was reached 
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one of its leading views, consequent on the pciception that the 
definition of life as “the co-ordination of actions,” lequiied to 
be supplemented lecognition of the iclations borne bj such 
co-ordinated actions to connected actions in the eniiionment 
There at once followed the idea that the giowth of a coire 
spondence between innei and outei actions had to be tiaced 
up fiom the beginning , so as to show the wa> in which Mind 
giaduall} e\ohes out ot Lite This was, 1 think, the thought 
which oiiginated the book and g-we its most distinctne chai 
acter , but eiidenth, the tendency to legaid all things as 
etohed winch hid been giowing moie pionounced, gate 
anothei special lutcicat to tnc undei taking The eiolutional 
Mew' ot human nttuie had been assumed all thiough Social 
Statics, and in the essa\ on The De' clopmcnt H\pothesis ’ 
belief in e\olution had been di-'tincth a\owed as holding 
of the 01 game cieation The piogiess ot oiganisms and of 
societies tiom the uniform to the multiloim had been lecog- 
nized, and the thought of inci easing mutual dependence of 
parts had been accentuated b\ meeting with Milne Edwaids’s 
phrase the physiological dwision ot labou' ’ Then came the 
congiuous toimula ot \ on Baer — ot aetelopment fiom the 
homogeneous to the heteiogeneous Vt the same time had 
aiisen the coiielatue conception ot dneigence and reduer- 
gence and consequent inci easing mullitormitj , as occurring 
in oiganisms in go\ernmental oigai izations and m the genesis 
of the sciences A.d\ance fiom the indennite to the definite, 
as displaa ed in the indn iclual mind and m the mind of humanity, 
had also been recognized Thus \aiious ideas, forming com- 
ponents of a tlieon of eiolution weie hmg leacly for organiza 
tion \nd aftei publication ot the essa\ on “ The Genesis of 
Science” m which the ei olutional new ot mental piogiess was 
so pionounced and coheient the Pniiciphs o1 Psychology which 
foi ayeai or moie pieiioush had been t iking shape w is coin 
menced ' ^ 

Undci the piomptiiigs ibo\c dcsciibcd the pait entitled 
“ Genei il bynthesis w is the one to which I lust deioted 
myself , and it was the wilting of this that led to a widci and 
moie coheient conception of ciolution ikmong the component 
chapteis aie some entitled ‘ The Coiiespondence as diiert and 
Homogeneous” The Coiiespondence as diiect but Hetero 
geneous,’ ‘ llie Integiation of Coiiespondences ” Heie, then, 
m anothei sphere had arisen the recognition of progress from 
the homogeneous to the heterogenous , and it was the joining 
of this with theiaiious pi ea lous lecognitions which led to the 
question — Is not change fiom homogeneity to heterogeneity 
universal ^ The question needed only to be asked to be 
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answeied affiimati\el> In puisuance of that tendency which 
I have befoie descubed as chaiacteristic, theie foithwith 
aiose a desiie to hnd toi this induction a deducts e in 
terpretation This nnneisal piocluity must ha\e a universal 
cause What is that cause ■' And the answei soon i cached 
was that it is the multiplication ot eftects It was at Tiepoit 
m August, 1854 that this geiiei ih/ation inductuc and deduc 
ti\e, was 1 cached , * and I immediatel\ decided that as soon 
as the PniiaplLi, ot P'.\lIioIo^\ w is completed I would write 
an essv\ undei the title ihe Ciuse of all Ptogiess Whethei 
I then wiote to Chipmui piopjsm^ such in iiticle foi the 
WesiimnsLi Reiicai oi whctlni 1 inide the pioposal when I saw 
him in London lalei in tlie \lu I cinnol lemembei I think 
the last IS the moie piobible Leilunl\ howeiei, befoie the 
close of the jeu in m cement w is nude toi such an ai tide 
the title howeiei bein^ ne^itued h\ Ch ipm in is ippeaiing 
too ambitious ind Piogiess its Law and Cause ’ being 
substituted 

Of couise the eiolution ot mind thus tiaeed up thioughout 
the \niiTial Kingdom as a pait ot the piogitssne coiiespon- 
dence between innei md outei actions could be made clear 
onlj bj \aiious sequent inteipietations Hence lesulted the 
chapters on The \atuic ot Intelligence and The Law of 
Intelligence \ttei these moie abstiact conceptions came the 
mote conciete conceptions ot Reflev A.ction Instinct and 
Reason as contoiming to the gcncial \iew TinalK on using 
up to human faculties legiided as oigani/ed lesults of this 
intei couise between the oigmism md the emnonment theie 
was reached the conclusion that the so called foims ot thought 
aie the outcome ol the piocess ot peipetuilb adiustmg inner 
lelations to outei iclitious hved iclations in the emnonment 
pioducing h\cd lelitions in the mind And so came a lecon 
dilation ot the a pi 101 1 mlw with the evpeiiential ciew The 
whole theoij ot mental de\tlopmcii( is thus piesented assumed 
that the coiiespondeiicc between mnei and outei came to be 
graduall) established bcciuse the eftects legisteicd m the 
lien oils systems ot one geneiation wtie more oi less bans 
milted as modihcatioiis ot the nciious systems in the next 
geneiation Though nowadays I see that the n itui al selection 
of laiiations m the neiious s>stem has been a factor, and, 
z/i the eaihe:>t stages peihaps the most impoitant tactoi, vet 
I still hold, as I then held that the inheritance of timctionallj- 
wi ought mochtications is the chiet and almost e\clusi\e factoi 
in the genesis ot all the moie complex instincts and all the 
highei mental poweis But the eiolutionaiy new of mind, 
though i^ianifested thioughout the whole argument of these 
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chapteis, was not put into the foiegiound ; paitly, I suppose, 
because the e\ oliitionary mcw of Life in general was at that 
tune almost iinueis.ill^ i elected and mosth iidiculed 

The thesis elabomted in the duisioii entitled “ Speeial Ana 
lysis ” \\<is suggested b^ the loneliisions leaehed in the essay on 
“The Genesis of Seieiiee.” lespceting the deielopment ol the 
ideas ot etjuality of things and equalit\ ot lelations It needs 
but to lead that essay to see that this coneeption of gi owing 
intelleetual peieeptions aiose in the eouise ot aseaieh toi the 
initial ideas of seienee , and, on eoinp.iiison, it will be manifest 
that the sueeessne eh.ipteis ol this ‘Speeiil An,ilysis” aie but 
an elahoiation ol th,it initi.il thought Heie the lemaikable 
fact to be noted is that theie li.is nninlentionally as I behe\e, 
lesultecl <i complete coiiespondenee between the Geneial Syn- 
thesis and the Speenil \nil\sis — between the putting togetliei 
and the taking to pieces , loi the idiiistmeiit ol innei lelations 
to outei lelations posited in the one e ise, is, 111 the othei ease, 
the loot downtowhieli the ment.il stiiietiiie is tiaced Con- 
ceining the conclusions which make up the ‘ Special Analysis ” 
one onl\ e.ills toi sepaiate mention — the pai adoxical one that 
Logic, hitlieito legal ded ,is a subjectue seienee, is in leality an 
obyeetue science Vuthoiit\ met long i,sige may gi\e such 
stiength to ,i bcliet tint no dispiool eh mges it I h,i\e fui- 
nished a ti iple demonsti .ition ol the objectne natviie of Logic, 
but the old idc.i pcisists without c\en ,i sign ol change 

As stated in the pieface to the \ chime when published 111 
July, 18ss tlieie was omitted a lin.il put which w’ould have 
been c.illed, as in attei yeais it was e.illed, “ Physical Synthesis ’’ 
In this I h.id intended to show the w.iy in which these eiolu- 
tionaiy mental pioeesses aie to be intcipictecl as lesulting fiom 
the passige ot neieous diseh.iiges .dong hues ot least lesistanee, 
which became hues of less .iiicl less lesistanee in piopoition <is 
they weie ottenei and moie stiongh tia\eised 

Conceining the ideas ot this w oik it lein.iins only to add 
that in the “Geneial Vn.ihsis ’ w.is set loith the logical jiistih- 
cation ot th.it Re.ilism w ithout w Inch the eiolution.uy new, m 
common with seientilie news .it laige, becomes ineoncenable 
It was an elaboiation ot the Uni\eis,ii Postiil.ite and its eoiol- 
laiies the geneial thesis being that Ide.ilism takes foi gianted 
at e\ery step of its aigument the \ahdity of th.at test pioof 
which it ends by t.icitly denying 

Aftei the inteii.il of inc,ap,ieity foi woik extending fiom July, 
1855 to fanuaiy, 1857, I at length piep.iied the long contem- 
plated essay on “Piogicss its Law <ind Cause”* This was 
published in Apiil, 1857 : and in it the geneial conception which 
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had been leached in August, 1854, was setfoith in detail Here 
ni.iy litly be lemaiked .i clispioot of the statement not uncom- 
monly made that mj thinking has been a pi ton Besides many 
othei evidences, the genesis ot this essay is .1 deal demonstia- 
tion to the contiai} Piogiess fiom homogeneity to heteio- 
geneit} was obseived now in one class of phenomena and now 
in anothei, until the mst.inces h.id become man\ and varied 
Onlj then came the genei.ih/ation that this tianstoimation is 
univeisal , and onl^ then did tlicic commence a scaich tor the 
ultimate tiiith fiom winch the induction might be deduced 
But in some men — and especi ill\ so was it in Hu\lev — the 
hatied ol deductive icasoning is such that the meie tact that an 
indiiclion c<in be iiitcipictcd dcdiictivch aioiiscs doubt The 
ihjthm of action and icacUon ncccssaiily caiiics opinion to 
e\ti ernes , and the icactioii against a piioii ic isoning in Biology 
and Geology, had gone to the cvlicmc ot icpudiitmg all icason- 
ing but the a poUci 101 1 

Tlie oiigin ol the next step I cannot icmcmbei \\ hethei 
it vv.is that on conlcmplatiiig the imiltiplication ot cltecls thcic 
aiose the cjuestion — How docs thcic aiisc the lust cttect ' — 1 do 
not know But a slioit time altei the publication ot the abovv; 
named essay, c.inic peiceplion ol the tiiitli that a state of 
homogenity is an unstable stale In an aiticlc ougmally called 
by me “ Tianscendcnt il Physiologv but entitled b\ the editoi 
“ The Ultimate Laws ot Plivsiologv ’ a statement ot tins gcnei.al 
tiiith was published 111 the \titioii<il lui Octobei, 1857* 

This gcnci.ili/ation was not like the otlici niductivelv leached, 
but was, I think, deductive tiom the outset lesultcd tioin the 
piosccution ol an.dvsis But tliough not toiccd uiion me by 
obseivation it was, m the cssav named cxcmplihed bv tacts ot 
vaiious oideis the deduction was hcic vciihed bv induction 
At the same time was set toith the piocess ot mtcgiation as pait 
of the piocess ot evolution, both 01 game and social But, .is m 
the PiiiuipLb of P'<\clioloi’\ so heic it in.idc its ippe.uance as 
a suboidinate oi sccond.uy piocess — w is not lecogm/cd as a 
piimaiy piocess The development ot thought in this diiectioii 
was del.ived until some seven ytais h.id p.isbcd 

Dining the same suminei, while lambhng in Scotland, theie 
was vviitten anothei essav, cv olutioiiai v in substance though not 
piofcbscdlv toimmg a p.iit ot the doctimc — the essay on "The 
Oiigin and Function ot Music ' How theic had aiisen the 
beliet that music lesults fiom development and ideali/ation ot 
those c.idenccs ot the voice which indicate emotion, I cannot 
lemembei But it shows again the evei piesent beliet in 
natural genesis — the giowtli ot the complex out of the simple 
Theie had piobably suggested itself the question — Where does 
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music come from ? and in default of the theory of supernatural 
endowment the origin set forth seemed the onlj possible one 


The drift of thought thus so laiioush displa)ed, was now 
made still more decided b\ le leading m\ essa\s while prepai- 
ing them foi publication in a\olume and thereupon followed 
the hnal result* Diuing a walk one hue Sunda\ moining (oi 
perhaps it ma\ ha\e been Kew Yeai s Da\) in the Chiistmas ot 
1857-8 I hippened to stand b\ the side ot i pool along w Inch 
a gentle biee/c w is buiij^in^ sinillwiiLs to the shoie it in\ 
teet While watching these undulitions I w is led to think ot 
other undulations — othci i In thins ind piobibh is in\ mannei 
was lemembeicd e\tiemt c ises — the undulitions of the ethei, 
and the uses ind tills in the piiecs ot nioue\ shaies, and com 
modities In the eoui&e ot the w dk nose the ineiuii\ — Is not 
therh^lhmot motion unneisil mcl the iiiswev soon i cached 
was — \es Piesenlh — eithei loilhwitli oi in the eoiiise of the 
next tew dns — eiiiie i much moie impoitant lesiilt This 
geiiei ill/ ition i iKciniUv, the il\thin ot motion iteallecl the 
genti ill/ It on which w is to h i\e been set lo th in the unw iitteii 
put ot the Piiiiuphs it — the -,eneiali/ ition that 

motion iitiiM IS ilh tikes pi lee doiu the line ol It ist resist nice 
Moreover thcie hid become 1 uniliii lo me the doetiine of the 
Consen ition ot I oiec is it w is Uku e died — m those da\s a 
noveltv ind with this w is joined in mv mind bn William 
Giovcs s doetiiiie ot the eoiiel ition ol the phvsical toiees Of 
course these iimveisal piineiples i iii^ed themselves alongside 
the two umvcisd piuieiples I hid been leeentlv illustiating — 
the inst ibilitv ot the homo-,em ms ind the multiplication of 
effects As dining the pieecdinc, veil I had been showing 
how till oiiqhout all 01 dels ot phenomen i tiom nebulai genesis 
to the genesis ot languigc se nice iit theie evei goes on a 
change ot the simple into the eomples of the uniloim into the 
multifoim theie nituialh iiose the thought — these vinous 
iiniveisal tiutlis iie nianitestl} ispeets of one univeisal tians 
foimation Suielv, then, the piopei couise is thus to exhibit 
them — to tied istiononi) geologj biologv psvehologj, soci 
ologj and social products m sueeessrve order tiom the cvolu 
tion point ol view bvidentlj these univeisal liws of force to 
which eonfoims this iinee isine, ledistiibution of matter and 
motion constitute the nexus of these eoneiete sciences — express 
a communitv ot natuic which binds them togethei as paits of a 
wdiole And then came the idea of tijmg thus to piesent 
them Some such thoughts they were which gave use to my 

project, and which, a few days later, led to the writing out 
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of the original programme, still extant This I sent to my 
father on the 9th Januaiy, 1858 ' 

During the subsequent two jeais, partly occupied with vain 
endeavouis to hnd some way of executing my pioject, there 
appears to have taken place some elaboiation of this pro- 
gramme , but, so fai as I remembei, no impoitant addition was 
made to its leading ideas , unless it be the conclusion that these 
laws of tiansfoimation, and the ultimate physical laws whence 
they result, aie all coiollaiies fiom the Peisistence of Force 
This may', howevei, have been a latei conclusion, but, vvhen- 
evei aiiived at, it implied the analvtic habit , since it gave an 
ansvvet to the questions — ^\Vhy is the homogeneous unstable^ 
Why do effects multiph ’ Why is motion 1 In thmicnl ’ There 
was no lest till theie was leachcd this hnal tiiith not to be 
tianscended — a tiuth equivalent to the tiuth that existence can 
neithei aiise out of nothing noi lipse into nothing 

The evolutional V belief implied interest m all orders ot 
phenomena throughout vv Inch, accoi dmg to its thesis it should 
be displayed Hence phvsical astiouomy became mteiesting 
Duiing many piecedtng \cats the Xebulai Hypothesis had 
been appai ently diaciediled by the levelations of Loid Rosse’s 
telescope the resolution ot vaiious appai ent nebulse into 
clusteis ot stars, was supposed to have given the Cou^ de gidtc 
to the thcoiics ot Kant and Laplace , 01 , at anv late, it was 
concluded that all such siippoit as appealed to be fuinished by 
the piesent existence ot nebulous mattei was dissipated It 
was supposed that these luminous patches which poweitul 
telescopes proved to consist ot enoimous munbcis of stais vvcie 
1 emote sidereal systems similai to out own Ot couise under 
these ciicumstances I was piompitd to look into the evidence, 
and was soon convinced that the reasoning assigned foi this 
conclusion was vicious Ihis led to the essay on “’Recent 
Astronomy’ and the Xebulai Hypothesis’’ published m the 
WcsliiniiiLi loi July 1658 It contained pioots th it the 

cull cut conclusion was unliuc and that ihese clusteis ot siais 
foim p.uls ot oui own sideicil system Ihis has since become 
an accepted doctime Tlic invalidity ot the leason toi 1 eject 
ing the nebulai hypothesis at laigc having been shown, there 


' [In leply to ciuestions from Piofessoi A b P.ickaitl, of Blown 
Univeisity, Piovidence, Spencei wiote yij August, 1902} “ I believe you 

aie riglit in ciediting me with the intio luctnm of ilie wind ‘evuliition’ 
I did not, howevei, introduce it m the pi ice of epigenesis,’ 01 any' woid 
of specially! biological application, but as a woul fit for ecpiessing the 
process of evolution thioughout its entue lange, moigimc and oiganic 
“ I believe the intioduction of it was between 1857, when ‘ Piogress 
Its Law and Cause ’ (was issued), and the lime when the scheme for the 
Synthetic Philosophy was drawn up , and the adoption of it arose from 
the peiception that ‘progress’ has an anthiopocentric meaning, and tint 
there needed a woid lice fiom that ] 
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tollowed an exposition of the leasons foi believing in the 
nebular genesis of the solai system Additional reasons of 
signihcance ueie assigned One of them n as that accoi ding to 
the latio between centiitugil foice and giaiitN in eaeh planet is 
the gieatei oi smallei nuinbei ot satellites it possesses Anothci 
was that to laiiations in this latio, unlike in each planet, aie 
asciibable the ditteiciit sptcilic ^^luiticsot the planets With 
acceptance ot the hj pothesis ot Olbti s i especting the missing 
planet, went the conclusion thit the celestial bodies aie neithei 
solid 1101 liquid all tin ougli but that the mtei lor ot each con 
sists ot gases i educed b\ picssuic to the deiisit> ot htjuids It 
had been shown tint giscs ini\ be couipii s&cd to that degiec 
ot densiti without hquelniig uid since then the cxpciiments 
of Pi of Andiews pionri^ tint thcic is i ciitical tcmpciatuic 
abo\e which no picssuie pioducing liowcici gieat a clensiti 
will cause liquefaction Ins midc this \icw moie ten ible than 
it at hist appealed In leeeiit jcus it li is been eniincnted 
afresh in Geiman;> bj) Di Vugust Kiltei in lbt >2 Ot eouisc 
the conclusion tint tioiii the buistiii^ ol i jilinet thus consti 
tuted lesulted the istcnods Ins ^ lined in e\ei iiieitising 
suppoit fiom the e\ei ineieising iiumbei ot them chscoitied , 
foi it IS manliest tint ot the multitudinous fuiameiits the laigei 
would he lelituch few ind that with siieeessiie deci eases ol 
si/e would go inei eases ot numbeis in mlcienee coiiespond 
ing with tlie tacts An cxpluntion ol comets ind meteoi 
showeis was also ifloidcd It should be iddcd that I \entuied 
to dissent tiom the thcoij of the Sun held In Sn John Heischel 
that the photospheie incloses i daik boc^^ lendeied MSible 
through bieieliesin the photospheie known is spots In pm 
suance of the new that the Sun is the pioduet of a still conceii 
hating nebuli the tempeiatuie of which is too high to peimit 
solidification it was contended that the photospheie consists of 
metallic lapoius eiei using and pieeipitahng a new soon 
afterwards A Cl ihed b) the discoieiies of Knchhotf and Bunsen 
An extreme illustiation of that disiegiid foi authoiitj chaiactei 
uing me was thus shown foi the then euiient ■■ lew lespecting 
the nebulae, and the new i especting the eonstitutiou of the 
Sun, had the highest wan ant I must howeeei, in candoui, add 
that the essaj contained some seiious mistakes — one especially 
concerning the distiibution of comets fiom which I thought 
endence was deniable* 

The eiei-piesent mteiest in the idea of eiolution as ex 
tending to all oideis of phenomena, piompted othei audacities 
displaced at this time One of them was a criticism upon 
Prof Owen’s Atchelype and Homologies of the Veitebiate Skeleton 
It was published in the Biilish and Fotcign Mcdico-Chit itigical 
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Review foi Octobei, 1858, and afteiwaids appended to the 
second \olume of the Bwlo^\ ’ Of course his theoiy, which 
was a modem ipplication of the Platonic theoiy of Ideas, 
conflicted uith the eiolutionaiy mcw ot the oiyanic woild 
The puipose ol the essav was two-iold — to show the incoii- 
sistencies ot his leasoning, and to show how, b} mechanical 
actions and leactions between oiganism and emiionment, the 
segmentation of the ieitcbi<il column might be produced 

In the same mannei was to be iccounted loi and I may 
.idd e\cused, the audacilj shown in an aitiele wiitten in 1858 
on “Illogical Geologi m which eeitnn mcws ot L^ell, 
Murchison, and Hugli Millei weie idveiseh eiitiei/ed The 
pushing ot e\olutionn\ inqniiies in all diieetions iieeessaiil} 
biought me fice to tiee with geological 1 lets ind theoiies, 
and with the paheontologie il eiidenee aeeompnnm^ them 
The notion, still at tli it tune gcnei ilK aeeeiiled imong geolo- 
gists, that dining p ist eias theie hid oeeisionilh oeeuiied a 
sweeping awaj ol the old oi^anie tjpes and the eieition ot 
a new set, w is of coinse utteilj 'epuj,!! int to me, ind it became 
needful to evamine the leisonmgs which led to such a con 
ception It w as show n th it geologic il e\ idenec does not 
wan ant it 

This same peuod (1858 60) gue biith to seieial othei 
essajs penaded bj the simc geneisl thoughts One ot them, 
on “The Law of Oiganie S)mmetn w is published in the 
Medico Cliu iiigual Rc /t« )oi Jiuuin, 1859 As iliead\ said, 
this aiose fiom an obset\ ition I m ide dining m\ e\cuision 
with Lewes in 1851 I do not lemcmbei tint the geneinl 
foimula ot Eiolution w.is ictened to (I line not got the e-.si\ 
at hand), but the intcipieHtion was eioliitionan The tiansi- 
tions fiom spheiieal ind ladial s\mmeti\ to bilateial sjmmeti) 
and in some cases to asirametij weie shown to illustiate the 
general pioposition that the foims of paits aie detei mined b> 
then relations to siii rounding letions giowths being equal 
wheie the incident foices aie equal ind unequal wlicie the 
incident foices aie unequal I should leniaik, howeiei, that 
the interpietation was incomplete in so tai that it lecogiiized 
inorganic foices onl) — heat, light giaiitation, etc — and did 
not recognize anj oiganic agenc}, such as the influence ot 
insects in de\ eloping the foims of tloweis 

A cuticism of Prof Bain’s woik on The Eiiiolioiti, ami the 
Will was wiitten at this time, and natuiall^ tiom the ciolution 
point of \iew Especially is this seen m a pioposed elassiliea- 
tion of mental states, which is said to be justihed “whethe' 
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we trace mental progression through the grades ot the animal 
kingdom, through the grades of mankind, or through the stages 
of individual growth.’’* 

Then came the essay on “ The Social Organism,”” in which 
is obser\able the growth between 1850 and 1860 : the first 
being the date at uhich, in Social Statics, there had occurred 
the primary recognition of the analogy between an individual 
organism and a social organism. In this essay, as in its germ 
ten years betore, the fundamental paiallelism recognized is in 
that mutual dependence of parts which both display ; and all 
the phenomena ot organization, indnidual or social, aie re- 
garded as haling this as then cause .\ny one who refers to 
Social Statics (pp 45J — 156, oiiginal edition ; pp. 264 — 267, 
reiised edition) mil see that this was the loot-idea and that 
this dominates the dei eloped idea He will also see how 
entirely without kinship it is to the tancifiil notions ot Plato 
and of Hobbes. But in the essa\ on “ The Social Organism ” 
the geneial conception indicated in Social Statics, while 
de\ eloped in detail, has also become affiliated on the general 
doctrine of Eiolution In the lust place, the mutual de- 
pendence ot parts is shown to iinohe an increasing integration, 
and in the second place, numcious illusti.itioiis which society 
furnishes aie summed up b\ the statement that “not only is 
all progress liom the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, but, 
at the same time, it is fi om the indehnitc to the definite.” 

And now came the actual start’ Ideas which had become 
fairly definite and coherent were now to be made quite definite 
while being elaboiated in Fust Principles 

As shown by the oiigmal piogramme. I had fiom the outset 
seen the need for speed} mg my position in lespect to meta- 
physico-theological beliefs It all things wcie to be mterpieted 
in terms ot the ledistiibution ot matter and motion, I must 
guard myselt against ascription of the mateiialism apparently 
implied. Along with such an intcipietation must go the ad- 
mission, or lathci the asscition, that oui ideas of matter 
and motion are but s}mbols ot that which tianscends the 
possibilities of knowledge : and that hence, any explanation of 
the order of the changes which the Cosmos exhibits, still leaves 
unexplained the nature and ongtn of them. 

Hence came to be thought out and written the preliminary 
division ot Fust Pniiciples — “The Unknowable.” An absurd 
misconception lesulted. While this was simply an introduc- 
tion intended to exclude misinteipretations, it w'as, by the tew 
who paid any attention to the book, regarded as its substance. 
Having inspected the portico, they turned their backs on the 
building ! The general doctrine of a universal transformation, 
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conforming everywhere to the same laws, was passed by as 
not calling for exposition oi comment , or, if lecognized at all, 
was supposed to be a sequence of Dai win’s doctiine of “natuial 
selection ” ' The thought of the muddle-headed public seems to 
have been — Both are e\ olutionai y , one was published later than 
the other , therefore the second is a de\elopment of the hrst ' 

The second duision of T/isf Pi maples^ constituting its 
essential pait, is mainly, as aboie implied, an elaboration of 
the ideas ahead} specihed It contains, howeiei, thiee furthei 
ideas of cardinal impoitance One is the piocess of “ Segrega- 
tion” which, though mdnecth implied in some ot the essa}s, 
had not betoie taken shape as a iiccessai\ part ot Eiolution 
A second concerned the imal stige I haie a dim lecollection 
that, lefeiiing to the geneial piocess ot ti ansfot mation set 
foith in “ Piogiess its Law and Cause which had been the 
topic of comeisation (dm mg an attcinooii call at Hu\le}'s), 
T}ndall put to me the question — But how does it all end ? ’’ 
oi some question to that cltect ^ I cannot now lemember 
whethei the answei was gi\cn toithwith oi whethei it came 
onl} attei leflection , but m\ impiession is that up to that time 
I had not considcied what was the outcome ot this unceasing 
change to a state e\ei moic hctciogencous and c\ci moie 
dehnite It needed oiiK to ask the question, howeiei, to bung 
the ine\ itable answ ei , and the chaptei on* Equilibiation ’ W'as 
the lesult And then, in pitisuancc ot the same line ot thought, 
embod} mg Itself in the question — * \\ hat happens attei equih 
biation is completed^ theie came the lepU Dissolution” 
This was at once lecognized as complementau to E\olution, 
and simiiail} unnersal 

1 maa add that the expositions contained m the succcs&ne 
chapteis of the second division ot Fos/ Pnuupk weie easiei 
to write than it tiist appeals Hiving in each case got hold 
of the clue, it was not ditliciilt to lollow it out among all oideis 
of phenomena Beaiing the geneializition in mind, it needed 
only to tuin liom this side to that side and fiom one class ot 
facts to anothei, to hiid i,vci}whcic cxcmplmcations 

111 the hist paiagiaph ot the Pmu/plc!, of Biolog) may be 
peiccivcd the ellcct ot bunging a geneial view to the study ot 
a special subject The chaiactciization ot oiganic mattei is 
obviouslj deteimined by the doctiine contained in Fust Piin- 
aples It IS pointed out that its elements piesent two maiked 
contiasts — caibon extiemely faxed, hychogen veiy volatile , 
oxygen extiemeh active, mtiogen veiy inactive That is, the 
components aie specially heteiogeneous , and the heteiogeneity 
of the compound is inci eased bv the piesence of phosphorus 


‘ [Supra, chaps. \v , p 30 i , xviii , p 252 , \\vin , p 464 , x\\ , p 518 ] 
* [Supra, chap. i\ , p 103 ] 
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and sulphur. To this peculiai composition is asciibed that 
great instabilit\ which lits oig.mic ni.ittei toi those eas^ and 
peipetual changeb implied b) hte , while m the lact that thiee 
ot itb chiel componentb, bcini* gaseous, seieiall} contain in 
then combined state immense amounts ot molecul.u motion, 
lb been that constitution which makes it a souicc of Msible 
actuities It lb deal that, m the absence ot the leading tiuths 
set toith in Fud Piintipks, oiganic mattei would not haie been 
thus conceued 

Theie is also e\einplihcd betoie the close of the diaptei, 
the ettect ot bunging togcthci the Iciding conceptions of 
ditteient sciences Complete knowledge ot one science is Its 
mail} uiged .is .in eduealion il idc.il, i.ithei than a geneial 
knowledge ot secci.il llul m cadi seieiiec piogiess depends 
on idea<- which the otliei sciences luinish Plot Giaham’s 
all- iiiipoi taut imestig.itions lespceting the colloid and cijstal- 
loicl foinib ot m.ittei, well cscniphlied the need toi ti.inscencling 
the limits ot pine eheniistis loi the luithei achaiiec ot clieiiiis 
tis The eonti.isth he di.iws between colloids and cijbtalloicls 
— between the iiistabiliU ol the one and the stability of the 
othei, between the consequent uiti^m ot the toimei and the 
ciuiescence ot the latte i, li.uc impoitint iiiiplic.itioiis of man} 
kinds, especiilh biological But, not being guided b\ the 
1 elec ant biological ideas tlicic is ,i coioll.iis which he did not 
le.ich H.id he looked at the \ital ch.inges liom the physio- 
logical point ol Slew, and ohseiced tli.it while the wasted 
tissues aie coiitiinuilh being lebuill the waste m.itteis h.ice 
eontmii.ilh to be earned .iwa\ , he would h.ice seen that it is 
because the tissues aic toimed ol colloids while the w.aste 
mattei s .11 e ciystalloids that the \ital piocesses aie possible 
From the sm.ill molecul.u mobihtc ot the laige colloid mole- 
cules and the gieat moleculai mobility ot the small ciystalloid 
molecules, it lesults that these List can lapidly dilfuse thiough 
the hrst and escape into the eh innels which cam them out 
of the bode 

Concerning inteiiiici.iiioiis eont.uned in the immediately 
following chapteis, it will sutticc to say th.it they <uc dominated 
by the thought of inteijiietingMt.il actiiities in teims of l.ilent 
motion taken in and \isible motion gnen out — moleculai motion 
in food and inokii motion exjiended thiough muscles And 
here came lecognition of the ji.iit jil.iced by nitiogcn Fioni 
the feebleness ot its alhnitics loi othci elements it lesiilts that, 
e<asily libeiated fiom its coinbiii.itions with them, it becomes 
a constant cause of moleculai distuib.ince .iiid \it.il motions 
This mteipietation was suggested by lemembiance of the 
various cases in which mtiogenous substances, both inorganic 
and oiganic, are made to seive .aitilicially as agents initiating 
changes — explosions, termentations, etc 

The siicceediiig duision of the work, ^‘The Inductions of 
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Biology,” of couise consists mainly of expositions of those 
geneial tiuths ciiiiently accepted at the time the woik was 
wiitten Pi esent.ilion of these in a i elatu elj -cohei ent foim 
was the natiiial icsiilt of an endenoui to affiliate them on the 
geneial piinciplc of Eiolution In each chaptei theie aie 
indicated the lelalions borne to hist piinciples bj the tiuths 
set foith Theie may be noted, ho\\e\ei, suiidi} special 
Intel ences i cached thiough the s\stematic mode of contem- 
plating the facts Evei^wheie aiose the inquii> — What aie 
the ph 3 sical teinis iiuohed ■* with the lesiilt that conclusions 
— tiue 01 untiiie as it ni\ tiiin out — wcie set down which 
would not ha\e been ic ichcd h id not this question been asked 

The chaptei on Giowth liunishes a good example, and 
fuimshes, too, anothei illustiation ot the wa\ in which to intei 
pret the tiuths of i speci il science the tiuths of moie geneial 
sciences ha\e to be bi ought in iid The amounts ind limits of 
growth exhibited Itv th^ diltcicnt classes ot oiganisms plant 
and animal, aie inexplicable bj one who limits himself to 
biologj alone M ithciii itics and plwsics ha\e to be iiwoked — 
cei tain 1 elations bet w een masses and sin faces, ceitam lelations 
between piopoitionil si/es and piopoitional stiams ceitam 
i elations between the genesis ot cneig\ and the tenacit\ ot the 
paits which expend cneig\ And heie let me exemplify the 
waj in which an inteiest m scicntihc inquines at laige, maj 
bung 111 , tiom a lemotc subject the solutions ot ceitam pio- 
blenis Some time between the issue ot the hist edition m 
1864 and the icccnt edition in 1S9S I met with a lepoit of 
Ml Fioude’s expciimcnts nude to dclcimine the icsistmceto 
lessels mo\mg tluough the w itei The siupiising lesuUwas 
that the chief icsistince is not due to continued displace- 
ment but to ‘ skill fuction When leiisiiig the chaptei on 
"Giowth ' a sigiiilicint coiolhu hence icsultcd It became 
deal that bj giowth <m iquitic iniinil gams ni lelatne speed 
since the mciease of eneigi going iloiig with mcieise of mass 
IS not met b) a pi opoi tion itc iiicieise ot lesist.mcc the skin 
tiictioii iiicieases it a slow ei latc thin the mciease ot eiicigj 
Hence gieat aquatic .iiiim ils cm conic into existence The 
catching ot iiioic pie^ ncedlnl loi liigei giowth would not be 
possible 111 the absence ot this i elation between eneigi and 
lesistance 

riie aid which one science tuinislies tow aids solution of the 
pioblenis picseiilcd b^ anothei, is again exemplihed in the 
chaptei on “Adaptation The piocesses of niodihcation con- 
stituling adaptation ot oiganic stiuctuies, aic leiideied quite 
compiehciisible b\ ictcieiice to the analogous social piocesses 

The caidinal idea which luiis tluough the chapters on 
“Genesis, ' “ Heiedity," and “Vaiiation,” is, as shown m § 66, 
an example of i easoning a pi loi i — an exceptional example ; for, 
as I ha\e shown, n ^os/t; /oi / conclusions ha\e habituallj pre- 
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ceded the a pi ton \enhcations The aiguinent is that the 
specific traits of organisms cannot be conveyed by the morpho- 
logical units 01 cells, noi can the> be con\ejed by the molecules 
of protein substances into w Inch these ai e chemically resolv- 
able these being common to all organisms There appeals 
therefore no alternative but to assume some intermediate units 
con\eying the specific characteis — physiological units as I 
called them, or, as I would now call them, constitutional units 
That the structure of each oiganism lesults fiom the oigamc 
polarities of these seems implied bj the facts that a scale fiom 
a Begonia leaf, oi a fi agment of a Pol\ p s boch begins to assume 
the typical stiuctuie ot the species , and ^et it seems incon- 
ceivable that the Lomplc\ -^tiuctiiics of oi ^nnisms of adi anced 
tvpes can be thus piodiiccd A nioic Ic isiblc conception was 
suggested in the iinal edition ot the woik , and heie again 
soeiological facts aided inteipietation ot biological facts Foi 
etidence was gnen that be'sond the tcndcnc\ of a whole 
aggiegate of units ot a paiticulai kind to assume the stiuctuie 
peculiai to that kind whethei a soeiet\ oi an animal, there is 
an ability of the units in each loc ilit\ to toi m themseh es into 
a structuie appiopiiate to tint locahtt quite independent!) 
of the influence ot the w hole aggi egatc Recent evpeiimental 
endence (1896 7) heie came in \ciihcation 

Passing o\ei minoi ideas in Pait 111 the hist to be named 
IS, that the piocess of intuial selection becomes incapable ot 
producing specilic adaptations as fast as thtie aiise complex 
animals in which mni) oigaiis co opeiate to achiete a single 
end The gieat lush elk with its enoimous horns is instanced , 
and the aiguinent is that giouth ot such hoi ns is useless toi 
offence and defence without an accompaiiMiig adjustment ot 
numeious bones and muscles concerned in wielding them , that 
appiopiiate \aiiations cannot be asbumed to take place simul 
taneoush m all the co opciating paits , and that without simul 
taneous sanations in them incieasc in the size ot the hoi ns 
must be injuiious \ttei this, the thing ot chief importance m 
this diMsion IS the inteipietation of the two essential factors ol 
organic ecolution — Vdaptation and \atuial Selection — in ph) 
sical teims And heie 1 come upon a fact which obliges me to 
qualif) the desciiption of mj method of thinking, iiamel), 
allowing some geim of thought accidentlj occuriing to giow b\ 
accretions until it became a full} -clcr eloped h\ pothesis I w as 
now met by a pioblem which demanded solution Adaptation 
is not a piocess known to ph} sical science , and the hypothesis 
of Natural Selection is in both of its teims foreign to that class 
of ideas which ph}sics formulates How, then, aie adaptation 
and natuial selection to be concened as caused by that universal 
play of foices which univeisal evolution postulates? At hist 
the mterpietation seemed hopeless , but when the life of an 
organism was legaided as a combination of functions foiramg 
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a moving equilibrium m piesence ot outer actions, an inter- 
pretation presented itself All the phenomena fell into place as 
attendant on the maintenance of moMng equilibiia and the 
overthiow of them It uas in thus studying the facts that the 
expiession “ suniial of the fittest ” emeiged , for this is, as the 
context shows, as diiect a statement as ordinary language 
peimits of the physical actions and reactions conceined Heie 
again general truths served at> inteipieleis of special ones 

Some months befoie completion of the fiist volume of the 
Principles of Biology, there occuried a digression which had im- 
portant results ]Woie than once after wilting the " Genesis of 
Science ” in which M Comte’s classihcalion of the sciences was 
rejected, I had endeavouicd to mike a valid classification and 
had tailed Onlv now, eail) in 1S64 did I hit upon the right 
mode of legaidmg the fa_ts lecogni/ing tint the piiinaij basis 
ot a classification is a di'ision in'^o A.bstiacl Abstiact Concrete, 
and Conciete, dealing lespectivcK with the toi ms, the factors, 
and the products ' 1 he conclusions ai lived at seemed impoitant 
enough to justitv suspension ot othci vvoik toi the purpose of 
publishing a biochiae setting them loith in detail Incidentally 
there came a lesult ot gicatci impoitance While tijing to 
ai range the conciete sciences and asking what most geneial 
truth there is which must take precedence of all those tiuths 
piesented by astronomj, geologv biolog>, etc I saw that it 
must be a tiuth concerning the unceasing ledistubution of 
matter and motion which all conciete things exhibit This 
truth was that mtegiation ot matter and di-bij^ation ot contained 
motion aie concomitant changes and tint the converse con 
comitant changes aie inciease ot contained motion and dissipa- 
tion of mattei the hist lesulting in Evolution and the last in 
Dissolution In this vv 1} I was siiddenl} made aw aie that in 
setting foith the piocess ot Evolution 111 Fitsl Piiiiciples, I had 
followed awiong oidci , since I had lepiescnted the inciease 
ot heteiogenitv as the piimiiv pioccss and mtegiation as a 
secondaiv piocess roithwilh I decided to leoiganize lust 
PiiiicipLs as soon as the Piiiiiiplei ot Biologx was completed 
\nd heie I note the second case in winch the wiitmgs ol M 
Comte had an all impoitant inilucnce but as in the pieceding 
c ise, an inilucnce opposite in kind to th it supposed Had I not 
made acquaintance with his views concerning the development 
of the sciences , had I not been thus led to 1 eject his classifica 
tion , had 1 not been, consequentlv , piompted to seek anothei 
classification , I should piobabE nevci have 1 cached the above 
conception, and the doctiine set toith in Fust Punuples, would 
have letamed that V Cl j impeitect toini oiiginall) given to it 
For completion ot the naiiative, I must add that about this 
time was vviitten an essa> on The Constitution of the Sun,” 


' l^Supt a, chap, x , p 112] 
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containing, among other things, the hypothesis that solar spots 
result fiom the condensation of metallic vapouis in the larefied 
Intel 101 s ot c\ clones , and must add that about the same time 
was wiittcn an cssa^ undei the title “ What is Electiicity ? ” I 
name these mei eh to show the e\cui sn encss still dispLi) ed ' 

Retuining to the Piriiaplc', of Biohgv, the hist leniaik to be 
made is that the inteipietation of the special b^ the aid of the 
geneial, is shown thioughout Vol II in a conspicuous mannei , 
for in this there begins the dediictiie evplanation ot biological 
pheiiomen i at Luge in teinis ol the lot inula ot Eioliition 

“ Moipholoyic il Deielopmcnt’ sets out bj icgaiding the 
facts plants and annuals dispLu .is piimuilj phenomena of 
integiation Theie is giowth b\ simple accumulation of piiman 
.iggregates (lcUs oi protoplists) theie is giowth bj union ol 
groups ot these into secondair ig.,icgitcs and then again b^ 
union ot gioups ot gioups into tcitiaii iggicgates The use oi 
the tw o lai gcst di\ isions ot the pi int w oi Id is de.ilt w ith fi om 
this point of \iew Fiotn the needs ot the mterpictation there 
lesulted a speculation lespecting the oiigm of Endogens and 
Exogens (^^onocot^ ledons and Dicotilcdons) Foi m tiacmg 
out the oiigm ot plant aggiegates ol the thud oidei, produced 
b^ integi.ition ot those of the second oidei (each in its sepaiatc 
foim a thallus oi tiond), theie aiose the ciucstion — Bj what 
ditfeient methods ot integi.ition did theie aiise these two 
difteient tjpes of legetal oigani/ation Ihe mtei pretation im- 
plies a 1 ejection ot Schlcidcn’s doctiine which legaids the 
shoot or axiil oigan as piimu\ .ind the leaf oi tohai oig<an as 
secondaij , foi it implies th.it the tohai oigan is the homologue 
of a piimitiie sep.uate tiond oi th.dlus, which of couise came 
hrst in oidei of eiolution I ina\ add that though in most cases 
the mateiials foi m\ aiguments wcie iead\ to hand in woiks on 
Biolog), it was in some cases otherwise , and heie is an instance 
Obsel^atlons puisued toi some \eais biought abundant suppoit 
to the infeieiice that .im.iI oigins ini\, unclei conditions of ex- 
cessne nutiition, dcielop out ot toh.ii oig.ins “The Moipholo- 
gical Composition of Anim.ils" was dealt with in like mannei 
Cells, aggiegates ot cells, and unions of these aggiegates into 
still highei ones, w ei e the st.iges the \ ai lous types of Pi otozoa 
falling within the hist gioup. Pot item and simple Coelenteiates 
coming w ithin the second gi oup, and the compound coelenterate 
animals, h\ed and mo\ing, as well as Tnuuata^ coming wnthin 
the thud gioup How f.ii this coinpounding ot gioups piocecds 
in the anim.il kingdom was a question which aiose The con 
elusion cli.iwn w.is that while the Veilebialn are aggiegates ot 
the second order, aiinulose cie.ituies (Aithiopods and Annelids) 
are aggiegates of the thud oidei each segment being the 


’ [Sa/toi, chap x , p. 117 , chap \\m , pp 427-31 ] 
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homologue of what was originally an independent organism. 
'Fhis speculation was, I supposed, peculiar to myself ; but I 
recently found that it had two years earlier been propounded 
by M. Lacaze Duthiers. There are many reasons for and against 
it, but true or untrue, it is manifestly a sequence of the mode of 
regarding organic progress as exhibiting integration. 

In conformity with the general order of evolution, as set 
forth in First Principles^ there came next the production of 
structural differences : advance in integration being accom- 
panied by advance in heterogenity. And here arose the occasion 
for carrying out in new directions the speculation initiated in 
1851, and subsequenlh- set forth in “The Law of Organic 
Symmetry.” The general thesis that the parts of an organism 
become unlike in form in proportion to their exposure to unlike 
conditions, was illustrated throughout ; first in the shapes of 
plants as wholes, then in the shapes of branches, then in the 
shapes of leaves, then in the shapes of flowers, and finally in the 
shapes of vegetal cells. There followed a like series of inter- 
pretations of animal foims — ^general, and then more and more 
special. In this exposition was incorporated that theory of 
vertebrate structure indicated in 1858, as an alternative to the 
theory of Professor Owen — the theory, namely, that vertebrae 
have arisen from the mechanical actions and reactions to which 
the original undivided axis was exposed by lateral undulations ; 
these becoming as the vertebrate animal developed, more and 
more energetic, at the same time that the axis became by its 
reactions more and more indurated at the points of muscular 
insertion ; segmentation being a necessary compromise between 
flexibility and stability. 

In the next division, ” Physiological Development," there is 
again shown the way in which the interpretations in general 
and in detail are dominated by the general formula of Evolu- 
tion : more markedly shown, because, while Morphology had 
been studied from the evolution point of view. Physiology had 
been scarcelv at all thus studied. As currently understood, 
Phvsiology was concerned only with the single and combined 
functions of organs, and scarcelj' at all considered the question 
how functions have arisen. Thus a new field had to be ex- 
plored, and the exploration w.as guided by the conceptions set 
forth in First Principles. The general question was “how 
heterogeneities of action have progressed along with hetero- 
geneities of structure ” ; and it was held that to the various 
problems presented the “answers must be given in terms of 
incident forces.” 

Here the hypothesis of Evolution raised a new set of ques- 
tions, and the raising of them almost of itself prompted the 
answers. “ Intercourse between each part and the particular 
conditions to which it is exposed ” was shown “ to be the 
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oiigin ot ph} biological de\ elopment ” Thioughout successi\e 
chapteib, pi oof \\as gnen that plij siological dilteientiationb 
e\emplitj ‘ the ineiitable lapse ot the moie homogeneous into 
the less homogeneous ” , and CMdence that the changes lesult 
fiom “the necessarj exposuie ot then component paits to 
.ictions unlike in kind or quantit\ was fuinished Iw the ordei 
in which the ditteiences appeal It was contended, fuithei, 
tliat ' ph\ siological dei elopment h.is all along been aided b} 
the multiplication ot ettects the dilteientiated paits acting 
and leading on one anolhei with nuieising coniple\it> Then 
came the inquin — How docs theic aiise th it mutual depen 
dence ot puts which is the necessii\ com-omitant of the 
physiological dnision of liboin Ph\ siological integiation 
accompanies physiological dilteienti ition and the question 
was — “What causes the integiation to adiince pat\ pmsti with 
the diffeientiition ■■ a question to the solution of which the 
analogy between the induidual oiganism and the social oigan 
ism A^as once moie bi ought 111 aid Then lastly, came to be 
treated the phenomena of physiological equihbiation as it 
establishes itself moie and moie completely m pioportion as 
organic eyolution becomes highei the result of the play of 
organic foices being such as continually to le establish a dis 
turbed balance betyy een outci and innei actions and to establish 
a new balance wheie outei actions ot a peimanent kind aiise 

I indicate these chief heads ot the arguiiient simply to show 
how the hliation ot ideas was heie determined by the need foi 
presenting the facts of physiological dec elopment in teinis of 
eyolution at hi ge Geneial tiuths again sened as keys to the 
more special tiuths and caused these to fall into coherent 
order 

Something must be said lespecting an inquiry yy Inch arose 
yyhile yyritmg this diyision The genesis of the ciiculation in 
plants yyas one of the topics to be dealt yyith and I found yeiy 
little infoimation leady to my hind Eithei I must tieat the 
topic in t ciiisoiy ma'inei oi must imcstigitc it foi myselt, and 
this last altcin iti\ c I chose In piiisii nice nl the idc i doniin int 
throughout tli it the dillcicnii itions ol puts uc due to dillci- 
encesinthc incident luiccs I inleiicd tint iiiiti itcd by slight 
diflereiiccs ot picssiiic m ccilim dncctions the pioduced 
cuiients themsehes gi.adiually toimcd chain els and so piepatcd 
the yyay foi the ditleienti itcd stiuctuies Ihe ci iient doctiine 
yvas that ciicuIation is thiough the yyood but theic seemed 
to haye been ignoied the question — \\ h it happens m plants 
haying no yyoody tissue and in those young plints and young 
paits of pi lilts 111 which yioody tissue his not yet been foimed ^ 
Examination pioycd tint in such places the spiial, fenestiated, 
or annulai lessels aic the sap cuiicis, and th.it these fall out of 
use as fist as the yyoody tissue aiiscs The my estigation led to 
thediscciMiy of ibsmbint 01 in'- in <iilun li lyis ind loots 
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which had not been been becaubC the bections of the leaves had 
not been made in such a mannei as to disclose them By com- 
pulsion 1 was m this case led into expeiimental leseaich , and 
I do not lemembei any othei case in which an expeiimental 
leseaich was undei taken * 

The lemaming pait ot the Pnnupki oj Biology, entitled 
“ Laws of Multiplication, ’ need not detain us It is an 
amplified and elaboiated statement of the hypothesis which 
w'as set foith pietty fully in “The Theoiy of Population de- 
duced fioin the Geneial Law ot Animal Feitility,” published 
111 1852 In this Pait VI ot the Biology many additional lUus- 
tiations, blindly dc\ elopments, and \aiioub qualifications, aie 
set foith These bupplement.ii\ ideas it is needless heie to 
specify 

I am often astoiiislied at the luge lesiills which glow troni 
small causes When di awing up the piogiamme ot the 
“ Sy stem of Philosoph\ , ’ as it w as it first called, and laying 
out the plan of each woik, it occuiied to me that, betoie 
beginning deductne mteipietations m piusuance of the doctiine 
of E\ olution, it w ould be needful to set dow 11 the ti uths w Inch 
Inid been, 01 which might be, leached by simple induction 
And then it occuired to me that, befoie this statement of induc- 
tions, it would be needtul in each case to specif\ the data 
This conception deteimmcd m Luge pait the aiiangement 
followed In each science the lust ind second dnisions set 
forth lespectnely the data and the inductions, on which the 
eiolntionaiN mteipietations might stand 

This method ot pioceduie had the elicct ot diiwing nn 
attention to tiiiths, some alieadc cuiient and some not cuiient, 
which would hiic been passed o\ci unspecified 01 ninecog- 
ni/ed, had it not been toi the necessitx ot filling up these dm 
sioiis of the skeleton plan Especialh was this cause influential 
in gmng to the Pinuiphs it P'>\ilioh\\ in extended de\elop- 
ment What weic the diti-' Whit wcic the inductions’ 
wcic questions to be aiiswcicd , and scaicli loi iiiswcis led to 
some signilic.ini icsults 

The science ot Lite at Luge had to supply the d.ita to the 
Science ot Mciit il Lile Setting out tioin the biological Mew, 
it was needtul to icgaid the iicicous system .is the imtiatoi ot 
motion, and to ti ice up its development in 1 elation to the 
cjLi.intity ot the motion .aid the heteiogencity ot the motion 
It w.is ilso needtul to foinuilite such tiiith-. ot stiuctuie as aie 
common to .ill t\pes ot neivous systems Beginning with the 
simplest stiuctuie, in which theie is seen nothing 11101 e than an 
atfeient neive, a ganglion, and .111 efleiciit ntnc, it was con- 
tended that the nenous ,11 e loimed by the libie e.iiiying a 
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stimulus, the ganglion corpuscles to which it went, and the 
libre running to a part to be excited, constituted the unit of 
composition out of which nervous s}-stems are built — ^a unit of 
composition with which, in developing types, there is joined 
a fibre passing from the primary simple ganglion to a higher 
and more complex one. The thesis was that, throughout their 
extremelv varied types, nervous systems are formed by com- 
pounding and re-compounding this unit in multitudinous ways. 

Xot particularizing others of the Data set down, and passing 
at once to the luductions, the first to be named concerns the 
substance of mind. After sliowing tliat of tliis in its ultimate 
nature we can know nothing, it was contended that of its proxi- 
mate nature we may know sometliing. Setting out from our 
knowledge of the sensation of sound, which is made up of 
minute nervous shocks rapidly recurring, there was ventured 
the hyp.itliesis that sensations of all kinds, and by implication 
higher feelings of all kinds, result from the compounding and 
re-compounding in inlinitely varied ways of minute nervous 
shocks, akin in their ultimate natures.^ So that possibly there is 
an ultimate element of mind which, like some ultimate element 
ot matter, is, by entering into more and more complex aggre- 
gates and unions of aggregates, capable of generating the 
multitudinous kinds of consciousness, as the supposed ultimate 
element of matter, by its endless ways and degrees of compound- 
ing, produces the various substances we know. There is thus 
hypothetically illustrated in another sphere the general doctrine 
of Evolution, since the supposed process implies increasing 
integration and increasing hetcrogeneiU'. 

The question next to be dealt with was — What are the 
general truths respecting our mental states which admit of being 
set down as simple inductions, based upon introspection, and 
not involving any hypothesis respecting origin. Writers on 
Psychology ha\e mostly had in view not structural traits but 
functional traits. We sec this in the groniring by Aquinas into 
Memory, Reason, Conscience ; by Reid into Memory, Concep- 
tion, Judgment, Reasoning ; b)' Diigald Stewart into Attention, 
Conception, Abstraction, Memory, Imagination, Reasoning. 
These various heads in the main connote kinds and degrees 
of action. It seemed to me that the lirst thing must be to 
contemplate the aggregate of mental stales, and group them 
according to their characters and behaviours. Examination 
proved that there are marked structural distinctions in con- 
sciousness, and that these are related to structural distinctions 
in the nervous sj'stem. The broadest classitication is into feel- 
ings and relations between feelings, of which the first are mental 


‘The instalment of the Principles of Psychology zaTA2\xiva% this view 
was issued in Oct., 1868. M. Taine, in Vol. I. of De Plntelligence 
propounded a like view in 1870. 
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states existing for appreciable times, while the last exist but 
momentai ily ; and it w.is infeiied that while the feelings aie 
con elated with changes in the nen e-cells, the lelations aie 
coi related with dischaiges along nei\e-fibiefa Examination 
pio\ed that leehngs themsehes aie hist of all dnisible into 
centiallj -initiated 01 emotions, and peiipheiallj -initiated 01 
sensations Among the peiipheiallj initiated, the bioadest 
diMsion IS into those initiated on the outei siutace and those 
initiated in the inteiioi , and it was of coiiise lecogni/ed that 
all these kinds ha\c then \nid 01 oiiginal foims and then 
laint 01 te\ued foims These gioups ot leelings dillei gieath 
in dehniteness — th it is in the distinetness with whieh the\ are 
mutually limited the teelmgs deined lioin the highest senses 
being mutu.illj limited in the shaipest wa^ and the mutual 
limitation becoming \aguc m piopoition as the teelmgs aie 
inteinallj geneiated, ,ind hue not sense-oigans dnided into 
mimeious sensitne elements Sli.iipness ot imitii il limitation 
was disco\eied to he eonneeted with .lbIht^ to eoheie — leadi- 
ness to be associated whcie theie is \ague mutual limit ilion 
theie IS incoheience \.nothci lesult leaehcd w is that teelmgs 
which aie dehmteh limited h\ otheis and whieh, as i eoncom- 
itant, leadily eoheie, aie also teelmgs which e m be called into 
consciousness w ith laeiliU , while teelmgs ot the lowei kinds, 
as those initiated inteinalh, can be leiued with diHieult\ and, 
consequently, take but sm ill puts in intelleetual opeiations 
Once nioie it was loiind th it these tinths which hold ot feelings 
hold ,ilso ot the lelitiuns iinong them lleie as elsewheie it 
was toimd that piogiess m ment il oigim/ation is m nenoiis 
01 g.ini/.ition, IS pieseiit ible in teims ol Kiohifion , loi m using 
to the Inghei t\pes ol ment il st ites eh iiaeteii/ed b\ delinite- 
ness, coheienee, and leiu.ibihti we pio^iess in iiitegi ition and 
heteiogeneity 

Conceimng the puts entitled Geiiei il SMitliesis .ind 
“ Speei.il Synthesis ' it is mineeessai\ to s i\ nmeh heie since 
the^ lepeatwith small .ilteiations, m iml\ \eibil the eoiiespond 
ing paits 111 the lust edition The onh sigmlie iiit tact is that 
to ^ 189 I ha\e added ,i note suing th.it ' H.id Mi Daiwm's 
Oiiiiiii ot SptLiti been published betoie I wiote this piiagiaph, I 
should, no doubt, hue so quihhed my woids .is Ici leeogni/e 
‘selection,’ natuial 01 iitihe.il as a 1 letoi Vt the time the 
hist edition was wiitten the onh t.ietoi I iceogm/ed was the 
mheiitance of tunetion.ilh pi odiiced changes but !Mi Daiwin’s 
woik made it cleai to me tint theie is motliei 1 letoi ot impoit- 
aiiee m mental eiohition as m bodih eiohition While holding 
that thioughout all highei stages ot ment il deeelopment the 
supieme taetoi has been the ellect ot habit I behe\e that in 
pioducing the lowest instincts natui il selection h.is been the 
duel, if not the sole, 1 letoi This modiheition ol behet, how- 
e\ei atteels but slightly the aigiinient iimmng tlnough these 
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Part Y. is the one referred to in the preface to the first 
edition as, for the time being, omitted. It sets forth and 
elaborates the idea, reached some time before the programme 
of the Synthetic Philosophy was drawn up, that the structures 
of nervous sj'stems are to be interpreted as consequent upon 
the general law that motion follows the line of least resistance. 
The first chapter describes the genesis of nerves in pursuance 
of this hypothesis, and subsequent chapters carry it out in the 
description of simple and compound nervous systems. 

Concerning the filiation of ideas cxempliliecl in Parts VI. 
and YII. of the Principles of Psycliolo!:i\\ there is not much to say 
here. The first of them reappears with no considerable change ; 
and the second of them, though greatly developed, is chiefly an 
elaboration of the argument set forth in Part I. of the first 
edition — an elaboration which, though it contains many ideas 
not contained in the first, docs not call for detailed notice. 

In Part IX., “ Corollaries,” there is yielded another excep- 
tion to what I supposed to he the uniform process with me — 
gradual development of a thought from a germ ; for here I had 
forthwith to solve the questions put !>efore me as best 1 might. 
After dealing with general psychology it became requisite to 
enter upon tlie special psycliology of Man in preparation for 
Sociology. Certain traits of human nature are presupposed 
by the ability to live in the associated state, and there came 
the questions — Y’iiat are these ? and. How are they evolved ? 
One only of the leading ideas in this part need here be named 
as illustrating the course of filiation. Before there can be 
social co-operation there must be established in Men a liking, 
such as we see in gregarious animals, for living more or less 
in presence of one another. And there must be developed in 
him, as in gregarious ci-eatures, but in a far higher degree, the 
■faculty of symjiathy — the ajititude for jiarticijiating in the 
feelings e.xhibited by others. Development of the required 
type of emotional nature was shown to be a part of ‘the 
general process of mental evolution. The discipline of social 
life, beginning in feeble ways, itself little by little developed the 
capacities for canying on social co-oper;ition : there w'as gradual 
evolution here as everywhere else. 

The filiation of ideas as exhibited in the Principles of 
Sociology, cannot be understood without knowledge of certain 
acts and incidents which occurred while the work on the Prin- 
ciples of Psychology was in course of execution. Recognizing 
how large an undertaking the Principles of Sociology would be, 
how vast the required assemblage of materials, and how im- 
possible it would be for me to gather them, I decided as far 
back as 1867 to obtain helji. I had to study the leading types 
of societies, from the savage to the most civilized ; and I 
reniiirfd ^nmetbim^ like a comprehen'^ive account of the in«titn- 
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tions of each ,The only couise was that of engaging one 01 
moie assistants who should, undei guidance, collect lacts foi 
me My hist step w is to scheme an ariangement in which 
thej should be so piesented that while then lelations of co 
evistence and succession weit eisilj lecognized, thej should 
be so presented that those ot c ich kind could be leadily found 
when lequiicd In the tables cliawn up the piimarj duision 
ot social phenomciii is into Stiuctinal and Functional, and the 
main divisions undei these uc Regulative and Opeiative A 
glance will show th it langcd undei these main md snboidinate 
gioups, the heteiogcnous misbc ot tacts societies exhibit, dis 
oiderlj as the} it hist seem iic m idc intelligible and the 
coinpatiiig and gcnci ili/'tiig ot them eisv Siinclis modihca- 
tions of beliefs at once lesultcd tiom thus tacilititing in- 
duction 

The woik on Tht i>tud\ of SiLtoloi’\ ioimcd no put of the 
piogiamme of the Svnthetic Philosophv ’ But 1 ithci foitun- 
atel}, it w IS wiittcu bctoic the PjiiuipUi ol So£ii)/t).,\ was com 
meneed and, while seiving to picpiie the public w is ilso 
i good discipline toi me Ihe eultuied classes and then 
leadeis — Cail^le Fioudc Kmgslev etc — weie in uttei d iikness 
about the niattei The\ alleged the impossibilitv ot a science 
of histoij,” and weie without inv conception that theie had 
been going on the evolution ot social stiuetuies not made 01 
di earned ot b} kings ind statesmen 01 lecogni/ed bv Instoiians 
Two chapteis Is theie a Soeiil Science ■' md The Natuie 
ot the Social Science explained that theie is a distinction 
between histoiv iiid the science of sociologv like that between 
a man’s biogiaphv and the stiuctuie ot his bodv 

EMdence w is given it this time ot continued natuial j,iowth 
tioin a geim diting tii back In the compaiison be'^ween i 
soeiet} and an oiganism made in Sociol Skiin', where the 
mutual dependence ot paits common to both md the piogiess 
in both tiona a pinnitive state ot no dependence to i state ot 
great dependence, weie pointed out theie was no lecognition 
ot ail) fundamental division in the classes ot paits 01 classes ot 
functions But The Sociil Oi^jinisin published ten }eaiE 
latei, exhibited the analogv between the expending oigans ot 
the two and between the sustaining 01 gins of the two And 
now this conception had become nioic dchnite In an cssav on 
' Specialized Admmisti ition published m Dcecmbci 1671 
it was shown tint the militant stiuetuies md the mdustiii 
stiuetuies, while glow mg moic distinj^uishccl is expending 
structuies and sustaining stiuetuies, giovv moie distingui&hec 
also by the ditteient foinas ot govciiiment piopei to them the 
one being undei a despotic centi il eontiol needtul to pioduce 


f Supra, chap \iii , p i ;g 1 
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efficient joint action, and the otliei being conti oiled by the 
mutual inlluenccb of the to operatinc, pails and not, in lespect of 
then functions, subject to cential diiection At the same time 
it was shown that induidual oigimsnis ot high t^pes tuinish a 
paiallel to this contiast m the coiitiast between the cerebio 
spinal nenous system and the \istenl nenous sjstem And 
hcie, molt than bctoie, was cmjihasi/cd the tiuth that from 
the beginning wai has been the cause of the detelojiment of 
centiahzed go\ ci ninental stiuctuics which become coeiciie in 
piopoition as wai is the dominant sociil acti\it\ while giowth 
of that dcccntializcd to optiation cL u icteii/mg sustaining 
stiuctuics betomes moic mnlvtd is wai cc iscs to be thionic 
a coiollaij being that social Injscs ue tsscnti illj distinguished 
bj the jnojioition between the militant stiuctuies and the 
industiial stiuctuies and uudeigo nictamoij'jhoses according to 
the growth oi decline ot eithei oidci of actnitj 

One molt essa\ published in lh70 oa Tht Oiigin of 
Animal W 01 ship must bt n imcd is contuning anothei idci 
destined to undeigo much dciclopmcnt in the Pnuuplcs o) 
Sociology the hist instalment of which was issued m June, 1874 
In the thud pai igi vph tLss ijs i Wl) it is slid that “ The ludv 
mentaij foimot dl leligion is the jii opitiation of dead ancestois 
who aie supjiosed to be still caisting md to be capable of 
w orking good oi ei il to then descend nits ’ and that to 
prepare foi sociologi I haie toi some \eais jiast diiected 
much attention to the modes ot thought cuiient in the simjilei 
human societies ^ 

Glowing eomple\it) of subject mattei implies gi owing com 
ple\it} of causition and with iccognition of additional factois 
comes pi oof of the macleciuacj of lictois pienouslj recognized 
This IS manifest when tiacing the hliation of ideas throughout 
the PiiiiLiples of Sociology Ihe moehlications lesulted from 
eiidence contained in the Desci ipluc Sociology and added to 
from carious othei souices Simple induction now placed a 
leading pait 

Alreadc in Social Slatics there cceie leeogmtions of the truth 
that the htnesses ot institutions are lelatice to the natures of 
citizens Moie dehnitel} the Sliich of Sociology again dlspla^ed 


After the publication of the fiist coluiTie of tlie PiiiJccplcs of 
Sociology,o. contio\eis\ aiose between Mi tnow Piof) E B T\ lor and 
myself eonceinin^f our respectiie ciews fhou^h Ins \iew as set foith 
befoie i8yo, was th it animisn is piim uj and the f,host tlieorc secondaic, 
while my view was th it the !,host theoi) is piimn) and animism second 
aiy, yet he hid the 'mpiession that I had denied my new from him 
in the course of the contioieisj, when referring bark to things I had 
writfem I overlooked these sentences just quoted, which (setting aside 
an) difference of new between us) conclusiicl) dispose of his supposition 
'\_Supra chaps xii p ijg mv p igo wni , p 451] 
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this conviction. In 3’outh my constitutional lepugnance to 
coeicion, and consequent h.itied of despotic foims of lule, had 
in\ol\ed <i belief like lli.il expiessed in the Ameiican Declaia- 
tion of Independence, and like that which swajed the Fiench 
at the time of the Re\olution — the belief that fiee foims of 
go\einment would ensuie social wclfaie A concomitant was 
a gieat abhoiiencc ol sLuci^, and a conMction that it has 
alwajs been an unmitigated e\il Ecclesiasticism, too, excited 
in me piofound a\eision Along with this went an unhesitating 
assumption that all siipeistitions aie as mischie\ous as the} are 
ciioiieous These and allied pie judgments weie destiO}ed 01 
gieatl} modihed Iw eontemplation ot the tacts So that man} 
ideas now set foith weie not alliliiled upon pieeeding ones, but 
geiieiated dc holO some independent of, and some at \ariance 
with, pieceding ones 

As m the woiks on Biologt uid on Ps}eholog\, tulhlment 
of the oiiginal piogi immt, whieh in eaeh e.ise set out with 
Data and luduetioiis, was laigeh influential in piodncmg 
leitain ol these changes Espeeialh did seaieh toi the data 
compel attention to those ti iits ol human beings which aie 
lactois m social eo-opei atioii riuoughout mau\ ehapteis the 
alliliation ol e\ei} kind 01 supeistition upon the iinneisal bcliet 
in the doubles ot the dcid, was iiaeed , and it became manitest 
that all lehgious u lemonies oiiginate lioni endcaioius to please 
01 p.ieiB tlie ghost Tbe multitudinous 1 lets showing this 

eonspiied also I'l show that beliel in the continued 01 lathei 
the I nci eased powei ol thcdeid luki e ime to '•uppleinent the 
powei ol the Ining lulei , so that stienglhening ol iiatuial 
eontiol supposed supeinatuial eontiol became a means ol 
maintaining social unions which could not else hact been 
maintained This w as an all impoi t int idea not alhliated upon 
pieccdmg ideas \oi could theie be ilhliated on pieceding 
ideas the coiiMCtions piodueed h\ the logic ol tacts, that king- 
ship and sLuei} <11 e iiistitiit'oiis natui ilh aiising in the couise 
of social e\olution and ncccssii\ to be pissed thiough on the 
wa} to highei social loims So, too, it had to be leluetantl} 
admitted that wai ecenwheie and alwacs hatetul, has neiei 
theless been .1 fietoi in ei\ili/ation b\ bunging about the 
consolidation of gioups — simple into compound doubl} com- 
pound, and tiehh compound — until gieat nations aic toimed 
As, thioughout the oiganic woild ciolution his been achieied 
b\ the meicilcss discipline ot \ ituic led 111 tooth and claw ’ , 
so, in the soenl woild i disciplini scaicch less blood} has 
been the agenc} b} which societies hi\c been missed togcthei 
.incl social stiuc tines dc\ eloped an admission which may go 
along with the belief that theic is coming a stage 111 which 
suniial of the littcst among societies hithcito ellccted b\ 
sanguinai} conllicts, will be clicctcd b\ pc.icelul conthets 

To these indic.itions ol the ic-moulded conceptions pei- 
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vading the Pi maples of Sociology^ have now to be added the 
ideas chaiacteii/ing the suLt-es^ne paits 

In “The Inductions of Sociolog\,” the analogy between 
social oigamsms and induidual oiganibins was elaboiated 
\aiious minoi ideas being bi ought to entoice the geneial idea 
Heie, as befoie, the assigned waiiaiit toi the compaiison is the 
incontestable tiuth that in both theie is co operation ot parts 
ith consequent mutual dependence of pai ts and that by these 
the hte ot the whole indnidual oi social is constituted and 
maintained \mong tuithti dexelopmcnts of the conception 
the hist was a peiceptioii ot tin 1 ict th it wheicas in incli\idual 
organisms the co opei ition is m ong puts which aie in ph\sical 
contact, ill societies the co opeiation is iiiioiig puts winch ate 
m laiious degiecs sepuated Vt the same time it is shown that 
the co-opei itioii effected m luing bodies b\ nioleculai wares 
piopagated tliinugh the tissues is iii societies, effected by 
" signs of tecliiigs iiid thou,,hts corner eel tioiii person to 
peison' concomit uit elilieicnee is ii lined Wheieas the 

animal oigiinsni his one sentient eciitie loi the beiielit of 
which, 111 supciioi t\pes ill othei component paits e\i&t, m 
the social oigiinsm theie aie is ni iin seiititiit centies ,is theie 
aic pet sons and eoiisequenth, the units can no longei be 
legaided is e\istiiig toi the beneht of the aggiegate Recog- 
nition of this cs--ential dillcienec cxpliins the appaient anomal} 
that while societies higlilj oigain/ed foi coipoiate action, and 
in that lespect analogous to supeiioi trpes of animals, aie to 
be legal ded as the highest so long tis mihtniKx is gicat, and the 
pi esei ration of the societr is a whole is the dominant end , 
under peicetul conditions, rr hen coipoiate action is no longei 
needed foi oftence and defence the highest trpes of societj 
are those in rrhieh the cocicire goremmental oigani^ation has 
drrindled and coipoiate action with its coiielatire stiuctuies, 
gires place to incliridual action, haring directire stiuctuies of 
a 1 elatir elj non-coei cir e kind ' 

The ideas contained m Pait III ‘ Domestic Institutions,” 
inostl} shorr little eridence ol descent tiom piecedmg ideas 
The first significant one is contained in a cliaptei on “ The 


* Some fift> )eais ago M Milne Edrraids pointed out the analogy 
between the division of labour in a sorietr and the phjsiological divsion 
of laboui in an aniinal, and legaided the giorr n,, coniplexit) of stiuctuie 
as a concomitant in the one case as in the othci If any one had theie 
after asseited tint he b iscd the science of IJiolog) on the science of 
Sociolog> the isscition would hare been legaided as ertiemelj absuid 
But the absLiidit) would have been no „ieatei than is that fallen into by 
some Ameiican sociologists — Piof Giddings and Mi Lestei Waid among 
them — who isscit that I base Sociology upon Biology because I hare 
exhibited this same analogy undei its conveise aspect, and who continue 
to do this though 1 lure pointed o it that tin in ilo,,v does not in eithei 
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Diverse Interests of the Species, the Parents, and the Off- 
spiing’ , in which it is shown that along with a ceitain 
community of iiiteiest theie go teitain intagonisms In low 
tjpes the saciifices of indmduil hte iiid wellbeing to the 
maintenance of the species aic gieat , and the saciihces ot 
paients to oftspiing and of oltspiing fiom inefficienc} of 
paients, are also gieat , but as eaolution pi ogi esses, all such 
saenhees giaduallj become less The ne\t conclusion sug 
gested b\ the eiidence is that the &e\ual iclations which arise 
ire in i measuie appioniiate to the lespectue social stages 
leiched pohgam\ hixing i nitiii J i elation to a rhionic 
waif lie which ent iiK much male inoiliht\ V tmthei con 
elusion which the facts estiblish is Ih it the stniiii, ot women 
IS low in piopoition is militaiic\ is high ind gi iduallj im 
pioies (is does tint ot childicn also) in piopoition is indus 
tiiahsin deielops Ol duet impoi I incc howeiei is the doctiine 
that i I idle il distinction must be in untuned between the ethics 
of f imih hte ind the cthics ol soci il Iilc The ethics ol familj 
lite is concci ning ottspiing iic tint benehts iccencd must be 
gieat in piopoition ismeiit is snnll whcieis on pissing into 
social hte the indnidinl must become subject to the law that 
bcnelits shall be piopoitioned to mciits Vnd it is contended 
that the eftects aic immediitch litil in the hist c ise md 
lemoteh fitil in the list it i eoincisc u^iiiie is in toice 

1 ht ne\t diMsion e\ciTiplitics not the lihation ot ideas but 
the entiie OACituiii of in cailici iclc i b\ i latci Dominant as 
politic il goi eminent is m the tlionghts of all it is natiualh 
i«sumed to be the pi nn u^ loim ol ^oieinment and this had 
been issiimecl b\ me, is b^ eacnboch But the I icts which the 
'iociolo^] put bctoic me pioied tint ot the seieial 
kinds of contiol exeieiscd oaei men the ceiemonial contiol is 
the hist i^ttci 1C cognition ot this unexpected piiniita the 
caidmil tiiitli iceo>,ni/cd w is tint ccicinoines it luge oiiginate 
11 the lelition between eonqiiciui ind conqueied beginning 
with inutilitions incl ti opines md lunmng out into ill foiins 
ol piopitnton iclions md speeches — obeisances modes of 
iddtcss piesents \isits titles Indies ind costumes etc The 


CISC furnish a foundation, but ineiely jields inutiial illumination fSee 
I^ssa}s, \ol 11 p 467 ef if) Ihose not biassea b> the desiie to make 
their own Mens appe u unlike news pieiioush enunciated will see that 
if Sotiolog) was b) me based on hiologj biological inteipietations 
would be manifest in all paits of the \ of ^(iioloo\ succeeding 

the pait in which the above anilo^v is set foith IBut the> iie not The 
inteipietations lunnin^ thiough Pans III , I\ \ k 1 , \ II and VIII , 
though the> aie congiuoiis with this in ilOo) aie not guided by it, but 
have quite otbei guid ince rhev iie based on the geneial law of Evolu- 
tion, which IS fiom time to time icfciied to as illusliated in the paiticular 
_,ioup of phenomena iindei considei ition 
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Jevelopment of these exhibits veiy ^learl}' the evolution from 
.1 simple germ to a complex aggregate, chaiacteri/ed by inci eas- 
ing heteiogencitv and dehniteness A guiding tiuth finally 
empliasi/ed was, that not onH does ceiemon\ begin with the 
behaMOiu of the conqueied man to the conqueioi, but that 
thioughout all its det elopmentb it maintains its i elation to 
militanc\ , being peiemptoit and dehiiite m piopoition as 
mllltanc^ is gieat, and diminishing in its authoiitj and piecision 
as mdustiialism qualifies militancy This connexion, is one 
aspect of the tiuth that militanct implies the principle ol 
stains, which imoKcs ceiemonial obseiv hills, while indus- 
tiialism, impKing Lontiact, docs not m\ol\c Lciemonial ob 
sei\ances. 

Aftei piemising that politiLal institutions must be legaided 
as lelatne to the cncumstanccs and natmcs of the peoples 
liting iindci them, theie is diawn a fundamental contiast 
between the two kinds ot LO-opeiation which societies exhibit 
Theie is conscious co opciation in the actions ot a societ\ as 
a whole against othei societies, and unconscious co-opeiation 
in the .ictions of citi/ens scxeialh satistMiig then own wants 
h\ subseiMiig the w ints ol olhcis, but who do this without 
conceit no aiiangement loi undcitiking dillcient kinds of 
pioduction hating been m.ide oi e\en thought ot Eltoits foi 
selt-piesei\ation b\ the aggicgatc oiigiiiatc the hist toim of 
oigani/ation , while efloits toi selt-piesci\.ition b\ the units 
oiigmate the last toim of oigani/ition , the lust being coeicne 
and the last non-cocicne Heic, while setting down these 
leading tiuths, theie is disclosed to me one which I had not 
obseited — one which, like so mam othcis is seen in the 
analogs between indnidual oigani/ation and social oigani/ation 
Foi the contiast between the conscious co-opeiation of the 
stiuctuies which cam on the external actions ol a societ}, and 
the unconscious eo-opci itioii of the indiistiial stiuctuies w Inch 
caii> on sustcntation, is pu.illeled b\ the contiast between the 
conscious CO opeiation ot the senses, limbs, and eeiebio-spinal 
nei\ous system ol a ^clteblate animal and the unconscious 
co-opeiation of its \isceial oigans .ind the iieiious sjstem of 
oigamc life which contiols them 

The geneial tiuth lefeiied to befoie, ind again implied in 
the statements just made, is that political oigani/ation is 
initiated b\ wai and de\elops with the continuance of wai 
The piimitne chief is the leading w an loi Dining long stages 
the militaij chief and the end chief aie the same, and c\en 
in the latei stages in which the king becomes mamh the cud 
chief, he lemams nominalh the mihlaij chief B} implication 
the political oigani/ation is at hist identical with the aimy 
organization Chiefs and sub-chiefs, kings and feudal loids, 
aie in peace cential and local luleis , and the cud discipline 
among them and then suboidinates is simplj the mihtaiy 
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discipline : the servile or non-hghting portion of the population 
being the commissaiiat 

One final tiuth — an all-impoi tant tiuth — ha^ to be named 
and emphasized This is that the fighting stiuctuies and the 
industiial stiuctuies, though in a sense co-opeiati\e, are in 
anothei sense antagonistic , and that the t} pe of the society is 
detei mined b) the piedommance ot the one 01 the otliei The 
militant tjpe, in piopoition as it is pionounced, entails com- 
pulsoij co-opeiation, the nginieot •.latiis, and the entiie subjec- 
tion ol the indiMdiial while the mdustiial t\pe is chaiacteiized 
bj loluntai^ co-opciation, the u^niic of contiact, and the inde 
pcndence of the mduidual all the habits, sentiments and ideas 
which pievail being in cithei case iccomp inimeiits of the tjpe 

In Pait VII it is shown tint just is political institutions are 
initiated the cnKi,,cucc of a k uli ^ waiiioi who, lust chief 
111 wai, jiiesentl\ becomes duel in peace , so ecclesiastical 
institutions ha\e then beginning in the emeigencc ot a special 
ancestoi-woiship tioin the pen iding anccstoi woisluji earned 
on b\ .ill families The piojnti ition ol the dcee.iscd duel uses 
into piedoinuiaiiec the son who inks in Ills place and succeed- 
ing luleis, being the piiniitne jiiicsts lliiis uising, the cults 
of heiocs, conqueiois, kings, gciiciatc .1 jioh theism with its 
^allOlls piicsthoods , .ind. In implication, .1 de\ eloped ecclesi- 
astical s\stem aiiscs when \ie tones piodiice composite societies 
.iiicl supieme iiikis rims dillcieiiti itcd tiom politie.il institu- 
tions, ccdesi.istical iiistilutioiis ,ue path co ojiciatne and j^aitlj 
competitue co-opcixii\c in so tu tint the^ join in entoicing 
the laws denied tiom the past anti comjietitn e in so tai that 
theie glows up a stiiiggle loi supicmaci the ecclesiastical 
powei, in \iitiie of its assumed diiine authoiitj, olten becoming 
piedomin.ant Dilteienti iting is the ecclesiastic il stiuctiue thus 
does fiom the politic il stiuctiue it long jtu tici pates m political 
functions Its piiests take pul in w 11 ind act as pidges and 
local luleis duiing pc icc But the ditleicntiation becomes 
almost comjfiete .is soci il cxolution pu'.,icsses And while 
cccksi.istic il stiudiiics sepu itc liom political sliuctuics, theie 
IS show 11 w illim them pio-,icssmg lutcgi.itioii and piogiessing 
lictciogencitx 

The lutilitx ot histoiic.il studies .is oidiimih puisucd, in- 
die ited alieich IS ,i.,.im shown on tmniiig to the txolution 
ol ‘ Piolessional Iiistitutijns E\cn bdoie the collection and 
i l.issilic.ition ol the lads piesented b\ inleiioi societies had 
gone fii enough to ni.ike possible a complete t.ibul.itioii, it 
became manitcst that all the piotcssioiis aie ditteientiated horn 
the jiiiesthood But so little lecogui/ed was this tiudx that the 
tabulai lepiesentation, imphing deinatioii ot the one tiom the 
otliei, cieated suijxiise among highl) educated ciitics 

Some significant ex olutioimij tacts aie exhibited in “Indus- 
tii.il Institutions” The dixision ot laboui displays uiit.imihai 
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features when developnieiilally considered. Out of the primitive 
homogeneous stage there arise by degrees the three distinguish- 
able processes, Production, Distiibution, and Exchange ; and 
it is pointed out that in each ot these di\isions there arises 
a secondary diMsion into the essential and the auxiliary — the 
actual processes and the aiding processes. The increasing 
interdependence ot all these processes is shown to constitute 
an industrial integration. On passing troin the division of 
labour to the legulatiou of labour, we come upon the truth, 
inferable a pnon and estal>lished a pobiciioii, that the regulation 
of labour has a common oiigin with political legulation, and 
gradually dilterentiates tioin it. The lust stage succeeding that 
in which each male member ot .i tribe, while warrior and 
hunter, makes tor himselt all such things as women cannot 
make, is the stage m which conqueied men aie made slaves; 
and the directne powei exeicisecl o\ei the slate is, like the 
political directue powei, piiieK coercue. Social life and 
domestic hte alike exhibit the lelatiou ot luler and subject; 
since this toim of regulation for slates is also the form of 
regulation for childieu. As the paternal passes into the patu- 
archal, the contiol ot mdustrt continues to be similar in nature to 
goteinmental contiol The like holds in large measure when 
communes arise , and though undei gild-regulation there is in- 
dependent industiial action, it is subject to the coeicite, quasi- 
political action of the gild Oiilj bj degrees does the industrial 
legulation, based on contract, sepaiate itself from the original 
form of industrial regulation, based on shi/i/i the law of evolu- 
tion IS again illustrated Passing o\ei corollaries, it will suffice 
to name the generaluation hnally i cached, that the essential 
dilferences in industrial regulation, as m political regulation, are 
implied by the question — To what extent does a man own him- 
self. and to what e.xtent is he owned b\ others? In actively 
militant states, like Spaita, he is the sl.a\e of the society, com- 
pelled to derote his .ictivities and Ins life to its preserration: 
e.ich IS orrned b\ the lest But as fast ,is industiialism qualilies 
inilit.iiicr. he .icquiies inci casing possession of himself ; until, in 
a society like oui own, lie is coeiced scaicely more than is 
implied by p, lying taxes and, possibh, in case ot rrar, going as a 
consciipt. Still, liorrerei, he lemains in considerable ineasuie 
subject to the coeicion ot liis industrial combinations — gilds or 
trade- unions He is but paiti.illy mastei of himself, since he 
can Use his abilities toi selt-niamteiiance only under such condi- 
tions as they prescribe Complete possession ot himselt can be 
had by each citizen only in ,i peitectly peaceliil state, and in the 
absence of all restiaiiils on his porrer to make contiacts. 

In the PniKiplcs oj Elhus, the title of the second chapter 
“ The Evolution of Conduct,” implies a point of view differing 
widely from the ordinary point ot view. The idea that Ethics 
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IS to be conceived as a ceitam aspect of evolving conduct, was 
utterly alien to cm lent ethical ideas, at the same time that it 
was congruous with the ideas contained in the preceding \\ orks 
The tap-1 oot of the system goes back to Social Statics, in which 
some 1 oot-fibi es w'ent into Biologv . Ps\ cholog> , and, lai gel} , into 
Sociolog} These libies had now developed into bianch roots, 
as IS shown bj the titles ot successive chapteis — “The Phvsical 
View,” “The Biological View,” “The Psj chological View,” 
“The Sociological View” Ethics was thus conceived as 
treating of conduct in i elation to physical activities, vital 
piocesses, and mental functions, is well as in i elation to the 
wants and actions of suiioiindmi, men Hence not onh duty 
to others, but also chit} to self, h,id to be lecognized and 
emphasized 

Aftei these and othei Data came the question — What are 
the Inductions Undei this head had to be langed the vaiious 
kinds of conduct, and tlie vaiious ideas ot right and vviong, 
tound in human societies of all kinds and in all stages of 
progress The hist geneial conclusion diavvn tioni this Com- 
parative Ethics wa§ that theic is, in each case, an adaptation 
between the ideas of light and vviong and the kind of life which 
inherited natuie and enviioniug conditions pioduce , and the 
second conclusion was that theie e\ists no such thing as a 
inoial sense common to all mankind, but that the nioial sense in 
each societv, and in eich stage, .idjusls itsell to the conditions 

Pait III dealing with “The Etiiics of Individual Life,” 
lecogni/ed, m puisuance ot the gencial conception, the moial 
sanction ot all those incliv iclu il activ ities implied in the healthtul 
and pleasuiable puisuit of peisonal ends, bodilv and mental 
The conclusions di aw n, though checked bv Biologv and Ps}cho- 
log\, weie in the mam empiiical toi theie aie no adequate 
data on which to base a dehnitc code ot piivate conduct 
Personal natuie must laigelv detcimine the special activities 
and special limits to them, thou!,h vital laws must leguLite 
these But theie is u.imed thou,,li not iclccjuatch emphasized, 
.1 gciicial considciation fuinishiii-, much ,,uulencc n imcl}, that 
to achieve the tiillcsl lilc .nid gic ilcst h.ippnicSs, a due pio- 
poition must be m.niitamcd inioiig the iclivilics ot the vaiious 
1 iciiltics excess 111 one .iiid dcficicncv m molhci being, bv 
implication, negatived Doubtless m oui soci il life the ub 
division of occup itions necessitates gicii dispiopoition , but 
consciousness ot the noiinal piopoition s^ivcs to lestiain 

In “The Ethics of Social Luc — justice thcic is at leiij^th 
a letuiii to the topic with which the whole sciics ot mv wiitiiigs 
commenced In " The piopei Spheie ot Goveinment,” .incl 
then m Soe/ei/ S/who, cndcavouis weie made to icach dehnite 
ideas concerning the pist legulation ot pi ante eoiiduct and the 
)ust lelations ot indivichials to the social .iggicg.ite, lej'iesented 
b} its goveinment And now, altci all the cxploiations made 
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in an interval of forty years, this topic came up once more to 
be dealt with in the light of the results which had then been 
reached. No essential changes of the views set forth in Social 
Slalics proved needful ; but there came to be recognized a 
deeper origin for its fundamental principle. The assertion of the 
liberty of each limited only by the like liberties of all, was shown 
to imply the doctrine that each ought to receive the benelits and 
bear the evils entailed by his actions, carried on within these 
limits ; and Biology had shown that this principle follows from 
the ultimate truth that each creature must thrive or dwindle, 
live or die, according as it fulfils well or ill the conditions of its 
existence — a principle which, in the case of social beings, 
implies that the activities of each must be kept within the 
bounds imposed by the like activities of others. So that, while 
among inferior creatures survival of the fittest is the outcome of 
aggressive competition, among men as socially combined it must 
be the outcome of non-aggressive competition ; maintenance of 
the implied limits, and insurance of the benelits gained within 
the limits, being what we call justice. And thus, this ultimate 
principle of social conduct was affiliated upon the general 
process of organic evolution. 

“ Negative beneficence ” was recognized as a needful supple- 
ment to Justice. While society in its corporate capacity is 
bound to enforce Justice to the uttermost, there falls on each 
individual, acting independently, the obligation to refrain from 
doing some things which the law of equal freedom warrants 
him in doing. This special obligation follows from the general 
obligation of each to discharge his debt to the society which 
has fostered him : doing this by aiding in its impro\ ement — by 
cultivating a sympathy such as will not tolerate the taking of 
every advantage strict justice accords. But it was held that 
this qualification of the dictates of justice bj- those of negative 
beneficence must be left to the private judgment of each. 

In the final division “ Positive Beneficence,” not passive 
altruism was enjoined, l>ut active altruism. In the chapter on 
“The Evolution of Conduct," it was shown that the highest 
life, and consequently the highest happiness, can be l eached only 
when “all the members of a society give mutual help in the 
achievement of ends" ; and. by implication, can be reached only 
when they give mutual help in the avoidance of evils. In this 
'final division .it was contended that, while there is an indirect 
obligation on each to maintain and improve that social state 
which gi\es him the facilities of living he enjoys, he gains by 
cultivating the feelings which cause fulfilment of this obliga"- 
tion ; since the sympathy which prompts alleviation of others' 
pains is the same sympathy which makes possible the partici- 
pation in others’ pleasures, and therefore exalts personal 
happiness. 

March, 1899. 
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” Mr. Balfour’s Dialectics.” Fortnightly Review for June. 

“The Nomenclature of Colours.” Nature, 29 August. 

Note on the Ethical Motive. Nineteenth Century Review for 
September. 

“ .Vmerican Publishers.” Times, 21 September. (Various 
Fragments, p. 236.) 
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“ Heredity Once More.” Conteniporary Review for October. 
Letter on Canadian Copyright. Times, 21 October. 

" Lord Salisbury on Evolution.” Niiieteenlli Cenlnrv Review for 
November. 

” The Board of Trade and Railwaj- Station Boards.’’ Times, 2 
December. {Various Fragments, p. 235.) 

On Mr. Howard Collins' letter suggesting a portrait. Times, 
14 December. 

1896. 

“ Dr. Bridges’s Criticisms.” Positivist Review for January. 

*' Anglo-American Arbitration." Letter read at a meeting in 
Queen’s Hall, 3 March. (Various Fragments, p. 128.) 

" Against the Metric System.” Times, 4, 7, 9, 25 April. 
(Various Fragments, p. 130.) 

Letter on ^Ir. Bramwell Booth’s charges of Inconsistency. 
Times, 17 December. 


1897. 

Clearing himself of seeming implication of " positive or nega- 
tive defect of ciuotation.” Fortnightly Review for January. 

" The Duke of Argyll's Criticisms.” Xinelecnlh Century for ilay. 

1898. 

Letters on “Primitive Keligious Ideas.” Literature, 5 and 19 
February. Spectator, 23 July. 

"A State Burden on Authors.” Tunes, 9 and 16 February. 
(Various Fraginciils, p. 220.) 

Letter on " Mr. Matlock’s Representation of his Views.” 
Literature, 2 April. 

The Times Art Critic on the Herkomer portrait. Times, 5 May. 
" Cell Life and Cell ^Multiplication.” Xatnral Science for May. 

“ Stereo-Chemistry and Vitalism.” Xaliire, 20 October. 

‘‘ Asymmetry and Vitalism.” Xature, 10 November. 

“ What is Social Evolution ? ” Xiuetcenth Century for Sep- 
tember. (Various Fragments, p. 181.) 

1899 

“ The Duke of Argyll and Mr. Herbert Spencer.” Xature, 
12 January. 

“ Prof. Meldola’s Explanation.” Xature, 26 January. 

Mr. Crozier’s Charge of Materialism. Literature, 21 January 
and -1 1 February. 

" Publishing on Commission.” Literature, 4 February. (Various 
Fragments, p. 217.) 

“ The Metric System Again.” Times, 28 March, 4, 8, 13 April. 
( Various Fragments, p. 205.) 
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Professor Ward on ‘ Naturalism and Agnosticism.' " Fort- 
nightly Review for December. 

Letter on a misrepresentation of Spencer’s Ethics. Spectator^ 
16 December. 

Letter to Mr. Leonard Courtnej' on the South African War. 
{Varions Fragiiiciits, p. 223.) 

1900. 

On the South African War. Speaker, 13 January ; Morning 
Leader, 5 February. (Various Fragments, p. 224.) 

“ Professor Ward's Rejoinder.” Fortnightly Review for April. 

“An Inhumanity.’' Times, 25 July. (Various Fragments, p. 225.) 

“ Genesis of the Vertebrate Column.” Xatnre, 25 October. 

1901. 

Letter on Sjiace Consciousness, with reference to Dr. Tolver 
Preston's statement. Mind for January. 

1902. 

“The Spread of Small Pox.” Signed “Observer,” Daily Ncil's, 
18 January. 

” Ethical Lectureships.” Ethics, 1 March. 

The Education Bill. Daily Xeios, 8 April. 

Sir Michael F'oster as M.P. for London University. Times 28 
May. 
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ACADEMIC AND OTHER HONOURS.* 

1871. 

University of St. Andrews. Lord Rector. 

University of St. Andrews. Doctor of Laws. 

St. Andrews Medical Graduates Association. Honorary Member. 

1874. 

Royal Society. Fellow. 

University of Edinburgh. Lord Rector. 

1875. 

University of Aberdeen. Lord Rector. 

1876. 

Reale Accademia dei Lincei, Rome. Member. 

London Dialectical Society. President. 

1880. 

Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin. Correspondent. 

1882. 

Royal Society of Naples. Correspondent. 

1883. 

Institut de France. Correspondent. 

Institucion Libre de Enseiianza, Madrid. Honorary Professor. 
Amercian Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. Fellow. 
Twilight Club, New York. Member. 

Birmingham Natural History and Microscopical Society. Vice- 
President. 

1885. 

Society of Physiological Psychology, Paris. Correspondent. 


'With a few e.xceptions these proffered honours were declined. In 
cases where a mark of honour had been conferred before obtaining 
his consent, he made no use of the distinction. 
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1888. 

University of Bologna. Doctor of Philosophy and Letters. 
Neurological Society of London. Honorary Member. 

1889. 

Royal Danish Academy. Member. 

1891 . 

Royal Academy of Belgium. Associate. 

1892 . 

Scientiiic Society of Athens. Member. 

1895. 

Royal Order “ Pour le Merite.” 

Imperial Academy of Vienna. Member. 

Royal Lombardian Institute, Milan. Member. 

1896. 

University of Buda Pesth. Doctor. 

Associazione Educativa Spenceriana, Rome. Honorary Pre- 
sident. 

1897. 

Psychological Society of Moscow. Member. 

University of Cambridge. Doctor of Science. 

University of Edinburgh. Doctor of Laws. 

International Peace Association — Lombard Union. Honorary 
President. 

1901. 

British Academy of Letters. 

1903. 

University of London. Doctor of Literature. 
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THE NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS. 


To the Editor of The Fortnightly Review} 

Sir, — Often in the heat of controversy things are said which, 
whether true or not, should be left unsaid. Somewhat irritated 
by Professor Ward’s expression “A fugitive essay.” I named 
some facts in a way suggesting interpretations which I over- 
looked. Only when I saw the note after publication did I 
perceive the construction that would be put upon it. What 
mental lapse caused so great an oversight I cannot understand ; 
but a shattered nervous system entails countless e\ils — failure 
of judgment being one. 

Though the note cannot now be cancelled, it is not too late 
to correct one of its expressions. It is between forty and fifty 
years since the period referred to. and I was incautious enough 
to speak from memory. I s.aid that the belief that the nebulae 
are remote galaxies w;is current among astronomers. I should 
have said sonic astronomers. As will be seen on turning to 
the essay, I ciuoted a relevant passage fi'om Humboldt's Cosmos. 
As he was in touch witli Continental astronomers, and was 
in fact presenting the current astronomical conclusions, his 
representation of nebuke as remote galaxies was manifestly 
held by at least some of them. Doubtless it was the wide 
circulation of Cosmos during the fifties (I quoted from the 
seventh edition) which diffused this belief, and caused its 
acceptance as one which astronomers had established. Hence 
it happened that in 1 857-8 any one who still adhered to ‘‘ the 
Nebular Hypothesis ” was smiled at. It was this which 
prompted the essay in question, and gave its original title 


‘ See Chap, xxvi., p. 445. note 2. It was arranged that this letter 
should be put in type, but that it should not be published in the 
Fortnightly if Professor Ward did not make a move. The occasion 
for its appearance in the Review not having arisen, it is now published 
for the first time. 
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'' Recent Ash oiwiny anti the Nebulai Hypothesis” its primary 
pui'pose being to sho\% the illegitimac} of the infeiences drawn 
tiom Loid Rosse's disclosuies This should not, indeed, have 
needed showing As tai back as 1849, Sir John Ileischel, 
in a desciiptioii ot the nebulae, had pul togcthei facts which, 
when duly consideied, snfhccd to show the tallacj of the 
cuiienl behet But he made no leteience to this belief, and 
though its untiutli was leadilj to be inleiied, the mfeience 
was not geneialli diawii In the essaj jiist named I quoted 
this passage liom Sii John Hcischcl, appending the lemaik 
that it iuimshed “ .inotlici itiimlio mi tiftsm di/jii ” of the belief 
Let me ,idd that the question il issue was not one ol mathe- 
malies, noi ol nialliem.itieal plusies, 1101 ol plusieal astionom^ 
It w.is simph i question ol gemi il leasoning 

Theie is .in eiioi in the closing pait ol m> last leitei which 
I must leetifj I hidieteiied to a p.iss.ige tiom Sii John 
Heisehel’s Oi//////ts e\piessing the behel that 111 chisteis of stais 
hating pal tialh opposing impulses theie must oceiii collisions; 
but that altei sueli eollisioiis tlieie must ultim.iteh ause a 
ciicul.ition ol ,i peim inent eliii.ietei Since glohul.ii elusteis, 
like otheis, aie loiined ol stais which, so In .is appeals, hate 
opposing impulses 1 issmned tint .ill ol these weie included 
in the statement 1 li id heloie me .it the time the second 
toliime of Di Is.iie Robeils’s /Via/ng/ n/i/is of SIcus, SUv -Cliistei s, 
(iihl Whtiht, in which .it pp 17I0-iS. it is shown, both b\ the 
photogi.iphs .ind the cleseiiplioiis th.it those c.i'led globulai 
elusteis aic in eoiiisc ol eoueenti itioii — th.it is. .11 e not in 
motmg ccinilibiium (global 11 is i mislc iding ttoid, since it 
connotes a dclinite limit, which nottheie exists), and I was 
the moie led thus to legud them bx Sii fohn Hcisdiersown 
stitemeiU lespcctmg dilliiscd .ind globiil 11 elusteis that “it is 
impossible to s.n whcic oiic species ends .ind the othei begins” 
{OiitUiHs p 639) Hence it ne\ci occ lined to me that he 
.issumed some ol the globul.ii clu-tcis to be ilie.ich m a state 
ot moving eqi'ilibi Him in 1 do 1 iindeistmcl now loi what 
I e.ison (s.ive the tlicologic il one n.imedi he thus assumed them 
Plus, howevei, is beside the c|ucstioii, which is whethei he did 
so .issiime them and heie elosei sliich ot his woids obliges 
me to admit th.it I was wiong 

Tills .iclmission, howevei, cloes not in the Ic.ist loueh the 
main issue In opposition to a view I h id expicsscd, Piofessoi 
Waid said that ‘ the little that is known coneeinmg the dis- 
tiibution and motion ot oui Sideie.al S}stem points clearl} to 
the existence ot stable auangeinents comparable to that ol the 
Solai System, but of gi eater complexitj ” , and he asserts that, 
in the passage I have quoted, “this view is maintained” by 
Sii John Heischel Aly leplj was that the passage makes no 
lefeience to 0111 Sideieal Sjstem, eithei chieetl} 01 by implica- 
tion, but only to extiemel) minute components ot it — telescopic 
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star-clusters. And now to this negative proof of misrepresenta- 
tion I have to add positive proof ; for on pp. 630-1, Sir John 
Herschel discusses the speculations that had been ventured 
respecting the rotation of our Sidereal System, and after 
rejecting the only definite one named, that of Madler, expresses 
his own neutrality, and thinks that an opinion can be formed 
only after some thirty or forty years of a special class of 
observations. 


Brighton, 

April 18th, 1900. 


Herbert Spexcer. 
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1/ , evolulionaiy conception, 540, 543, 
554 

Society for the Pievention of Cruelty to 
Children, 303 sq; , 35S, 584 
Society of kuthuis, nomination of Spen- 
cer for Nobel prize, 456 
Sociology 287, 297 ! how treated by 
8*pencer, 89 , proposal for professor 
ship, 211, evolulionarv conceptions, 
560 </q. ; Hector 'Maepherson on 
Spencci’s work in, 519 (See also Social 
Slate) 

Soilcy, Prof \V 1\ , 3S5, 4S6 
South \liita liisuto que-tion, 219 
South Afritan Wet 421 ryy , 449> 4Sd 
// ; Conciliation Coinmitiee, 422 . 
Cjieijcei s last hook, 460 scq ; testi 
raon1.1l to e\-Presii ent Steyn, 463, 
470 , Boer Relief 1 und, 464 
Southampton, design loi dock, 42, 44 
South Place Etl11c.1l Society, 449 
Space, infinity of, 371 tty , 481 
‘ Space Consciousness,’ 295, 5^4 
Si aiding, D .-k , 177 
Spnik', Jared, lOI 

Sfcci/ci, Ihe (weekly journal, now The 
' Xa'ioii), 422, 587 
, Specialism in relation to speculation, 
512 sqq. 

“Specialized Administration,” I50> S®7i 
' 582 

I Specta'oi, The, 77, 241, 361, 405, 409, 
I 586 seq. 
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Spectrum, and evolntion of elements, 
434 

Spencer family in Derbyshire, 3 
Spencer, Anna, wife of Kev. Thomas 
bpencer, 279, 309 ; letter to, 310 
Spencer, Catherine \m'e Taylor), Spen- 
cer’s grandmother, 3 

Spencer, Earl, confused with Spencer 
by continental writers, 475 
Spencer, Henry, Spencer’s uncle, 4, 500 
Spencer, Henry, Spencer’s cousin, 12, 
IS 

Spencer, Herbert : I. An'esh}'. II. 
Caieei. III. Chaiaelerntiis. IV. 
Opinions. l~. Miiwalioit^. (For 
Writings see -Vppendis C, pp. 577 
ryr/., and General Index) 

I. Auceshy : 

Remote : foreign iirmigrantsat Stour- 
bridge, 1 ; maternal ancestors, 2 ; 
followers of We-ley, paternal 
linfi 3; grandparents, ; their 
children, 4 ; Spencer'a father {v. 
W. G- Spencer), ib. siij ; mother, 6 

II. Cateei : 

Childhood and \ outh . birth and bap- 
tism at Deilij, 7; named after 
writer of verses, i/‘. ; sole survivor 
of large family, i/i. : life at Not- 
tingham, 9 schooling at Derby, 
li., 10 i narrow e-icape from 
drowning, 10 ; mental and mural 
traits, 1 1 ; character influenced by 
family associations, i/>. . becomes 
his uncle’s pupil at Hinton, 12 ; 
rebels against curriculum and runs 
away, li. sii/. ; niarvellous feat of 
endurance, 1 3 ; back at Hinton, 
r 7 >. ; studies and purstii's, 14 'yy. y 
literary style, ib. ; useful occupa- 
tions, 15 ; change in conduct at 
Hinton, 16 ; occasional diffidence, 
17 ; laments his want of energy, 
lb.; attitude towards father’s 
spiritual entreatie-., 18 ary. , grief 
at death of infant sixter, 19 ; con- 
tributes aiticle to local magazine, 
lb. , also letter on Poor Law, 20; 
returns home, tb. ; i|uestion of a 
profession, ib. ; interval of teach- 
ing, zi 

Engineering: London and Birming- 
ham Railway, 22 ; 'avotirs decimal 
system, ib. ,• joins Birinii ghamand 
Gloucester Railway, ib. , likes the 
profession, 23 ; neat draughtsman- 
ship, lb. ; relations with col- 
leagues, tb. , occupation with 
serious problems, i//. , attitude 
towards official superiors, 24 set/., 
30; nicknamed “Deffird” by 
colleagues, 25 ; invents veloci- 
ipter and dynamomiu -r tb • 
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electio - magnetic experiments, 
tb. ; concern for health, ’ 26 ; 
egotism, 27 ; neglect of study, 
tb. ; chief’s estimate, 28 ; in- 
terest in religious and social ques- 
tions, lb. ; gels “ the sack.” and 
declines new appointment, 29 j 
tribute to late chief, 30 ; friend- 
ship with chiefs niece, 30: and 
children, 31 ; home again, ii‘. ; 
development reviewed, tb. 

Journalism, 1S4I-44 . How stiniii 
lileil,33 ; programme of daily 
routine, ii'. . miscellaneous vcuvi- 
tics, 34 ; engineering papers, ib. , 
politics and religion, 35 , radi- 
calism, ti. , sets a fashion in head- 
gear, lb , letters \x> Xonconfoi mi I 
on ■’ Proper Sphere of Govern- 
ment,' 36, 38 ; paiticipation in 
local politics, lb. . coinjilete suf- 
frage piopaganda, 57 : goes to 
London to pursue literature, 38 ; 
futile negotiations with editoi-, i! . 
ct vyy , mistaken ideas abjut 
liteiary success, 4D ; further con 
tiibutions to Nomoiijoi miU, 11 , 
explains bis ‘‘nalional specilic,” 
41; writes address for Aiui-btate 
Cluircli Association, 42 ; thinks 
about style, ib. , ano her engineer 
mg eng.igcment, ib. rty. , geneial 
re.iding, 43; writes verses, to., 
ideas for inventions, 10. , pecuniary 
straits- down to last penny, 44 
uy. • ITome again. 45 ; phrtno- 
Jogical and biological essays, ib. ■ 
edits his father’s shorthand, ib. ; 
a new periodical projected, 46 (ij. 
36) ; a valued friendship begun, 
47 ; sub-editor of hlo!, tb. 

Engineering, second period, 1845- 
1S4S Unsettled piospecls, 50; 
railway survey w 01k, li. , punc- 
tiliousness cuitails piomising en- 
gagement, 51 : new position under 
Prichard, ib. ; more inventions, ih 
' iqq . , miscellaneous reading, 53 ; 
meets Chapman, publisher, and 
others of note, 54 ; political activity 
lb. , elTtct of heterodoxy on social 
relaiioni, 55 ; reading and collect- 
ing inateruil iittSoiial '^la/ic\, tb. , 
method of studying style, tb. , 
question of livelihood again urgent, 
56 ; joins the Ecoiioiiiist, tb. 

Journalism and Authorship, 1848- 
1857 : work on the Economist, 57 ; 
progress with Social Statics, ib. ; 
father’s criticisms, 58 ; fixing on 
a title, tb. ; press reviews, ib. ; 
P Hiiiti't’s i ritirism lo • fri»nd’ 
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ob)ection^, tb ; chapter on T^tluca- 
lion reprinted, 60 ; Hulwer Lytton 
thereon, ib, , signs of growing 
appreciation, ib. r«i/ ; emigra- 
tion discussed, ib. ; lodgings in 
Paddington, 62, tries vegetarian- 
ism, lb , paper on the Water 
'piestion, 63; new friendships — 
Octasius Smith, G. II. Lewes, 
Mari.in Lvans, tb , Masson, 64 ; 
article on Population, tb , mis- 
understan ling «ith Lewes, 61; ; 
friendship with Iltisley and Tyn- 
dall begun, 65 ; " Ilaythorrie 

Papers, ’ tb high opinion of 
Ales Smith .is a poet, 66 Stir. , a 
great discover), 67, bookselling 
agitation, tb uncle’s death, 
lb legac), tb , moie articles, 
69; leaves Etonomtsl, 70; pro- 
jected articles on Education and 
Comte, 71 irji leaiet a‘ks for 
papers, 72 . a Continental tour, 

III, \iij, , overstrain in bvvitzer- 
I.itul, 7J j more “ Ilajthorne 
P.apcis, ’ 74 j article on Comte, , 
tt' , writing the PtyJioloiy, 75 5 
Ins opinion of it,_/r'. a holiday 
in Prance, tl is} , impre-sions I 
of P.vri-, 76 ; .in article on rail- 
vvav', rd 0/ ‘ haul up ” again, | 

77 three luonths at I ome. tb, , 

.1 nervous liieakdovvn, r/i l\yilto- ' 
'0.1)’ published, m , a tour in pur- I 
suit of health, yh , his iheoiies ' 
iiid remedies for ill health, tb. ' 
sfi/ an opportune windfall, 79; 
grubs up tree-stumps. So ; mar- 
riage and religious eacrcise sug- 
gested, So ; repugnance to latlei, 
So; an enjovahle visit tiv the 
Potters, tb , repudiates cliaige 
ol mateiulisni ind atheism, 81 
(i' 580) ; meets liain, tb, , first 
visit to Airltornish, 82; calls upon 
Comte m Paris, ;/ asmoke con- 
suming invention ends in smoke, 
S3, first New \e.a dinner vvfth 
llu\le)s, tb., more ai tides, tb. seq 
S)nthetic Philosoph) (1S3S-1896). 
.Scheme sent to father. 85 , articles 
for the cpiarteilies, tb , S7 , com- 
pliment from .in Indian cflicial. 

So , vvai riimouis stop a trip to 
1 ranee, tb , att.ick on Owen, 87 ; 
lutile endeavours to obtain post 
under government, sqq., 96; 
correspondence with Mill on poli- 
tical questions, 93 seq, ; gets over 
dread of society, 95 ; more articles, 

96 . 

i860. — Pronramme of philosophy ' 
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distributed, tb. seq , priority to 
On^tn of Spectes, 98 , Youmans 
ofieis co-operation, 99 ; influen- 
tial support from America, 100 , 
writing First Pttttctples, loi ; 
another opportune legacy, 102 
seq. , health again unsettled, 
103 ; Ft! St PttttapUs com- 
pleted, 104 ; Its reception, 105 
1862. — .firn/gy/ begun, 108; corre- 
spondence with Mill on Utili- 
tarianism, 108 seq. , arrange- 
ments for publishing in Amenca, 
no, cadier opinions modified, 
III sej, 137 iqq , repudiation 
of Comtism, 1 12 o/y. ; health 
improves, 116 

1864 — Btolopy, vol. I. finished, 
116, reorganizing Headet , 1 17, 
contioversy with Mill, iigsqq. . 
inve-tigation of plant circula- 
tion, 123 leq. , cessation of 
Philosophy announced, 126: 
movement for aserling it, tb. ; 
American testimonial, 128 ; 
1 tench translations, tb. 

1867 — Reorginumg/i;r/ Pititii 
fkt, 131 ; father’s death, 132 ; 
mother s death, tb . relations 
with patents reviewed, tb. 

'/</., revising * 4 °! 

present writer engaged as secre- 
tar), 141 , Dt,scitplne Sociology 
started, I41 siq , tlies a course 
of rackets for his nerves, 142 
186S.- Election to Athen.i’um, 
tb a mall controvers) about 
spontaneous generation, 144 
1870 — I'list vol. of revised Psy- 
iholo^y issued, 146 
1S72 — Second vol of Psychology 
finished, 147 ; gives himself ten 
jeirs to complete the svstem, 
to . Plitct tpltvt Soitology con- 
tinued spite of heavj cost, 14S, 
more parentheses, 148 sqq. , 
controversy with IIu\ley, 150; 
prestige receives a “ little thrust” 
from .\meiica, tb , ; academic 
honoiiis declined, 152 teq. ; 
Gazelles' Introduction, 154 {v. 
170 set/ ) ; Rihot translates the 
P\)iholo.,y, 155 , naming of the 
. Philosophy further considered, 
156 , objections to terms 
“ Positive ” and “ Cosmic,” ib. 
seq ; reasons for selecting 
“Synthetic.” 15S (». 170); 
International Scientific Series 
started, to. stq. ] The Sttidy of 
Socto’ogy, 159 sqq. , reply to 
Martineau, 160 
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1873 — Consulted about Jipanese 
insmutions, 161 , interest in 
disestablishment, 162 , corre 
pondence with Mr Gladstone 
concerning criticism, ti sjj , 
cordial relations ensue, 164 
(r> l68) : Dt.s.riplfBe Sociolo^ 
causes worry and trouble, tl 
{see 174) , replies to criticisms, 
165 seg , obuuary notice cf 
Mill, 167 , reasons for not join 
ing Royal Societj, 16S <jr 
Britiah Association Meeting, 
Belfast, 172 

1874 — PttHctples of Soeiolo^y be 
gun, 174 Its deslructive nature, 
i/< seg , further re\ ision of / ti t/ 
PiintipUi, 175 

1875 —Begins -ivloho^i aphy 177, 

keeps away from Tyndall's wed 
ding, 182 election to Roman 
Academy, th dc'iies it to he 
cancelled, 183 , request with 
drawn, 184 nomination for 
Lord Rectorships Ldinburgh 
and Aberdeen, declined,// scj 
invilatun to horeign Oflict le 
ception declined, 185 ct j first I 

vol of Pi inC 7 ples of So toto^y, ' 
188 seg , 190 

1877 — III health, 189 recuperates 
at Ardtornish, 191 , “ Cere 
monial Instituti ms,” jl seg , 
194, 200 , a bad tin e, 192 , tries 
the social distraction cure, 193 
** Data of Lthics, ’ 194, 197 
seg , attends Lew es s funeral, 
196 

1879 — ^ holida) in the Rmera, 
197, visit to ^\ll on sb “Po 
lineal Institutions begun to , 
207 , appreciation from theo 
logians, 202 , V sit to Egypt, 
Ta^sgg , intercourse with cele 
brines, 210 , proposal (or chair 
of Sociology at Liverpool, 2li 
absurd rum< urs, 212 

1880 1881 — Mr reencoiinterswiih 
critics, lb tjg , Tails allack, 
213 , George Eliot’s death and 
funeral, 214 , controversj with 
Goldwin Smith, 21G planning 
visit to Ameiica 217 

1882 — Meeiing wnli Ilenrj 
George, 218 , cessation of De 
scttplive iiociolOf,) // , gener 
ous offer from America, // , 
Anti Aggression League, 221 
sag , ‘‘Poliiical Instiiu ions” 
finished, 222 , Darwin’s funeral, 
223 ; visp to America, 224 
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sgg , banquet and speech, at 
Delmomco’s, 225, 230 

1883 — Last visit to Ardtoinish, 
237, Ediuhitif^h Review o\Sas^% 
Philosophy , 238 , “ game cure,” 
239 , political articles, tb sgg 

1884 — Asked to stand for Leices 
ter, 240 seg Boehm’s bust, 
244 , more side currents, 245 , 
religious discussion, 251 egg , 
controversy with Harrison, 254 
sag 

l88y — ‘ Ecclesiastical Instilu 
tions finished, 246, 25 1, 266, 
“ h actors of Organic Lvolu 
tion, 247 269 sgg revised 
views on land question, 247 , 
Harrison controversy repub 
bshed in kmerica, 259 sgg 
book suppressed, 262 seg re 
htions with George Eliot — sug 
gesled disclaimer, 266 seg 

18S6 — 1 \lreme lepression, 273 
death tf I ott 274 i srjourn 
at I iigliton 275 

1887 — Death f \oumans, 277, 
interest in 1 1 niton v ilhge library , 
279 rhil ben S visits, 275, at 
B nirnenu uth wiih Potters, 279 

1888 — Back in London 280, 
282 , proposal for a portrait, 
28 j with Grant Allen at 
Dorking, 284 seg, , another 
loan of children, 285 , interest 
in their wePare, tb , Pilol 
days recalled 287 

1889 — Boarding house life at an 
end, 289 m na^em St John s 
Wood iniiutcd tb a summer 
in W iltshire, r/ , honoursfrom 
Bologna and Copenhagen, 290 
sig , an American newspaper 
attack,// St g a billiard story 
pul right, 298 controversy on 
land questi in, 329 sgg , rupture 
with Huxley, 331 sgg (see post, 
1893) 

1890 — Another iltack b) IIu\ 
ley, 337 , campaign against 

socialism 299 sgg 

1891 — A'lsit to Tyndall, 307 

I leasurcs of Ardtornish recalled, 
308 seg 

1892 — Death of Mr Potter, 309 , 
cr mple iiig the Flhtcs, -jii stg , 
asked to became an Alderman, 
3*3 , protest against a railway 
invasion, 314, jroject for a 
” Record of Legislation,” 316 , 
life in il ishire, 3 1 7 , consulted 
on lapanese affairs, 318, sgg , 
Ethics finished, 3V3 winter 
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residence in London ceases, 

I092 1S95 — Weismann contro- 
veisy, 343 syq 

*^93 ~Henry George’s onslaught, 
33 ° ryy dome^tlc troubles, 
326, 3S3 , reconciliation with 
Huxley, 337 

1094 — Letters to Timts on book 
selling question, 361 seq , dis 
solution of menage contem- 
1 lated, 365 

1893 —Prussian Royal Order de 
dined, 369 , also honour-, from 
foreign academies, 2/ re/ 
story about eating tallow candles 
in engineering days, 370 , death 
of Huxley, 370 

1S96 — Coriespoiidence with 
Countess of Pembroke on meta 
physical questions, 371 r// 
pioposals for portrvu declined 


373 death of George 

Hjline, 378 Letters to //««, 
on Metric System, 379 , the 
philosophy completed, jbo {see 
, -< 59 ) 

Last yeus at Biighton, 1890 igoj 
(jie 404, 405) 

1596 — Letter of congratulation, 
3hi ;/ portrait eomiiii, 

1 net! 387 

1597 — M< redegreesdeclined,3S9 
iSg8 —Portrait finished, ,91 his 

dissatisfaclioi with it, 1/ na 
tnnil pjlici denounce 1 410, 
Mr Scanen lilunt iiistigiteu to 
M ri e a ) jem li le j 
iSgg — ‘ h illation of Ideas (-Vp 
pendix b) written. Biology le 
used, 395 420, opiosilirn to 
Sruth African M ii 421 r// , 
449 rr ' 

1900 — t nsl PniHi/' a reused, 
420, 446 80 Ii biithday cun 

gruuliii n«, 421 

1901 2 — Last book 440, 448 
j// ,460 1/ 

1902 — 1 ut forward hr Nobel 
1 n/e, 456 ( cc. 47j) condition 
at b2 459, listiisit to country, 
461 seq 465, testiinuiial to 
Lx Piesideiit Steyn, 463, 476 
r 9 ° 3 — I ondon Uniicrsiiy offers 
a degree 467, list biithday 
cungiatulations, 460 , illness, 
469 pleasai t reminders of the 
past, 470 death of Bam, 471 
( te 457) , iisit from Mi John 
Moiley, 472, correspondence 
with him concerning funeral ad 
drees t! t// ( 1^479), Lecky s 
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death, 474, last letter, 476; 
visits from friends, ib , last 
words, lb , death, 477, orema 
tion, ri, Mr (Lorri) Courtney's 
funeral address, 480 seq , tomb 
in Highgate Cemetery, 482 , 
manifestations of sympathy, ib , 
Herbert Spencer Lectureship 
founded at Oxford, 483, pro 
posed memorial in Wesminster 
Abbey, 483 sqq , the Dean’s 
reply , 486 , reminiscences of 
friend'-, 492 sqq , his place in 
the history of thought, 512 sqq, 
Idd Chaiacteiistics gencralU, 489 
, \ 1 ] S 34 W 
administratiie, 495 508 
Agnosticism, 39S, 491 
Amusements, fondness for, 52S 
Analysi':,'534, 551 
■Argnmenlaiueness, 30 {v 501) 

Artistic, 9, 14, 15, 25 J'/ 

Authjtiiy, disiegard of, 9, ir, 16, 
130, 241, 401, 489 534, 537 sj/ , 

, 552 

ijooks, objection to seeing, 396 
l>ru'<iiietit, 499 
Cistle building, 51, 529, 535 
Causality 402, 491, 534 536 
Ccicmomal, aversion to, 185, 223, 
490 

ChildiLii, liking for, 31, 8r, 279, 
2 S’ 5 . 3'7 

Clissics, aversion from, 13 seq , 41S, 

^ 535 

Club life, 495 tr/ 

Combalivenev:, 282 
Concenlralion, 503 
Conscienliouvness, 23, 275 
Consistency , 332, 343 
Conveisational 497 
Courleousness 496, 50S 
Crilicisui, sen 1 iveness to, jjj, 

510 [r neness to, 509 sc/ 
Deductive tendency, 3jl, 502, jjj, 

540. 557 

Delirhmeiit, 535 

Distrust, 507 

Dogmnism, 492, 501 

Domevtici v , 495, 507 

Lcclesi isiieisni iveision from, 569 

Lgotism, 498 

Lrudilun, 416 i// 

heimninily, 494 

Libal alleeli >n, 135 n > 

Lriendship, 492 / 

Health, concern for, 26, 78 seq , 

307 

Honours, indilTerence to, 168, 183, ^ 

339 , 369, 497 

Ideality, 535, 5 j 8, 540 
Idleness, 297, 500, 529, 536 
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Individualism (see Opinions, Social I 
State) 

Individunlity, 17, 537 
IntellectunI, 416, 419, 500, 511, S35 1 
Iii\entnenes<;, 14, 22, 24, 25, 26, > 
43. SI. 82, 491. 536. S3* I 

Irritability, 510 
Judgment, 498 

Lingui.'tic’;, aversion from, 13 sey 
S31 

Mathematical, 12 sijg , 22, 25 seij 
417. 438. S34 
Memory , 50Q 
Method, 504 
Moral, 343. 511 
Mu?ic, 407, 505 
Nature study, 418 
Optimism, 42, 44, 49, 71 
Originality, 65, 171 
Persistence, 50 
Physical, 491, 489 
Political, 312 (see Opinions) 
Punctiliousness, 272 
Principles, 490 
Radicalism, 35, 48 sej 
Reading, a.eisiun to, 490, 504 
Restraint, impatience < f, I2 
Scepticism, 469 
Self adaertisement, aveisiyn from, 
161, 171, dSbxfiy , 381 
Self assertion, 16, 23 
Self confidence, 16 se(/ , 24, 26,492, 
535 Is? 

Sincerity, 55, 135, 506, 51 1 

Singing, 505 

Social, 22s, 285, 494 X// 

Study, aversion to, 12 (« reading) 
Style, literary, 14, 39. 42, 55. 57, 
61, 502 see/ , 535 
Sympathy, 307, 499 
Tact, 495 se<] 

Unconventionality , 507 
\anity, v 75, 498 
Wealth, indifference to, 164 re/, 
174, 339. 419. 506 
Will power, 469, 476 
/ V Opiniosis. 

America Civil war, 107 , political 
institutions, 209 re/ , 316 , wo 
men, 281 ; Chine'e eaclusion, 
323 , impending crisis, 367 
Art, 76, 41 1 
Athleticism, 328 
Carlyle, 53, 378, 455 
Cause, conception of, 402 
Character, 420 

Children, regimen, 286, 317 (see 
Parents) 

Christianity, 220, 307 re/ , 354,423, 
457. 465 

Co-operation, 358 
Cr n.’irl«nr“s 347 37.. ,71 
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Critics, 201, 211, 242 
Disestablishment, 466 
Education, 39 re/ , 277, 335, 404 

417. 454. ^74 

England, aggressite policy, 219 re/ , 
284, 307 re/ , 390 
Ethics and evolution, 336 
Franchise, 41, 94, 137 re/ 

French, 86, 155, 399 
Gambling, 327 
Hegelianism, 458 
Hell, 354 

Home Rule, 247, 3C0, 315, 325 
Humanity, 301, 335, 366 
Imperialism, 328 
Japanese affaiis, 318 i// 

Justice, administration, 242, 360 
Laissez faire, 161 
Landlords, 292, 304 
Land question, 247, 329 t// 338 

T 

Liberty, 301 te/ , 355 
Libraries, free, 403 
Licensing reform, 422 
Living wage, 355 
Marriage, 78, 296 
Medical profession, 96, 153 
Mihtaiy, 54, 219 >// , 410 (ne 
England) 

Music, 41 1 
Napoleon, Louis, 86 
Natural selection, 346 
Nature, non moral, 280 
Nurses, 315 
Old age, 468, 470 re/ 

Parents’ tesponsibihiy, 304 
Pans, 76 

Peace Society, 221, 224 
Poetry, 307, 41 1 

Politics, 28 re/ , 37, 41, 48, 54 

224 , 240, ^42 , 247. 308, 355. 

4*3 

Poor Laws, 161 
Press, 207, 301 
Punch, 17s 
Races, mixture of 322 
Railway nuisances, 314 
Relaxation, 230, 260 
Religion, 18 re/ 48, 55, 60, 80, 

„ *51 w , 356. 372 

Rousseau, 466 
Ruskin, 403 
Sanitation, 75 
Scotchmen, 67 
Scotch scenery, 72, '86 
Social Stale, Socialism, &.c , 104, 
153. 16'. 238, 244, 248, 275 r/ , 
281, 299 r// , 314, 325, 353 srq , 
3®>. 366, 318, 403,411, 420, 422, 
454. 46S 

South Afiican War, 421 r// 
St»v“r..'i ]• I d'c 
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gppernaturahsm, 372 
Swiss scenery, 72 
I axation, 94 'seq 
Teslimomals, 283, 325 
TesUmony, unreliahilily of, 356 itq 
Tides, 152 seq , 234 tey 
Tradt-Unioniiin, 335, 341 
Uniformily, 404 
Vaccination, 277, 303 
Ventilation, 303 

Wealth, 305, 419, wealtlij, 260 
Women, 281, 296, 405 
/{t.i>eaiiciis qenerallj, 237, 239, 
328, 505 , billiird'!, 215, 222, 237, 
298, 495, 532 , chess, 16 , fiction, 
II, 505, fishing, IS, 82, 87, 123, 
17J, 186, 19s, 472 , quoits, i6, 237, 
239, skating, 16, St-5: whist, 505 
Set. also 15, 16, 79, So 

Spencer, John, Spencer’s uncle, 4, 310, 
447 

Spencer, Matthew, Spencers grand- 
father, 3 siq , 1 1 

Spencer, Thomas of Kirk Iieton, Seen 
cet’s ancestor, 3 

Spencer, Rev. rhoims, M A , Spencer’s 
uncle influence on Spencer, 4, 16, 36 , 
financed li) Spencer’s father, 4 takes 
charge of Spencer’s education, 12 y r , 
encourages his political activity, 36 
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